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LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON. 


CHAPTEE  L 

The  Duke  of  WeQington — ^Another  stone  to  his  Cairn — Biiili—- Aoooimt 
of  his  Family — ^Edacation — Firtt  appcnntment  to,  and  rapid  advanoe 
in  the  Army — Appearance  in  Parliament — His  first  Senrioe  in 
Flanders — ^The  Retreat  irom  Holland,  and  the  Commander  of  the 
Bear  Guard — ^His  appointment  to  a  Colonelcy. — Embarkation  of  him- 
self and  his  Bsgiment  for  India — State  of  our  Indian  Possessioos  in 
17d8 — Lord  Momington  appointed  Governor-General^- War  with 
Tippoo  Saib— The  Battle  of  Mallayelly. 

The  most  remarkable  man  of  our  time,  in  all  respects, 
and  the  greatest  military  commander  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  has  passed  from  among  ns ;  but 

'*  llic  trail  of  glory  marks  the  vanished  star!*'* 

He  has  left  behind  him  the  materials  for  a  monument  to  his 
fame,  in  the  glorious  events  of  his  long  and  useful  life,  the 
splendour  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  has. never  yet 
been  approached  in  either  ancient  or  modem  times.  Ijiis 
eulogium  will  scarcely  appear  hyperbolical  to  those  who  have 
traced  him  throughout  his  vast  and  varied  career;  in  the 
battle-field  and  in  the  council-chamber ;  in  the  court  and  in 
tbe  closet ;  now  deciding  the  destinies  of  the  world  by  a  single 
wave  of  his  sword;  and,  anon,  awing  the  clamour  of  a  senseless 
and  imbruted  democracy  by  the  resolute  dignity  of  his  look. 
It  seems  impossible,  in  attempting  to  add  another  stone  to  his 
cairn,  not  to  remember  the  well-known  reply  of  the  Spartan 
to  a  rhetorician  who  proposed  to  pronounce  an  eulogium  on 

•  •  Dry  den. 


.  I 


2  LIFE  OF  TVSLLUiraTOK. 

Hercules:  "On  Hercules  1"  responded  the  admiring  Spartan, 
"who  ever  thought  of  blaming  Hercules?'*  And  who,  in  our 
times  at  least,  has  ever  ventured  to  question  the  genius,  the 
wisdom,  or  the  honesty,  of  Wellington !  Never  has  any  great 
public  character  descended  to  the  tomb  with  a  more  unani- 
mous testimony  in  his  favour.  If,  during  a  period  of  violent 
political  excitement,  his  inflexible  principle* may  have  pro- 
voked for  a  brief  space  the  hostility  of  the  blind  and  unrea- 
soning partizan,  his  stem  loyalty  of  purpose  enabled  him 
soon  to  live  down  that  temporary  unpopularity,  and  acquire 
an  influence  over  his  feUow-countrymen  such  as  haa  never 
before  been  possessed  by  any  individual  whatsoever ;  until 

"  They  more  or  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee^ 
Het  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages. 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes, 
liaid  gifts  before  him,;  proffered  him  their  oaths> 
Gave  him  their  heirs,  as  pages  followed  him^ 
Even  at  his  heels,  in  golden  mtiltiuides.'' 

Wlulst,  on  the  ot^er  himd, 

"By  his  light 
Did  all  the  Chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts :  he  was  indeed  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves.*** 

Never  was  the  mind  of  a  great  man  more  thoroughly 
constitutional,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  than  that  of 
Wellington.  It  has  been  often  and  truly  remarked,  that 
his  prevailing  characteristic  was  his  strict  sense  of  d\itjy 
whicn  appeared  to  influence  alike  the  greatest  as  well  as 
the  least  important  acts  of  his  life.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
will  that  was  not  altogether  subservient  to  this  absorbing 
principle ;  and  in  describing  him  as  the  most  valiant  and 
the  wisest,  we  may  add  that — second  only  in  station  to 
royalty  itself— he  was  also  the  most  dutiful  and  least  selfish 
subject  of  his  sovereign ;  never  allowing  an  impcdse  to  weigh 
with  him,  for  a  single  moment,  that  was  not  Dased  on  the 
most  loyal  devotion  to  the  monarch,  and  the  moat  patricide 
regard  for  the  general  interests  of  his  country. 

j'ortunately  for  posterity,  no  man,  however  illustrious, 
ever  left  behmd  him  so  ample  a  body  of  materials  for  ^  * 

*  Shaik^pere. 
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liktoryas  tbe  Bake  of  Wellio^n.  Hk  militaiy  life  insjr 
be  said  to  have  been  written  in  his  Deepatehes ;  far  the 
rest,  be  bas  lired  ao  entirely  before  the  worid  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  that  the  biographer  baa  not  to  go  &r  afield 
for  bis  data.  They  lie  read^  to  hia  hand,  and  hia  ehief 
diffieulty  would  appear  to  ante  from  their  abundance  and 
importance. 

On  the  present  occasion,  onr  taak  is  limited  to  the  abridge 
ment  of  the  labours  of  a  biographer  who  is  no  longer  among 
us  to  perform  it  for  himself,  and  to  furnish  such  additions 
and  cerreetions  as  appear  to  be  indispensable  to  render 
the  record  complete.  In  a  narratiye  limited  to  a  single 
Tolume,  it  has,  of  course,  been  impossible  to  give  documents 
and  despatches  in  ssfieuto.  The  utmost  that  could  be  done 
•was  to  condense  their  spirit  into  the  rery  limited  space  at 
our  command ;  giving  more  promiuence  to  those  events  in 
which  the  Duke  was  more  unmediately  concerned,  than  to 
incidents  which,  however  thev  may  have  ministered  to  his 
final  triumph,  luive  only  «  collateral  interest  in  such  a  work. 

Abihits  Wellsslby,  Duke  of  Wellington,  third  surviving 
son  of  Garret,  second  Earl  of  Momington,  by  Anne,  ^est 
daughter  of  Arthur  Hill,  Viscount  Dungannon,  was  bom  at 
Bangan  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  on  the  Ist  of  May, 
17(>9;*  the  year  that  gave  birth  to  Napoleon  Buonapurte, 
Marshal  Soiut,  Mebemet  Ali,  and  the  late  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry. The  Wellesleys  derive  their  origin  from  the 
CoUeys,  or  Cowieys,  of  Butlandshire. 

Prom  the  account  of  this  fiuuilv  which  is  given  in  most 
of  the  Peerages,  it  would  seem  tnat  it  is  one  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  and  was  originallv  settled  in  Butlandshire ; 
but  that  two  of  its  members,  A\  alter  and  Bobert  Cowley, 
emigrated  to  KOkenny  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIl. ;  great 
inducements  having  been  held  out. by  that  monarch  to  Pro- 

*  Some  oantrovcny  has  arisen  as  to  the  precise  time  and  place  of  the 
Duke's  birth;  but  wo  have  his  own  authority  fiar  the  facts  as  we  have 
Tocordcd  *  them,  conveyed  in  a  reply  to  some  inquiries  on  the  Balgect» 
oddresBod  to  him  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  A  letter  also  from 
his  mother,  in  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  a  friend,  whioh  has  lately  been 
published  in  the  daily  prints,  ean  haweleCb  ao  scorn  iior  doubt  on  the 
matter. 
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testants  of  respectability  to  form  a  settlement  in  that 
country.  We  accordingly  find  the  Cowleys,  who  had  been 
bred  to  the  law,  presented  in  1531  with  the  Clerkship  of 
the  Crown  in  Chancery  for  their  joint  lives;  and,  in  1537, 
[Robert  made  Master  of  the  KoUs,  and  "Walter,  Solicitor- 
General.  Eobert,  after  holding  his  office  for  twelve  years, 
resigned  it  for  the  Surveyor- Generalship  of  Ireland.  ±'roni 
this  period  the  descendants  of  the  family  held  various  im- 
portaut  posts,  and  acquired  several  grants  of  land  from  suc- 
cessive monarchs.  They  also  represented,  from  time  to  time, 
divers  places  in  parliament.  The  immediate  ancestor  of  the 
Momingtons  appears  to  have  been  Sir  Henry  Colley,  or 
Cowley,  of  Castle  Carbery,  second  son  of  the  elder  son  of 
Walter  Colley,  who  was  Seneschal  of  the  King's  County  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  was  knighted  in  1576;  and  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Adam  Lottus,  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
From  this  branch  descended  Eichard  Cowley  of  Castle 
Carbery,  who  succeeded  to  the  name  and  estates  of  his 
cousin,  Garret  Wesley,  or  Welesly,  the  descendants  of 
a  Sussex  family,  which  had  emigrated  to  Ireland  in  the 
16th  century,  and  whose  ancestor  had  been  standard- 
bearer  to  Henry  II.,  and  had  for  his  military  services 
obtained  large  grants  of  land  in  the  counties  of  Kildare  and 
Meath.  The  youngest  son  of  the  great-grandson  of  Sir 
Henry  Cowley  became  the  first  Lord  Momington,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Wellesley  on  succeeding  to  the  estates 
of  Garret  Wellesley  of  Dangan  Castle.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Momington  in  1746,  and 
died  in  1758.  Garret,  the  second  Baron,  was  bom  in 
1735,  and  was  advanced,  in  1760,  to  the  dignities  of 
Viscount  WeUesley  of  Dangan  Castle,  and  Earl  of  Moming- 
ton, county  of  Meath.  He  married,  Feb.  6,  1759,  Anne, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Eight  Hon.  Arthur  HiU,  Viscount 
Dungannon,  by  whom  he  had  issue :  1.  Eichard,  the  late 
Marquis  of  WeUesley ;  2.  Arthur  Gerald,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy; 3.  William  Wellesley  Pole,  the  present  Earl  of 
Momington ;  4.  Arthur,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
5.  Gerard  Valerian,  D.D. ;  6.  Sir  Henry,  G.C.B. ;  7.  Frances 
Seymour ;  8.  Anne ;  9.  Mary  Elizabeth. 

The  second  Earl  of  Momington,  a  man  of  polished  man- 
ners and  hospitable  disposition,  took  no  part  in  public 
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business,  deroting  Imnself  almost  exclusively  to  the  stady 
and  practice  of  music,  in  which,  as  a  oompos^r.  he  acquii^^ 
a  considerable  reputation.  Five  of  his  glees,  —  **  Hail, 
HaJlowed  Fane "  "  Come,  Fairest  Nymph,"  "  Here  in 
cool  Grot,"  "When  for  this  World's  Kepose,"  and  "Go 
Happy  Shade,"  have  found  a  very  wide  acceptance  in  the 
musical  world  for  more  than  half  a  oentuiy.  Although 
nearly  self-taught,  his  compositions  were  amnircd  by  tne 
first  musicians  of  the  day.  A  taste  like  his  was  naturaUy 
averse  from  the  turmoil  of  poUtical  intrigue ;  and,  hanpy  in 
his  family  and  friends,  Lord  Momington  avoided  the  oustle 
of  the  crowd.  He  lived  loved  and  respected ;  and  no  death 
was  regretted,  by  an  extensive  circle  oi  acquaintances,  more 
sincerely  than  his.  That  event  occurred  at  his  house  in 
Kensington,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1781. 

Lord  Momington  died  in  the  noo:i  of  life,  leaving  a  large 
family,  and  a  property  considerably  encumbered.  His  son, 
the  late  Marquis  Wellesley,  correctly  appreciating  the  value 
of  his  excellent  mother,  confided  the  management  of  his 
patrimony  to  her  care ;  and  at  once  assumed  tne  payment  of 
Ids  father's  debts,  an  act,  on  his  part,  the  more  honourable, 
because  it  was  entirely  discretionary. 

The  earlier  education  of  the  distinguished  brothers,  the 
Earl  of  Momington  and  the  Honourable  Arthur  Wellesley, 
commenced  at  Eton;  whence  Arthur,  after  receiving  the 
rudiments  of  his  education,  was  removed  to  the  care  of  the 
Eeverend  H.  Michell,  A.M.,  vicar  of  Brighton.  In  due 
time,  Lord  Momington  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  there  com- 
pleted his  studies;  while,  with  excellent  judgment,  his 
younger  brother  Arthur  was  placed  in  the  Military  College 
of  Angers,  in  the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  as  a 
fitter  school  for  one  already  destined  to  the  profession  of 
arms.*  Here  he  acquired  that  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  which  was  so  serviceable  to  him  in  after- 
life. 

The  career  of  a  boy  is  seldom  particularly  remarked  until 
after-life  has  stamped  the  indiiddual  as  one  beyond  his  fel- 
lows.   At  his  first  school,  Wellesley  gave  certain  promise  of 

*  Tliis  academy  was  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  engineer, 
IHgnerol,  whose  name  is  chiefly  known  as  the  constructor  of  one  of  the 
fonuidablc  fortresses  of  the  Alps. 
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a  distinguislied  manhood, — ^WeUington-  did  xroi'r--and  yet 
how  easUj  may  this  anomaly  be  accounted  for!  The  taste 
and  fancy  that  afterwards  produced  the  senator,  were  ger- 
mane to  the  classic  forms  of  Eton;  while  those  mental, 
energies  which  can  alone  constitute  the  soldier,  like  metal 
in  a  mine,  lay  dormant,  until  time  developed  the  ore,  and 
ciroumstances  elicited  its  brilliancy. 

That  Wellington,  beyond  a  fair  and  creditable  proficiency, 
exhibited  no  marked  superiority  at  Angers,  is  acknowledged, 
while  Napoleon,  hi»  contemporary  at  Brienne,  if  the  asser- 
tions of  his  biogranhere  be  correct;  displayed  martial  pro- 
penalties  in  everytning  connected  with  his  studies*  or  his 
sports.  Had  the  latter  fallen  at  Toulon,  would  his  snow* 
ballings  have' been  remembered  and  recorded?  Most  boys 
of  strong  nerve  and  lively  disposition,  are  eseentially  martial 
in  their  amusements;  for  a  field-^game  is  not  without  its 
resemblance  to  a  battle.  Here,  however^  strength  rather 
than  science  obtains  the  mastery.  A  year  or  two  confers  a 
temporary  superiority  on  the  boy :  for  a  time  he  maintains 
a  leadership ;  this  advantage  is  last  as  he  approximates  to 
manhood;  and  the  bully  of  a  school  is  rarely  found  in  after- 
life among  the  bravest  and  most  fortunate  of  his  race. 

Lord  Momiugton,  having  attained  his  majority,  was  re- 
turned for  the  borough  of  Beeralston,  and  obtained  place 
under  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was  subsequently  elected  a  represen- 
tative of  the  royal  borough  of  New  Windsor,  and  named 
one  of  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs.  This  appoint- 
ment was  the  stepping-stone  to  more  important  posts ;  and 
influenced,  no  douot,  his  own  subsequent  success,  and  still 
more  decidedly  the  fortunes  of  his  distinguished  brother. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1787,  Arthur  Wellesley  obtained 
his  fl^  commission,  being  gazetted  to  an  Ensigncy  in  the 
73rd  regiment ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  following  December, 
he  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  76th.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding month,  he  exchanged  into  the  41st,  and  on  the  25th 
of  June  was  appointed  to  the  12th  Light  Dragoons.  On 
the  dOth  of  June,  1791,  he  was  promoted  to  a  company  in 
the  58th  Foot ;  and  on  the  81st  of  October,  1792,  obtained 

troop  in  the  18th  Light  Dragoons. 

At  the  general  election,  which  occurred  during  the  sum- 
!her  of  1790,  he  was  returned  to  the  Irish  parliament  for 
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Tmif  a:  borough  the  pttbrooage  of  which  belonged  to  iJie 
house  of  MorniogtOD.  He  sat  for  tlie  same  borough  in 
1791,  1792,  and  179S,  aod  on  the  10th  of  Jaauary  of  the 
laflt-meutioned  year  seconded  the  address  to  the  throne. 
His  persooal  exterior  must-  hare  been  very  different  from 
Drfaflt  those  who  have  <mly  seen  him  in  after-life  would 
imagine.  Sir  Jonah  Barringion  describes  him  as  "  ruddy* 
faced,  and  juvenile  in  appearance;"  and  adds,  'Hhat  he 
was  popular  among  the  young  men  of  his  age  and  station  ;** 
alluding  to  his  parliamentary  delmt,  he  observes:  "  his  address 
was  unpolished ;  he  spoke  occasionally,  and  never  with  suc- 
cess;  and  evinced  no  pronuse  of  that  unparalleled  celebrity 
to  which  he  afberwards  attained/' 

That  Barrington  was  a  very  superfieial  observer,  the  fol- 
lowing anecdotes  will  show : — 

'*  The  first  time  1  ever  visited  the  gallery  of  the  house^ 
was  om  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1793,  and  1  was  accom- 
panied by  a  friend,  a  barrister  of  high  standing,  and  a 
persen  of  acknowledged  judgment.  He  was  one  of  a  cele- 
brated society,  termed  ''  The  Monks  of  the  Screw,'  and  was 
consequently  on  intimate  terms  with  all  the  leading  men  of 
the  day,  including  Grattan,  Cuff  (afierwards  Lord  "rj^wly), 
Langnsh,  Pamell,  Wolf,  <&c.,  Sec,  As  each  member  entered 
the  house,  my  friend  named  them  in  succession,  and  generally 
at  the  same  time  rapidly  sketched  their  characters.  A  young 
man,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  uniform,  with  very  large  epaulettes, 
caught  my.  eye,  and  I  inquired  who  he  was.  *  l^t,'  replied 
my  friend,  '  is  Captain  Wellesley,  a  brother  of  Lord  Mor- 
nington,  and  one  of  the  aide-de-camps  of  the  Lord-Lieute- 
nant.' '  I  suppose  he  never  speaks,'  1  added.  '  You  are 
wrong;  he  does  speak  sometimes,  and  when  he  does,  believe 
me,  it  is  always  to  the  purpose.'  The  subject  whidi  occu- 
pi^  the  attenticm  of  the  house  that  night,  was  one  of  deep 
miportance  in  Irish  politics.  A  further  concession  to  the 
claims  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  had  been  recommended  in  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  and  an  animated  debate  resulted. 
Captain  Wellesley  spoke  on  the  occasion;  and  his  remarks 
were  terse  and  pertinent,  his  delivery  fluent,  and  his  manner 
unembarrassed.  His  sentiments  at  this  period  were  strictly 
constitutional.  Even  so  far  back  as  1793,  he  avowed  his 
mLUn^iess  to  emaudipate  the  Boman  Catholics. 
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The  appointment  of  Captain  "Wellesley  to  the  staff  of  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  had  placed  him  in  the  household  of 
the  Viceroy,  and  as  aide-de-camp,  demanded  his  constant 
attendance  at  the  castle.  The  Irish  court,  at  that  period, 
was  celebrated  alike  for  its  hospitalitj-,  its  magnificence,  and 
its  dissipation.  The  princely  display  of  the  Lords-Lieutenant 
entailed  a  heavy  expenditure  upon  the  numerous  attaches  of 
the  court,  and  too  frequently  plimged  young  men  of  high 
family  and  limited  fortunes  into  very  distressing  embarrass- 
ments. Captain  Wellesley's  patrimony  was  small,  his  staff 
appointment  being  more  fashionable  than  lucrative ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  soon  after  he  had  come  of  age, 
he  found  himself  involved  in  pecuniary  diflSculties.  At  thi» 
time,  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  an  opulent  bootmaker,  who 
resided  on  Lower  Ormond  Quay,  and  the  worthy  tradesman 
having  discovered  accidentally  that  his  youne;  inmate  was 
suffering  annoyance  from  his  inability  to  discharge  a  press- 
ing demand,  waited  upon  him,  told  him  that  he  was  apprized 
of  his  embarrassments,  added  that  he  had  money  unemployed, 
and  offered  him  a  loan,  which  was  accepted.  The  obligation 
was  soon  afterwards  repaid ;  and  the  young  aide-de-camp  was 
enabled,  in  a  few  years,  to  present  his  humble  friend  to  an 
honourable  and  lucrative  situation.  Nor  did  death  cancel 
the  obligation;  the  Duke's  patronage,  after  the  parent's 
death,  was  extended  to  his  son,  for  whom  he  obtained  & 
valuable  appointment. 

The  professional  advancement  of  Captain  Wellesley  was 
steadily  progressive.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1793,  he  was 
gazetted  Major  of  the  33rd  Foot,  on  the  resignation  of  Major 
Q-ore ;  and  on  the  30th  of  the  following  September  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Lieutenant- Colonelcy  of  the  regiment,  vice 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Torke,  who  retired  from  the  service* 
His  parliamentary  career  was  now  interrupted  by  a  summons 
to  attend  his  duties  in  the  field. 

Eor  the  last  three  years  the  political  horizon  of  Europe 
had  been  seriously  overcast ;  affairs  daily  became  more 
gloomy, — "  coming  events  threw  their  shadows  before,"-^and 
the  frightful  spread  of  democratical  princmles,  the  murder  of 
the  French  monarch,  the  increase  of  the  Kepublican  army  to 
450,000  men,  and  the  extraordinary  success  tnat  had  attended 
these  raw  and  undisciplined  levies,  had  roused  Britain  into 
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energy,  and  compelled  ber  to  prepare  herself  for  a  contest, 
on  which  not  only  her  liberties  bnt  her  exiatenoe  as  aa 
empire  were  in  a  great  degree  dependent. 

France  was  fearfully  convulsed ;  the  Beign  of  Terror  was 
at  its  height ;  and  though  frightfully  persecuted,  the  Boyalist 
party  still  maintained  a  courage  and  displayed  an  attitude  of 
resistance  worthy  of  a  better  fortune.  Hence  there  was 
hope  that  if  the  !l^urbon  party  were  supported  from  abroad, 
a  reaction  might  be  produced  in  France,  and  the  aUurming 
spread  of  BepubHcanism  even  yet  be  arrested.  To  effect 
this  object,  an  expedition  was  prepared  with  all  possible 
despatch  for  makmg  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
the  command  of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of 
Moira. 

In  June,  1794,  the  33rd  Eegiment,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wellesley,  embarked  at  Cork,  and  landed 
in  the  ensuing  month  at  Ostend,  whither  it  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  body  of  troops  under  Lord  Moira,  afterwards 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  the  reverses  which  had  been  ezp^ 
rienced  by  the  allies  rendering  reinforcements  indispensable. 
The  armies  of  the  coalition  having  been  driven  from  the 
soil  of  France,  were  at  this  moment  making  a  vain  effort  to 
maintain  themselves  in  Hainault  and  Austrian  Flanders; 
but  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Fleurus  on  the  26th 
June,  1794,  decided  the  fate  of  these  coiintries,  and  the 
allies  fell  back  precipitately  on  Dyle.  The  intended  descent 
upon  the  French  coast  had  never  been  attempted,  and  the 
fwlure  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Netherlands  caused  the 
notion  to  be  altogether  abandoned.  The  destination  of  the 
troops  was  accordingly  changed  from  France  to  Ostend. 
The  enemy,  however,  was  already  in  possession. of  Ypres  on 
the  one  side  and  Brussels  on  the  other.  Near  the  former 
place,  the  Austrian  G-eneral  Clairfayt  had  just  sustained 
three  'defeats,  and  had  retired  on  Grhent.  Walmoden,  the 
Hanoverian  commander,  being  thus  compelled  to  evacuate 
Bruges,  had  marched  to  join  him.  The  Duke  of  York, 
whosd  misfortune  it  was  to  have  been  called  upon  to  com- 
mand so  perfectly  inefficient  an  expedition,  was,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  defeats  driven  from  nis  position  at  Toumay 
to  Antwerp. 

Lord  Moira  deciding  that  the  defence  of  Ostend  was  of  less 
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importance  than  a£^rdmg  immediafce  saccoar^tb-tibe.Btike; 
of  York,  evacuated  that  town  on  the  29th  June,  and  with 
8,000  men  marched  by  Bruges  to  Q-hent,  whence  he  embarked 
on  the  Scheldt,  and  joined  the  camp  of  His  Boyal  Highness 
before  Antwerp.  It  was  here  that  LieutenaottColonel  Wel- 
lesley,  who  accompanied  his  regiment .  from  Oatend^  first 
saw  an  army  in  the  field.  Here  it  was  that  he  received  his 
first  lesson .  in  practical  waifare ;  and .  although  this  his  first 
campaign  offered  but  few  opportunities  of  distincticai,  he 
did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  all  that  presented  themselves. 
In  every  affair  in  which  the  33rd  Eegiment  was  engaged,  it 
was  commanded  by  Lieutenant^^Golonel  Wellesley ;  and  on 
the  river  Neethe,  in  a  warm  affair  near  the  village  of  Boxtel, 
and  in  a  fierce  skirmish  on  the  Waal,  it  did  good  service.  At 
the  dose  of  the  campaign  he  was  selected  by  General  Sir 
David  Dundas  to  cover,  with  the  brigade  to  which  his  regi- 
m^it  was  attached,  the  memorable  retreat  from  Holland ;  a 
duty  which  he  performed  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  that 
intrepid  soldier.  This  movement  was  commenced  in  the 
middle  of  January,  during  a  winter  of  unusual  rigour,  and 
was  peculiarly  trying  to  the  tempers  and  constitutions  of 
men  already  exhausted  by  continued  fatigue,  and  without 
the  clothing  or  comforts  which  might  have  helped  to  mitigate 
the  seveiity  of  the  task. 

The  sufferings  endured  in  this  retreat  were  most  acute. 
The  route  from  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Leeh  to  the  barren 
proviQces  of  Gueldreland  and  Over-Tssel  was  over  desert 
and  fiat  heaths,  with  but  few  houses  on  the  way,  and  those ' 
scattered  singly  or  in  small  hamlets,  which  afforded  little  or 
no  cover  for  the  troops.  It  was  a  hard  frost,  and  bitter 
winds  and  blinding  sleet  from  the  north-east  directly  met 
them  on  the  march.  The  casualty  of  sinking  down  in  a 
torpor  of  fatigue,  and  sleeping  the  sleep  of  death,  was  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  duty  which  devolved  upon  the 
young  commanding  officer  of  the  rear-guard  was  conse- 
quently one  which  demanded  incessant  vigilance.  This  com* 
mand,  the  post  of  honour  in  a  retreat,  stamped  the  young 
soldier,  even  at  that  early  period,  as  a  noticeable  man.  Not- 
withstanding their  sufferings,  the  British  who  formed  part 
of  the  expedition  returned  home  in  good  heart,  if  with 
lively  prejudices  against  the  sans-culottes  of  Bepublican 
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Praaee^  and  a  fnll  disposition  to  trj  afall  with  them  wfam- 
ever  an  opportamtj  might  occur. 

Brief,  howerer,  and  nnsatisfitctonr  as  was  this  campaign 
in  EUmdera,  md  although  it  indndeci  no  general  battle,  and 
but  little  fighting  of  any  kind,  it  was  not  ill  adapted  to  afford 
the  yoong  Lieutenant-Colonel  some  notion  of  war  upon  the 
grand  scale ;  for  the  armjr  to  which  he  was  attached  con- 
sisted of  no  fewer  than  sixty-eight  battalions,  and  eighty 
sfuadrons.  It  bad  also  brou^  him  in  contaet  with  the 
troops  of  rarions  nations,  differing  alike  in  discipline,  habits, 
ODstume,  and  aspect ;  and  had  thus  afforded  him  opportuni- 
ties of  making  obserrations  and  estimating  the  comparative 
Talne  of  military  systems,  which  could  not  hare  failed  to 
be  useful  to  him  in  after-life.  He  may,  in  fict,  be  said  to 
have  begun  his  military  education  as  a  commanding  officer 
in  the  school  of  adversity ;  of  all  schools,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  an  apothegm  which  has  passed  into  a  prov^b,-— the 
best; 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  in  an  early  period  of  his 
career,  the  young  soldier  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of 
doing  justice  to  the  services,  numerous  and  important,  which 
the  late  Duke  of  York  had  rendered  to  the  Armv ;  and  of 
bearing  testimony  to  the  skill  and  generosity  with  which 
his  Hoyal  Highness  had,  in  his  capacity  of'  Commander- 
in-Chief,  administered  the  duties  of  that  office.  Amid  the 
discontent  of  a  retreat,  for  which  he  was  in  no  respect 
lesponsible,  and  the  blind  clamour  which  was  raised  against 
him  in  Parliament  some  years  afterwards,  the  young  Colonel 
was  ever  on  the  alert  to  bear  testimony  to  the  reforms  which 
his  Boyal  Highness  had  effected  in  the  British  military 
service,  and  to  claim  for  him  the  merit  to  which  he  was,  on 
this  ground  at  least,  so  fiilly  entitled. 

On  the  return  of  the  33rd  Begiment  from  Holland,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wellesley  was  ordered  to  join  an  expedition 
about  to  sail  to  the  West  Indies,  under  the  orders  of  Admiral 
Chrifitian.  Owing,  however,  to  » long  detention,  affcer  it 
had  embarked,  ocoasioned  by^  adverse  winds,  and  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  fleet  of  men-of-war  and  transports  which 
had  to  be  collected  together,  it  did  not  positively  sail  until  the 
middle  of  December  1725.  After  having  been  six  weeks  at 
sea  in  most  tempestuous  weather,  the  squadron  was  dis- 
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Sersed  by  a  violent  storm,  and  several  of  the  vessels  foun- 
ered.  The  rest,  in  obedience  to  their  private  instructions 
in  such  an  event,  returned  to  Portsmouth  in  a  very  shattered 
condition.  The  33rd  Eegiment,  on  being  disembarked, 
marched  to  Poole,  where  it  was  stationed  during  the  re- 
nuunder  of  the  winter. 

In  April  of  the  following  year,  the  regiment  was  again 
embarked,  its  desthiation  having  been  changed  to  India; 
but  in  consequence  of  severe  indisposition,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wellesley  was  unable  to  accompany  it.  He  fol- 
lowed it,  however,  so  soon  as  his  health  was  sufficiently 
restored ;  and  having  joined  it  in  September  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  accompanied  it  to  Calcutta,  where  he  landed 
with  it  in  February  1797,  holding  the  rank  of  Colonel  in 
the  army.  "  Thus,"  says  the  accomplished  Sherer,  in  his 
Military  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "  a  star  which 
might  have  set  early  in  the  West  in  obscurity,  and  perhaps 
death,  arose  in  the  tlast  with  life  and  brightness."  JDurinff 
his  voyage  out.  Colonel  Wellesley  is  said  to  have  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  reading,  and  in  studies  connected  with 
his  profession,  and  the  military  history  of  the  country  he 
was  about  to  visit. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1797,  the  Govemor-Gre- 
neral  of  India,  Sir  John  Shore,  having  projected  an  attack 
on  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Manilla,  the  33rd  was  one 
of  the  regiments  selected  to  compose  the  expedition  from 
Bengal,  charged  with  this  service ;  but  on  reaching  Penang, 
where  it  was  to  rendezvous  with  other  troops  sent  from 
Madras  with  a  similar  object,  orders  were  received  recalling 
the  different  corps  to  their  respective  presidencies.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  step  was,  the  representation  of 
Lord  Hobart,  the  Governor  of  Port  St.  George,  to  the 
Governor- General,  that  he  had  great  grounds  for  appre- 
hending that  Tippoo  Saib,  the  Sultan  of  the  Mysore,  would 
take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  so  many  troops,  to  violate 
the  treaty  of  1792,  and  pour  his  forces  into  the  Camatic. 
In  accordance  with  these  orders,  the  33rd  returned  to  Ben- 
gal ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Colonel  Wellesley  prt)ceeded  to 
Madras  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Hobart,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  England.  The  two  months  he  was  absent 
from  his  regiment  he  was  occupied  in  examining  the  several 
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mOitarj  posts  and  establishments  of  the  Madras  Fresidencj; 
and  having  coUected  much  useful  infonnation  concerning 
the  state  of  the  Camatic  generally,  he  returned  to  Calcutta 
to  await  the  arriyal  of  his  eldest  brother,  the  Earl  of  Mom- 
ington,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  John  Shore, 
afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  as  Gt>vemor*  General  of  India. 

A  wiser  or  more  judicious  civil  appointment  has  seldom 
been  made ;  for  a  man  more  eminently  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  this  exalted  office  than  Lord  Momington,  could 
not  have  been  selected.  Having  from  a  very  earlj  age 
devoted  himself  with  remarkable  assiduity  to  the  study  of 
Lidion  history  (he  had  passed  much  of  his  time  in  his  youth 
with  Bishop  Comwallis,  where  he  became  intimatenr  ac- 
quainted with  the  distinguished  ex-Gt>yemor-General  of  Lidia, 
Lord  Comwallis),  and  having  acquired,  as  Commissioner  for 
the  Affairs  of  India  since  1795,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
country  he  was  called  upon  to  govern,  he  seemed  to  possess 
peculiar  and  almost  imnvalled  qualifications  for  the  office. 

Our  empire  in  the  east  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of 
greater  apparent  tranquiUi^  than  it  had  been  for  some 
years ;  and  the  suspicions  of  the  bad  faith  of  Tippoo  Saib, 
which  had  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Manilla  expe- 
dition, having  been  allayed,  there  seemed  to  be  no  present 
demand  upon  the  new  Govemor-Gleneral's  energies.  On 
his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  however,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1798, 
his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character  and  his  great  pene- 
tration enabled  him  at  once  to  discover  the  unsoundness  of 
the  tranquillity  which  was  simulated  on  all  sides,  and  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  the  adoption,  without  delay,  of 
such  energetic  measures  as  were  necessary  to  provide  against 
the  coming  danger. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  precis  like  the  one  on  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  for  us  to  enter  upon  the  history  of  the  poli- 
tical state  of  India  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer.  The 
possessions  of  the  British  East  India  Company,  although 
considerably  augmented  by  the  valuable  districts  wrested 
firom  Tippoo  in  1792,  by  Lord  Comwallis,  under  the  waUs 
of  Seringapatam,  were  far  short  of  the  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory which  they  now  exhibit.  The  presidencies  were  at 
that  time  completely  isolated,  having  extensive  and  powerful 
kingdoms  interposed  between  them.     In  1798,  the  com- 
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pamtively  insignificiuit  territ^es  of  the  Company,  amount- 
ing to  scarcely  a  twelfth  part  of  its  present  emjnre,  were 
divided  as  now  into  tkree  distinct  presidencies ;  namely, 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  presideneies  of  Bengal 
consisted  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  together 
with  the  district  of  Benares;  all  lying  along  the  Gboges, 
and  extending  to  about  the  distance  of  500  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river;  and  a  portion  of  coast  country  in  the 
Bay  of  B^igal,  denominated  the  Noridiem  Sircars ;  as  also 
the  district  of  Midnapour  in  Orissa.  The  government  of 
Madras,  or  Port  St.  George,  contained  what  was  termedvthe 
Jaghire;  .an  inconsiderable  tract  around  Madras,  and  a 
strip  of  territory  stretching  along  the  Coromandel  coast 
as  mr  south  as  Negapatam,  together  with  certain -rights 
over  the  entire  province  of  the  Gamaiic,  amounting  almost 
to  sovereignty.  In  addition  to. tirase,  the  Company  hehl 
some  districts  near  the  Cavery  river,'adjftcent  to  the  Camatie, 
which  were  ceded  by  Tippoo  in  17^.  The  government 
called  the  Bombay  Presidency  conioinied  the  island  so  called, 
about  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  having  an  excellent 
and  capacious  harbour,  together  with  the  Isurger  iskad  of 
Salsette. 

The  remainder  of  this  vast  country  was  ruled  over  by  a 
number  of  independent  princes,  several  of  whom  were  in 
alliance  with  the  British.  Of  these,  the  Nizam  Soubahdar, 
or  supreme  prince  of  the  Deccan,  was  the  most  closely 
connected  with  them.  His  sovereignty  extended  over  the 
kingdom  of  G-olconda,  ^a  portion  of  Berar,  and  Dowlatabad, 
as  also  over  some  of  the  provinces  ceded  by  T^poo  in 
1792 ;  when  by  the  treaty  of  Seringapatam,  that  prisice  was 
deprived  of  half  his  territories,  wnich  were  partitioned 
among  the  British,  the  Nizam,  and  their  ally,  the  Peshwah. 
Hyderabad  was  the  Nizam's  capital,  lying  about  300  miles 
north  of  Madras.  Before  referring  to  the  Mahratta  states, 
it  may  be  useful  to  describe  the  great  divisions  of  India. 

Hindostan  Proper  is  the  country  north  of  the  Nerbudda 
river,  whose  course  is  nearly  east  and  west.  The  Decoan 
is  that  part  between  the  Nerbudda  and  Kistoa.  South  of 
the  Kistna  ore  the  Camatie,  Mysore,  and  Malabar.  .The 
Mahratta  territories. extend  £rom  Delhi  in  the  nortib,  to  the 
river  Toombuddsa  in  .the .  south ;  49omprifling  the  .provinoeB 
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of  Delhi,  Agra,  Ajmeer,  Malwa,  GKizenit,  CandeiBb,  Bas* 
laaa,  Bejapoor,  Goncaii,  Benr,  and  part  of  Dovlatabad. 
The  popuUtiou  of  the  Mahrattaa  was  estimated  at  forty 
millioiis  of  di&ieiat  mitioDs  and  tribes,  of  whom  nine-tenths 
were  Hindos,  and  the  rest  Mohammedans.  The  head  of 
this  vast  empire  was  the  Peshwah,  having  under  him  a  con- 
federation of  princes.  His  capital  and  residence  were  at 
Fo<»iah.  The  most  formidable  enemv  of  the  British  was 
Tippoo,  Sultaun  of  the  Mysore,  who  having  been  stripped 
of  half  his  dominions  by  the  treaty  of  I7i>2,  had  brooded 
in  silence  over  his  disgrace,  and  cherished  that  hatred  to 
the  English  name,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  fath^, 
Hyder  Ali.  He  had  a  large  army,  chiefly  disciplined  by 
Prenchmen,  and  the  c^itral  situation  of  his  kingdom  gave 
him  great  advantages  for  either  attack  or  defence.  The 
Nizam  had  been  a  mthful  ally  of  the  British,  but  over  his 
tamj,  the  Erench,  who  appear  to  have  been  its  organisers 
and  instructors,  had  exercised  a  great  and  undue  influence. 
Another  prince  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  this  war  was 
Dowlut  Uao  Seindiah,  a  warlike  Mahratta  chief,  whose  seat 
of  government  was  Ougein  in  Malwa,  although  his  court  was 
usually  in  his  camp. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  engaged  Lord  Momington's 
al^ntion,  after' his  accession  to  the  Q-ovemor-G-eneralship, 
was  the  equivocal  attitude  of  Tippoo  Saib,  who  having  re- 
peatedly inMnged  his  treaties  with  the  English  government, 
was  now  intriguing  with  Buonaparte,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  a  levy  of  French  troops,  to  assist  him  in  taking 
possession  of  the  South  of  India.  After  many  proofs  of 
his  enmity  to  England,  the  Govemor-G-eneral  wrote  to 
him,  in  an  ezpostulatory  tone,  suggesting  to  him  to  settle 
any  pending  conta*oversy  between  Umself  and  the  East  India 
Company,  by  means  of  negociation;  but  did  not,  mean- 
while, neglect  to  prepare  for  offensive  operations,  should 
they  be  called  for.  Accordingly,  an  army  was  assembled 
at  VeUore,  under  the  command  of  General  Lord  Harris, 
which  was  prepared  to  enter  the  Mysore  territory  on  the 
shortest  notice.  Li  a  new  treaty,  wmch  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Sultaun  of  the  Mysore,  it  was  expresslv  stipulated 
that  the  <  French  mercenaries,  who  officered  the  army  of 
^he-NisoDpi;  should  be  -forthwith  dismissed.      In  spite  of 
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these  arrangements,  he  was  intriguing  with  the  King  of 
Candahar  and  Cabul  to  invade  our  territories  from  the 
north,  and  with  the  Mahrattas  to  make  common  cause 
with  him  against  ns.  At  this  juncture  our  alliances  in 
the  Deccau  were  most  unstable.  French  influence  was 
paramount  in  the  Court  of  the  Nizam;  and  the  Court 
of  Peshwah  at  Poonah  was  at  the  mercy  of  Scindiah,  who 
was  at  hand  with  a  large  army,  and  dictated  all  its  measures. 
Other  native  magnates  of  India  were  known  to  be  equally 
unfavourable  to  England,  and  it  became  necessary  that 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  should  be  adopted.  A  mutiny 
among  the  Sepoys  at  Yellore  offered  an  excuse  for  the 
despatch  of  a  force  from  Fort  "William,  which,  assisted  by 
the  Nizam's  cavalry,  surrounded  the  infantry,  and  having 
arrested  the  officers  (most  of  whom  were  French),  disarmed 
the  Sepoys.  This  successful  c(ywp  annihilated  the  French 
influence  in  the  Camatic ;  and  the  news  of  Nelson's  victory, 
which  had  just  reached  the  Grovemor  -  Q-eneral,  relieved 
him  from  all  apprehension  that  the  Sultaun  would  receive 
assistance  from  abroad.  His  preparations  being  complete, 
he  waited  in  vain  for  a  satisfactory  answer  to  his  remon- 
strances, and  then  directed,  preliminary  to  a  declaration  of 
war,  the  British  army  to  advance.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, no  alternative,  save  an  appeal  to  the  sword,  appears 
to  have  been  left  to  him ;  and  Lord  Momington  repaired 
accordingly  to  Calcutta,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  himself 
in  more  immediate  communication  with  General  Harris. 

The  letter  of  the  Governor- General  to  Tippoo  Saib  having 
been  left  unanswered,  or  answered  evasively,  a  declaration 
of  war  was  issued  on  the  22nd  February,  1799,  the  British 
army  collected  at  Vellore  having  been  augmented  by  the 
large  contingent  of  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan.  Of  the  latter 
force,  the  infantir  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Wellesley,  and  the  cavalry  under  that  of  Meer  Alum,  the 
prince's  minister.  "We  have  already  alluded  to  the  dangerous 
condition  of  our  alliances  in  the  Deccan.  The  ostensible 
head  of  the  Mahratta  Empire  was  the  Peshwah,  having 
under  him  a  conlederation,  independent  in  everything  but 
name,  of  his  authority,  who  were  all  more  or  less  hostile  to 
the  British  Government.  The  designs  of  Tippoo  Saib  bad 
been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  a  proclamation  issued  b^ 
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the  ErencK  G^oyemor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  which  reached 
Bengal  in  June  1798.  This  document,  which  was  in  reply 
to  a  direct  appeal  from  Tippoo  to  the  French  nation  for  held 
against  the  £kiglish,  stated  that  he  only  awaited  the  moment 
when  the  French'  should  come  to  his  assistance,  to  deckre 
war  against  the  English,  all  of  whom  he  ardently  desired  to 
expel  £rom  India.  The  authenticity  of  this  proclamation, 
which  was  at  first  doubted,  was  soon  confirmed  by  the  arrival 
from  the  Isle  of  France  of  100  men  and  several  officers  for 
the  service  of  Tippoo,  by  whom  they  were  instantly  and 
graciously  received.  Notwithstanding  the  crippled  condi- 
tion of  the  Sultaun,  he  had  contrived  by  superior  manage- 
ment to  recruit  his  army ;  and  aided  by  French  instructors, 
had  considerably  improved  its  discipline  and  efficiency.  Ho 
was,  therefore,  even  unassisted,  a  very  formidable  anta- 
gonist. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1798,  Lord  Momington  directed 
Lieutenant- Greneral  Harris,  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 
Madras,  to  assemble  a  large  force  in  the  Camatic.  On  the 
8th  of  November  he  addressed  a  firm  but  conciliatory  letter 
to  Tippoo,  intimating  his  knowledge  of  the  intrigues  to 
which  he  had  been  a  party,  and  offering  to  terminate  their 
disputes  by  peaceful  negociations.  To  this  and  a  second 
communication  of  a  similar  import,  Tippoo  returned  no 
answer.  On  the  9th  January,  1799,  the  Governor-General 
addressed  to  him,  &om  Madras,  a  third  letter,  which  shared 
the  fia,te  of  its  predecessors,  although  it  terminated  with  a 
threat  of  immediate  hostilities  if  a  single  day  were  allowed 
to  elapse  without  the  return  of  a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  British  army,  as  we  have  already  stated,  began  its 
march  to  Seringapatam,  and  made  all  its  leading  dispositions 
for  the  contest  oefore  the  Governor-General  had  issued  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  armies  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar 
were  in  so  weak  and  inefficient  a  condition,  that  hostiUties 
could  not  be  commenced  at  once.  A  large  army,  however, 
fuUy  prepared  to  take  the  field,  was  collected  with  unprece- 
dented expedition,  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  General  Harris 
having  sent  Tippoo  his  ultimatum,  commenced  hostilities. 
The  hill  forts  were  surrendered  without  resistance;  and 
when  the  army  of  the  Camatic  passed  the  eastern  firontier  of 
Mysore,  that  of  the  western  coast,  amounting  to  6,400  men, 


was  a]«io  marching  upon  Seringapatam.  This  foiwe  had. 
been  assembled  at  Cannamore  under  Greneral  Stuart,  and 
was  destined  to  combine  its  operations  with  those  of  General 
Harris.  Tippoo's  first  movement  was  towards  the  east,  as  if 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  Harris ;  but  he  suddenly  broke  up 
&om  his  encampment  at  Seringapatam,  and  taking  with  him 
the.  flower  of  his  infantry,  marched  swiftly  towards  the  divi- 
sion coming-  from  Cannamore,.  and  encamped  on  the  5th  of 
March  close  beside  them.  From  the  nature  of  the  country, 
which  is  full  of  jungle,  it  could  noi?  be  ascertained  if  Tippoo 
was  himself  in  the  camp.  On  the  6th,  the  enemy  made  a. 
sudden  and  impetuous  attack  on  the  brigade^  consisting  of 
three  native  battalions,  of  Colonel  Montresor,  which  was 
posted  in  advmice  at  Seduseer.  The  assailed  battalions, 
though  vastly  outnumberedy  stood  their  ground  with  great 
gallantry ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  Greneral  Stuart 
that  the  troops  of  the  Sultaun  were  overpowered,  wi<^  a 
loss  of  about  1500  men.  They  numbered  11,000  before  the 
action.  The  gallant  brigade  of  Colonel  Montresor  lost  only 
140  men,  yet  the  combatants  on  both  sides  were  natives, — a 
proof  how  much  discipline  has  to  do  with  the  stability  of  a 
iuUtary  force.  .  .       "     . 

The  preparations  for  this  campaign  had  been  made  upon 
a  grana  scale;  the  Earl  of  Mornington  sharing  the  well- 
known  opinion  of  his  brother  of  the  danger  and  inexpedi- 
ency, of  **  little  wars."  It  is  a  sound  principle  of  mihtaiy 
policy^  that  by  taking  the  field  in<  full-  strength,  campaigns 
are  rendered  shctrt  as  well  as  decisive;  There  is  conse* 
quently,  in  the  end,  &  saving  of  treasure,  and  of  what  is 
a  thousand  times  more  valuable,,  of  human  life,  in  striking 
the  blow  at  once  with  all  our  strength.  The  force  under 
General  Harris  could  not  have  fallen  far  short  of  40,000 
men.  The  Bombay  army  under  Lieutenant-Greneral  Stuart 
consisted  of  6400  effective  combatants,  of  whom  1600  were 
Europeans.  The  two  other  divisions  comprised  one  of 
5000  men  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bead,  and  another  of 
4000  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brown.  These  troops  had 
marched  from  the  southern  districts  of  the  Carnatic  and 
Baramahl,  to  co-operate  with  General  Harris.  The  military 
establishment  of  the  Sultaim  amounted  to  some  76,000 
men;  namely,  Eegular  Cavalry,  6000;  Irregular*  ditto,  7000; 
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Guards  (alayes)  4000 ;  Begular  Infantrv,  30,000 ;  Pikemcn, 
]5,000;  Carnatic  Peons,  8000;  and  Pioneers,  6000. 

The  progress  of  the  Angio-Indian  force  was  necessarilj 
slow,  in  consequence,  among  other  obstacles,  of  the  enor* 
mous  number  of  its  non-combatants.  Some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  extent  of  this  overwhelming  evil  from  the 
fact  that  the  troops  of  the  Nizam  numbered  no  fewer  than 
20,000  BrinjajTies  (deidera  in  grain  or  rice),  and  aa  manj 
more  servants  and  attendants  of  various  kinds.  When  to 
such  axL  incumbrance  are  added  the  baggage  of  the  troops, 
smd  the  animals  engaged  in  its  transport,  some  idea  maybe 
formed  of  the  difficult  of  advancing,  not  to  say  protecting, 
such  a  body. 

A^r  his  defeat  at  Seduseer,  Tippoo,  having  waited  at 
Perii^atam  (whither  he  had  retired  after  his  defeat  of  the 
6tii)  until  the  11th,  returned  to  Seringapatam  on  the  14th 
of  March,  saxd.  moved  thence  to  meet  the  Madras  army. 
On  marching  from  Sultaunpet  to  Malavelly  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  of  March,  the  army  of  the  Mysore  was  dis« 
covered  in  great  force,  posted  on  some  high  grounds  to 
the  westward  of  the  town.  At  ten  o'clock,  Tippoo  opened 
a  distant  cannonade,  at  the  same  time  threatening  wiUi  his 
cavidry  the  British  pickets  on  the  right :  a  supporting  corps 
was  pushed  forward  by  General  Harris,  and  a  general  action 
resulted^  The  33rd  regiment  and  the  troops  of  the  Nizam 
under  Colonel  Wellesley,  formed  and  advanced  upon  the 
left,  supported  by  the  regular  cavalry  under  General  Floyd. 
The  right  moved  forward  under  the  more  immediate  di- 
rection of  General  Harris:  2000  of  the  Sultaun's  best 
trained  infantry  advanced  firmly  upon  the  British  33rd,  and 
came  within  sixty  paces  before  delivering  their  fire.  The 
33rd,  led  on  by  their  Colonel,  charged  these  Cushoons, 
bayonet  in  hand,  and  overthrew  them.  The  cavalry  of 
Floyd  was  soon  among  their  broken  ranks.  Having  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  of  his  best  troops  by  a  corps  scarcely 
one-third  their  number,  and  retired  Ms  guns,  Tippoo  aban- 
doned the  field  to  his  conquerors,  and  thus  ended  the 
battle  of  Malavelly.  The  Sultaun  left  2000  of  his  troops 
upon  the  field :  the  loss  of  the  British  was  very  trifling : 
8ome  20  killed,  and  80  wounded. 

c2 
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CHAPTEE  n.  . 

Siege  of  Seringapatam-— Storm  and  Capture  of  the  Fortress — ^llppoo's 
Conduct  and  Death — ^Treasures  discovered  in  the  Palace — Colonel 
Wellesley  appointed  Governor  of  Mysore — Colonel  Wellesley's  services 
ag^nst  Dhoondiah  Waugh — Appointment  to  be  second  in  command  of 
the  Troops  collected  at  Trincomalee,  for  an  attack  upon  Manilla — 
Colonel  Welleflley's  return  to  Seringapatam,  and  resumption  of  hi» 
Command  in  Mysore — ^Promoted  to  the  rank  of  General — ^Battle  of 
Assye. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  28th  of  March,  Greneral  Harris 
resumed  his  movements,  having  decided  on  crossing  the 
Cavery  by  the  ford  at  Sosilay,  after  the  country  in  his  front 
had  been  carefuUy  reconnoitred,  and  reported  free  from  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  Sul- 
taun  had  been  totally  mistaken  as  to  the  line  of  march  by 
which  the  British  would  approach  the  capital ;  for,  errone- 
ously believing  that  their  route  would  be  the  direct  one,  he 
had  despatched  thither  the  main  body  of  his  army,  deter- 
mined to  oppose  their  advance  on  his  capital,  by  risking 
a  decisive  battle.  This  was  a  fatal  oversight.  He  un- 
covered the  best  road  to  Seringapatam ;  and,  unchecked  by 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  the  march  of  the  British  divisions 
was  leisurely  effected.  The  villages  through  which  they 
passed  were  stocked  amply  with  provisions, — stacks  of 
forage  were  everywhere  standing  in  the  fields, — ^not  a  musket 
was  heard, — anci  the  march  seemed  rather  a  military  move- 
ment through  a  friendly  country,  internally  at  peace,  than  an 
advance  upon  an  enemy's  capital,  covered  by  a  force  of 
50,000  men. 

Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  the  Mysore  country,  is 
situated  on  an  island  three  miles  and  a  half  in  length  (west 
to  east),  and  towards  its  centre  about  one  and  a  half  broad. 
It  is  1170  miles  from  Calcutta,  622  from  Bombay,  and  200 
from  Madras.  The  fortress,  whose  enceinte  forms  an  irre- 
gular four-sided  figure,  stands  at  the  western,  or  with 
reference  to  the  course  of  the  river,  upper  extremity  of  the 
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ifilaind,  occupying,  with  its  outworks,  a  space  of  nearly  a 
mOe  square.  On  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  fortress, 
the  defences  were  multiplied  to  a  great  extent ;  and  since 
the  attack  of  Lord  Comwallis  in  1792,  a  line  of  entrench- 
ments had  been  carried  quite  across  the  island  from  the 
Bajah's  garden  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Periapatam  gate, 
wmch  opens  on  the  riyer  from  the  south  side  of  the  city. 
The  northern  and  western,  or  more  correctly  speaking, 
south-western  fronts,  were  undefended  by  outworks,  and 
the  base  of  their  lofty  towered  walls  was  washed  by  the 
Cavery. 

The  fort  was  encompassed  by  two  distinct  walls,  each 
haying  ditches,  bastions,  and  a  number  of  cayaliers — a 
species  of  defence  in  great  fayour  with  Indian  engineers. 
On  the  different  faces  of  the  fort,  the  gates  were  secured  by 
numerous  outworks.  As  a  fortress,  Seringapatam  was 
generally  strong ;  but  an  immensity  of  labour  and  materials 
had  been  expended  in  useless  and  ill-designed  defences. 
"Within  the  walls  two  buildings  were  yery  remarkable, — ^the 
palace  of  the  Sultaun,  and  the  beautiful  mosque  near  the 
Bangalore  gate,  from  whose  lofty  and  elegant  minarets  the 
country  for  many  miles  around  was  yisible. 

The  army  amyed  before  Seringapatam  on  the  3rd  April, 
and  on  the  5th  encamped  at  a  distance  of  3500  paces  from 
the  western  face  of  the  works ;  haying  on  the  right,  the  con- 
tingent of  the  Nizam,  en  potence,  resting  on  a  height,  and 
the  extreme  left  on  the  Cayery.  In  front,  there  were 
aeyeral  ruined  yillages  and  rising  grounds,  with  an  aqueduct 
running  in  an  easterly  direction,  within  1700  yards  of  the 
fort,  and  winding  towards  the  right,  until  it  reached  a 
wooded  tope,  called  the  Sultaunpet.  The  whole  of  this 
ground  was  broken  and  irregular,  affording  to  Tippoo's 
skirmishers  and  rocket-men  a  safe  coyer,  from  which  the 
adyanced  pickets  could  be  seriously  annoyed.  Otherwise 
the  British  camp  was  fayoiu»bly  situated — ^fiye  large  topes 
(groyes  or  thickets)  of  cocoa,  areca,  bamboo,  and  otner 
trees,  furnished,  within  the  lines,  an  abimdant  stock  of 
materials  for  a  siege — an  adyantage  which  no  other  position 
near  Seringapatam  could  haye  afforded. 

Prom  the   facility  which   the  Sultaunpet  and  adjacent 
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endoBures  ofSsted  the  Sultaun's  troops  of  Bnnojande,  HkB 
-broken  ground  in  front  of  the  position  was  exfimined-by 
General  Baird^ith  a  part  of 'his  brigade,  on  the  night  of 
the  5th.  The  whole  waB  found  unooeupied ;  andithe^eite- 
ral  returned  to  the  camp,  "  after  ^Bcouriug  the  tope  in^all 
directions,"  witibout  discovering  an  enemy.  Aware  of  i1>s 
advantages,  the  Mussulmans,  early  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, re-occupied  the  tope  and  ruined  village,  from  both  of 
\v;hich  they  kept  up  a  teaming  fusilade,  with  an  occasicmal 
discharge  of  rockets.  Some  of  the  latter  feU  within  the 
tents  of  the  British  encampment — and  it  became  advisable 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  whole  line  of  posts  which 
thev  had  formed  amongst  the  enclosures. 

One' column,  composed  of  Her  Majesty's  12th  Begiment 
and  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  with  guns,  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.*Golonel  Shaw,  was  ordered  to  attack  a  ruined 
village  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  British  position.;  -whilst 
the  other,  led  by  Colonel  Wellesley,  and  consisting  of  the 
d3rd  Begiment  and  a  native  battalion,  without  g^ms,  was 
directed  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  tope  to  the  left  of  the 
village  of  Sultaunpettah.  The  failure  of  this  attempt  was 
foreseen  by  Colonel  Wellesley.  The  ground  had  not  been 
properly  reconnoitred,  and  the  guns  were  sent  with  the 
wrong  column — as  the  bayonet  is  the  best  weapon  with 
which  to  drive  an  enemy  out  of  houses;  whereas  grape  and 
canister  seem  best  adapted  to  clear  topes.  The  darkness  of 
the  night  was  moreover  unfavourable  to  such  an  operation, 
and  the  interior  of  the  tope  being  everywhere  intersected 
by  canals  for  irrigating  the  betel-plants,  confused  the  assail- 
ants, and  left  them  no  alternative  but  to  retire.  In  so 
doing,  Colonel  Wellesley  was  struck  on  the  knee  by  a  spent 
ball,  and  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  having  wandered  for  several  hours  in  darkness  before 
he  could  regain  the  camp.  At  break  of  day,  the  attack  was 
renewed  with  complete  success,  and  the  Sultaun's  troops 
were  driven  from  afl  the  inclosures  they  had  strengthened. 

Alarmed  at  the  turn  which  aiiairs  appeared  to  be  taking, 
the  Sultaun  sent  a  vakeel  to  General  Harris,  pretending 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  ground  for  these  hostilities :  but 
the  General  contented  himself  with  referring  to    Lord 
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Momixigton's  letfcers,  snd  jnooeeded  vigmoiuly  with  tiie 


Immediaiely  after  establinhiiig  fak  postB  in  firont  of 
fieringi^atam,  the  Commander-in-Chief  detached  General 
Plojd,  with  four  regiments  of  eavalry  (one  European), 
£Te  battalions  of  infantry,  and  20Q0  of  the  Nizam's  none, 
to  Periapatam,  to  unite  with  the  Bombay  army,  and  lecine 
its  advance.  This  service  was  ably  executed,  and  the 
junction  with  General  Stuart  eflfected  safely  on  the  10th. 
"roth  these  armies,  with  large  supplies,  havinff  reached 
(head-quarters,  the  siege  was  vigorously  pressed  on.  A. 
sortie,  made  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  had  been  repnlaed; 
and  a  parallel  opened  within  760  paces  of  the  works.  The 
progress  of  the  batteries  was  rapid ;  the  approaches  had 
reached  within  200  paces  of  an  entrenchment  still  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy ;  when  General  Harris  determined  to 
drive  them  ^m  that  post,  preparatory  to  the  closer  invest- 
ment of  the  fortress.  Colonel  Wellesley,  commanding  in 
torn  :in  the  trenches,  was  ordered  to  direct  the  attack ;  and 
proper  dispositions  were  made  to  storm  the  entienchmentB 
at  sunset. 

The  troops  ordered  for  the  assault  moved  forward  in  two 
columns.  During  the  previous  hour,  the  fire  of  the  English 
batteries  had  been  turned  entirely  on  the  enemy's  works, 
and,  cettdng  when  the  advance  of  the  storming  party  vras 
observed,  it  was  then  directed  on  an  angle  of  the  fort,  from 
the  guns  of  which  the  assailants  had  most  annoyance  to  appre- 
hend. The  attack  had  been  airanged  with  excellent  judg- 
ment, .and  was  most  gallantly  executed.  The  entrenchments 
were  stormed,  occupied  by  the  assailants,  and,  in  a  few 
Jiours,  tolerably  secured  from  the  fire  of  the  place. 

On  the  20th  the  Sultaun  attempted  once  more  to  open  a 
negociation  with  General  Harris.  The  only  terms  to  which 
the  General  would. listen  seemed  hard  enough.  The  French 
mercenaries  were  to  be  sent  within  forty-eight  hours  to  the 
British  camp ;  half  Tippoo's  dominions  to  be  surrendered;  the 
allies  to  select  which  moiety  they  pleased ;  all  disputed  claims 
to  be  relinquished  on  the  Sultaun's  part;  all  prisoners  released: 
and,  lastly,  a  payment  of  two  crores  of  sicca  rupees,  made 
by  two  instalments,  one  in  money  or  bullion  on  the  spot, 
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the  other  in  six  months  from  the  signing  of  the  treatj. 
As  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  four  of 
Tippoo's  sons,  and  four  of  his  chief  Sirdars,  were  demanded 
as  hostages.  This  reply  was  despatched  on  the  22nd.  On. 
the  28th  another  proposal  for  a  conference  was  forwarded  by 
the  Sultaun,  but  occasioned  no  relaxation  in  the  preparations 
for  the  assault,  now  close  upon  completion. 

On  the  30th  a  battery  was  unmasked,  and  commenced 
breaching  the  bastion ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  May  another  was 
completed,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  curtain  to  the 
right.  Several  guns  of  large  calibre  were  gradually  got  to 
work ;  and  the  old  masonry,  unable  to  support  this  well- 
served  and  sustained  cannonade,  began  to  yield.  Masses 
of  the  wall  came  down  into  the  ditch.  A  breach  in  the 
fausse-braye  was  reported  practicable — and  on  the  3rd  of 
May  the  face  of  the  oastion  was  in  such  a  state  of  ruin,  that 
preparations  were  made  for  an  immediate  assault ;  and  in  a 
brief  letter,  orders  to  that  effect  were  given  next  morning  to 
Major- Greneral  Baird,  who  had  volunteered  to  command  the 
storming  party  * 

The  troops  ordered  for  the  assault  were  composed  of 
Europeans  and  natives.  They  were  selected  from  the  armies 
of  the  three  Presidencies,  with  200  of  the  Nizam's  con- 
tingent :  the  whole  amounting  to  4476.  The  right  column, 
under  Colonel  Sherbrooke,  consisted  of  the  flank  companies 
of  the  Scotch  brigade,  and  De  Meuron's  regiment;  the 
King's  73rd  and  74th ;  eight  companies  of  coast,  and  six 
of  Bombay,  sepoys ;  with  50  artillerymen,  and  a  detachment 
of  gun  lascars.  The  left  column,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Dunlop,  comprised  six  European  flank-companies  of  the 
Bombay  army,  the  Bang's  12th  and  33rd  regiments,  ten 
flank-companies  of  sepoys,  and  50  artiller3rmen  and  their 
gun  lascars.  The  whole  were  placed  before  daylight  in  the 
trenches,  and  noon  was  properly  chosen  as  the  best  hour  for 
the  attack. 

*  T)aQfatisse-hraye  is  an  outer  work,  for  securing  the  covered  way 
and  fosse.  It  has  generally  a  terre-plein,  of  16  to  24  feet,  nearly  levd 
with  the  field,  and  defended  by  a  parapet.  Bastions  form  the  angular 
portions  of  a  fortification;  «ind  curtains  are  the  connecting  walls,  which 
unite  them  with  each  other. 
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At  one  o'clock  the  troops  moved  from  the  trenches — 
crossed  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Caveiy,  under  an  eitremely 
heavy  fire — ^passed  the  glacis  and  ditch — and  ascended  the 
breaches  in  the  fausse-braye,  and  rampart  of  the  fort; 
surmounting,  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  every  obstacle 
which  the  difficulty  of  the  passage  and  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy  presented  to  oppose  their  progress.  Major-General 
Baird  had  divided  his  force,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
ramparts  to  the  right  and  left ;  one  division  was  commanded 
by  Colonel  Sherbrooke,  the  other  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bunlop;  the  latter  was  disabled  in  the  breach,  but  both 
corps,  although  strongly  opposed,  were  completely  suc- 
cessful. 

Although  the  river  had  been  carefully  examined  during 
the  preceding  night,  and  the  proper  place  by  which  the 
troops  should  effect  their  passage,  marked  out  by  inserting 
stakes  in  the  sand,  Sherbrooke's  column,  swerving  to  the 
right,  got  into  deep  water,  and  the  pro^ss  of  the  whole 
was  retarded.  Baird,  observing  the  dimcul^,  rushed  on 
close  to  the  forlorn  hope — cheered  the  men  forward — and, 
in  six  minutes,  the  British  colours  were  flying  above  the 
breach. 

So  far  the  assault  had  been  successful: — **  the  breach  was 
won;"  and  the  assailants  pressed  boldly  forward:  while 
the  defenders,  partially  taken  by  surprise,  were  astounded 
to  see  the  Cavery  crossed  with  Uttle  loss,  and  the  rampart 
carried  without  a  check.  But  unforeseen  difficulties  were 
behind,  which  accident  fortunately  assisted  British  valour  to 
surmount. 

When  G-eneral  Baird  had  reached  the  top  of  the  breach, 
he  discovered,  to  his  inexpressible  surprise,  a  second  ditch, 
full  of  water,  within  the  outer  wall.  !Fortunately,  however, 
in  leading  the  troops  along  the  ramparts,  he  met  with  some 
scaffi>lding  which  had  been  raised  for  the  use  of  the  work- 
men who  had  been  repairing  the  wall.  Having  immediately 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  thus  luckily  pre- 
sented itself,  he  crossed  the  inner  ditch,  and  proceeded  by, 
the  ramparts  to  the  other  side  of  the  fort,  where  the  tv^ 
columns  were  to  meet,  and  enter  the  body  of  the  town.*  -  P^^ 

The  ramparts  and  cavaliers  having  been  captured:*^*?" 

*  Despatch  of  General  Harris.  ^ 
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oocapied  by  fresh  battalions,  who  followed  to  support  the 
storming  parties,  success  became  certain ;  and  to  save  unne- 
cessary effusion  of  blood,  Major  Allan  was  dispatched  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  to  demand  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  place. 

To  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  the  Sultaun  would  not  be- 
lieve that  Seriugapatam  could  be  carried  by  assault,  and 
that  the  attempt  would  be  made  in  open  day.  Although 
the  troops  chosen  for  the  attack  had  been  marched  to  the 
trenchesl)efore  there  was  sufficient  light  to  betray  the  move- 
ment of  a  body  of  such  unusual  strength,  it  was  impossible 
to  conceal  them  altogether  from  the  enemy's  view,  and  Meer 
Ghoffar  reported  the  circumstance  to  his  master.  Tippoo 
coldly  noticed  the  intelligence,  but  took  no  measures  to 
oppose  an  attai^,  which  the  sirdar  assured  liim  might  be 
momentarily  apprehended.  The  Sultaun  resumed  his  seat ; 
in  a  few  minutes  a  breathless  messenger  informed  him  that 
the  columns  were  crossing  the  river ;  and  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  musketry  confirmed  the  &ital  news.  Eising  from  table, 
where  dinner  had  been  laid  under  a  thatched  shed  on 
the  northern  faee  of  the  works,  he  performed  his  ablu- 
tions coolly,  and  called  for  his  horse  and  arms.  At  that 
moment  tne  death  of  his  best  officer,  Meer  G^hoffar,  was 
announced.  The  Sultaun  paid  a  tribute  to  the  bravery 
of  his  favourite,' named  his  successor,  and  rode  forth  never 
to  return.  Having  reached  the  inner  wall,  Tippoo  gave 
his  horse  to  an  attendant,  and  mounting  the  ramparts,  placed 
himself  behind  a  traverse  that  commanded  the  approaches 
from  the  breach.  His  servants  were  provided  with  carbines, 
which  they  occasionally  handed  to  their  master,  who  fired 
repeatedlv  at  the  assailants,  and,  as  it  was  asserted  after- 
wards, with  fatal  effect.  But  the  storming  party,  having 
carried  part  of  the  ramparts,  were  actually  entering  the  body 
of  the  place,  and  the  Sultaun  was  obliged  to  retire  haatily, 
accompanied  by  his  personal  attendants. 

Patigued,  suffering  from  intense  heat,  and  pained  by  an 
old  wound,  Tippoo  mounted  his  horse,  and  retreated  slowly 
^|ong  the  notbem  rampart.  The  British  were  momentarily 
policing  ground,  the  garrison  in  every  direction  flying,  whOe 
unite  \ttering  fusilade,  and  occasionally  a  wild  huzza,  told  that 
^tors  were  everywhere  advancing.    Instead  of  quitting 
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tbe  citjr/ns  be  migbt  hare  done,  the  Sultaun  citMsed  the 
bridge  or&r  the  inner  ditch,  and  entered  the  town.  The 
covered  gateway  was  now  crowded  with  fugitives,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  bayonets  of  their  con- 
querors, who  were  heard  approaching  at  either  side.  A. 
random  shot  struck  the  Sultaun :  he  pressed  his  horse  forward, 
bdt  his  passage  was  impeded  bv  a  mob  of  fugitives,  who 
literally  chok^  the  gloomy  arcti.  Presently,  a  cross  fire 
opened,  and  filled  the  passage  with  the  dead  and  woiuded. 
Tippoo's  horse  was  killed;  but  his  followers  managing  to 
disengage  him,  dragged  him  exhausted  from  beneath  the 
iallen  ^teed,  and  plaeed  him  in  his  palanquin.  Escape  was 
impossible;  the  British  were  alreaay  in  the  gateway;  tiro 
bayonet  was  unsparingly  at  work,  for  quarter  at  this  moment 
was  neither  given  nor  expected.  Dazzled  by  the  glittering 
of  his  jewelled  turban,  a  soldier  dashed  forward  and  caught 
the  Siiltaun's  sword-belt.  "With  fiailing  strength  Tippoo  cut 
boldly  at  his  assailant,  and  inflicted  a  trifling  wound.  The 
soldier,  irritated  by  pain,  drew  back,  laid  his  musket  to  iiis 
shoulder,  and  shot  the  Sultaun  dead.  His  companions,  per- 
ceiving the  struggle,  rushed  up;  the  palanquin  was  over- 
turned, the  bearers  cut  down,  the  body  of  the  departed 
tyrant  -thrown  upon  a  heap  of  dead  and  dying,  and  the 
corpse,  despoiled  of  every  thing  valuable,  left  among  the 
fallen  Mussulmans — ^naked,  unknown,  and  unregarded. 

Soon  after  this  catastrophe  had  occurred.  Major  Allan, 
having  proceeded  to  the  palace,  found  part  of  the  83rd  re^- 
ment  under  arms  before  the  gateway,  and  some  of  the  fiimily 
of  the  Sultaun  in  the  balcony  above,  in  a  state  of  dreadful 
alarm.  On  being  admitted  by  the  Killedar,  and  introduced 
to  Tippoo's  sons,  the  Major  endeavoured  to  remove  their 
apprehensions,  by  an  assurance  that  he  would  remain  with 
them  himself,  and  secure  them  from  danger.  Presently 
General  Baird  was' announced ;  and  after  confirming  Major 
Allan's  promise  of  protection,  he  inquired  where  the  Sul- 
taun was?  The  princes  declared  themselves  ignorant  of 
every  thing  respecting  their  fother,  from  the  time  he  quitted 
the  pandal*  for  the  ramparts ;  but,  supposing  that  Tippoo 
might  be  still  concealed  within  the  palace,  the  General  com- 
menced a  careful  search ;  a  guard  having  been  previously 

*  The  oriental  tenn  for  an  open  thed. 
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placed  around  the  zenana,  to  protect  the  women  and  prevent 
the  Sultaun's  escape,   should  he  have  retired  thither  for 
security.     But  the  search  was  discontinued.     The  Killedar 
reluctantly  informed  General  Baird  and  Colonel  Wellesley, 
that  it  was  reported  his  master  had  been  wounded  in  the 
northern  gateway  of  the  fort,  and  that  he  was  still  lying 
there;  and  volunteered  to  conduct  them  to  the  spot.     On 
arriving  at  the  place,  the  entrance  was  found  choked  with 
the  dead  and  dying ;  and  from  the  number  of  corpses  heaped 
irregularly  around,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  numbers  of 
the  slain  Mussulmen — a  disgusting  and  tedious  operation. 
The  light  had  failed, — ^the  archway  was  low  and  gloomy, — 
and  torches  were  obtained.     Presently,  the  Sultaun's  horse 
was  recognized  by  the  Killedar;  his  palanquin  was  after- 
wards discovered;  a  further  search  proved  successful,  and 
the  body  itself  was  found.     The  heat  had  not  yet  left  the 
corpse ;  and  though  despoiled  of  sword  and  belt,  sash  and 
turban,  the  well-known  talisman  that  encircled  his  right 
arm  was  easily  recognised  by  the  Killedar.     The  amulet, 
formed  of  some  metallic  substance  of  silvery  hue,  was  sur- 
rounded by  magic  scrolls  in  Arabic  and  Persian  characters, 
and  sewed  carefully  in  several  pieces  of  richly-flowered  silk. 
The  eyes  were  unclosed;   the  countenance  wearing  that 
appearance  of  stern  composure,  that  induced  the  lookers-on 
for  a  time  to  fancy,  that  the  proud  spirit  of  the  haughty 
Sultaun  was  stiU  lingering  in  its  tenement  of  clay.    The 
pulse  was  examined — ^its  throbs  had  ceased,  and  life  was 
totally  extinct. 

Colonel  "Wellesley,  who  accompanied  General  Baird  to  the 
gateway  of  the  fort,  could  not  be  persuaded,  after  the  body 
was  identified,  that  the  Sultaun  was  not  still  alive,  so  remark- 
ably placid  was  the  expression  of  his  features,  aiid  so  life- 
like the  appearance  of  his  eyes  ;  and  until  the  Colonel  had 
pressed  the  heart  and  pulse  with  his  fingers,  he  doubted  if 
the  tiger-spirit  had  escaped.  The  corpse  (which  had  four 
wounds,  three  on  the  body  and  one  on  the  temple),  was 
then  taken  to  the  palace,  where  it  was  exposed  to  view  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  following  day,  in  order  that  no  doubt 
might  remain  of  the  Sultaun's  death ;  and  in  the  evening  he 
was  buried  with  military  honours,  in  the  cypress  garden, 
beside  his  fia.ther. 
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As  might  have  been  expected  after  the  storming  of  a 
defended  place,  the  troops  indulged  in  licentiousness  and 
revelry — and,  during  the  night,  there  were  frequent  alarms, 
many  of  them,  of  course,  groundless.  At  one  time,  it  was 
reported  that  the  cil^  was  on  fire;  at  another,  that  the 
soldiers  were  murdering  the  inhabitants.  Presently,  the 
General  was  awakened,  and  informed  by  an  officer  that  the 
treasury  of  the  late  Sultaun  was  at  that  moment  being 
plundered.  The  intelligence  was  true.  The  door  generally 
in  use  had  been  duly  provided  with  a  guard ;  but  the  dis- 
covery of  a  private  entrance  enabled  theplunderers  to  gain 
access  to  the  treasure.  When  Colonel  Wallace  reached  the 
spot,  he  found  the  place  crowded  with  soldiers,  who  were 
carrying  off  quantities  of  jewels  and  gold  coin.  Of  course, 
prompt  measures  were  adopted  to  recover  the  stolen  valuables, 
and  secure  the  place  from  any  future  attempt;  but  no 
estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  property  that  had  been 
abstracted ;  and,  from  circumstances  which  afterwards  tran- 
spired, the  loss  of  treasure,  on  this  occasion,  must  have 
been  enormous.* 

The  morning  of  the  4th  of  May  saw  the  green-streaked 
banner  of  the  Sultaun  expanded  from  the  loftiest  flag-staff  of 
the  fort.  On  the  5th,  the  British  ensign  was  floating  proudly 
on  the  breeze ;  for  that  sun  had  risen  upon  a  captured  city, 
a  routed  host,  and  a  dead  tyrant ;  and  an  empire,  acquired 
by  a  father's  usiupation,  was  extinguished  in  the  bloody 
grave  of  a  more  perfidious  son.  The  despot  of  Mysore 
was  gone  to  his  accoimt;  and,  assuredly,  a  more  tiger- 
hearted  monster  never  disgraced  the  musnud.  His  conduct 
to  his  European  prisoners,  after  Hyder's  death,  was  atro- 
cious.    Of  those  taken  with  Bailey,  the  greater  proportion 

*  The  loss  to  the  captors  could  never  be  ascertained,  while  bnt  little 
advantage  accrued  to  the  soldiers.  Dr.  Mein,  of  the  medical  department, 
purchased  from  a  private  of  the  74th  regiment,  for  a  mere  trifle,  two 
pair  of  solid  gold  bangles,  or  bracelets,  set  with  diamonds;  the  least 
costly  of  which  was  valued  by  a  Hyderabad  jeweller  at  eighty  thousand 
sultaunies,  or  thirty- two  thousand  pounds  sterling;  the  other  p^  he 
declared  of  such  superlative  value>  that  he  would  not  venture  an  opinion. 
It  was  moreover  notorious,  that  a  quantity  of  the  most  valuable  pearls 
were  bought  frequently  in  the  bazaars,  from  the  soldiery,  for  a  bottle  of 
spirits. — Price. 
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perisfaed  &oizr  starvation  and  disease :  while  Matthews^.and 
his  officers,  all  of  whom  had  surrendered  under;  the.  usuaL 
conditions  of  honourable  warfare,  were  treated  with  barha*. 
reus  inhumanity;  and,  with  few  exceptions^  all  were  mur-- 
dered  in  detail.  His  truculence  ended  only  with  his  life ; 
and  his  last  acts  were  in  fit  keying  with  a  career  mairked 
throughout  by  treachery  and  blood. 

On.  the  night  when  Colonel  Wellesley's  attack  failed  on 
the  Sultaunpet^  in  the  dai^ness  and  coDfusion,  twelye  of  the 
33rd  lost  their  way  in  the.  betel-tope,,  and  were  made  pri- 
soners. When  brought  into  Seringapatam,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  presence  of  a  victorious  army  would 
have  insured  them  the  common  usage  that  civilized  warfare 
requires.  But  the  tiffer*like  ferocily  of  the  Sultaun  was 
superior  even  to  his  ^rs;  and,  with  a^  terrible  and  imme- 
diate vengeance  impending,  he  slaughtered  the  ill-fated 
victims.  Tbey  were  murdered  "by  threes*'  at  midnight. 
"  No  hurried  act  of  fury — ^no  frenzied  ebullition  of  despair 
— pleads  in  extenuation  of  this  ruffianly  act.  Night  after 
night,  his  victims  were  taken  from  their  cells ;  and  while  he 
husbanded  his  means  of  hellish  gratification,  he  varied  the 
method  of  his  murders.  One  mode  of  killing  themiwas  by 
twisting  their  heads  while  their  bodies  were  held  fast,  thus 
breaking  their  necks."*  Por  this  purpose,  the  Sultaun's 
jetties  were  employed — a  caste  of  Hindus,  who  perform  feats 
of  strength.  Others  were  dispatched  "by  having  nails 
driven  through  their  skulls." t 

During  his  halt  upon  the  ramparts j  Baird  was  informed 
of  the  death  of  the  prisoners,  by  the  Adjutant^G-eneral ;  and 
a  native  officer,  who  accompanied  Colonel  Close,  confirmed 
the  horrid  statement.  In  an  honest  burst  of  indignation, 
the  General  declared  to  Colonel  Wallace,  that  on  ascertain- 
ing if  the  fact  were  so,  "  he  would  deliver  Tippoo  over-  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  33rd."  His  despatch, 
addressed  to  General  Harris,  confirms  the  statement ;  for, 
after  alluding  to  the  murder  of  the  prisoners,  he  adds,  that 
he  immediately  advanced — determined,  and  most  justly,  "  to 
sacrifice  the  tyrant  to  their  manes!" 

Above  8,000  of  Tippop's  troops  had  &llen.    The  caxnage 

*  Macleod*8  Report.  f  Baird's  Despatch  to  Htwria. 


in  andL  axound  tli0-  pniicipal  iiiow)ii6  msB  imuouoouSy  for  it 
was  heire  that  the  true-  Muaiulnien,  who  would  neither  fly 
nor  mrcender,  assembled  for  their  latest  struggle.  Our  own 
loss  during  the  siege  and  storm  was  found  to  be  greater 
than  had  been  anticipated.  It  amounted  to  67  oiBBcers, 
803  British  soldiers,  and  539  natives  kiUed  and  wounded. 
It  is  understood  that  General  Harris  had  nerer  more 
than  20,000  men  actually  occupied  in  the  siege,  and  that 
the  divisions  that  carried  the  place  did  not  exceed  4000 
men.  On  ihe  morning  of  the  5tfa,  Colonel  Wellesley  being 
next  on  the  roster,  was  directed  to  take  the  oommand  of  the 
fortress.  Cowle  flags  (indicating  quarter)  were  hoisted,  and 
notice  giyen  that  serere  examples  would  be  made  of  persons 
found  plundering  housea  or  ill-treating  the  inhabitants. 
Eour  men  were  executed  for  marauding,  and  this  well-timed 
and  necessary  measure^  and  the  extreme  vigilance  of  Colonel 
Wdlealey,  speedily  restored  confidence  and  good  order. 
Those  who  had  fled  from  the  city  during  the  night  of  the 
storm,  took  courage  and  returned.  The  bazaars  were 
promptly  opened  for  the  sale  of  merchandise  and  proviaiona; 
and  three  days  afber  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  the  main 
street  waa  so  crowded  as  to  become  almost  impassable ;  and 
the  town  exhibited  rather  the  appearance  of  an  eastern  fair 
than  a  place  so  recently  carried  by  assault. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  the  assault,  Tippoo's  second 
son,  Ahdul  Elhalie,  surrendered  himself,  and  was  conducted 
immediately  to  the  camp,  and  delivered  up  to  General  Harris. 
He  was  assured  of  kind  and  honourable  treatment ;  and, 
while  to  the  living  a  promise  of  clemency  was  held  out,  the 
dead  was  protected  from  indignity.  The  corpse  of  the 
deceased  Sultaun  was  given  to  his  Mussulman  attendants, 
to  be  prep^ured  iw  proper  form  for  the  tomb ;  and  on  the 
same  evening  it  was  laid  beside  his  father's  ashes,  with  the 
usual  solemnities  which  distinguish  the  Minerals  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Mysore. 

The  property  and  stores  found  in  Seringapatam  were 
immensely  valuable,  but  the  plunder,  of  which  no  estimate 
can  be  made,,  must  have  been  enormous.  The  following 
geaersl  returns  will  assist  the  reader  in  estimating  the  value 
^the  capture  of  that  place : — 
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Estimate  of  Treasure  and  Property  taken  at  Serinffopatam,  hy 

W.  M.  Gordon. 

Star  Pagodas. 
Spede   ....  ....  ....  ....     16,740,350 

Jewels,  gold,  and  silver  bullion     ....  ....     25,000,000 

Pepper,  paddy,  salt,  &c.  ....  ....       1,100,000 

Copper  and  brass  pots,  carpets,  &c.  ....  200,000 

Elephants,  camels,  horses,  &c ....  540,000 

Cloths  in  the  Tosha  Ehana  ....  ....      2,000,000 


Total  amount        ....  ....     45,580,350 

Thus  fell  the  Mysore  empire,  which  had  been  rendered 
truly  formidable  by  the  military  genius  and  enterprising 
boldness  of  Hyder  Ali,  the  father  of  Tippoo ;  so  long  the 
dread,  not  only  of  the  surrounding  native  princes,  but  even 
of  the  British  themselves. 

Attempts  have  not  been  wanting  to  attach  blame  to  Colonel 
Wellesley  for  his  failure  in  the  night  attack  upon  the  tope; 
but  the  blame,  if  any  be  called  for,  should  have  been  his 
who  directed  a  night  attack  on  such  a  position ;  the  more 
especially  as  Sir  David  Baird  had  scoured  the  tope  a  few 
hours  before,  and  had  found  no  obstacle  to  its  attack  by 
day ;  the  whole  chain  of  posts  having  been  withdrawn  by  the 
enemy.  Yet,  although  undisturbed,  the  G-eneral  had  lost 
his  way,  and  would,  out  for  an  accidental  discovery  of  his 
path,  have  marched  directly  into  the  Sultaun's  lines. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th,  matters  stood  very  diJOTerently. 
The  whole  chain  of  posts  was  strongly  occupied ;  and  the 
tope  and  aqueduct,  ruined  village,  enclosures,  and  broken 
ground,  were  crowned  with  musketeers  and  rocket-men.  To 
penetrate  a  thick  plantation,  and  cross  a  surface  intersected 
Dy  deep  canals,  in  a  night  intensely  dark,  and  exposed  to 
a  converged  fire,  was  not  to  be  effected.  The  33rd  con- 
sequently retired  with  trifling  loss ;  but  next  morning,  with 
a  similar  force,  and  broad  daylight  to  direct  it,  Wellesley 
achieved  with  comparative  ease,  a  task  that,  had  it  been 
attempted  a  second  time  by  night,  would  have  proved, 
most  probably,  a  disastrous  failure.  In  a  diary  of  the  late 
Greneral  Harris,  he  thus  notices  Baird's  expedition: — "He 
missed  his  road  coming  back,  although  one  would  have 
thought  it  impossible :  no  wonder  night-attacks  so  often  fail,** 
If  the  G-eneral^  then,  without  the  discharge  of  a  carbine  to 
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distract  him,  and  provided  with  an  astronomer  and  pocket 
compass,  contriyed  to  go  astraj,  what  could  be  expected 
£rom  Colonel  Welleslej,  who  had  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  to  direct  him  ?  Had  he  had  both,  howeyer,  we  quea- 
tion  if  the  result  would  haye  been  different.  Men  moving 
quietly  in  the  dark  may  consult  the  stars,  and  "  read  their 
nigh  decree;"  but  nothing  disturbs  planetary  observation 
more  than  a  shower  of  musketry^  accompanied  by  a  flight  of 
rockets. 

G-eneral  Baird  having  requested  to  be  relieved,  the  command 
at  Seringapatam  devolved  upon  Colonel  Wellesley,  whose 
active  measures,  and  personal  influence,  soon  restored  the 
confidence  of  the  inhabitants.    The  functions  exercised  by  the 
commandant  were  of  a  highly  important  character,  for  they 
involved  the  civil  as  well  as  military  government  of  the 
town.    A  regular  garrison  having  been  established,  a  com- 
mission was  issued  by  the  Govemor-Gteneraly  to  partition 
the  conquered  territories  amons  the  allies,  acoordins  to  pre- 
liminary treaties.    The  commissioners  nondmited  by  Lord 
Momington  were,  Lieutenant-GFeneral  Harris,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Barry  Close,  the  Hon.  Colonel  Wellesley,  the  Hon. 
Henry  Wellesley,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  with 
Captains  Malcolm  and  Munro,  as  secretaries.    In  allocating 
the  different  provinces  of  the  Mysore  dominions,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  late  Sultan's  territories  was  bestowed 
upon  the  Nizam ;  whilst  a  large  tract  on  the  north-western 
fiontier  along  the  course  of  the  Toombuddra  was  conferred 
on  the  Peshwah,  with  the  view  of  increasing  his  means  of 
resisting  the  encroachments   of   Scindiah.     One  measure 
appeared  to  be  imperative :  to  deprive  the  dynasty  of  the 
usurper  Hyder  Ah  of  the  means  of  again  excitmg  the  native 
princes  against  Great  Britain,  or  of  encouraging  the  in- 
trigues of  the  French ;  and  to  found  a  new  principality  for 
an  heir  of  the  Eajah,  who  had  been  deposed  oy  Hyder.    A 
largo  portion  of  Mysore,  equal  to  one  half  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions,  but  more  than  the  former  Bajahs  had  ever 
possessed,  was  erected  into  a  principality  for  Eistna  Eajah 
Oodiaver,  the  grandson  of  the  deposed  Bajah;   and  the 
ancient  town  of  Mysore  was  selected  as  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

That  these  unfortunate  descendants  of  a  dethroned  pnnce 
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Bbould  experienoe  harsh  treatment  from,  the  son  of  the 
usurper,  might  have  been  expected;  but  the  extreme  of 
want  and  misery,  to  which  Tippoo's  inhumanity  had  reduced 
them,  seems  abnoat  incredible.  They  had  not  only  been 
subjected  to  privations,  but  to  what,  in  Eastern  estimation, 
would  be  considered  the  deepest  degradation — the  separate 
accommodation  which  Oriental  usage  requires  for  the  opposite 
sexes,  having  been  savagely  disregarded.  In  one  apartment, 
the  whole  of  the  Bajah's  descendants  were  found  by  Colonel 
Wellesley;  a  portion  of  the  chamber  having  been  screened 
off  by  a  curtain,  to  aflford  the  Queen-Mother  and  other  female 
branches  the  semblance  of  that  privacy  which  in  earlier  and 
more  prosperous  days  they  had  so  rigidly  exacted.  When 
acquainted  by  Purneah,  the  dewan  of  the  late  Sultaun,  of 
the  decision  of  the  Indian  Government,  they  could  hardly 
be  persuaded  that  the  happy  alteration  in  their  fortunes  was 
anything  but  a  dream.  As  the  Eajah  was  but  five  years 
old,  the  Eana,  or  Queen-Mother,  expressed  her  gratitude  to 
his  English  benefactors,  promising  on  his  part  the  most 
devoted  loyalty  and  gratitude,  and  that,  in  her  Eastern 
parlance,  "  while  sun  and  moon  should  continue." 

The  families  of  the  late  Sultaun  and  of  Hyder  Ali  were 
removed  from  Seringapatam  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Wellesley,  who  accomplished  this  delicate  duty  without  creat- 
ing any  fresh  heart-burnings.  The  portion  of  the  conqu^^ed 
country  appropriated  by  the  East  IncUa  Company,  was  irormed 
into  a  separate  government,  and  entrusted  to  the  direction 
of  the  Colonel ;  and  even  at  this  early  period  he  displayed 
administrative  talents  of  no  common  order.  His  appoiatment 
to  be  Governor  of  Seringapatam  was  dated  6th  May,  1799 ; 
he  was  made  Governor  of  that  city  and  Mysore,  July  9th  of 
the  same  year.  Head-quarters  were  established  at  Serin- 
gapatam, but  every  care  was  taken  to  avoid  offending  ih& 
religious  or  other  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  country  above  the  Ghauts  was  now  tranquil,  all  appre- 
hension from  French  efforts  to  disturb  it  having  subsided ; 
and  Colonel  Wellesley  had  ample  leisure  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  ci\dl  administration  of  the  extensive  province 
over  which  he  had  been  placed.  But  the  insecurity  of 
eastern  quiet  has  ever  been  proverbial ;  and  it  was  to  be 
instanced  again,  by  a  sudden  appearance  of  danger;  and 
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tiliat  £rom  a  quarter  whence  none  oould  reasonablj  have  heen 
anticipated. 

On  the  capture  of  Serin^patam,  sereral  prisoners  were 
found  in  the  dungeons  of  Tippoo  Sultaon — a  brother  of  his 
^wn  among  the  numher — and  they  were  at  once  liberated, 
without  any  inqimy  being  made  into  the  causes  of  their 
incarceration.     One  of  the  eaptiveSy  thus  delivered  from  a 
hopeless  bondage,  was  a  Haoratta  trooper,  called  Dhoon- 
diiui  Waugh.      He  was  an  obscure  man— one  who  had 
entered  the  service  of  "Kydet — deserted  at  his  death — be- 
come a  freebooter — committed  sundry  depredations  in  the 
Mysore — ^was  fool  enough  to  listen  to  the  false  promises  of 
Tippoo, — returned,  was   employed,  suspected,  unprisoned, 
became  a  Mussulman,  and  was  then  left  to  pensh  by  a 
greater  viUain  than  himself.    No  sooner  was  he  at  liberty 
tium  he  resumed  his  predatory  habits,  and  having  collected 
together  a  large  body  of  vagabonds  of  his  own  order,  made 
a  sudden  inroad  from  the  4>rovince  of  Bednore,  laid  that 
fertile  country  under  contribution,  and  committed  the  most 
inhuman  atrocities.     Two  strong  detachments,  commanded 
by  Colonels  Stevenson  and  Daliymple,  were  dispatched  to 
jreduce  him,  the  latter  of  whom  succeeded  in  cutting  to  pieces 
650  of  his  followers,  and  driving  him  across  the  Toombud- 
dra,  into  the  territory  oi  the  Peshwah.    The  defeat  of  this 
brigand  left  the  country  in  a  state  of  comparative  repose. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  India,  than  the  almost  ma- 
gical growth  of  a  predatory  force.    A  single  adventurer, 
with  no  purse,  no  possession  but  his  horse  and  swcnrd,  if  he 
have  once  ridden  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  freebooters,  and 
got  a  name  for  activily  and  good  fortune,  is  sure  to  be 
sought  out  and  followed  by  all  whose  feet  are  "  swift  to  shed 
blood,  and  to  divide  the  spoil.    Thus  in  1800,  Dboondiah 
rode  south  again  with  5000  horse,  and  threatened  the  fron- 
tier of  Mysore.    The  robber  chief  had  now  assumed  the  title 
of  King  of  the  two  Worlds.    Against  this  enemy,  a  force 
was  immediately  ordered  to  take  the  field,  and  Colonel 
Wellesley  was  appointed  to  command  it.    Accordingly,  he 
crossed  the  Toombuddra  with  his  troops  on  the  24th  J  uue, 
followed  by  another  body  under  Colonel  Bowser,  with  whom 
he  had  been  ordered  to  co-operate.     Finding  from  intelli- 
gence that  had  reached  him,  that  if  he  waited  for  Colonel 
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Bowser,  he  miglit  Jose  the  opportunity  for  striking  an  effec- 
tual blow  at  Dhoondiah,  he  pressed  forward  with  his  cavalry 
only,  and  at' Malownyjon  the  Malpoorba,  came  on  the 
detached  camp  of  the"  Ereebooter*;  cut  up  or  drove  into  thie 
river  all  the  combatants  he  found  there;  took  animals,  bag- 
gage, etc.,  aiid  closed -the  aiffair'bv  m'aiang  a  party  of  his 
European  drag<3ons  swim  acrdss  the  river,  and  seize  a  boat. 
By  this  means  'he*  coritirived  to  possess  himself  of  the  enemy's 
-guns,  which  had  been  transported  to  the  opposite  bank  before 
his  arrival. '  After  various  forced  marches,  he  found  himself 
within  a  fewmiles  of  Dhoondiah*s  main  body  on  the  9th  Sep- 
tember ;  but  was  compelled  by  bad  weather  and  jaded  horses 
to  hold  his  hand  for '  a  few  hours.    After  a  night's  delay, 
impatient  lest"  his  prey  should  escape  him,  he'  overtook 
lioondiah's  army,  consisting  of  upwards  of  5000  horse,  which 
-was  drawn  up  in  a  very  strong  position  near  the  village  of 
Conagull.  '  'Halving  rapidly  formed  the   British  dragoons 
and  Native  cavalry,  he-decided,  by  one  resolute  charge,  leid 
on  by  himself,  the  fate  of  the  bandit  and  his  followers. 
They  were' all  cut  up  or  dispersed,  everything  in  their  camp 
^taken,  and  Dhoohdiah  himself,  "  King  of  the  two  Worlds," 
slain.     His  body  was  recognized  among  the  dead,  and  having 
been  lashed  on  a -galloper-gun  attached  to  the  i9th  Light 
Dragoons,  was  brought  mto  the  British  camp.   Colonel  Wel- 
le^lisjr  seemeli'to  make  light  of  this  battle;  but  it  was  a  very 
•  d^shmg  affair -nfeyertheless.  '  The  following  passaige"  from  his 
letter  to  Major  Monro  on* the  subject,  displays  more  humour 
than  the  gaUant  writer  ha's  ofSen  had  cremt  for : — "  Thus  has 
-ended  this  warfare ;  and  I  shall  comihence  my  march  in  a  day 
or  two  towards"  my  own  cotmtry.     An  honest  •  killedar  of 
Chinnoor  had' written  to  the  King  of  the  World  by  a  regular 
'tappal,  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  intelligence, 
•that  I  was  to  be  at  Now^ly  on  the  8th,  and  at  Chinnoor  on 
'the  "Qth.    His  Majesty  was  misled  by  this  information,  and 
'  was  nearer  me  than  he  expected.    The  honest  killedar  did 
all  he  could  to  detain  me  at  Chinnoor,  but  I  was  not  to  be 
'prevailed  upon  to -stop ;  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
to  hang  a  greatmah  sent  to  show  me  the  road,  who  manifested 
an  inclindtion  to  show  me  a  good  road  to  a  different  place. 
My  own  and  the  Mahratta  cavalry  afterwards  prevented  any 
communication 'between  his  Majesty  and  the  killedar." 
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It  was  fortunate  for  the  **  King  of  tlie  two  Worlds"  that 
he  departed  from  the  stage  of  life  so  respectably.  Had  he 
been  secured  alive,  the  probability  is  great,  from  the  letter 
of  Colonel  Wellesley's  instructions,  that  Dhoondiah's  royalty 
would  not  have  saved  him  from  a  rope. 

A  circumstance  most  creditable  to  the  humanity  of  the 
victor  deserves  to  be  recorded.  When  the  baggage  of  the 
freebooter  was  overtaken,  a  beautiful  boy,  four  years  old, 
was  found,  and  brought  to  Colonel  Wellesley's  tent.  His 
name  was  Sulabuth  Khan,  and  he  proved  to  be  the  favourite 
son  of  Dhoondiah.  Not  only  did  Colonel  Wellesley  afford 
his  present  protection  to  the  orphan ;  but  on  leaving  the 
East  for  Europe,  he  deposited  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
with  Colonel  Symmonds,  to  defrav  the  expenses  of  his  future 
maintenance  and  education.  Sulabuth  grew  up  a  handsome 
and  intelligent  youth — was  placed  in  the  service  of  the 
I^jah  of  Mysore,  and  continued  in  it  till  his  death. 

In  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year  (1800) 
Colonel  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  commana  a  body  ot 
troops  assembled  at  Trincomalee,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
for  foreign  service.  In  offering  him  this  command,  Lord 
Momington  gave  him  the  option  of  accepting  or  declining  it 
without  prejudice  to  his  future  interests;  observing  that  it  was 
one  which  was  likely  to  obtain  for  him  some  credit  and  to 
be  attended  with  great  pecuniary  advantages ;  but  learning 
by  a  letter  from  Lord  Cuve  that  his  absence  would  be  hig^hly 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Mysore,  he  at  once  declmed 
the  appointment.  The  correspondence  to  which  this  affiiir 
gave  rise,  exhibits  Colonel  Wellesley 's  disinterestedness  and 
devotion  to  public  duty,  in  a  most  agreeable  light.  "  Lord 
Momington,  in  bis  letter  to  me,"  says  he,  "  thinks  the 
service  is  one  from  which  I  may  derive  some  credit ;  but  I 
feel  all  that  enti/rely  out  of  the  question,  and  I  leave  to  Lord 
Clive  to  decide  according  to  his  sense  of  the  puhlw  con- 
venience,^^* 

About  this  time  letters  arrived  from  the  home  Govern- 
ment, ordering  that  3,000  men  should  be  immediately  dis- 
patehed  to  the  Eed  Sea,  to  act  against  the  French  in  TjTpper 
Egypt,  and  announcing  that  a  force  was  about  to  be  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Balph  Aber- 

*  Despatches. 
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crombie,  for  driving  the  Frencli  out  of  Lower  Egjrpt.  No 
sooner  had  "Wellesley  read  these  despatches,  than,  knowing 
that  his  force  at  Trincomalee  was  the  only  disposable  force, 
without  orders  or  instructions,  which  it  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  in  time,  he  proceeded  to  a«t  on  his  own  responsi- 
biUty,  and  removed  it  from  Ceylon  to  Bombay,  where  it 
would  be  some  thousand'  miles  nearer  the  Eed  Sea  and 
Egypt.  He  seems  fully  to  have  expected  to  have  had  the 
command  of  this  expedition ;  however,  on  arriving  at  Bombay, 
he  found  that  his  precautionary  measure  had  met  with  tne 
disapproval  of  the  authorities,  and  that  it  had  been  conferred 
upon  Sir  David  Baird;  after  exploding  hk  vexation  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  he  appears  to  have  thought  little  more 
about  it.  Even  after  his  supercession  (for  so  he  termed  it) 
the  delay  in  the  arrival  of  Greneral  Baird,  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  essential  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making 
the  intended  diversion  in  favour  of  Sir  Ealph  Abercrombie, 
seems  to  have  decided  him  on  setting  sail  without  him ;  but 
after  communicating  this  intention  to  his  brother,  he  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  prevented  from  carrying  his  plan  into 
effect.  A  few  days  afterwards  General  Baird  arrived  and 
assumed  the  command. 

It  was  obviously  the  wish  of  the  government  that  Colonel 
"Wellesley  should  go  out  second  in  command ;  and  whatever 
might  have  been  his  own  disinclination,  he  had  evidently  the 
intention  of  following,  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  accom- 
pany, the  expedition.  But  his  illness,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  Lord  Wellesley  had,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Clive,  left 
the  matter  completely  optional  to  him,  induced  him  to  alter 
his  intention. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  Colonel  Wellesley  ^re- 
assumed  his  command  in  Mysore,  and  devoted  himself,  with 
the  greatest  assiduity,  to  the  civil  and  military  administra- 
tion of  that  territory.  He  visited  the  several  provinces ; 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  situation  and 
wants ;  and  applied  himself  vigorously,  and  with  the  hap- 
piest effect,  to  the  reform  of  those  abuses  which  had  crept 
m  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Tippoo  Saib. 

An  extensive  hiatus  occurs  in  Colonel  WeHesley's  corre- 
spondence at  this  period,  which  is  wholly  unaccounted  for 
by  Colonel  Gurwood  or  any  of  his  biographers.     Eore- 
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seeing  that  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas  was  inevitable,  he  had 
employed  himself  in  preparing  an  able  and  elaborate  memo- 
randum  on  the  value  of  Senngapatam  to  the  East  India 
Company,  proving,  bejond  a  qnestioA,  that  the  possession 
of  that  fortress,  and  its  maintenance  as  a  stronghold,  were 
essentiai  to  the  power  and  interests  of  the  British  in  Mjsore. 
He  also  drew  np  a  memorandum  npon  operatiozts  m  the 
Mahratta  territory,  in  which  he  recommenaed,  among  other 
nsefiil  provisions,  that  military  operations  should  commence 
when  the  rivers  fill,  which  usually  happens  about  July. 
WheA  f uU,  they  interrupt  the  movements  of  the  MahraAta 
ixocfpBy  which  are  principally  eomposed  of  cavalry;  and,  as 
most  of  these  rivers  are  not  fordable,  and  there  is  no  means 
of  passing  them  save  in  basket-boats,  their  fulness  operates 
as  an  insuperable  barrier.  British  troops,  on  the  contrary, 
with  good  pontoons,  can  pass  any  river.  Colonel  Wellesley's 
second  stay  in  Mys(H*e  lasted  nearly  two  years.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  Major-General  on  29th  April,  1802,  soon 
after  which  he  was  destined  to  command  in  a  new  and  event- 
ial  campaign  against  the  Mahrattas. 

Before  we  enter  upon  this  portion  of  his  history,  however, 
we  will  present  oxa  readers  with  a  sketch  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance at  this  time,  as  drawn  by  Major  Moyle  Sherer,  one 
of  the  most  gallant  and  devoted  of  his  followers : — "  General 
Wellesley  was  a  little  above  the  middle  height,  well  limbed, 
and  muscular,  vrith  little  incumbrance  of  £bsh  bevond  that 
which  gives  shape  and  manliness  to  the  outline  of  the  figure ; 
with  a  firm  tread ;  an  erect  carriage ;  a  countenance  strongly 
patrician,  both  in  feature,  profile,  and  expression;  and  an 
appearance  remarkably  distinguished:  few  could  approach 
him  on  any  duty,  or  on  any  subject  requiring  his  serious 
attention,  without  being  sensible  of  a  something  strange  and 
penetrating  in  his  clear  light  eye.  Nothing  could  be  more 
simple  or  straightforward  than  the  matter  of  what  he 
uttered ;  nor  did  he  ever  in  his  life  affect  any  peculiarity 
of  pomp  of  manner,  or  rise  to  any  coarse,  weak,  loudness  in 
his  tone  of  voiiee :  it  was  not  thus  that  he  gave  expression 
to  excited  feelings.  He  was  also  a  man  temperate  in  all 
his  haibits ;  tising  the  table,  but  above  its  pleasures ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  found  on  record  that  he  was  ever  the  slave  of  any 
^  those  JraUtieSy  without  an  occasional  subjection  to  whicn 
idw  men  pass  the  fiery  ordeal  c^  a  soldier's  me." 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

The  Mahratta  Empire  and  its  Bulers — The  Governor-General  assembles, 
an  Army  in  the  Mahratta  Territory — Campaign  in  Mahratta — 
Appointment  of  Lord  Lake  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Hindostan 
— Jmiction  of  Lieutenant-General  Wellesley  with  Colonel  Stevenson 
— Combined  attack  on  Scindiah. — Siege  and  Captm*e  of  Ahmednuggur 
and  Baroack — ^Battle  of  Assye,  and  total  ront  of  the  Mahratta  army — 
Battle  of  Argaum — Siege  and  Capture  of  Gawilghur — ^Termination  of 
the  Campaign,  and  return  of  Lieutenant-General  Wellesley  to  Engknd 
— ^Honours  conferred  upon  him  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  vast  empire  of  the  Malirattas  stretched,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  shewn,  from  Delhi,  on  the  north,  to  Toombuddra^ 
on  the  south,  and  was  founded  by  Sevajee,  one  of  those 
enterprising  robber-warriors  peculiar  to  the  soil  of  India 
in  the  time  of  Arungzebe,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
descendants  of  this  self-created  Eajah  were,  however,  seldom 
able  to  hold  their  own  for  any  length  of  time,  their  more 
confidential  subordinates  usually  usurping  their  power* 
The  Eajah  of  Sattarah  (the  title  of  Sevajee's  race)  con- 
tinued, at  this  period  (1802),  to  be  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Mahratta  empire,  although  the  Peshwah,  his  prime 
minister  acting  in  his  name,  had  usurped  all  his  authority^ 
and  established  himself  at  Poonah  in  regal  state.  To  con- 
ciliate the  principal  military  chiefs,  Bajee  Eao,  the  second 
who  held  the  office  of  Peshwah,  granted  them  extensive 
tracts  of  country  in  jaghire  ( jaghire  meaning  a  grant  from 
a  foreign  prince  to  a  subject) ;  but  these  ambitious  depend- 
ants speedily  followed  the  example  of  the  first  Peshwah  j 
and,  although  still  acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  Eajah 
of  Sattarah,  or  rather  to  the  Peshwah,  who  kept  him  a  pri- 
soner in  his  palace,  exercised  independent  authority  in  their 
respective  dominions — going  so  far  as  not  only  to  wage  war 
agamst  each  other,  but  even  against  the  acknowledged  head 
of  their  confederacy.  The  four  great  feudatory  jaghiredars^ 
who  with  the  Peshwah  now  governed  the  Mahratta  states^ 
were: 

1.  The  celebrated  Dowltjt  Eao  Schtdiah,  who  ruled 
over  an  immense  tract  of  territory,  extending  from  the 
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Indns  to  the  Nerbudds;  comprising  the  Punjaub,  Agra, 
Delhi,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Doab  between  the  Gkmges 
and  Jumna.    Ougein,  in  Malwa,  was  his  capital. 

2.  Jeswuitt  Bad  Holkar,  who  possessed  a  portion  of 
Malwa,  and  whose  capital  was  the  ancient  city  of  Indorc^ 
near  Ougein. 

4.  AinrETD  Bag  Gficewab,  who  held  the  fertile  province 
of  Griizerat. 

4.  Baoojeb  Bhookslah,  Bajah  of  Berar,  whose  capital 
was  Nagpoor. 

Bach  of  these  princes  maintained  a  formidable  armj. 
That  of  Scindiah  was  estimated  at  40,000  disciplined  trodps, 
divided  into  brigades,  and  commanded  by  Buropean  mer- 
cenaries,   mostly    French.    He   was    decidedly  the   most 
powerfdl  and  influential  of  these  chiefs.    Fortunately  for 
the  East  India  Company,  their  jealousy  of  each  other  usually 
prevented  their  confederacies  from  being  as  mischievous  as 
they  would  otherwise  have  proved.    It  will  have  been  seen, 
that  the  Peshwah  took  no  part  against  Tippoo  Saib,  being 
then  under  the  control  of  Scindiah,  who  carried  on  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Sultaun  of  Mysore ;   but  although 
he  hsbd  rendered  no  aid  on  that  occasion,  a  portion  of 
Tippoo's  territory  had  been  offered  to  him,  on  the  condition 
of  his  reviving  the  alliance  between  the  Mahratta  country 
and  the  Company,  on  a  basis  calculated  to  render  it  secure 
and  efficient ;  but  this  proposal  was  rejected.    The  destruc- 
tion of  Tippoo,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  alliance  between 
the  East  India  Company  and  the  Court  of  Hyderabad,  had 
lefb  the  British  no  antagonists  among  the  native  states  of 
India  of  any  importance,  excepting  the  Mahratta  chiefs ;  and 
even  they 'could  only  become  formidable  when  cordially  united 
under  one  efficient  sovereign  power.     To  prevent  this  com- 
bination, and  augment  the  prevailmg  jealousies  among  them, 
was,  therefore,  clearly  the  policy  of  the  British  Government. 
Accordingly,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  entered  into  with 
Guickwar,  chief  of  &uzerat,  which  attached  him  to  the 
Company's  interest,  whilst  it  broke  the  bond  of  union  with 
his  brother  chiefs,  and    rendered  them,  with  their    own 
internal  dissensions,  less  and  less  formidable.    Lord  Wel- 
lesley  addressed  himself  at  the  same  time,  most  earnestly,  to 
lessen  the  influence  of  the  French  in  the  Deccan. 
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At  this  juncture  of  affairs,  Scindiali  and  Holkar  wer0  at 
variance;  the  latter  having  crossed  the  Nerbudda,  and 
advanced  within  a  few  marches  of  Poonah,  Scindiah's  troops, 
under  Suddasheo  Bhow,  were  despatched  for  its  defence. 
A  general  engagement  resulted,  and  the  united  armies  of 
Scindiah  and  the  Peshwah  sustained  a  complete  defeat. 
The  Peshwah,  whose  conduct  was  most  pusillanimous,  aban- 
doned his  capital  on  the  morning  of  his  discomfiture ;  first 
soliciting  British  assistance,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Resident  at  Poonah.  His  proposals  were  at  once  acceded 
to,  and  Colonel  Collins  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Scindiah, 
with  the  view  of  including  him  in  the  engagement  about 
to  be  entered  into.  By  this  treaty,  he  bound  himself  to 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Company, 
and  undertook  to  dismiss  forthwith  the  whole  of  his  foreign 
mercenaries.  Lord  Wellesley  now  determined  to  make 
a  vig^orous  effort  to  establish  British  influence  in  the 
Mah^tta  empire;  and  under  the  guise  of  protecting  the 

Eossessions  of  the  Company  and  the  Nizam,  assembled  a 
irge  army  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Mahratta :  this  force, 
which  was  composed  of  19,000  men,  was  placed  iinder 
the  command  of  Lieutenant- G-eneral  Stuart,  and  stationed 
at  Hurryhur.  The  Bombay  Presidency  likewise  organized  a 
body  of  troops  for  the  same  service ;  and  the  subsidiary 
division  at  Hyderabad  was  directed  to  hold  itself  in  readiness 
to  take  the  field.  This  force,  which  consisted  of  two  regi- 
ments of  native  cavalry,  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  two 
companies  of  artillery,  amounted  to  8868  men,  and  having 
arrived  on  the  25th  of  March  at  Pinuda,  was  accompanied 
by  6000  of  the  Nizam's  infantry,  and  9000  cavalry.  The 
leading  object  of  the  G-overnor- General  was  to  promote 
British  influence  in  the  Mahratta  states,  without  absolutely 
going  to  war  with  them ;  but  these  intentions  were,  as  will 
be  seen,  ultimately  defeated.  It  was,  moreover,  an  object 
to  restore,  by  fair  means,  if  possible,  the  Peshwah  to  the 
musnud  of  roonah,  which  he  had  abandoned  so  preeipi- 
tately. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1802,  Major-General  Wel- 
lesley received  notice  that  an  army  would  probably  as- 
semble at  Toombuddra,  and  appUed  himself  at  once  with 
the  utmost  vigour  to  the  provisioning  of  that  army.    In  a 
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letter  to  Colonel  Close,  of  Jannarj  Ist,  1808,  he  sketched 
out  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign,  having  for  their 
object  the  forcible  restoration  of  the  Peshwah.  This  letter 
dwelt  on  the  &cilities  afforded  in  Mysore  for  the  vie* 
toaUing  and  equipment  of  the  annj,  and  the  assistance  he 
had  derived  from  Fttrneah,  the  Prime  Minister  of  that 
country. 

Earlj  in  Febraary,  Major-G«neral  Wellesley  marched 
from  Seringapatam  lor  Hoonelly,  where  he  was  to  await 
further  orders.  The  Govenior-6eneral  was  averse  to  the 
advance  of  the  whole  army  to  Poonah,  considering  it  a  mea- 
sure which  involved  unnecessary  risk.  It  was,  therefore, 
ordered  that  only  a  portion  of  that  force  should  proceed  into 
the  Mahratta  territories,  and  co-operate  with  those  chie& 
who  were  dependants  of  the  Peshwah.  General  Wellesley 
joined  Greneral  Stuart  at  Hurryhur,  where  he  found  a  lettOT 
from  Lord  Olive,  directing  that  the  force  to  be  detached  from 
the  main  body  should  consist  of  not  fewer  than  7,000  men, 
and  that  it  should  be  placed  under  the  command  d  Mqor- 
Greneral  "Wellesley.  His  instructions  were  to  induce  the 
southern  jaghiredars  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Peshwah, 
and  assist  the  advancing  detachment  in  re-establishing  his 
government ;  to  form  a  junction  with  the  Peshwah,  or  such  of 
his  troops  as  might  be  m  the  neighbourhood ;  to  unite  with 
Colonel  Stevenson's  force  and  the  contingent  of  the  Nizam, 
and  proceed  eventually  to  Poonah.  Colonel  Stevenson  was 
under  orders  for  the  Mahratta  territory,  and  the  corps  under 
Major- Greneral  Wellesley  marched  from  Hurry hur  on  the 
9th  March,  and  crossing  the  Toombuddra  and  Havanoor 
on  the  12th,  proceeded  towards  Poonah.  Having  received 
intelligence  of  the  intention  of  Holkar  to  bum  that  city,  the 
Greneral  pushed  on  with  the  cavalry,  and  performmg  a 
march  oi  60  miles  in  30  hours,  reached  that  town  and 
saved  it  from  destruction.  Holkar' s  army  retired  without 
fighting ;  and  on  the  13th  of  May  the  Peshwah  re-entered 
his  capital. 

Lord  Lake  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  Hindostan,  and  his  Lordship  and  Major- General  Wellesley 
were  invested  with  the  fuUest  authority,  military  and  political. 
Affcer  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation  with  Scindiah,  Gene- 
ral Wellesley  marched  from  Poonah  to  the  ntorth,  and  took 
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by  escalade  the  town  of  Ahmednuggur,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  Scindiah's  troops.     On  the  24th  of  August  he  crossed 
the  G-odavery  river,  and  entered  Aurungabad  on  the  29th. 
On  the  12th  of  September  the  British  General  was  encamped 
twenty  miles  north  of  the  Godavery.     Colonel  Stevenson, 
with  the  Mzam's  auxiliary  force,  was  at  some  distance  from 
him.     Scindiah,  who  had  a  large  mass  of  irregular  cavalry, 
avoided  a  general  engagement,  being  a&aid  of  British  dis- 
cipline, and  only  thought  of  carrying  on  a  predatory  warfare ; 
supporting  his  men  at  the  expense  of  the  subjects  of  the. 
Nizam  and  other  allies  of  the  English,  and  wearing  out  the 
British  troops  by  continual  marches  and  piratical  afirays. 
About  the  middle  of  September  General  W  ellesley  learned 
that  Scindiah  had  been  reinforced  by  sixteen  battalions  of 
infantry,  commanded  by  French  officers,  and  a  large  train  of 
artillery,  and  that  the  whole  of  his  force  was  assembled  near 
the  banks  of  the  Kaitna  river.     So  soon  as  the  enemy  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  Major- General  "Wellesley  at  Aurungabad, 
they  moved  from  Jalna  to  the  southward  and  eastward, 
menacing  a  march  on  Hyderabad.     The  General,  however, 
by  taking  the  left  bank  of  the   Godavery,  placed  himself 
between  them  and  that  city,  and  effectually  frustrated  their 
design.     Colonel  Stevenson  had  attacked  and  carried  that 
fort  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and  on  the  night  of  the  9th, 
he  had  surprised  a  detachment,  and  caused  them  heavy 
loss.     On  the  21st  Major- General  "Wellesley  and  Colonel 
Stevenson  met  and  conferred  at  Budnapoor,  where  they 
arranged  a  combined  attack  on  the  enemy  for  the  morning 
of  the  24th.     Stevenson  was  detached  by  the  western  route, 
the  general  taking  the  eastern ;  in  order  that,  by  this  division 
of  the  force,  they  might  be  able  to  effect  the  passage  of  the 
defiles  in  one  day,  and  by  occupying  both,  prevent  their  anta- 
gonists from  escaping  to  the  southward.     The  enemy  having 
been  reported  to  be  at  Bokardun,  the  general  directed  his 
march  so  as  to  encamp  within  twelve  miles  of  that  place,  but 
when  he  halted  found  that  he  was  only  six  miles  from  it. 
He  also  learned  that  the  cavalry  of  the  Mahratta  camp  was 
already  in  motion  to  the  rear,  and  that  the  infantry  and  guns 
were  preparing  to  follow.    Taking  the  19th  Dragoons  and 
three  regiments  of  the  regular  cavalry,  he  hastened  on  to 
reconnoitre,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  which  had 
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Htberto  so  carefully  eluded  him.  But  iiutead  of  in&niiy 
only,  the  whole  combined  army  of  Scindiah  and  the  Bajah, 
numbering  some  56,000  combatants,  with  100  pieces  ot  can- 
non, were  in  sight,  strongly  posted  before  the  fortified  village 
of  Assye.  ^  The  rising  ground  on  which  the  Greneral  stood 
commanded  a  yiew  of  the  entire  encampment,  which  extended 
over  a  space  of  some  miles  between  JBokazdun  and  Assye ; 
swarms  of  cavalry  covered  the  plain  before  him,  whilst  to  his 
right  the  infantry  stretched  to  the  village.  Along  the  ene- 
my's &ont  flowed  the  seemingly  impassable  Kaitna  between 
high  and  rugged  banks.  The  whole  of  their  vast  train  of 
artillery  was  with  the  infantry.  The  sight  was  enough  to 
appal  the  stoutest  heart.  Thirty  thousand  horse  in  one  mag- 
nificent mass,  crowded  the  right ;  a  dense  array  of  infant:^, 
powerfully  supported  by  artillery,  formed  the  centre  and  leu; 
the  gunners  were  beside  their  pieces,  and  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon  in  &ont  of  the  line,  stood  ready  to  vomit  forth 
death  upon  the  assailants.  Wellesley  paused  for  a  moment, 
impressed  but  not  daunted  by  the  sight ;  his  whole  force, 
as  Colonel  Stevenson  had  not  come  up,  did  not  exceed 
8,000  men,  of  whom  1,600  were  cavalry :  the  effective  native 
British  were  not  above  1,500 ;  and  he  had  only  seventeen 
pieces  of  cannon."*  As  the  British  cavalry  came  up,  they 
iormed  in  line  on  the  heights,  and  presented  a  strange  but 
glorious  contrast  to  the  multitude  of  Mahratta  horsemen, 
who  were  seen  in  endless  array  below  them.  The  English 
cavalry  brigade,  scarcely  numbering  1,600  sabres,  took  its 
position  with  all  the  boldness  of  a  body  of  ten  times  the 
ibrce;  for  in  number,  Scindiah's  cavalry  were  twenty  to  one. 
The  columns  having  arrived,  Wellesley  changed  his  origi- 
nal intention  of  attacking  the  enemy's  right,  and  determined 
to  fall  upon  his  left,  which  was  composed  entirely  of  infantry. 
The  ground  on  which  these  battalions  were  drawn  up,  was  a 
flat  peninsula  of  inconsiderable  size,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  waters  of  the  Kaitna  with  the  Juah.  The  space  was  too 
confined  to  allow  room  for  the  Mahratta  cavalry  to  manoeuvre 
to  much  advantage,  whOe  the  defeat  of  the  corps  of  infantry 
was  most  likely  to  be  effectual.  Accordingly,  a  lateral 
movement  was  made  to  the  left, — ^the  march  of  the  column 
being  covered  on  the  right  flank  by  the  Mysore  horse,  and 

*  Alison's  History,  voL  ii.  p,  165. 
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in  the  rear  protected  by  the  British  cavahy,  under  Colonel 
Maxwell.  Having  crossed  the  ford  of  Peepulgaon,  which 
the  enemy  had  neglected  to  defend,  the  British  infantarv 
were  Wed  in  twi  lines,  Bupported  by  the  cavaJxy,  whick 
were  placed  in  line  in  reserve  in  the  rear,  on  an  open  space 
between  the  Kaitna  and  a  nnllah  that  ran  in  a  parallel 
direction  with  its  stream.  WhUe  deploying,  the  Mahratta 
guns  kept  up  a  furious  cannonade  ;*  but  undisturbed  by  a 
fire  that  was  ably  directed  and  well  sustained,  the  British 
dispositions  for  attack  were  cooUy  and  promptly  completed. 
The  order  of  battle  being  thus  skilfully  changed,  the  in- 
fantry of  Scindiah  was  compelled  to  present  a  new  front. 
They  did  so  with  greater  ease  than  was  expected.  The  line 
they  now  formed  reached  with  its  right  to  the  Kaitna, 
and  its  lefb  to  the  village  of  Assye,  on  the  Juah.  The 
front  now  presented  by  the  enemy  was  one  vast  battery, 
especially  towards  the  left,  so  numerous  and  weighty  were 
the  guns,  and  so  thickly  were  they  disposed  immediately 
near  the  village.  The  fire  was  rapid,  furious,  and  terrible  in 
execution ;  the  British  guns,  few  in  number,  opened  as  the 
line  advanced,  but  were  almost  on  the  instant  silenced. 
Their  gunners  dropped  fast,  and  the  cattle  fell  killed  or 
lacerated  beside  them.  With  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  fearfulness  of  the  hazard,  the  undaunted  spirit  of 
the  G-eneral  appeared  to  rise.  He  at  once  abandoned  the 
guns,  and  directed  an  advance  with  the  bayonet :  with  his 
main  body  he  soon  forced  and  drove  the  enemy's  right, 
possessing  himself  of  their  guns  by  a  resolute  charge. 

The  pickets,  with  the  74th  as  a  supporting"  regiment,  were 
on  the  right  of  the  two  lines  of  infantry,  and  their  attack 
was  distinguished  equally  by  the  gaUantry  it  exhibited,  and 
the  loss  it  produced.  With  unquestioned  bravery,  but  bad 
judgment,  the  officer  in  command,  when  he  might  have 
covered  his  men  in  a  great  degree  by  a  circuitous  movement, 

*  General  Welleedey's  orderly  dragoon  was  killed  by  a  round  shot 
immediately  beside  him.  Writing  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Wellesley^  the 
General  says^ — "  I  lost  two  horses;  Diomed  (Colonel  Ashton's  horse,  who 
has  carried  me  in  so  many  campiugns)  piked;  and  another  horse  shot 
nnder  me.  Almost  all  the  staff  had  their  horses  either  killed  or  wounded^ 
or  were  stmok  in  some  place  or  other." — Letter  to  Hon,  H,  Wellesl^, 
3  October. 
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pushed  forward  directlj  against  the  village  of  Asaye,  Hxqb 
c£  necewdty  ciOBsiiig  «  a  .paoe  Bwept  like  a  glaci.  by  the 
cannon,  of  the  enemy."  Overwhelmed  by  a  murderous  fire, 
ihe  gallant  band  left  half  its  number  on  the  field.  The  men 
fell  bj  dozens;  and  one  company  of  those  fcnrming  the 
pickets  was  almost  annihilated,  ft  went  into  action  with 
im  officer  «id  fifly  men;  ami  in  the  evening  four  r»ik  and 
file  were  all  that  sumved  that  bloody  daj. 

jN^o  wond»  that  the  line  under  this  tremendous  fusilade 
from  the  village,  supported  by  continous  showers  of  grape, 
was  in  many  places  fiairly  cut  through,  and  that  with  dim- 
culty  it  stiU.  maintained  its  ground,  r^roeiving  its  disorder, 
a  cloud  of  Mahratta  horsemen  stole  round  the  enclosures  of 
Astsje  unperceived,  and  charged  furiously  into  the  ranks 
already  half  destaroyed.  The  moment  was  most  critical.  The 
Mi^sulman  sabres  were  crossing  the  bayonets  of  the  74th, 
and ''  feeble  and  few,  but  fearless  still,"  that  gallant  regi- 
ment was  desperately  resisting.  Colonel  Maxwell,  who  had 
watched  the  progress  of  the  fight,  saw  that  the  mom^it  for 
action  had  arrived.  The  word  was  given, — ^the  British 
cavalry  chained  home.  Down  went  the  Mahrattas  in  hun- 
dreds, beneath  the  fiery  assault  of  the  brave  19th,  and  their 
gallant  supporters,  the  sepoys ;  while,  unchecked  by  a  U^e^ 
mendous  storm  of  grape  and  musketry,  Maxwell  pressed  his 
advantage,  and  cut  through  Scindiah's  left.  The  74th  and 
tiie  light  infantiy  rallied,  re-formed,  pushed  boldly  on,  and, 
the  second  line  coming  forward  to  their  support,  completed 
the  disorder  of  the  enemy,  and  prevented  any  effective  at- 
tempt to  renew  a  battle,  the  doubtful  result  of  which  was 
thus  in  a  few  minutes  decided  by  the  promptitude  of  that 
weUfdirected  charge.  Some  of  Scindiah's  troops  fought 
bravely.  The  desperate  obstinacy  with  which  his  gunners 
stood  to  the  cannon,  seems  almost  incredible.  They  remained 
to  i^e  last,  and  w&pe  bayoneted  around  the  guns  which  they 
refiised,  even  in  certain  defeat,  to  abandon.  The  British 
charge  was  resistless ;  but  in  ^e  enthsiasm  of  success,  at 
lames  there  is  a  lack  of  prudence.  The  sepoys  pressed  wildly 
on — their  elated  ardour  was  uncontroUable — while  a  mass 
of  the  Mahratta  horse  were  arrayed  on  the  hiQ,  ready  to 
rush  upon  ranks  disordered  by  their  own  success.  But 
Genial  Wellesley^had  foreseen  and  guarded  against  the  evil 
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consequences  a  too  excited  courage  might  produce.  The 
78th  were  kept  in  hand ;  and  supported  by  a  regiment  of 
native  horse,  they  were  now  led  forward  by  the  General  in. 
person.  The  guns  on  the  left  were  carried,  and  the  village 
stormed  with  the  bayonet.  In  this  short  but  sanguinary- 
attack,  the  78th  were  highly  distinguished.  Their  loss,  from 
the  severity  of  the  enemy's  fire,  was  severe,  and  General 
"Wellesley  himself  had  two  horses  killed  under  him. 

A  strong  column  of  the  enemy,  that  had  been  only 
partially  engaged,  now  raUied  and  renewed  the  battle,  joined 
hj  a  number  of  Sdndiah's  gunners  and  infentry.  who  had 
flung  themselves  as  if  dead  upon  the  ground,  and  thus  escaped 
the  sabres  of  the  British  cavalry.  Maxwell's  brigade,  who 
had  re-formed  their  line  and  breathed  their  horses,  dashed 
into  the  still-disordered  ranks  of  these  half-rallied  troops — 
a  desperate  slaughter  ensued;  the  Mahrattas  were  totally 
routed,  but  the  British  cavalry  lost  their  chivalrous  leader ; 
and  in  the  moment  of  victory,  MaxweU.  died  in  front  of  the 
battle,  pressing  on  the  pursuit  of  a  mingled  mob  of  all 
arms,  who  were  flying  in  disorder  from  the  field. 

The  rout  was  now  complete.  The  sun  at  noon  had  saone 
on  a  proud  array  of  fifby  thousand  men,  drawn  up  in  perfect 
order ;  it  set  upon  a  broken  host,  fiying  in  dispersed  bodies 
from  a  field  on  which  the  whole  materiel  of  an  army  re- 
mained abandoned.  Under  more  desperate  circumstances 
a  battle  was  never  fought ;  and,  opposed  by  overwhelming 
masses,  a  victory  was  never  more  completely  won.  Every- 
thing at  noon  was  against  the  conquerors;  numbers,  posi- 
tion, all  that  could  render  victory  almost  a  certain  event, 
lay  with  the  Mahratta  chieftains.  Small  as  the  British 
force  was,  its  energies  were  weakened  by  a  long  and  ex- 
hausting march  beneath  a  sultry  sky;  and  nothing  bnt 
indomitable  courage  could  have  sustained  Wellesley's  feeble 
battalions  against  the  mighty  masses  to  which  they  were 
opposed.  Assye  was  indeed  a  glorious  triimiph :  "  It  was 
a  magnificent  display  of  skiU,  moral  courage,  and  perfect 
discipline,  against  native  braveiy  and  enormous  physical 
superiority."  Nor  were  Scindiah's  troops  a  body  of  men 
rudely  collected,  ignorant  of  milita^  tactics,  and  unused  to 
combmations.  In  every  arm  the  Mahratta  army  was  re- 
spectable ;  and  the  facility  with  which  it  changed  its  front 
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in  the  morning,  proved  that  the  instructions  of  its  French 
officers  had  not  been  given  in  vain.  The  casualties  in 
the  British  force  on  this  occasion  were  428  killed,  1188 
TTounded,  and  18  missing.  The  enemy  left  2000  dead  upon 
the  field,  and  had  at  least  6000  wounded.  Several  standards, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  artiUery,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors;  and  when  they  halted  twelve  miles  from 
the  scene  of  their  defeat,  they  had  no  cannon,  and  scarcely 
any  ammunition;  the  tumbrils  having  been  deserted  or 
blown  up.  On  the  first  intelligence  that  Colonel  Stevenson 
(who  reached  the  field  of  battle  next  morning)  was  advanc- 
ing in  force,  the  routed  divisions  fled  precipitately  down  the 
Ghauts,  and  easily  evaded  a  pursuit  which  the  feebleness 
of  the  victors,  and  their  own  immense  superiority  in  cavalry, 
would  have  rendered  unavailing. 

The  victory  of  Assye  was  followed  up  by  General  "Wel- 
lesley  with  ms  customary  activity.  Colonel  Stevenson  was 
detached  to  harass  the  ruins  of  Scindiah's  army,  and  after- 
wards reduce  the  fortresses  of  Burhampoor  and  Asseer- 
ghiff.  The  General  himself  was  prevented  moving  firom  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  victory,  as  the  greatest  difficiQty 
was  experienced  in  obtaining  means  of  transport  for  his 
wounded ;  and  no  consideration  could  induce  him  to  "  leave 
his  brave  fellows  exposed  in  an  open  town."  "While,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  "tied  by  the  heels,"  from  being  obliged 
to  send  all  his  doolies  to  the  fort  of  Adjuntee  with  the 
wounded,  every  day  brought  intelligence  wnich  proved  how 
decisive  the  defeat  at  Assye  had  been.  In  his  of^cial  letters, 
dated  &om  the  camp,  he  makes  frequent  allusions  to  the 
extent  of  Scindiah's  losses. 

"While  General  "Wellesley  was  defeating  the  Mahrattas  in 
the  south.  General  Lake  gained  a  complete  victory  at  Ally- 
ghur,  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  over  another  part  of  their 
force  under  M.  Perron,  which  had  occupied  Delhi.  Hie 
Mahratta  power  was  now  broken,  and  after  several  marches 
and  countermarches,  and  desultory  negotiations,  Scindiah 
asked  and  obtained  a  truce  at  the  beginning  of  November ; 
but  the  Bajah  of  Berar  stiU  kept  the  field,  and  General 
Wellesley,  coming  up  with  him  m  the  plains  of  Argaum, 
on  the  29th,  found  Scindiah's  cavalry,  together  with  the 
Bajah's  forces,  drawn  up  in  battle  array.    Taking  advantage 
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of  this  shameful  violation  of  the  truce,  General  WeUesley 
effected  a  junction  with  Colonel  Stevenson's  force ;  and,  hav- 
ing halted  his  jaded  troops  for  a  few  hours,  determined  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement.  On  proceeding  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  he  found  that  the  confederates  had  anti- 
cipated his  intention,  and  were  quite  prepared  to  give  him 
battle.  Scindiah's  force  formed  one  heavy  mass  upon  the 
right ;  upon  their  left  were  the  Berar  infantry  aud  guns, 
flanked  by  their  own  cavaliy ;  whilst  on  Scindiah's  extreme 
right  hovered  a  vast  cloud  of  rindarries  and  light  troops.  The 
united  forces  occupied  a  front  of  Ave  miles,  having  the  village 
of  Argaum,  with  its  gardens  and  enclosures,  in  their  rear,  and 
a  plain  intersected  by  water-courses  in  their  front.  Scindiah 
and  Munoo  Bapoo  commanded  this  force  in  person.  Major- 
General  WeUesley  advanced  upon  them  in  one  compact 
column,  and  rapidly  formed  his  Imes  of  attack.  The  Mogul 
and  Mysore  horse  covered  his  left  and  protected  his  rear. 
As  the  British  line  moved  down,  a  large  body  of  Persian 
soldiers  of  the  Berar  rushed  on  the  74th  and  80th  B^giments, 
but  was  soon  cut  up.  The  cavalry  of  Scindiah  next  made 
an  attack  on  the  British  infantry,  but  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  The  British  line  now  pressed  forward,  and  the 
enemy  gave  way  in  every  direction,  leaving  thirty-eight 
pieces  of  artillery  on  the  field.  The  troops  underwent  great 
fatigue  on  this  occasion,  having  been  under  arms  from  six  in 
the  morning  imtil  twelve  at  night.  The  British  loss  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  46  killed  and  300  wounded ;  that  of 
the  enemy  exceeded  3000.  The  next  operation  was  against 
Gawilghur,  a  strong  fort  belonging  to  the  Eajah  of  Berar, 
which  was  assaulted  from  Ellichpoor  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  carried  by  escalade.  The  loss  to  the  British  was 
only  one  officer  and  thirteen  men  killed,  and  sixty  wounded. 
After  this  blow,  the  Kajah  of  Berar  again  sent  an  ambassador 
to  treat  for  peace.  The  negotiations  were  concluded  on  the 
17th  of  December.  The  British  General,  however,  determined 
not  te  be  trifled  with  agaia,  communicated  te  Scindiah  that 
unless  the  treaty  was  completed,  and  full  security  given  for 
its  due  maintenance  in  the  interim,  he  should  consider  the 
truce  at  an  end  on  the  27th  of  December,  and  act  accordingly; 
and  it  was  not  until  a  body  of  10,000  Pindarries  had  been 
dispersed  by  General  Campbell  at  Moodianoor,  that  the 
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Seindiftb'ft  vakeels  brouglit  the  mstter  to  an  issae,  and  the 
treatj  was  fully  ratified  and  signed. 

Greneral  Wellesleyhad  for  some  time  expressed  an  anxions 
mah  to  retire  from  bis  command  in  the  Mysore.  While 
the  war  with  Hdkar  was  being  carried-  on,  by  a  skilful  dis- 
tributian  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  the  Mahratta  chiefs, 
whose  loy^tjT  was  yery  questionabk,  were  completely  oyer* 
awed;  and  with  eyery  inclination  to  be  troublesome,  they 
were  necessitated  to  r«Kisiin  pacific.  General  Wellesley  had 
many  causes  o£  ccnnplaint — ^he  was  disliked  by  the  Peshwah 
-^Im  idesBssQsrea  were  sometimes  rendered  inoperatiye  by 
restrictiosis  of  the  goyemment — and  occasional  notices  in 
his  despatches  show  that  he  fblt  these  annoyances. 

When  It  was  offi<^ally  announced  that  Genial  Wellesley 
had  determined  to  return  to  England,  addresses  to  him 
were  voted  by  numerous  public  bodies,  and  testimonials  of 
yarious  kinds  were  presented  to  him.  On  the  6th  of  March 
a  grand  entertainment  was  given  to  him  by  the  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and  on  the 
10th  he  embarked  for  England  on  bofird  the  "  Trident " 
man-of-war,  having  notified,  in  a  general  order  to  the  troops, 
his  resignation  of  the  command  in  the  Deccan,  and  his 
immediate  departure  from  India. 

A  monument,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Assye, 
was  erected  at  Calcutta.  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  pre- 
sented General  Wellesley  with  a  sword  of  the  value  of  a 
thousand  guineas ;  and  his  own  officers  testified  their  at- 
tachment and  admiration,  by  the  gift  of  a  service  of  plate. 
In  England,  the  thanks  of  Parliament  were  voted  to  him,  and 
he  was  made  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath.  Of  all  the 
honours  paid  him,  however,  none  gratified  him  more  than 
the  parting  address  of  the  people  of  Seringapatam,  who  fully 
appreciated  the  blessings  of  his  government. 

Thus  terminated  this  splendid  campaign.  By  the  final 
treaty  with  Scindiah,  the  British  gained  those  fertile  pro- 
vinces comprising  the  Dooab,  or  country  between  the  Jumna 
and  the  Ganges,  together  with  extensive  districts  beyond  the 
last-mentioned  river,  including  Agra  and  Delhi.  The  person 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  who  had  long  been  in  Scindiah' s 
power,  was  transferred  to  the  East  India  Company,  along 
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with  those  cities.  Baroach,  and  the  rest  of  Scindiah's 
niaritime  country,  was  partitioned  among  the  British,  the 
Nizam,  and  the  Peshwah. 

General  Wellesley  had  now  established  himself  in  public 
opinion  as  an  officer  of  the  most  distinguished  merit,  and  as 
a  politician  and  diplomatist  of  consummate  ability.  In  India, 
notwithstanding  the  splendid  achievements  of  Lord  Lake, 
all  who  had  opportunities  of  estimating  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  two  distinguished  commanders,  assigned  the 
palm  to  the  victor  of  Assye.  Uevertheless,  so  little  did  the 
home  Grovemment  appreciate  the  value  of  General  Welles- 
ley's  services,  that  the  Order  of  the  Bath  was  the  only 
honour  conferred  upon  him,  whilst  Lord  Lake  was  rewarded 
by  a  Peerage  and  a  considerable  pension.  Both  officers 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament.  The  King  also  con- 
veyed to  Major-General  Wellesley  his  thanks,  through  the 
Marquis  of  Camden,  i 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


Arrival  of  Lieatenant-General  Wellesley  in  England — "Ria  appc^tment 
to  command  a  Brigade  under  Lord  Cathcart;  and  upon  the  abandon- 
ment  of  that  expedition,  to  the  Command  of  the  Troops  stationed  at 
Hastings — ^Defence  of  his  Brother  in  the  House  of  Commons — ^Re- 
elected for  St.  Michael's,  and  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland — 
Appointed  to  the  Expedition  against  Copenhagen  under  Lord  Cathcart 
— ^Attack  of  General  Wellesley's  division  on  the  Danish  Troops,  and 
capture  of  1.500  prisoners — ^Articles  of  Capitulation  drawn  up  by- 
General  Wellesley — Return  to  England — Resumption  of  Genen^ 
Wellesley's  Parliamentary  Duties — ^Buonaparte's  Livasion  of  Portugal 
— ^Appointed  to  Command  an  Expedition  destined  for  the  Peninsula — 
Disembarkation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego — Operations  in  the 
Peninsula — ^Battle  of  Roli9a — Battle  of  Vimieiro. 

Soois^  after  his  arrival  in  England,  in  September,  1805, 
Major-General  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
brigade  in  the  expedition  under  Lord  Cathcart,  destined  for 
continental  service,  and  which  sailed  on  the  4th  of  Kovember 
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under  the  temporary  orders  of  General  Don.  Lord  Cath- 
cart  assumed  tne  command  on  the  17th,  but  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  resulted  from  the  reverses  sustained  bj 
the  Austro-Bussianarmjat  Austerlitz,  rendered  it  advisable 
to  abandon  the  attempt,  and  the  troops  were  accordingl j 
recalled  to  England.  On  the  return  oi  the  expedition  from 
Hanover,  Major-GreneraL  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  troops  stationed  at  Hastings  in  Sussex, — an  humble 
duty  compared  to  those  which  he  had  recently  performed, 
but  one  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  his  accustomed 
zeal  and  assiduity.  The  Marquess  ComwaUis,  who  succeeded 
Lord  Momington  in  the  government  of  India,  held  it 
but  a  short  tune ;  dying  on  the  5th  of  October,  1805,  at 
Ghazypoor,  near  Benares.  By  his  demise,  the  colonelcy  of 
the  33rd  regiment  became  vacant,  and  Major-General  Wel- 
lesley succeeded  the  Marquess,  30th  of  January ;  having 
been  lieutenant-colonel  of  that  corps  for  nearly  thirteen 
years.  Shortly  before  he  obtained  his  regiment,  the  major- 
general  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Bye. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  1806,  he  married  the  Honourable 
Catherine  Pakenham,  third  daughter  of  Edward  Michael, 
second  Earl  of  Longford.  Two  sons  were  the  issue  of  this 
marriage, — ^Arthur,  Marquess  of  Douro,  bom  the  3rd  of 
Eebruary,  1807,  in  Harley-street^  London ;  and  Charles,  bom 
at  the  Chief  Secretary's  lodge,  near  Dublin,  16th  of  January, 
1808.    Both  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age. 

The  experience  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  Indian  affairs 
rendered  him  a  useful  and  efficient  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  One  of  his  first  duties  in  that  capacity  was  to 
defend  his  illustrious  brother,  the  Earl  of  Mornington, 
who  had  been  most  violently  attacked  by  a  crack-brained 
legislator  of  the  name  of  PauQ,  the  son  of  a  tailor  at  Perth, 
who  found  abettors  in  Mr.  Fox  and  several  leading  Whigs 
of  the  time,  and  brought  forward  a  number  of  unfounded 
and  wholly  unsupported  charges  against  the  noble  Earl ;  so 
palpably  absurd  and  ridiculous  as  to  be  beneath  contempt. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  having  reminded  the  House  "  how 
often  the  noble  Earl  had  been  thanked  by  that  Assembly, 
and  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  for  the  very  measures  that 
were  now  impugned,"  might  safely  have  left  the  imputa- 
tions without  finrther  notice,  but  the  pertinacity  of  Paull, 
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sup^rted  as  lie  was  by  the  more  influential  membero  of  tbe 
"Whig  party,  provoked  him  to  enter  upon  a  defence  of  his 
noble  relative ;  in  the  course  of  which,  am^mg  other  striking 
facts,  he  mentioned  that  Lord  M(»mingtonhad  incceaaod  the 
revenue  of  the  East  India  Company  neariy  sev^i  millions ! 
The  foolish  charges  of  Paull  ana  his  confederates  received 
their  quietus  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl,  whicli 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  151 ;  not,  however,  until  the 
House  had  gone  through  the  farce  of  examining  several 
witnesses,  all  of  whom  deposed  in  the  teeth  of  the  accu- 
sations of  Mr.  Paull  and  his  instigators.  The  leading 
supporters  of  the  quondam  tailor  and  his  sponsors  were 
Lord  A.  Hamilton,  Lord  Folkestone,  and  Sir  T.  Turton,  of 
one  of  whom  the  world  has  since  heard  matters  which 
have  redounded  but  little  to  his  credit.  On  the  dissolutioa 
of  Parliament,  Sir  Arthur  Wdlesley  was  returned  for  the 
borough  of  St.  Michaels  ;  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Port- 
land Admmistration  in  1807,  was  appointed,  und^  the  Duke 
of  Bichmond,  to  be  Chief  Secretary  for  Iieland. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  Sir  Arthur  "Wellesley  once 
more  embarked  on  foreign  service,  in  an  expedition  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cathcart,  destined  to  Copenhagen,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet,  to  prevent 
it  from  falling,  as  it  would  otherwise  inevitably  have  done,  into 
the  hands  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Harsh  as  thk  measure 
may  have  appeared  at  the  time,  its  propriety  has  been  per- 
fectly justified  by  later  revelations.  It  is  now  an  establiiuied 
fact,  that  but  for  the  vigour  and  promplitude  with  which 
this  measure  was  planned  and  executed,  the  Danish  fleet 
would  very  soon  afterwards  have  be^i  employed  by  Kapoleon. 
against  Great  Britain.  This  preventive  policy  was  only  to 
be  justified  on  the  plea  of  necessity ;  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  such  a  necessity  did  exist  to  the  fullest  extent. 
An  armament  was  accordingly  dispatched  to  Copenhagen, 
consisting  of  twenty-seven  sail-of-the-line,  commaiuled  by 
Admiral  GFambier,  and  20,000  troops  under  Lieutenant 
General  Lord  Cathcart.  It  forms  no  .part  of  our  present 
duty  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  our  naval  operaticms  on  that 
occasion.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  remind  our  readers  ihej 
were  entirely  successful.  On  the  29th  of  August,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley's  division  attacked  the  Danish  trends  at  Eiogey 
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GUTied  their  works,  entered  the  town,  and  captured  nearlj 
1500  prisoners.  The  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  brought 
the  Danish  Government  to  tennB ;  and  u^enend  Wellesley, 
lieutenant-Colonel  Murraj,  and  Sir  Home  Popham  (captain 
of  the  fleet),  were  24>pointed  by  Lord  Cathcart  to  draw  up  the 
artieles  of  capitulation,  which  were  agreed  to  on  the  7th  of 
September.  In  accordance  with  these  articles,  the  Danish 
fleet  was  delivered  up  to  the  British  Government,  to  be 
kept  in  pledge  until  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  By 
this  capitulation,  sixteen  line-of-battle  ships,  fifteen  frigates, 
five  hjng&y  and  twenty-five  gun-boats,  besioes  several  vessels 
on  the  stocks,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  naval  stores, 
were  delivered  up  to  our  fleet ;  and  on  the  20th  of  October, 
the  troops  being  aLL  re-embarked,  the  expedition  returned 
to  England. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  was  comparatively 
trifling.  Of  the  knd  forces,  two  hundred  men  were  rendered 
kors  de  combat,  while  the  casualties  of  the  navy  scarcely 
exceeded  fifty.  The  fine  fleet  and  jmmense  quantity  ot 
naval  stores  contained  in  the  dock-yards  at  Copenhagen, 
would  have  afforded  Napoleon  ample  means  for  effecting  his 
threatened  descent  upon  the  coasts  of  England  or  Ireland ; 
or,  at  all  events,  would  have  enabled  him  to  strengthen  very 
materially  his  naval  force.  The  ships  were  laden  with  masts, 
epars,  and  cordage;  besides  which,  ninety  transports  were 
mled  with  naval  stores :  of  five  vessels  on  the  stocks,  two 
were  taken  to  pieces  and  brought  to  England,  and  the  re- 
mainder destroyed.  On  the  13th,  according  to  treaty,  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  commenced ;  on  the  18th,  it  was 
completed ;  and  on  the  20th,  the  last  English  guard  in  the 
citadel  was  relieved  by  a  Danish  detachment,  and  the  fleet 
and  army  quitted  the  shores  of  Zealand.* 

With  the  exception  of  some  trifling  casualties,  the  Danish 
fleet  reached  the  British  ports  in  safety ;  and  the  cause  of  a 
great  national  alarm  was  nappily  removed.    That  the  service 

*  Xx)rd  Boslyn  had  brought  with  him  a  favourite  mare,  which  he  rode 
oocasionally  during  the  operations  in  Zealand.  At  the  time  she  proved 
in  foalj  and  after  her  safe  return  to  England,  a  colt  was  the  produce. 
The  colt  was  named  "  Copenhagen;"  and  that  horse  carried  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  throughout  the  glorious  day  of  Waterloo.  Full  of  honour 
and  of  years,  Copenhagen  died  in  3835,  at  Strathfieldsaye. 
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had  been  ably  executed,  all  parties  in  the  state  agreed; 
that  sound  policy — ^that  whicn  rests  on  self-protection — 
required  that  Denmark  should  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
endangering  Grreat  Britain,  was  conceded.  All  admitted 
that  Napoleon  would  have  applied  the  naval  resources  of  the 
Crown  Prince  against  his  island  enemy  without  scruple; 
but  it  was  contended,  that  England  had  imitated  too  closely 
the  military  philosophy  of  Prance,  in  which  the  leading 
principle  inculcated  was,  that  the  end  sanctified  the  means. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  resumed  his  parliamentary  duties 
on  the  opening  of  the  session  in  1808,  as  well  as  the  post 
of  Secretary  for  Ireland.  In  February,  1808,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  important  services  in 
Denmark. 

The  perfidious  and  aggressive  conduct  of  Napoleon  Buo- 
naparte opened,  at  this  juncture,  another  field  for  the  display 
of  the  valour  and  genius  of  the  Great  Captain  of  our  age. 
Having  demanded,  by  virtue  of  his  alliance  with  Spain,  a 
contingent  of  troops  to  aid  him  in  the  north ;  and  having 
thus  withdrawn  tne  flower  of  the  Spanish  army  under 
Eomana,  be  sent  the  greater  part  of  it  to  Denmark.  His 
next  measure  was  the  secret  treaty  with  Charles  IV.,  for 
partitioning  Portugal:  one-third  was  to  form  a  princedom 
for  Godoy ;  a  third  for  the  Queen  of  Etruria ;  whilst  Lisbon 
and  the  lion's  portion,  were  to  be  selected  for  himself. 
Whilst  planning  this  treachery,  he  was  negotiating  with  the 
imbecile  Prince  of  Brazil,  for  the  renunciation  of  the  British, 
alliance,  the  seizure  of  British  property,  the  imprisonment 
of  British  residents,  and  the  adoption  of  the  continental 
system.  The  treaty  for  dividing  Portugal  was  ratified  at 
Pontainebleau  on  the  29th  October,  1807.  It  was  to  be 
immediately  invaded  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  united 
armies  of  JFrance  and  Spain :  28,000  French  soldiers  and 
27,000  Spaniards  were  assigned  for  this  service;  whilst  40,000 
Prench  troops  were  to  be  assembled  at  Bayonne  as  a  reserve, 
in  case  any  expedition  from  England,  or  any  rising  of  the 
people  of  Portugal,  shoidd  render  it  necessary  to  support 
the  invasion  with  reinforcements.  To  Marshal  Junot  was 
deputed  the  execution  of  this  scheme;  and  passing  the 
barren  hills  of  Beira  at  the  latter  end  of  November,  he  did 
not  find  one  pass  occupied,  nor  the  slightest  preparation  to 
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oppose  him.  The  Spanish  contingent  joined  him  on  the 
frontier  of  Portugal;  his  march  to  LisDon  was  rapid,  his 
object  being  to  take  possession  of  the  persons  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Braganza.  The  Britisn  factories  were  dosed, 
British  property  confiscated,  and  the  ports  were  to  be  shut 
so  soon  as  the  march  of  Junot  was  known.  His  eagles 
planted  upon  the  towers  of  Lisbon  without  resistance,  and 
Junot  neither  requiring  nor  appl^g  for  reinforcements, 
Kapoleon  neyertheless  advanced  nis  reserve  into  the  very 
heart  of  Spain,  in  two  formidable  armies  under  Dupont  and 
Moncey;  whilst  a  corps  commanded  by  Duhesme,  12,000 
strong,  was  dispatched  through  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  and 
obtained  possession  of  Barcelona  and  other  such  places  by 
artifices  of  the  most  perfidious  kind.  The  fortresses  of  the 
north,  and  the  main  roads  from  France  to  Madrid,  were 
also  occupied  by  French  troops. 

Meanwhile,  the  infatuated  Koyal  Family  were  occupied  in 
promoting  the  leading  object  of  the  invader.  Indeea,  after 
the  treaty  entered  into  with  Godoy,  which  made  the  Bour- 
bon sovereign  of  Spain  "  clasp  hands  with  the  murderers  of 
his  kinsman,"  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  sink 
into  lower  depths  of  degradation.  They  managed  so  to  do, 
nevertheless.  Ferdinand,  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  was  at 
this  time  engaged  in  soliciting  the  honour  of  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  House  of  Napoleon,  and  asking  his  aid 
against  his  father ;  whilst  Charles  and  Godoy  were  invoking 
his  assistance  against  the  treason  of  Ferdinand ! 

The  Emperor  treated  both  applications  with  contempt; 
whilst  his  troops  were  quietly  and  steadily  gaining  poses- 
sion  of  the  country.  No  sooner  were  his  real  objects  dis- 
closed, however,  than  he  encoimtered  a  storm  oi  popular 
opposition,  and  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  appeared  to  be 
animated  but  by  one  sentiment.  A  French  army  compelled 
to  capitulate.  King  Joseph  took  French  leave  of  Madrid,  and 
Junot  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining  himself 
in  Lisbon. 

The  news  of  this  unlooked-for  display  of  vigour  excited 
the  S3rmpathies  of  England  for  the  Spanish  patriots ;  and 
overtures  from  the  juntas  having  been  favourably  received 
in  this  country,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  British  military 
force  to  their  assistance. 
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The  Erencli  troops  entered  Portugal  on  the  19th  No- 
vember, 1807,  and  marched  with  the  utmost  celerity  on 
Lisbon,  with  a  view  to  obtain  possession  of  the  persons  of 
the  Eojal  Family.  So  sudden  were  their  movements,  that 
Junot  had  reached  Abrantes,  distant  onlv  ninety  miles  from 
Lisbon,  ere  any  notice  had  been  received  that  he  had  even 
crossed  the  frontier ;  and,  but  for  the  protection  afforded 
the  Eoyal  Family  by  the  British  Admiral  in  the  Tagus,  they 
must  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  As  it  was,  he  arrived  on 
the  heights  above  Lisbon  onlv  to  witness  the  escape  of  the 
prey  he  had  so  eagerly  coveted. 

The  French  troops  entered  the  capital  of  Portugal  imop- 
posed ;  the  frontier  fortresses  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  forts 
on  the  Tagus,  having  been  surrendered  without  the  slightest 
struggle,  to  the  son  of  a  Burgundian  vine-dresser,  at  1^ 
head  of  a  handful  of  half-famished  foot-sore  conscripts ;  suck 
was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  French  arms  at  that  period. 

The  first  deputies  from  the  Peninsula,  who  visited  England 
in  June,  1808,  gave  a  very  sanguine  account  of  the  national 
armies,  of  Spaio,  as  numerous  and  weU-disciplined ;  and 
described  the  peasantry  as  animated,  to  a  man,  hj  the  most 
fervent  patriotism;  requiring  but  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money,  to  enable  them  to  drive  their  treacherous  invaders 
across  the  Pyrenees. 

To  this  appeal  the  British  Government  at  once  responded; 
and  without  relying  too  implicitly  on  the  energy  of  a  nation 
which,  during  four  months,  had  tacitly  submitted  to  see, 
successively,  its  strongholds  treacherously  seized  upon ;  its 
King  and  Itoyal  Family  kidnapped ;  its  revenues  plundered  ; 
laws  defied ;  its  religion  scoffed  at ;  and,  finally,  its  govern- 
ment usurped ;  determined  to  render  every  assistance  in  its 
power,  and  those  operations  which  finally  assumed  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Peninsular  war  were  accordingly  commenced. 

A  considerable  force  had  been  collected  at  Cork  in  the 
spring  of  1808,  the  destination  of  which  had  given  rise  to 
much  speculation.  The  general  belief  (which  is  now  under- 
stood to  have  been  correct)  was,  that  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  act  against  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South 
America.  Fortunately  for  the  fame  of  our  hero,  it  seems 
eventually  to  have  had  a  much  more  glorious  object. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1808,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
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^omoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieatenant-Oenenil ;  on  the  14th 
of  Jime  ensuing,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
then  at  the  H<»w  OuaidB,  to  eomnumd  this  detachment  of 
the  army  on  a  particular  service ;  and  on  the  dOth  of  the 
B»ne  month,  the  ohjeoti  it  was  designed  to  accomplish  were 
specifieally  detailed  to  the  Lieutenant-GeneraL  in  a  letter 
from  Lora  Oastl^reagh;  namely,  to  assist  the  people  and 
armies  of  the  Peninsula  in  repelling  the  perfidious  and  most 
nn^incipled  aggression  of  Buonaparte. 

The  IcHTce  thus  placed  under  his  command,  consisted  of  the 
Boyal  Artillery,  Boyal  Staff  Coips,  the  4th  Boyal  Veteran 
Battalion,  eight  hadbalions  and  four  companies  of  infantry, 
and  l^e  20th  light  Dragoons,  from  England ;  a  division  of 
4,500  men  under  Genem  Spencer  had  already  arrived  on 
the  south  coast  of  Spain.  The  Staff  was  com^Hised  of 
Major^General  Spencer,  Major-General  Hill,  Major-General 
Ferguson,  Bri^amer-Oeoieral  Nightingale,  Brigadier-G-eneral 
Fane,  and  Bngadier^General  Crauwd.  Should  this  prove 
msuffiment,  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men  was  to  be  dis- 
patched to  Yigo  to  await  Lieutenant-Gkneral  Wellesley's 
direction. 

General  Wellesley  arrived  at  Cork,  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  this  armament  on  the  6th  July.  Two  more  batta- 
lions had  been  added  to  its  strength ;  but  the  state  of  the 
wind,  and  the  non-arrival  of  the  dragoons,  caused  some  delay. 
It  sailed  from  Cove  on  the  12th  July ;  and  the  '*  Crocodile'' 
frigate,  in  which  Sir  Arthur  was  embarked,  having  quitted 
the  fl^t  as  soon  as  it  cleared  the  coast  of  Ireland,  reached 
Corunna  on  the  20th.  His  first  step  was  to  confer  irith  the 
Junta  of  Gallicia,  from  whom  he  learned  that  the  whole  of 
Spain,  excepting  Navarre  and  Biscay,  were  in  arms  against  the 
f^nch ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  certain  that  the 
united  armies  of  Castillo  and  Gallicia  had,  on  the  14th,  been 
defeated  by  Bessi^s  at  Bio  Seco,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  French  had  acquired  the  command  of  the  course  of  the 
Douro,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  interrupt  the  communica- 
^on  between  Gallicia  and  the  eastern  proyinces  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  Junta  professed  no  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  no  desire  to  receive  assistance  from  British 
ixoops.     All  they  seemed  to  want,  was  arms  and  money,  to 
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enable  them  to  send  any  number  tbey  pleased  into  the 
field. 

The  information  of  the  state  of  Portugal  which  Sir  Arthur 
obtaiaed  at  Gorunna  was  scarcely  more  correct.  It  maj, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  it  was  not  known  at  that  port 
that  a  body  of  18,000  French  troops,  with  their  eagles,  under 
Dupont,  had  laid  down  their  arms  to  Spanish  troops. 

Sir  Arthur  next  proceeded  to  Oporto,  had  an  interview 
with  the  active  and  warlike  bishop,  and  was  shown  the  state 
of  his  army  on  paper ;  but  learned  its  real  condition  from 
the  oflScer  who  had  been  directed  to  communicate  with  him. 
on  the  subject.  Sir  Arthur  s6.w  and  heard  enough  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  impolicy  of  landing  his  troops  at  Oporto  ;  but 
having  stipulated  for  the  co-operation  of  6000  Portuguese  on 
the  Mondego,  took  his  troops  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and 
disembarked  them  there;  the  fort  of  Figuera,  occupied  by  a 
detachment  of  British  Marines,  affording  a  protection  which, 
was  not  to  be  secured  elsewhere.  The  force  under  General 
Spencer,  which  was  to  form  part  of  the  expedition  under  his 
command,  had  landed  at  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  (a  town  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz),  with  the  view  of  re- 
maining in  Andalusia. 

Sir  Arthur's  first  step  was  ta  order  this  corps  to  the 
Tagus,  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  which  had  accom- 

Eanied  him.  When  off  Figuera,  he  received  despatches 
•om  home,  announcing  that  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men, 
composed  of  two  brigades  of  infantry,  and  two  companies  of 
artillery,  would  proceed  without  loss  of  time  to  the  Tagus, 
under  Generals  Acland  and  Anstruther ;  and  that  a  further 
reinforcement  of  10,000  (which  had  just  returned  from 
Sweden  under  Sir  John  Moore),  would  also  be  despatched  so 
soon  as  the  troops  had  been  refreshed,  and  the  transports 
re-victualled.  The  object  of  so  la^ ge  a  force  was  to  provide 
effectually  for  an  attack  upon  the  Tagus,  and  secure  Cadiz, 
should  it  be  threatened  by  Dupont. 

The  difficulties  by  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  sur- 
rounded were  unusually  great.  He  could  gain  no  informa- 
tion on  which  he  could  really  rely,  respecting  the  actual 
state  of  the  countries  he  was  called  upon  to  succour.  He 
could  place  but  little  faith  in  the  exaggerated  statements  of 
the  Spanish  patriots.    He  could  not  even  ascertain  on  what 
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amount  of  co-operation  he  migbt  positiTelv  calculate ;  wbikt 
of  the  strength  of  the  opposing  force  he  could  learn  nothing 
whatever.  There  existed  neither  in  Spain  or  Portugal  the 
unity  and  inteUigence  from  which  such  information  could  be 
derived.  All  was  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Even  ministers 
themselves  had  no  definite  plan  when  the  expedition  sailed ; 
their  instructions  to  Sir  Arthur  being  to  employ  his  forces 
''in  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  m  affording 
to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  nations  every  possible  aid 
in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  France."  It  had  not  even  been 
determined  whether  the  armament  should  land  in  Spain  or 
Portugal.  Every  thing  was  left  to  the  ''judgment  and 
decision"  of  the  commanding  ofiScer  "  on  the  spot."  Even 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Arthur  to  the  command  was  only 
provisional.  He  was  to  surrender  it  to  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
who  was  in  his  turn  to  succiunb  to  Sir  Hew  Dahrymple ; 
and  in  the  form  which  the  expedition  afterwards  assumed, 
no  fewer  than  six  general  officers  were  placed  over  his  head 
into  whose  hands  the  conduct  of  the  war  might  eventually 
have  fallen. 

The  state  of  Spain  was  in  every  department  ruinous.  Its 
navy  was  annihilated — ^its  army,  a  mere  rabble —  its  finances 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb — and  public  credit  it  had  none.  Its 
quarrel  with  England  had  swept  the  Spanish  flag  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean — all  was  confusion  and  insolvency — 
and  all  exhibited  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  approaching 
dissolution  of  the  monarchy. 

Prench  troops  had  the  most  complete  possession  of  Spain. 
Dapont  had  indeed  been  circumvented  in  the  south,  but  the 
other  French  generals  had  gained  easy  victories  in  the  north, 
and  a  French  force  was  immediately  at  hand  which  could 
sweep  the  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Madrid.  The 
native  levies  were  alike  destitute  of  equipments,  energy,  and 
discipline.  Their  numbers  also  had  been  greatly  overstated. 
The  officers  by  whom  they  were  conmianded  were  dogged, 
hot-headed,  and  incompetent.  The  aspect  of  affiurs  in 
Portugal  held  out  a  little  more  promise.  Junot,  separated 
from  ml  military  communication  with  his  colleagues  in  the 
Peninsula,  foimd  considerable  difficulty  in  holding  Lisbon, 
^th  the  insurgents  of  Portugal  on  one  side  and  the  Spanish 
patriots  on  the  other.    He  had,  to  be  sure,  25,000  troops 
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sach  as  they  were  (most  of  them  being  new  levies) ;  but  so 
many  detachments  were  required  for  various  services  that 
his  disposable  force  was  inadequate,  either  in  number  or 
effectiveness,  for  his  object.  On  the  first  rumours  of  the 
British  expedition,  he  sent  Loiaon  with  7,000  men,  to  scour 
the  country,  overwhehn  the  insurrection,  and  "  drive  the 
English  into  the  sea." 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Hew  Dahymple  to  the  command 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  sailing  of  the  armament  under  Sir 
John  Moore,  reached  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  off  the  Mondego. 
This  morttfjring  intelligence  led  him  to  make  an  immediate 
descent  on  the  coast,  and  with  the  handful  of  troops  at  his 
command,  to  commence  operations.*  With  only  9,000  men 
he  threw  himself  into  a  country  occupied  by  a  well-disci- 
plined French  army  mustering  more  than  double  his  num- 
bers. But  with  this  small  force  did  he  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  future  glory. 

The  troops  began  to  disembark  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
when  Sir  Arthur  immediately  placed  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  country. 
Having  established  his  headquarters,  on  the  2nd,  atLavaos, 
Sir  Arthur  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Portuguese  people, 
explaining  the  objects  for  which  he  had  been  sent  to  their 
assistance.  The  disembarkation,  owing  to  the  roughness  of 
the  water,  was  difficult ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  5th  that 
the  whole  of  the  men  and  stores  were  safely  landed.  Gene- 
ral Spencer  had  disembarked  his  force  at  Puerto  de  Santa 
Maria  the  instant  he  heard  of  the  surrender  of  Dupont ; 
and  thus,  on  the  8th,  Sir  Arthur  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  men  of  sufficient  sla^ength  to  warrant  him  in 
undertaking  a  forward  movement.  Although,  however,  the 
disembarkation  was  effected  without  molestation  from  the 
enemy,  his  operations  were  retarded  by  the  want  of  an 
adequate  commissariat  and  proper  means  of  transport.  The 
united  forces  of  the  two  divisions  amounted  to  12,300  men. 
Having  furnished  the  Portuguese  Q-eneral  Freire  with 
5,000  stand  of  arms  and  the  necessary  ammunition  for  his 

*  The  latest  despatch  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  authorised 
him  to  put  his  previous  iostructioiis  into  execution,  without  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  general  appointed  to  the  future  command  of  the  army. 
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ia*oops,  Sir  Arthur  moved  £rom  his  ground  on  the  9th,  and 
was  followed  on  the  10th  hy  the  main  hodj  of  hia  armj. 
Having  arrived  at  Leiria  on  the  10th,  he  caoaed  a  magazine 
of  provisiona,  which  had  been  collected  for  the  Britiah,  to  be 
handed  over  to  Freire.  His  first  movement  had  interrupted 
the  line  of  communication  between  Loison  and  Laborde, 
who  was  marching  £rom  Lisbon  with  a  view  to  unite 
with  him  at  Leiria,  and  who  was  now  driven  to  circuitous 
and  forced  marches.  To  oppose  the  British  force,  Loison 
had  some  7000,  Laborde  5000,  and  Junot  10,000.  Loison 
was  on  the  left  of  the  British  route,  and  Laborde  in  front. 
Where  these  armies  intended  to  unite  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. Sir  Arthur,  with  his  accustomed  good  luck,  had  so 
interposed  himself  between  them  as  to  be  enabled  to  take 
them  in  detail.  On  the  15th,  Junot  quitted  Lisbon,  and  on 
the  17th,  pushing  on  in  person,  and  leaving  them  to  follow, 
joined  Loison  at  Alcoentre.  On  the  15th,  a  French  post  at 
Bulos  was  attacked,  and  their  pickets  driven  out  of  Obidos. 
The  riflemen  of  the  95th  and  60th  had  the  honour  of  the 
first  encounter,  and  were  so  eager  in  pursuit  as  to  be  well 
nigh  cut  off.  Two  ofiicers  and  twenty-seven  men  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  this  skirmish.  The  next  day  Sir  Arthur 
surveyed  the  strong  position  of  Laborde,  which  was  drawn 
up  on  the  table-land  before  Eoli9a,  a  village  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  valley,  from  which  rises  the  hill  of  Obidos. 
The  favourable  points  upon  the  hills  on  either  side  and  in 
the  valley  below  were  occupied  by  his  posts.  Behind  him, 
a  mile  to  the  rear,  the  steep  and  difficult  ridge  of  Zam- 
bugeira  offered  a  second  position.  The  valley  leading  from 
the  old  Moorish  fort  of  Obidos  to  the  romantic  village  of 
Eoli9a,  is  walled  on  the  left  by  rude  heights  rising  above 
each  other  till  they  were  finally  lost  in  the  dark  summits  of 
the  Sierra  de  Baragueda. 

!N^ever  was  a  sweeter  spot  chosen  for  the  scene  of  a  mur- 
derous combat,  than  that  which  the  village  of  Boli9a,  and 
its  surrounding  landscape,  presented  at  sunrise  on  the  17ih 
of  August.  The  place,  with  its  adjacent  hamlets,  con- 
tained, it  was  computed,  a  population  of  nearly  300  families. 
The  houses  were  neat  and  commodious,  each  surrounded  by 
an  inclosed  garden,  stocked  with  vines ;  while  the  country 
about  the  villages,  studded  thickly  with  olive  grounds,  ilex 
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groves,  and  cork  woods,  exhibited  aJl  that  rustic  comfort 
which  marks  a  contented  and  industrious  peasantry.  Upon 
a  table-land  immediately  in  front  of  Eoli9a,  and  overlooking 
the  country  for  many  miles,  the  Erench  were  strongly  posted. 
Laborde  had  seized  every  advantage  a  position  of  immense 
strength  naturally  presented — while  the  Sierra  afforded  a 
succession  of  posts  on  which  he  might  easily  fall  back.  To 
preserve  his  communication  with  Loison,  and  to  avoid  ex- 
posing the  line  of  Torres  Yedras  and  Mafra,  Laborde  was 
compelled  to  await  the  attack  of  the  British  troops,  ffis 
force  was  under  6000,  but  his  position  was  a  very  strong 
one,  and  besides  five  pieces  of  cannon,  500  of  his  troops  were 
cavalry. 

The  English  army  broke  up  from  Caldas  at  daybreak  on 
the  17th  of  August,  and  forming  three  'columns,  advanced 
against  the  enemy's  position.  The  right  column,  consisting 
of  1200  infantry  and  50  cavalry  of  the  Portuguese  corps  left 
imder  Sir  Arthur's  orders  by  General  Ereire,  was  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Trant,  who  received  direc- 
tions to  turn  the  enemy's  left  and  penetrate  into  the  moun- 
tains in  his  rear.  The  left  column,  commanded  by  Major- 
General  Eerguson,  and  composed  of  a  brigade  of  infantry, 
three  companies  of  riflemen,  and  a  few  dragoons,  was  ordered 
to  ascend  the  mountain  ridge  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley,  and  turn  the  right  of  the  Erench  position.  This 
division  was  also  directed  to  keep  a  look-out  on  its  left  for 
Loison's  corps.  The  centre  column,  consisting  of  four 
brigades  of  British  infantry  and  400  Portuguese  light  in- 
fantry, the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  and  two  brigades  of 
artillery  were  destined  to  attack  the  position  of  the  enemy 
in  Iront.  The  moral  effect  of  the  battle  of  Eolica  was  of 
immense  importance.  It  was  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  day; 
and  its  results  were  admirably  calculated  to  confirm  the 
wavering  faith  of  doubtful  allies,  and  remove  the  conviction 
of  the  Erench  regarding  their  military  superiority.  It  was 
a  noble  compliment  paid  by  Napoleon  to  Britisn  infantry, 
when  he  observed,  "  that  they  never  knew  when  they  were 
beaten;"  and  it  was  the  happiest  delusion  under  which  a 
soldier  ever  laboured — that  of  fancying  himself  unconquer- 
able. That  belief  had  been  artfully  cherished  by  Napoleon ; 
and  to  its  prevalence  among  his  soldiers  half  his  victories 
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may  be  ascribed.  But  the  battle  of  Roli^a  at  once  dispelled 
the  dream ;  and  the  French  discovered  in  the  island-soldiera 
to  whom  they  were  opposed,  men  in  everything  their  equals — 
and  in  unflinching  gallantry  infinitely  their  superiors.  When 
Eoli^a  displayed  the  fine  properties  of  British  soldiers  to  their 
enemies,  it  was  not  its  least  advantage,  that  it  also  confirmed 
the  confidence  of  their  leader  in  the  troops  on  which  he 
depended  for  success.  If  the  sharp  affair  at  Obidos  proved 
the  gallantry,  the  advance  upon  Kolica  dislayed  the  high 
discipline  of  Wellesley's  little  army.  The  foUowing  grapUc 
sketch  happily  describes  the  opening  movements  of  the 
17th. 

'^As  the  distance  between  Caldas  and  Boli9a  fiills  not 
short  of  three  leagues,  the  morning  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced before  the  troops  arrived  within  musket-shot  of  the 
!French  outposts.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  orderly  and 
gallant  style  in  which  they  traversed  the  intervening  space. 
The  day  chanced  to  be  remarkably  fine,  and  the  scenery 
through  which  the  columns  passed  was  varied  and  striking ; 
but  they  were  by  far  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  whde 
panorama.  Whenever  any  broken  piece  of  ground,  or  other 
natural  obstacle,  came  in  the  wav,  the  head  of  the  column 
having  passed  it,  would  pause  till  the  rear  had  recovered  its 
order,  and  resumed  its  station ;  and  then  the  whole  would 
press  forward,  with  the  same  attention  to  distances,  and  the 
same  orderly  silence,  which  are  usually  preserved  at  a  review. 
At  last,  however,  the  enemy's  line  became  visible,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  the  skirmishers  were  engaged.  The 
centre  division  now  broke  into  columns  of  battalions ;  that 
on  the  left  pressed  on  with  a  quick  pace,  whilst  the  riflemen 
on  the  right  drove  in,  with  great  gallantry,  and  in  rapid 
style,  the  tirailleurs  opposed  to  them."* 

Laborde's  first  position  soon  became  untenable ;  his  rear 
was  endangered;  and,  without  a  moment's  indecision,  he  fell 
farther  back,  and  occupied  the  mountain  passes.  Nothing 
could  be  stronger  than  this  second  position.  *'  The  way  by 
which  the  assailants  had  to  ascend  was  up  ravines,  rather 
than  paths,  more  practicable  for  goats  than  men ;  so  steep, 
that  m  many  parts  a  slip  of  the  foot  would  have  been  fatal ; 
in  some  parts  overgrown  with  briers,  and  in  others  impeded 

*  Lord  LondonderTy's  Narrative. 
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ty  fragments  of-  ro<ik.***    Of  these  :tlie  ceixtre  was  the  mi 
practicable;  and; the  29th  and  9th. regiments  advanced 
storm  it,  p.r9te<?tedby.the  fire  of  the  British  gixm;  "whii 
a  cloud  of  skirmishers  vanished  among  rocks  and  ,cops< 
vrood,  connecting  t}ie  advance  of  the  different  coliHons^  saxi 
feeling  or  forging,  their  way  through  obstacles  that  a  vigoroui 
defence  had  rendered  alQiost  insurmountable.     Qraduall] 
the  scene  became,  more  animated,. as. on  each  of  the  sevei 
points  Qf  attach,  the  assiailants  and  the  assailed  bec&m4 
warmly  engaged.'     Th^  spattering   fusilade   of.  the    ligl 
troops  \^as  lectin  the  rpUing  voUeys  of  the  columns,  wbicl^l 
with  the  deeper  boom  of  cannon,  echoed  loudly  throughl 
the  pioontailis/  The  hollow  watercourses,  behind  which  the*! 
^British  had  attacked,  hid  for  a  time  the  combatants  fironft^ 
,view :  but  the  smokp  wreathing  over  the  ravines,  showed  by^ 
its  density  the  place  where  the  work  of  djeath  went  fasten 
on.    On  the  left,  Laborde  gradually,  lost  ground;  but  oi 
the  right,  his  exprtipns  were  redoubled, .  in  thQ  desperal 
hope ; that  LqisoipL  might  yet  come  up,  and  thus  retrieve  th< 
iortunQ  of  the  day.     Here,  .of  course,  the  struggle  becai 
bloodiest.'    While  the  flank  movements  of  Trant  and  Pei 
guson  had  jiot  yet  proved  themselves  successful;  the  9th 
29th  regiments  forced  their  respective  phases,  and 
the  plateau  of  the  hill.    They  .reached  the  summit  out 
breath,  their  ranks  disordered,  and  their  formation  reqi 
a  few  ^]jJlut^  to  correct.  vAt^  that  moment  a  fine  battalia 
of  Labc^de's  came  boldly  forward,  delivered  a  shattjers 
volley,  and  broke  through  the  centre  of  the .  British 
ment.     But  the  29th  were  broken,  not  beaten;  aud  tl 
9i;h  came  to  their  assistance.    The  officers  discharged  thi 
duties  nobly,  and  the  men  fought,,  and. formed,  and  h< 
their  ground  with  desperate  .obstinacy,^  until  Ferguson 
the  right  flank  of  the  position;  when,. aware  that  the  chaD< 
of  support  was.  hopeless,  Laborde  retreated  in  excell 
order,  covering  the  regressive  movement  of  his  battali< 
by  repeated  charges  of  his  cavalry. 

His  l^t;  stand:  was  made  at  Zambugeira.    The  Brij 
having  now  arrived  in  force,  rendered  opposition  unavaij 
and  falling  back  on  the  Quinta  de  Bugagiijsra,  he  united 
beaten  corps  with  the  troops,  ho  had  detached  to  look 

*  Soatbey. 
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Loison  at  Segura ;  thence,  abandoning  his  gons,  he  marched 
bj  the  pass  of  Buna,  and  gained  Montachiaue  by  a  severe 
night-march,  leaving  the  Ime  of  Torres  YeoraB  uncovered, 
and,  consequentlj,  Lisbon  open  to  the  advance  of  the  British 
army. 

l^e  casualties  on  both  sides,  considering  the  small  number 
actually  engaged,  marks  Boli9a  as  one  of  the  most  sanginary 
conflicts  which  has  occurred  in  modem  warfiire.  The  actual 
combatants  did  not  exceed  5000  men ;  and  the  French  loss, 
on  a  low  estimate,  amounted  to  700,  and  the  British  to 
nearly  500,  in  kiUed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Laborde  wag 
wounded  early  in  the  action,  but  refused  to  leave  the  field ; 
and  the  British  loss  included  two  Lieutenant-Colonels. 

The  firing  ceased  a  little  after  four,  when  Sir  Arthur, 
hearing  that  Loison's  division  was  at  Bimbural,  only  five 
miles  Sstant,  took  up  a  position  for  the  night  in  an  oblique 
line  to  that  which  he  had  just  forced. '  His  left  rested  upon 
a  height  near  the  field  of  battle ;  his  right  covered  the  road 
to  Lourinham.  Before  night  he  learned  that  Anstruther's 
and  Acland's  divisions,  accompanied  by  a  large  fleet  of  store- 
ships,  were  off  the  coast.  He  had  resolved  to  march  next 
morning  to  Torres  Yedras,  but  this  news  induced  him  to 
alter  his  plans,  and  seek  some  convenient  spot,  which  would 
enable  him  to  cover  the  landing  of  these  reinforcements.* 

"  This  day's  work,"  says  Major  Moyle  Sherer,  "  should  be 
long  and  honourably  remembered  by  every  British  soldier ; 
for  it  was  the  first  action  of  the  memorable  war  in  the 
Peninsula,  in  which  British  forces  encountered  the  legions 
of  Buonaparte." 

On  the  evening  of  the  l^h,  Sir  Arthur  took  up  a  position 
beside  the  village  of  Vimieiro,  having  detached  a  brigade  to 
.cover  the  march  of  General  Anstruther's  reinforcement, 
which,  after  immense  difficulty,  had  been  landed  in  the  Bay 
of  Maceira,  and  that  too  in  the  face  of  a  very  superior  cavaliy 
force,  which  overspread  the  country  around  the  position,  and 
increased  the  danger  of  disembarking.  Another  brigade, 
under  G-eneral  A  eland,  arrived  on  the  20th,  and  landed  the 
same  night,  increasing  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley's  force  to  16,000 
men  and  18  pieces  of  artillery. 

•  Napier'i  **  Feninstilar  War." 
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Thus  reinforced,  tlie  British  general  detennined  on  active 
operations;  and  orders  were  issued  for  an  immediate  ad- 
vance towards  Lisbon.  From  the  most  accurate  information 
he  could  obtain,  Junot's  force  might  be  reckoned  at  18,000 
men,  of  whom,  when  garrisons  were  deducted,  14,000  re- 
mained disposable.  Expecting  the  arrival  of  both  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  and  Sir  John  Moore,  Sir  Arthur  wrote  to  the  former 
a  detail  of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  recommended  that  Sir 
John  Moore,  on  arriving  on  the  coast,  should  land  in  the 
Mondego,  march  instantly  on  Santarem,  and  thus  protect 
the  left  of  Sir  Arthur's  army,  and  interrupt  the  communi- 
cation between  Elvas  and  the  capital.  In  that  case,  Junot 
had  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  Lisbon,  and  retreat  on 
Almeida,  or  risk  a  battle  with  the  British  army  advancing 
by  the  coast.  In  case  of  attack,  Moore  would,  have  been 
perfectly  secure;  for  the  positions  in  front  of  Santarem 
were  easily  defended;  while  at  Granada,  3000  Spaniards 
were  stationed,  and  Freire,  with  5000  British,  were  apprised 
that  they  were  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement.  Before  day- 
break, according  to  the  custom  of  the  English  army,  the 
troops  were  under  arms,  and  consequently  ready  "  wr  the 
fray."  The  French  advanced  pickets  were  promptly  sup- 
ported by  their  infantry  brigades;  column  after  column 
followed  in  order  of  battle;  and  with  delight  Sir  Arthur 
observed  that  the  combat  he  had  courted  was  unavoidable. 

The  French  had  14,000  men  and  23  pieces  of  artillery;  the 
infantry  were  in  three  divisions,  under  Loison,  Laborde,  and 
Kellerman.  General  "Wellesley  was  stronger  in  infantry, 
equal  in  artillery,  but  in  cavalry  greatly  inferior  to  his  oppo- 
nent. The  preparatory  disposifions  were  rapidly  effected 
by  the  French  general. 

Vimieiro,  a  pretty  villa&:e,  in  a  lively  and  peaceful  valley, 
through  which  the  ^yer  Mal;eira  gentlj  flows,  was  the  pri£i- 
cipal  post  in  the  British  lines,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
park,  the  commissamt,  and  that  noisy  crowrf  of  aninmb 
And  followers  which  marks  the  presence  of  an  army.  It 
stands  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  some  mountain  heights, 
which  screen  it  from  the  sea ;  and  westward,  separated  from 
them  by  a  deep  ravine,  lie  other  heights.  Over  these  last, 
the  road  passes  to  Lourinham.    The  cavalry  and  Portuguese 
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lay  beliind  the  village,  upon  the  plateau  of  a  steep  insii- 
lated  height;  the  brigades  of  Anstruther  and  Fane,  with 
six  guns,  were  immediatelj  in  front  of  Yimieiro.  The 
right  of  the  latter  rested  upon  one  extremity  of  this  hill, 
just  above  the  river  Maceira ;  and  the  left  of  Anstruther 
occupied  a  church  and  churchyard  at  the  other.  Here 
passed  a  road  leading  to  the  village.  On  the  mountain,  to 
the  right  and  rear  of  this  plateaii,  and  which,  at  long  range, 
commanded  it,  were  placed  eight  guns  and  five  brigades  of 
infantry.  The  cavalry  and  reserve  of  artillery  were  in  the 
valley,  between  the  hiUs  on  which  the  infantrjr  stood,  both 
flanking  and  supporting  Brigadier  Fane's  advanced  guard. 

The  enemy  first  appeared  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
in  large  bodies  of  cavalry,  on  our  left,  on  the  road  to 
Lourinham,  but  it  was  soon  obvious  that  the  attack  would 
begin  upon  our  advanced  guard.  Major- Q-eneral  Ferguson's 
brigade  was  immediately  moved  across  the  ravine  to  the 
heights,  with  three  pieces  of  cannon.  He  was  followed 
successively  by  Bri^ulier-Gkneral  NiehtinjB;ale,  with  his 
brigade,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon,  and  Brigadier-Oeneral 
Bowes,  with  his  brigade.  Their  troops  were  formed  on 
these  heights,  with  their  right  upon  the  valley  whieh  leads 
into  Yimieiro,  and  their  left  upon  the  other  ravine  which 
terminates  at  the  landing-place  at  Maceira.  The  Portu- 
guese troops,  which  were  posted  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
bottom,  near  Yimieiio,  were  formed  on  the  last-mentioned 
heights. 

The  troops  of  the  advanced  guard,  on  the  heights  to  the 
southward  and  eastward  of  the  town,  were  deemed  sufficient 
for  its  defence ;  and  Major-General  Hill  was  moved  to  the 
centre  of  the  mountain,  on  which  the  great  body  of  the 
infantry  had  been  posted,  as  a  support  to  these  troops, 
and  as  a  reserve  to  the  whole  army;  in  addition  to  this 
support,  they  had  that  of  the  cavaliy  in  the  rear  of  their 
right. 

The  enemy's  attack  began  in  several  columns  upon  the 
whole  of  the  troops  on  this  height ;  on  the  left,  they  ad- 
vanced, notwithstanding  the  fire  of  the  riflemen,  close  to  the 
50th  regiment,  and  were  checked  and  driven  back  only 
by  the  bayonets  of  that  corps.    The  second  battalion,  43rd 
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regiment,  was  likewise  closely  engaged  with  them  in  the 
road  which  leads  into  Vimieiro,  a  part  of  that  corps  having 
been  ordered  into  the  churchyard,  to  prevent  them  from 
penetrating  into  the  town.  On  the  right  of  the  position, 
they  were  reptdsed  by  the  bayonets  of  the  97th  regiment, 
which  corps  was  successfully  supported  by  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  52nd,  which,  by  an  advance  in  column,  took  the 
enemy  in  flank. 

Besides  this  opposition  given  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy 
on  the  advanced  guard  by  their  own  exertions,  they  were 
attacked  in  flank  by  Brigadier- General  Acland's  brigade,  in 
its  advance  to  its  position  on  the  heights  on  the  left;  and  a 
cannonade  was  kept  up  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  columns 
by  the  artillery  on  those  heights.  At  length,  after  a  most 
desperate  contest,  the  enemy  was  driven  back  in  confiision, 
with  the  loss  of  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  many  prisoners,  36 
officers,  and  594  men  killed  and  wounded.  They  were  pur- 
sued by  a  detachment  of  the  20th  Light  Dragoons,  but  their 
cavalry  were  so  much  superior  in  numbers  that  this  detach- 
ment suffered  much,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor  was 
unfortunately  kiUed. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  enemy's  attack  commenced 
upon  the  heights,  on  the  road  to  Lourinham ;  this  movement 
was  supported  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  was  made  with 
the  usual  impetuosity  of  French  troops.  It  was  received  with 
steadiness  by  Major- Q-eneral  Ferguson's  brigade,  consisting 
of  the  36th,  40th,  and  71st  regiments,  and  these  corps 
charged  as  soon  as  the  enemy  approached  them,  who  gave 
way,  and  they  continued  to  advance  upon  him,  supported  by 
the  82nd,  one  of  the  corps  of  Brigadier- General  Nightingale's 
brigade  (which,  as  the  ground  extended,  afterwards  formed  a 
part  of  the  first  line),  by  the  29th  regiment,  and  by  Brigadier- 
General  Bowes'  and  Acland's  brigades;  whilst  Brigadier- 
General  Craufurd's  brigade  and  the  Portuguese  troops,  in 
two  lines,  advanced  along  the  height  on  the  left.  In  the 
advance  of  Major-General  Ferguson's  brigade,  six  pieces  of 
cannon  were  taken  from  the  enemy,  with  many  prisoners, 
and  vast  numbers  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy 
afterwards  made  an  attempt  to  recover  part  of  his  artillery, 
by  attacking  the  7l6t  and  82nd  regiments,  which  were 
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halted  in  a  valley  in  wbicb  it  liad  been  captured.  These 
regiments  retired  from  the  low  CTOunds  in  the  valley  to  the 
heights,  where  they  halted,  faced  about,  fired,  and  advanced 
upon  the  enemy,  who  had  by  that  time  arrived  in  the  low 
ground,  and  they  thus  obliged  him  again  to  retire  with  great 
loss. 

In  this  action,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  French  force  in 
Portugal  was  employed,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
d'Abrantes  in  person;  in  which  the  enemy  was  certainly 
superior  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  in  which  not  more  than 
half  of  the  British  army  was  actually  engaged,  they  sus- 
tained a  signal  defeat ;  and  lost  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
twenty-three  ammunition  waggons,  with  powder,  shells,  and 
stores  of  all  descriptions.  One  general  officer  (Brennier) 
was  among  the  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  British  army  was 
720  killed  and  wounded. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

Golden  oppofrtanity  lost  throngli  the  interposilioii  of  Sir  Hairy  Bmrard-* 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  saperseded  in  his  command — Convention  of 
Cintra — ^Presentation  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  by  his  officers,  of  a  peoe 
of  plate,  of  the  yalne  of  1000  gaineas — Betums  home,  and  resumes  his 
ntnation  of  Irish  Secretary — Capitulation  of  Baylen — ^Flight  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte  with  the-  Crown  Jewels  of  Spain — Strength  and  position 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  forces — ^Napoleon  determines  to  throw  an 
overwhelming  fbrce  into  the  Peninsula—- Retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore  to 
Conmna — ^Battle  of  Conmna. 

The  British  army,  though  mnstering  with  the  Portnguese 
fbrce  19,000  men,  comprised  but  470  cavalry,  of  which  only 
210  were  English.  BLad  two  of  the  regiments  then  idle  in 
harrack-yards  at  home  been  at  hand,  the  march  to  Torres 
Yedras  would  have  been  made,  and  Lisbon  have  been  our 
own.  It  was  only  noonday  whan  the  affair  which  began  at 
10  iuM.  was  decided.  The  4th  and  8th  British  brigades  had 
suffered  very  little ;  the  Portuguese,  the  5th  and  the  1st 
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British  brigades,  had  not  fired  a  shot.  A  striking  oppor- 
tunity occurred  of  annihilating  Junot;  but  unhappily,  the 
senior  officer  of  the  division,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  haa  landed, 
and  although  he  abstained  &om  interfering  in  the  battle,  he 
would  not  permit  Sir  Arthur  "Wellesley  to  avail  himself  of 
the  golden  opportunity  that  was  opened  to  him  by  an.  over- 
sight of  the  enemy. 

The  rugged  character  of  the  country  on  the  enemy's  lefb 
compelled  them,  pressed  as  they  were,  to  retreat  by  a  more 
circuitous  road,  along  the  level  and  open  ground  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  Now  as  this  ridge  meets  the  chain  of 
hills  that  stretches  between  Lourinham  and  Torres  Yedraa 
at  a  right  angle,  the  enemy's  right  could  only  rejoin  the  rest 
of  their  army  by  making  a  very  considerable  detour.  Sir 
Arthur,  perceiving  at  a  glance  the  critical  situation  in  which 
they  had  placed  themselves,  would  fain  have  cut  them  off  by 
pushing  forward  the  right  wine  of  the  British  army  to  that 
place,  and  seizing  upon  the  deme  through  which  they  must 
necessarily  retreat  to  Lisbon.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  would 
listen  to  no  such  suggestion;  but,  with  the  characteristic 
caution  of  age,  expressed  his  belief  that  the  English  army 
waa  not  strong  enough  for  the  enterprise.  "  So,"  said  Sir 
Arthur  to  his  officers,  "you  may  go  and  shoot  red-legged 
partridges  instead  of  men.'' 

Not  was  this  all.  The  foolish  old  man  insisted  upon  the 
whole  army  waiting  at  Vimieiro  for  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  and  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  reaching  Lisbon 
before  Junot,  and  striking  the  first  blow,  which,  according 
to  the  old  proverb,  is  half  the  battle.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Buke  of  York,  Sir  Arthur  says :  "  I  think  if  Q-eneral  Hill'a 
brigade  and  the  advanced  guard. had  moved  forward,  the 
enemy  would  have  been  cut  off  from  Torres  Vedras,  and 
we  should  have  been  at  Lisbon  before  him ;  if,  indeed,  any 
[French  army  had  continued  to  remain  in  Portugal."  On 
the  very  day  after  the  battle.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  arriving  in 
a  frigate  from  Gibraltar,  superseded  Sir  H.  Burrard,  as  Sir 
Harry  had  superseded  Sir  Arthur.  The  time  for  following 
up  the  advantage  had  gone  by.  He,  however,  exhibited  little 
more  delicacy  or  discretion  than  Sir  Harry  Burrard.  Mat>> 
ters  turned  out  precisely  as  Sir  Arthur  W  ellesley  had  pre* 
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dieted.  Jtinot,  after  witbdrawing  bis  beaten  corps,  called  a 
coimcil  of  war  to  consider  tbe  course  he  sbould  pursue. 
Aware  that  Lisbon  was  not  secure  from  insurrection  for  an 
hour;  without  ammunition  or  provisions;  and  discouraged 
by  a  signal  defeat;  the  position  of  the  French  armj  waa 
perilous  in  the  extreme.  To  force  their  way  over  the 
frontier  was  a  hazardous  experiment;  and  the  decision  of 
Junot's  generals  was  unanimous  that  negotiation  should  be 
resorted  to.  Kellerman  was  accordingly  dispatched  to  the 
British  camp ;  and,  as  the  resultproved,  an  abler  diplomatist 
could  not  have  been  selected.  Had  Wellesley  been  allowed 
to  follow  up  his  successes,  not  a  reasonable  doubt  exists  but 
Lisbon  must  have  fallen ;  but  Sir  Harrv  Burrard*s  unhi^py 
interference  robbed  his  victory  of  its  value ;  Junot  had  ample 
time  to  repair  his  disaster;  there  were  many  excellent 
positions  between  Yimieiro  and  the  capital ;  and  Elvas  and 
Almeida  were  open  to  receive  him,  should  he  cross  the 
Tagus.  The  equinox  was  at  hand,  and  an  army  dependent 
on  a  fleet  for  its  supplies  had  everything  to  dreao,  while 
landings  were  to  be  made  on  such  a  rock*bound  coast  as  that 
of  Portugal.  The  tide  of  fortune  had  been  suffered  to  ebb ; 
the  &tal  error  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  was  not  to  be  recovered; 
and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  consented  to  a  compromise  which 
the  incapacity  of  nis  predecessor  had  now  rendered  advis* 
able. 

On  assuming  the  command,  and  ascertaining  the  state  of 
the  British  army,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  saw  too  late  the  error 
of  Sir  Harry  Burrard ;  and  having  determined  to  advance, 
orders  to  that  effect  were  issued.  W  hat  results  might  have 
arisen  from  even  this  tardy  step  in  the  right  direction,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  for  Kellerman  conducted  his  mission  so 
skmully,  that  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  Sir  Hew  to  an 
armistice  preparatory  to  a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of 
Portugal  by  the  French.  The  terms  were  arranged  between 
Kellerman  and  Sir  Hew.  Among  the  articles  there  was 
one  which  prejudged  the  terms  of  the  final  convention,  by 
stipulating  that  the  French  army  should  not  "  in  any  case" 
be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  all  the  individuals 
composing  it  should  be  carried  to  France  with  arms  and 
baggage,  and  "  their  private  property,  of  every  description. 
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from  which  nothing  should  be  detained  !'*  This,  of  course, 
would  include  the  church  plate  and  other  puhHc  and  private 
property  which  the  French  had  taken,  either  at  Lisbon  or  in 
the  various  towns  which  they  had  sacked,  in  consequence  of 
the  insurrection,  and  which  they  had  divided  among  them- 
selves. G-eneral  Wellesley  did  not  "entirely  approve  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  instrument  was  worded;'*  but  the 
articles  being  laid  before  the  commander-in-chief,  were 
signed  bv  him  that  same  evening.  On  the  25th,  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  signified  to  Junot  that  the  armistice  would  be  at 
an  end  on  the  28th,  at  noon,  unless  a  convention  for  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French  should  be  agreed  upon 
before  that  day.  £i  the  mean  time,  the  armv  had  made  a 
forward  movement  from  Vimieiro  to  Eamalhal,  near  Torres 
Vedras,  within  the  boundaries  stipulated  by  the  armistice. 
Sir  John  Moore  had  also  arrived  in  Maceira  Bay,  and  his 
troops  were  about  being  lauded.  Junot,  now  perceiving  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  terms,  commissioned  General  Keller- 
man  to  confer  with  Colonel  George  Murray,  quartermaster- 
general,  about  the  final  convention.  The  favourable  moment 
for  pursuing  the  French  was  now  quite  past ;  and  if  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  evacuate  the  country  by  sea,  they 
might  either  defend  themselves  within  Lisbon,  or  cross 
the  Tagus  to  Elvas,  which,  being  a  place  regularlv  fortified, 
would  have  required  a  long  siege,  during  which  the  Sritish 
army  could  not  have  been  made  available  in  Spain.  General 
"Wellesley  handed  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  a  memorandum  for 
Colonel  Murray,  suggesting,  among  other  things,  a  separate 
agreement  with  the  Bussian  admiral,  and  the  propriety  of 
devising  some  mode  to  make  the  French  give  up  the  church 
plate  which  they  had  seized,  as  well  as  restore  the  vast 
amount  of  plunder  they  had  taken  firom  the  inhabitants. 
Instead  of  this  suggestion  having  been  adopted,  the  fifth 
article  secured  to  these  robbers  aU  the  plunder  on  which 
they  had  seized.  But  the  worst  feature  of  this  precious 
document  is  that  which  recognizes  the  French  as  the  con- 
querors of  Portugal,  and  as  consequently  entitled  to  exercise 
the  rights  of  conquerors.  Well  might  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
declare,  that  he  would  rather  have  cut  off  his  right  hand 
than  have  signed  such  a  document,  had  he  not  been  con- 
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strained  so  to  do  by  tbe  orders  of  his  superior  officer.  The 
conipact  was  one  so  yilel^r  unjust  to  the  paities  most  intel^ 
ested  in  the  matter,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  conceire  how 
ft  man  of  the  experience  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrjmple  could  hare 
allowed  himself  to  be  hoodwinked  as  he  was  by  this  nefarious 
juggle. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  1808,  it  was  announced  to  Sir 
Arthur  in  the  following^  Memorandum,  that  the  general 
officers  serving  in  the  British  armj  originallj  landed  at 
Eigueira  in  Portugal^  had  directed  a  piece  of  plate  to  be 
presented  to  him. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  Cam/p  at  SL  Antonio  de  Tcjal. 

''Anxious  to  manifest  the  high  esteem  and  respect  we 
bear  towards  you,  and  the  satis&ction  we  must  ever  feel  in 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  imder  your  command, 
we  have  this  Saj  directed  a  piece  of  plate,  yalue  1000 
guineas,  to  be  prepared  and  presented  to  yon. 

"  The  enclosed  inscription,  which  we  nave  ordered  to  be 
engraved  on  it,  expresses  our  feelings  on  this  occasion. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac. 

"  C.  Spencer,  Major-Oen. 
"B.Hill,Jfa;or.(?«i. 
"E.  Ferffuson,  Major^Qen, 
"M.  Nidtitingale,  Brig.-Qen. 
^         "  B.  F.  Bowes,  Brig.-  Gen. 
"  H.  Fane,  Brig.-Oen. 
"  J.  Catlin  Craufurd,  Brig,- Gen. 
"Lieut-Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  WeUesley,  K.B." 

Inscription, 

"  From  the  General  Officers  serving  in  the  British  Army, 
originally  landed  in  Figueira,  in  Portugal,  in  the  year  1808, 
to  Lieut.-General  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
E1.B.  <&c.  &c.,  their  Commander. 

''Major-General  Spencer,  second  in  coimnand,  Major- 
Generals  Hill  and  Ferguson ;  Brig.-G^nerals  Mghtingale, 
Bowes,  Fane,  and  Craufurd,  offer  this  gift  to  their  leader, 
in  testimony  of  the  high  respect  and  esteem  they  feel  for 
him  as  a  man,  and  the  unbounded  confidence  they  place  in 
him  as  an  officer." 
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This  flattermg  testimonial  called  forth  a  cordial  and  most 
grateful  reply  from  Sir  Arthur,  who  accepted  the  compli- 
ment in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered.  That  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  the  deepest  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
treatment  he  had  experienced  from  the  Government  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  that  he  felt  the  slight  that  had  been  put 
upon  him  most  acutely,  will  be  inferred  from  the  following 
passages  in  a  letter  (bearing  date  Sept.  5, 1808),  addressed 
to  Lord  Castlereagh : — 

"It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  continue  any  longer 
with  this  army ;  and  I  wish,  therefore,  that  you  would  allow 
me  to  return  home  and  res^e  the  duties  of  my  office,  if  I 
should  stiU  be  in  office,  and  it  is  convenient  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  I  should  retain  it;  or,  if  not,  that  I  should  remain 
on  the  staff  in  England ;  or,  if  that  should  not  be  practicable, 
that  I  should  remain  without  employment."  After  com- 
plaining, with  too  much  justice,  of  his  treatment  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Since  I  wrote  to 
you  on  the  30th,  the  Convention  has  been  returned  ratified 
by  Junot,  but  materially  altered.  We  have  not  a  sufficiency 
of  the  Tagus  to  give  us  a  secure  harbour ;  we  have  not  got 
the  navigation  of  the  river ;  and  as  we  did  not  insist  upon 
having  Belem  Castle,  which  was  asked  for,  by  the  alteration 
of  the  29th,  the  transports  cannot  be  watered  without  going 
into  that  part  of  the  river  occupied  by  the  Eussian  and 
the  French  troops,  to  which  I  unaer|Jband  the  Admiral  will 
not  consent.'*  By  the  same  post.  Sir  Arthur  addressed 
Lord  Castlereagh  a  letter,  in  reply  to  an  application  from 
his  Lordship,  which  contains  a  lucid  view  of  the  real  military- 
capacity  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  which  is  published 
among  his  Despatches.  In  this  memorandum,  he  suggests 
that  a  British  corps  of  5,000  men  should  be  stationed  at  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  as  well  as  a  small  garrison 
at  Elvas.  In  previous  letters  he  had  repeatedly  disclaimed 
aU  approval  of  the  Convention,  and  declared  that  he  had 
signed  it  by  the  direction  of  the  Commander'in-Ghief. 

The  French  embarked  soon  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention,  and  the  British  troops  took  possession  of  the 
forts  of  Lisbon  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Eegent  of  Por- 
tugal. The  whole  country  was  now  free  from  the  enemy, 
and  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed,  consisting  of  sudik 
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members  as  had  not  disqualified  tbemselves  bj  adhesion  to 
the  French,  and  the  Bishop  of  Oporto ;  who,  not  satisfied  with 
the  power  conferred  upon  him  by  the  episcopal  crosier  and 
the  Junta  of  Oporto,  would  fain  have  exercised  the  supreme 
authority.  The  unpopularity  of  the  Convention  was  such, 
that  the  Government  instituted  a  court  of  inquiry,  and 
recalled  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Sir  Hew  Dairy m pie,  and  Sir 
Arthur  "Wellesley,  in  order  that  they  might  be  examined 
by  the  board.  The  Court  sat  in  the  month  of  November ; 
and,  after  a  tedious  inquiry,  reported  that  the  Convention 
of  Cintra  had  been  of  great  aavantage  to  Portugal,  to  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  general  service ;  and  that  no  further 
military  proceeding  was  necessary  on  the  subject— clinching 
their  opinion  by  a  compliment  to  its  authors ! 

'No  direction  having  been  c^iven  to  him  to  return  to  the 
Peninsula,  Sir  Arthur  resumed  his  post  of  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland ;  and  Parliament  having  re-assembled  in  January, 
1809,  he  once  more  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
a  few  days  after  which  (on  the  27th)  he  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  for  his  distinguished  services  at  Yimieiro.  A 
similar  resolution  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords  about  the 
same  time. 

Two  British  commissioners  (Major-General  Beresford  and 
Lord  Proby)  were  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Convention ;  but  immense  difficulty  was 
occasioned  by  the  unblushiiig  pertinacity  with  which  the 
Prench  endeavoured  to  remove  from  the  country  the  plunder 
they  bad  acquired.  Every  public  institution,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, had  been  despoiled ; — the  treasury,  museum,  library, 
convents,  arsenals,  and  churches,  all  shared  the  same  fate, 
and  had  been  denuded  of  everything  that  was  valuable 
and  portable.  The  Deposit©  Publico — a  place  where  liti- 
gated monies  were  banked,  pending  the  decision  of  the 
causes — ^was  stripped  of  22,000/.;  and  the  horses  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  the  carriages  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and 
the  pictures  of  the  Marquis  Angeja,  were  actually  being 
removed  by  an  aide-de-camp,  as  the  property  of  General 
Junot,  when  the  commissioners  interfered,  and  insisted  on 
their  restitution.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent 
of  Prench  spoliation,  when  it  is  stated,  notwithstanding  all 
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the  property  which  was  abandoned,  their  military  chest  was 
taken  off  with  three  months'  pay ;  and  one  regiment  alone 
was  computed  to  have  brought  away  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  Plunder  must  have  been  extensive,  if  the  means 
required  for  its  transport  be  a  test.  Junot  "  demanded  five 
ships  to  remove  his  own  personal  effects;" — a  man,  be  it 
remembered,  who  entered  rortugal  with  scarcely  a  change 
of  linen!* 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Lisbon  towards  the 
Prench,  that,  whilst  Junot  and  Loison  were  preparing  to 
leave  the  city,  they  were  only  saved  from  assassination  by 
remaining  surrounaed  by  their  own  soldiers ;  and  Kellerman 
would  assuredly  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
had  not  the  English  interposed  in  his  behalf. 

The  capitulation  of  Bayien  to  Castanos  and  the  Conven- 
tion of  Cmtra,  cleared  nine-tenths  of  the  Peninsula  of  its 
invaders ;  but  the  want  of  settled  government,  and  of  a  per- 
manency of  the  command  of  the  British  army,  occasioned 
the  happy  moment  for  profiting  by  this  state  of  affairs  to  be 
lost.  Unfortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  however,  they  were 
left  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  were,  consequently, 
continually  embroiled  by  internal  dissensions.  On  the  capi- 
tulation of  Bayien,  Joseph  Buonaparte  abandoned  Madrid, 
but  not  without  remembering  to  take  with  him,  as  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  all  the  portable  valuables  of  the  palace, 

*  "  They  had  entered  Portugal  with  so  little  baggage,  that  even  the 
Generals  borrowed,  or  rather  demanded,  linen  from  those  upon  whom 
they  were  quartered.  Soon,  however,  without  having  received  any  sup-  ^ 
plies  from  home,  they  were  not  only  splendidly  furnished  with  ornamental 
apparel,  but  sent  to  France  large  remittances  in  bills,  money,  and  effect«, 
espedally  in  cotton,  which  the  chief  officers  bought  up  so  greedily  that 
the  price  was  trebled  by  their  competition.  The  emigration  had  been 
determined  on  so  late,  that  many  rich  prizes  fell  into  th^ir  hands.  Four- 
teen cart-loads  of  plate  from  the  patriarchal  church  reached  the  quay  at 
Belem  too  late  to  be  received  on  board.  This  treasure  was  conveyed 
back  to  the  church,  but  the  packing-cases  bore  witness  of  its  intent  to 
emigrate;  and  when  the  French  seized  it  they  added  to  their  booty  a 
splendid  service  for  the  Altar  of  the  Sacrament,  which  had  been  wrought 
by  the  most  celebrated  artist  in  France.  Junot  fitted  himself  out  with 
the  spoils  of  Quelez,  and  Loison  had  shirts  made  of  the  camlmc  sheets 
bttlongiDg  to  the  royal  fiimily  which  were  found  at  Mafra."-— iScw^Aey. 
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inclnding  tlie  crown  jewels.  The  Erench,  meanwhile,  held 
their  ground  behind  the  Ebro ;  still  retaining  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Biscaj  and  Nararre,  and  portions  of  Arragon 
and  Catalonia.  Their  force,  at  this  period,  amounted  to 
60,000  men,  and  was  dailj  receiTing  reinfoioements.  The 
Spanish  armies,  at  the  commencement  of  October,  amounted 
nominally  to  130,000  men,  and  occupied  different  segments 
of  an  eztensiYe  semicircle  drawn  round  the  French.  The 
Galician  army,  under  Blake,  was  on  the  extreme  left,  ex- 
tending from  Bilbao  to  Burgos,  where  the  Conde  de  Bel- 
Teder  took  post  with  the  army  of  Estremadura:  a  wide  in- 
tenral  occurred  between  this  army  and  that  of  the  centre 
(Andalusia),  under  Castanos,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
were  at  Soria ;  and  on  the  right,  in  advance  of  Zaragoza,  were 
the  united  bands  of  Valencia  and  Aragon.  A  fifth  army 
was  blockading  Barcelona,  and  a  body  of  10,000  men  was 
kept  in  reserve  at  Madrid.  An  English  force  was  momen- 
tanly  expected  to  enter  the  field  on  the  side  of  Old  Castile, 
to  co-operate  with  the  armies  of  Gkdlicia  and  Estremadora ; 
but  the  recent  successes  at  Zaragoza,  and  the  fiailure  of 
Dupont,  in  Andalusia,  had  so  inflated  the  national  vanity, 
that  the  Spanish  leaders  did  not  £EUicy  that  they  needed  any 
iarthcr  assistance,  and  commenced  operations  accordingly. 

After  two  months  had  been  wasted  in  deciding  upon  the 
description  of  government  best  suited  to  the  emergencies  of 
the  times,  a  Central  Junta,  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
different  provincial  assemblies,  was  iostalled  at  Araniuez, 
of  which  Count  Elorida  Banca  was  elected  President.  These 
gentlemen,  though  generally  upright,  honourable  men,  had 
Httle  experience  in  legislation ;  and  whilst  their  armies  re- 
mained naif  clothed,  badly  armed,  half  fed,  and  unpaid,  were 
busily  occupied  in  enacting  laws  to  benefit  the  ex-jesuits, 
and  establishing  tribunals  &a  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of 
treason! 

Napoleon,  on  learning  the  reverses  his  troops  had  en- 
countered in  the  Peninsula,  now  determined  to  pour  across 
the  Pyrenees  all  the  forces  he  could  spare  from  France, 
Italy,  and  Chermanj,  take  command  of  them  himself,  and 
accomplish  its  entire  subjugation.  Three  corps  of  the 
grand  army  were  accordm^y  placed  under  tne  orders 
of  Marshal  Levebvie,  to  ent^  Spain  on  the  side  of  Navarre; 
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whilst  another  corps,  under  General  St.  Cyr,  penetrated  by 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees  into  Catalonia.  Orders  were  also  sent 
to  the  different  ports,  directing  Junot's  corps  to  take  the 
shortest  route  to  Bayonne,  the  moment  it  arrived  from  the 
English  vessels  which,  by  the  convention,  had  been  em- 
ployed to  transport  it  to  France.  By  these  arrangements, 
before  October,  the  French  army  on  the  Ebro  amounted  to 
150,000  men.  On  the  5th  November,  Napoleon  arrived  at 
Yittoria  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  command- 
in-chief. 

During  the  absence  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  England, 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
resigned'his  command  after  holding  it  only  a  fe^  dLjs, 
on  the  plea  of  ill  health.  His  successor.  Sir  John  Moore, 
was  the  general,  of  all  others  after  "Wellesley,  whom  his 
countrymen  delighted  to  honour.  It  was  on  the  6th  of 
October  that  Sir  John  received  the  order  of  the  English 
ministers  to  enter  Spain.  An  army  of  35,000  men  was 
promised  him,  of  which  25,000  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
troops  alreadjr  in  Portugal,  and  10,000  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
coast  of  G-alhcia  direct.  Within  twenty  days  of  the  receipt 
of  his  instructions  the  columns  were  on  the  march,  and  the 
head  quarters  had  quitted  Lisbon.  "With  the  main  body  of 
his  army  he  marched  to  Salamanca  by  Almeida.  His  first 
mistake  was  sending,  on  some  vague  rumour  that  the  Almeida 
route  was  not  practicable  for  artillery,  his  guns,  cavalry,  and 
a  small  column  of  infantry  under  Sir  John  Hope,  fiy  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus,  when  thejr  might  have  marched  much 
more  convenientiy  by  the  ordinary  road.  Sir  John  entered 
(Salamanca  on  the  13th  November.  Sir  David  Baird,  with 
10,000  men,  was  on  his  way  from  Corunna  to  join  him,  ,and 
Sir  John  Hope  was  pursmng  his  circuitous  route  with  the 
same  object :  the  successive  divisions  of  his  corps  were  not 
concentrated  until  the  23rd.  It  was  a  splendid  army,  in  a 
hi£:h  state  of  health  and  efficiency ;  of  a  discipline  not  to  be 
si^assed,  and  burning  with  heroic  ardour  to  enga^  the 
foe.  Sir  John  Moore  had  been  left  very  much  to  his  own 
resources  for  information,  and  to  his  own  discretion  for  a 
plan  of  operations,  and  found  himself  disappointed  and  dis- 
couraged on  all  hands.  The  armies  (of  Blake  and  Belvedere) 
he  had  come  to  support  had  been  already  annihilated;  and 
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tlie  people,  instead  of  being  enthusiastic  in  their  own 
cause,  and  full  of  energy,  were  to  the  last  degree  spiritless, 
depressed,  and  impoverished.  He  found,  indeeo,  many 
discouragements  wnich  had  been  repeatedly^  encountered 
and  oyercome  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  without  possessing 
his  power  of  controlling  them.  Thanks  to  the  government 
at  home,  he  was  without  magazines,  or  money  in  the  military 
chest  to  form  them.  He  found  his  army  unpopular  in 
[  Salamanca :  the  people  who  had  fled  from  every  fight  m  which 
I  the  slightest  reverse  had  overtaken  them,  wondering  why  he 
did  not  advance  and  fight  the  French  as  the  Spaniards  had 
(not !)  done.  Erom  the  moment  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  actual  character  and  condition  of  the  Spanish  people 
in  these  provinces,  and  their  means  of  defence,  he  determined 
in  the  first  instance  to  retreat  by  Ciudad  Sodrigo  upon 
L  Portugal,  but  imluckily  did  not  (as  he  ought  to  have  done 
at  once)  do  so.  Having  heard  of  the  enthusiastic  manner  in 
which  the  people  of  Madrid  resisted  the  French,  he  ordered 
Baird  to  suspend  his  retreat  to  Corunna,  and  signified 
his  intention  of  resting  on  his  oars  at  Salamanca  until  he 
received  further  intelligence.  On  the  following  day  he  seemed 
more  confident ;  Baird  was  directed  to  return  to  Astorga^  and 
a  communication  was  soon  afterwards  opened  with  Bomana, 
with  the  view  of  securing  his  co-operation  in  a  forward  move- 
ment. Sir  John  was  urged  on  aLl  sides  either  to  march  on 
Madrid  and  join  the  armies  of  Castanos  and  San  Juan,  or  fol- 
low the  rear  of  the  French  army,  and  create  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  capital.  Unhappily  he  did  nothing  at  a  moment 
when  promptitude  of  decision  was  most  important.  Although 
he  had  in  the  interim  been  joined  by  Hope's  corps,  and  been 
assured  that  Madrid  continued  to  hold  out,  he  nevertheless 
remained  inactive  at  Salamanca  until  the  13th  December. 
The  reason  which  has  been  assigned  for  this  unhappy*  delay 
is,  that  Baird,  when  he  received  the  order  to  retrace  his  steps 
was  half  way  to  Corunna,  and  had  therefore  to  countermarch 
every  regiment,  and  every  string  of  mules  bearing  provisions 
for  his  army,  between  Astorga  and  Corunna ;  which  neces- 
sarily occupied  so  much  time,  that  he  was  not  able  to  re- 
assemble his  entire  corps  at  Astorga  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber ;  and  as  Sir  John  Moore  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  move 
forward  with   his  own  corps  until  Baird  was   ready  to 
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advance  and  formi  a  jimction,  nine  days  bad  been  irreparably 
lost  by  bis  basty  determination  to  retreat  after  tbe  battle  of 
Tudela.  Sir  David  Baird  received  tbe  order  to  return  to 
Astorga  at  Villa  Franca^  on  tbe  7tb  December ;  and  m^ed  on 
Sir  Jobn  Moore  tbat  in  tbe  event  of  being  compelled  to 
retreat,  tbey  sbould  retire  upon  and  defend  Q-allicia ;  Tvbilst 
Eomana,  oceup3ringtbe  Asturias  on  tbe  left,  conld  re-form  tbe 
disorganized  army  of  Blake,  and  anotber  Spanisb  army  migbt> 
easily  be  raised  in  tbeir  rear.  Tbis  suggestion,  feasible 
enougb,  was  unbappily  not  adopted ;  pernaps  tbe  time  had 
gone  by  wben  it  could  bave  been  carried  out  saccessfullj. 
Anything '  would,  however,  bave  been  preferable  to  the 
miserable  alternative. 

Tbe  force  under  Moore's  command  was  sufficientity  strong 
to  bave  ensured  a  successful  issue  to  tbe  operation  originally 
intended.  It  was  also  in  band ;  and  to  plan  and  to  execute 
were,  consequently,  within  tbe  power  of  tbe  English  generaL 
His  infantry  were  concentrated  at  Mayorga,  the  cavalry  at 
Melgar  Abaxo — the  entire  amounting  (including  2,278 
eavaby)  to  28,600  men,  with  60  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
whole  was  organized  in  three  divisions — a  reserve,  and  two 
light  brigades  of  infantry — and  one  division  of  cavaby.  The 
guns  were  divided  into  seven  brigades,  of  which  four  bat- 
tezieB  were  attached  to  the  infanby ,  two  to  the  cavalry,  and 
one  was  held  in  reserve.  Soidt's  corps^  of  16,000  infantry 
and  1,200  horse,  lav  upon  the  Carrion.  Of  these  12,00O 
could  be  assembled  to  oppose,  the  British.  He  marcbecl* 
forward,  alas,  too  late  for  any  practicable  purpose.  Havi 
halted  on  the  22nd  and  23rd,  for  suppbes,  ne  determined 
proceed  during  the  night  and  attack  the  French  farce 
Saldana  in  tbe  morning.  Already  were  his  troops  on  tb< 
way  to  the  Carrion  when  intelligence  was  brought 
wluch  converted  his  advance  into  a  retreat.  Napoleon 
heard  of  Moore's  movement,  and  had  50,000  men  under 
orders  at  the  foot  of  Guadarama  pass.  The  French  troopv^  , 
at  Talavera  were  also  in  fuU  mariui  to  act  upon  the  English  J 
army.  An  expeditious  retreat  therefore  bad  now  beeome.  ;• 
inevitable;  and  it  was  only  by.  twelve  hours  that  Sir  JohjB''^ 
Moore  saved  the  passage  of  the  Esla,  where  Napoleon  ± 
person  bad  expected  to  intercept  him.  Never  were  hours  4__^ 
deeper  importance  to  an  army«    Nf^leon^  night  and  daj^' 
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was  urging  bis  troops  forward.  On  tbe  24tli  he  reached 
Villacastia,  and  on  the  26th  he  arrived  at  Tordeailbia. 
Bent  on  the  destmction  of  the  English,  ''his  resolution, 
and  its  execution,  was  like  lightning;  the  flash  was  no 
sooner  yisible  than  the  thunder  rolled ;  the  influence  of  his 
mighty  genius  was  instantaneouslj  felt ;  no  delay  was  per- 
mitted 'U)  take  place ;  the  troops  marched  incessantly ;  and 
their  great  leader  rushed  on  to  retriere  the  erron  of  his 
lieutenants." 

The  disastrous  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  continued. 
Lord  Paget,  just  as  he  marched  through  Majorga  with  the 
rear-guard,  discovered  the  advanced  horsemen  of  Marshal 
Key's  corps,  close  behind  him,  a  bodv  of  which  soon 
attempted  to  act  on  his  line,  but  were  driven  off  with  the 
loss  of  100  prisoners.  Sir  John  Moore  halted  his  army  for 
two  days  at  Benevente,  to  dear  out  his  stores,  after  which 
he  continued  his  retreat  upon  Astorga.  For  the  greater 
part  of  his  stores  he  could  procure  no  transport,  and  they 
were  destroyed.  Baird's  division  had  passed  on  the  26th  by 
the  fords  and  ferry  of  Valencia ;  and  Hope,  with  the  light 
brigades  and  reserve,  crossed  by  the  bridge  of  Castro  Gk)n- 
lazo,  the  defence  of  the  bridge  at  Mansilla  having  been 
entrosted  to  the  Spaniards,  under  Eomana. 

The  cavalry,  however,  were  not  suffered  to  retire  so  easily 
as  the  columns.  As  the  rear-guard  were  clearing  Mayorga, 
Jfej's  videts  were  discovered  by  Lord  Paget,  and  a  strong 
body  of  French  horsemen  immedfiately  displayed  themselves, 
drawn  up  on  a  high  ground  that  flanked  the  line  of  the 
EngHsb  retreat.  Colonel  Leigh,  with  two  squadrons  of  the 
10th  Hussars,  was  immediately  directed  to  dislodge  them. 
The  order  was  gallantly  obeyed.  The  soil  was  heavy,  the 
ground  saturated  with  rain ;  and  when,  under  a  smart  fire, 
the  English  cavalry  had  gained  in  two  lines  the  summit  of 
the  height,  the  exertion  was  so  violent  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  rein-up,  and  allow  the  horses  to  get  fresh  wind. 
The  halt  was  but  momentary;  and  the  word  to  charge  was 
given.  The  attack  was  vigorously  made ;  the  enemy  over- 
thrown and  driven  from  the  heights,  leaving  on  the  ground 
a  number  of  men  dead  or  dismounted ;  while  upwards  of  one 
hundred  prisoners  were  carried  off  by  the  English  dragoons. 
Lord  Paget  continued  his  regressive  match  to  Benevente. 
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Somana,  leaving  3000  men  and  two  guns  to  defend  the 
bridge  at  Mansilla,  fell  back  with  the  remainder  of  his  corps 
to  Leon ;  while  Soult  took  the  Mansilla  road,  directing  his 
march  upon  Astorga,  with  which  place,  by  the  promptness 
of  his  movements,  Sir  John  Moore  had  restored  the  com- 
munications which  the  rapidity  of  Napoleon's  march  had 
endangered. 

Eenevente  was  too  open  and  exposed  to  warrant  the 
British  general  remaining  a  longer  time  in  that  town  thaa 
was  required  for  the  removal  of  the  stores  which  had  been 
there  collected.  Accordingly,  Eomana  was  requested  to 
defend  Leon  as  long  as  possible,  leaving  the  road  to  Astorga 
open  to  the  "British,  it  being  considerably  shorter  than  the 
route  by  Benevente.  To  General  Craufurd  the  ^uty  of 
destroying  the  bridge  at  Castro  G-onzalo  was  entrusted. 
Notwithstanding  constant  annoyance  from  the  enemy's 
advanced  guard,  who  had  been  in  front  of  the  position  since 
the  26th,  at  midnight  of  the  28th  the  bridge  was  mined,  and 
two  arches  having  been  destroyed,  the  connecting  buttress 
was  blown  up  by  the  explosion ;  the  troops  who  had  pro- 
tected the  workmen  abandoned  the  heights  previously  occu- 
pied upon  the  lefb  bank,  and  crossing  the  ruined  arches 
on  single  planks,  gained  the  opposite  side  in  safety :  '^  an 
instance,"  remarks  Napier,  "  of  siogular  good  fortune ;  for 
the  night  was  dark  and  tempestuous;  the  river,  rising 
rapidly  with  a  roaring  noise,  was  threatening  to  burst  over 
the  planks ;  and  the  enemy  was  close  at  hand." 

From  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  there  was  a 
serious  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  all  was  disorder  and 
discontent.  At  Benevente,  the  most  wanton  spoliations 
were  perpetrated  by  the  soldiery.  The  fine  castle  which 
bears  its  name,  a  stately  monument  of  the  age  of  chivalry, 
was  rudely  dismantled  by  its  ungrateful  guests.  "With 
Gothic  grandeur,"  says  oouthey,  "it  has  the  richness  of 
Moorish  decoration ;  open  galleries,  where  Saracenic  arches 
are  supported  by  pillars  of  porphyry  and  granite ;  cloisters, 
with  fountains  playing  in  their  courts ;  jasper  columns  and 
tesselated  floors;  niches,  alcoves,  and  seats  in  the  walls, 
over-arched  in  various  forms,  and  enriched  with  every  gro- 
tesque adornment  of  gold  and  silver,  and  colours  which  are 
hardly  less  gorgeous.    It  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Ossuna; 
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snd  the  splendour  of  old  times  was  still  continued  there. 
The  extent  of  this  magnificent  structure  may  be  estimated 
irom  this  circumstance,  that  two  regiments,  besides  artil- 
lery, were  quartered  within  its  walls.  They  proved  the 
most  destructive  enemies  that  had  ever  entered  them :  their 
indignant  feelings  broke  out  again  in  acts  of  wanton  mischief; 
and  the  officers  who  felt  and  admired  the  beauties  of  this 
venerahle  pile,  attempted  in  vain  to  save  it  from  devastation. 
Everything  combustible  was  seized,  fires  were  lighted  against 
the  fine  walls;  and  pictures  of  unknown  value,  the  works, 
perhaps,  of  the  greatest  Spanish  masters,  and  of  those  other 
great  painters  who  left  so  many  of  their  finest  productions  in 
Bpain,  were  heaped  together  as  fiiel."  As  the  soldiers  treated 
this  palace,  so  did  they  serve  many  a  goodly  mansion  and 
many  a  peaceful  cottage  on  their  route.  They  were  murmur- 
ing and  disobedient;  and  their  dissatisfaction  appears  to  have 
found  vent  in  frequent  deeds  of  outrage  and  spoliation.  They 
marched  along  the  weary  roads,  dejected  and  sullen ;  and 
their  looks  and  words  were  alike  insubordinate.  On  entering 
Astoi^^  Bomana's  troops,  which  were  in  full  retreat  from 
MansUla  and  Leon,  crossed  them  on  their  road,  and  created 
almost  inextricable  confusion.  His  army  had  in  no  respect 
the  advantage  of  Sir  John's.  The  soldiers  under  arms  bttle 
exceeded  in  number  the  sick  borne  in  cars  and  on  mules; 
and  as  they  passed  along,  emaciated  and  enfeebled  by  disease, 
the  procession  had  much  more  of  the  appearance  of  an 
ambulatory  hospital  in  need  of  an  escort,  than  of  an  army  to 
defend  the  country. 

Erom  Astorga  to  Lugo  the  English  line  of  march  was  a 
scene  of  great  suffering  and  disorder.  Its  discipline  before 
the  commencement  of  this  disastrous  retreat  had  been  per- 
fect; the  men  were  steady,  clean,  and  obedient;  robust, 
hardy,  and  brave.  Disciplme  had  now  vanished ;  their  at- 
tachment to  their  general  was  gone ;  they  disobeyed  him, 
and  treated  their  officers  with  insolence.  The  length  of  the 
marches,  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  wretched  state 
of  the  roads — ^here  mud,  there  snow — ^the  want  of  supplies, 
and  the  desponding  sense  of  shame  associated  with  a  re- 
treat,— all  combined  to  disorganize  them.  They  became 
reckless  and  irregular ;  they  quitted  their  ranks  in  search 
of  food  or  liquor;  they  wantonly  destroyed  property;  they 
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broke  open  "wine-stores ;  they  drank,  loitered,  and  dropped 
in  drunken  somnolencr  on  the  road.  A  zealous  and  power- 
ful apologist  of  Sir  John  Moore  admits  the  capability  of  his 
force,  and  its  dissatisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
hurried  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  to  whom  in  nnme^ 
rous  skirmishes,  and  eventually  in  a  fJEiir-fought  field,  it  had 
proved  itself  so  decidedly  superior. 

It  is  painful,  even  at  this  remote  period,  to  look  back 
npon  that  ruinous  retreat,  and  observe  the  calamitous  con- 
sequences a  mere  "  diversion,"  without  any  action  beyond 
some  cavalry  collisions,  had  so  immediately  produced.  On 
the  25th,  the  rear-guard  retired  from  Sahagun  unmolested, 
and  in  the  highest  discipline;  and  in  one  week,  an  eye- 
witness, afber  describing  the  condition  of  the  army  as 
"most  melancholy,"  thus  continues  his  fearful  narrative:— 
"The  rain  came  down  upon  us  in  torrents;  men  and  horses 
were  foundering  at  every  step ;  the  former  fairly  worn  out 
through  &rtigue  and  want  of  nutriment,  the  latter  sinking 
under  their  loads,  and  dying  upon  the  spot.  Nor  was  it 
only  among  the  baggage  animals  that  an  absolute  inability 
to  proceed  further  began  to  show  itself;  the  shoes  of  the 
cavalry  horses  dropped  off,  and  the  horses  themselves  soon 
became  useless.  It  was  a  sad  spectacle  to  behold  these  fine 
creatures  urged  and  goaded  on  till  their  strength  utterly 
failed  them,  and  then  shot  to  death  by  their  riders,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  faUing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Then,  again,  the  few  ammunifion  waggons  which  had  hitherto 
kept  up,  fell  one  by  one  to  the  rear ;  the  ammimition  was 
immediately  destroyed,  and  the  waggons  abandoned.  Thus 
were  misfortunes  accumulating  upon  us  as  we  proceeded ; 
and  it  appeared  extremely  improbable,  should  our  present 
Bvstem  of  forced  marches  be  persisted  in,  that  one-half  of 
the  army  would  ever  reach  the  coast. 

At  Bembibre,  the  demoralized  state  of  the  British  army 
was  painfully  and  fatally  exhibited.  Some  hundreds  who 
sallied  out  from  the  plundered  wine-stores,  when  the  Erench 
cavalry  appeared  before  them,  were  taken  or  sabred  on  the 
road,  as  tney  vainly  tried  to  stagger  after  the  rear-guard. 
At  Villa  Eraiica,  the  soldiers  were  again  busy  in  the  work 
of  plunder ;  and  the  general  caused  one  of  the  marauders 
to  be  shot  as  an  example.    At  Calcabellos,  an  affair  took 
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place  between  the  British  reserve  and  the  enemy's  advanced 
goard,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  squadrons.  In  this  combat 
200  or  300  on  both  sides  were  killed  and  wounded ;  among 
them  the  French  General  Colbert,  who,  in  an  endeavour  to 
dislodge  the  96th  ^m  a  village  in  which  thev  had  taken  up 
a  position,  was  shot.  The  country  from  Villa  Pranca  to 
Lugo  is  rugged  and  irregular ;  interrupted  in  many  places 
by  ravines,  and  thickly  studded  with  vmeyards  and  planta- 
tions of  mulberry-trees,  which  occasion  the  surfisu^  to  be  so 
much  broken  that  horsemen  cannot  act,  and  hence  become 
rather  an  encumbrance  than  an  advantage  to  an  army.  Sir 
John  Moore,  consequently,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  march  on 
without  delay,  and  followed  with  the  columns  and  artilleiy. 
The  march  was  slowly  and  painfully  effected :  the  distance 
being  forty  miles,  nearly  two  days  and  a  night  were  con- 
sumed in  its  accomplishment.  It  was  more  than  a  worn- 
down  army  could  support ;  and  a  sadder  scene  never  met  the 
eye,  than  that  which  the  road  to  Lugo  presented.  Still  one 
lingering  hope  sustained  the  sinking  soldier.  It  was  the  last 
dispiriting  trial — ^the  pursuers  were  to  be  boldly  confix>nted 
— «uid  at  Lugo  the  long-desired  conjQiict  would  take  place. 
Cheered  by  the  expectation  that  death  or  victory  would 
terminate  sufferings  no  longer  to  be  endured,  many  a  feeble 
wretch  staggered  forward  with  his  hardier  comrades ;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  5th,  the  exhausted  battalions  terminated 
a  march  which,  for  severity  and  suffering,  stands  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 

The  retreat  from  Villa  Eranca  to  Lugo  was  marked  by 
every  casualty  and  annoyance  to  which  an  army  in  imminent 
danger  could  be  exposed.  It  was  one  continued  skirmish 
between  the  French  advanced  and  British  rear-guards;  while 
the  troops  became  hourly  more  imfit  for  service,  and  their 
resources  diminished  every  mile.  On  the  road  an  immense 
supply  of  arms  and  clothing,  intended  for  the  use  of  Bomana's 
army,  was  met.  The  soldiers  were  permitted  to  take  any 
necessaries  they  pleased,  and  the  rest  were  wasted  or  aban- 
doned. "Waggons  filled  with  sick  and  wounded  men  blocked 
the  way,  and,  fi^m  a  sad  necessity,  some  were  committed  to 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  several  guns,  whose  horses  had 
foundered,  were  spiked  and  left  behiad ;  until,  at  last,  it  was 
determined  that  the  money  intended  for  the  immediate  de- 
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mands  of  the  army  should  not  be  carried  further,  and  Sir 
John  Moore  directed  that  two  bullock-carts,  loaded  with 
100,000  Spanish  dollars,  should  be  destroyed  by  rolling  the 
casks  which  contained  the  specie  into  a  deep  ravine.  The 
order  was  unnecessarily  but  strictly  carried  into  execution : 
^'  the  rear-guard  halted :  and  Lieutenant  Bennet,  of  the  light 
company  of  the  28th  regiment,  was  placed  over  the  money, 
with  strict  orders  from  Sir  John  Moore  to  shoot  the  first 
person  who  attempted  to  touch  it.  It  was  then  rolled  down 
the  precipice;  the  casks  were  soon  broken  by  the  rugged 
rocks,  ana  the  dollars  falling  out,  rolled  over  the  height  a 
sparkling  cascade  of  silver.  The  French  advanced  guard 
coming  up  shortly  afterwards  to  the  spot,  were  detained  for 
a  time  picking  up  a  few  dollars  that  had  been  scattered  on 
the  road.* 

*^  This  was  a  most  unwise  as  well  as  useless  measure ;  had 
it  been  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  would  have  contrived  to  carry  it  along ;  whereas, 
the  knowledge  that  it  lay  among  the  cliffs  tempted  many 
men  to  lag  behind,  who  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
or  perished  from  cold.  But  everything  was  now  done  as  if 
our  case  was  absolutely  desperate,t  and  as  if  the  utmost  that 
could  be  expected,  or  even  desired,  was  to  escape  with  our 
persons,  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  of  our  material."^ 

It  appears  a  very  strange  circumstance,  and  one  difficult 
to  justify,  that  the  English  general  had  not  decided  upon 
the  place  from  which  he  should  embark  his  army,  untU  his 
rear-guard  had  reached  Herrierias,  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th ;  and  then  Corunna  was  selected,  it  being  nearer  than 
Vigo  by  two  marches,  and  affording  a  tolerable  position,  on 
which  a  hard  pressed  army  might  abide  an  action.    What- 

♦  CadeU. 

t  "  An  officer  had  charge  of  the  cars  that  drew  this  treasure;  in  pass- 
ing a  village,  a  lieutenant  of  the  4th  regiment  ohserving  that  the  bullocks 
were  exhausted,  took  the  pains  to  point  out  where  fresh  and  strong 
animals  were  to  be  found,  and  advised  that  the  tired  ones  should  be 
exchanged  for  others  more  vigorous,  wMch  were  dose  at  hand;  but  the 
escorting  officer,  either  ignorant  of,  or  indiffisrent  to  his  duty,  took  no 
notice  of  this  recommendation,  and  continued  his  march  with  the  ex- 
hausted cattle." — Napier. 

X  Lord  Londonderry's  Narrative. 
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ever  the  causes  might  have  been  that  preTented  Sir  John 
£rom  coming  to  an  earlier  determination,  his  indedsion  was 
attended  with  a  serious  misfortune  to  one  of  his  divisions, 
which  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  no  circum- 
stances required  it.  Ha?ing  ordered  the  shipping  to  pro- 
ceed from  Vigo  to  Corunna  without  delay,  an  omcer  was  sent 
forward  to  halt  the  leading  division  at  Lugo,  and  overtake 
the  light  brigades,  if  possible,  although  they  were  already 
far  advanced,  by  Orense,  upon  their  rout  to  Vigo.  "  These 
orders  were  carried  to  Sir  JDavid  fiaird  by  one  of  the  aides- 
de-camp  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  but  Sur  David  forwarded 
them  by  a  private  dragoon,  who  ffot  drunk  and  lost  the 
despatch.  This  blameable  ineffulanty  was  ruinous  to  Gene- 
ral Eraser's  troops:  in  lieu  of  resting  two  days  at  Lugo, 
that  general  unwittingly  pursued  his  toilsome  journey  to- 
wards St.  Jago  de  Compostella,  and  then  returned  without 
food  or  rest,  losing  by  tnis  pilgrimage  above  four  hundred 
stragglers."* 

To  an  army  reduced  in  strength  and  spirits  like  that  of  Sir 
JohnMoore,  theslightest  exertion  beyond  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  its  deliverance,  was  to  be  avoided ;  and  there- 
fore the  harassing  march  inflicted  on  Eraser's  division  was, 
indeed,  a  calamitous  mistake.t  Deep  as  the  sufferings  had 
been  of  the  British  army  hitherto,  it  had  not  yet  reached 
that  climax  of  misery  at  which  it  was  destined  to  arrive. 
The  mountain-road  was  strewn  with  worn-out  soldiers,  all 
anxious  to  struggle  forward,,  but  utterly  unequal,  from  ex- 
haustion and  fatigue,  to  make  any  farther  exertion  to  follow 
the  receding  columns  still  within  their  view,  but  on  whom 
these  deserted  wretches  were  conscious  that  they  **  looked 
their  last."  The  line  of  march  for  miles  might  be  traced  by 
the  saddest  indications  of  human  suffering.  An  officer,  in 
describing  this  melancholy  scene,  says,  that  on  turning 
round,  during  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  he  observed  "  the 
rear  of  the  army  winding  along  the  narrow  road,  their  way 
marked  by  the  wretched  people,  who  lay  on  all  sides,  expiring 

*  Napier. 

t  "  Many  of  the  horses  attached  to  this  division  dropped  down  dead 
in  the  streets;  many  more  were  destroyed  as  useless;  and  even  of  the 
men,  more  than  one  were  known  to  have  perished  of  ahsolnte  exhaus- 
tion.*'— I/ord  Londonderry 9  Narrative. 
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&om  Migue  and  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  their 
bodies  reddening  in  spots  the  white  surface  of  the  ground." 
No  relief  could  be  afforded,  no  succour,  even  from  the  pity 
of  an  enemy,  could  be  hoped  for.  Where  they  fell,  there 
these  unfortunates  expired,  some  in  the  sullenness  of  despair, 
or  in  that  insensibility  which  death  from  cold  produces, 
while  others  vented  their  rage  in  imprecations  upon  all  con- 
nected with  this  calamitous  expedition,  and  "died  with 
curses  on  their  lips."* 

If  anything  could  have  convinced  Sir  John  Moore  of  the 
foUy  of  this  miserable  retreat,  it  would  have  been  the  almost 
magical  transformation  of  his  soldiers  when  they  heard,  at 
length,  that  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  give  battle  to  the 
enemy.  As  if  by  the  touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  the 
organisation  of  the  disorderly  battalions  was  again  complete. 
The  news  sobered  them  at  once.  Not  even  the  example  of 
summary  executions  had  hitherto  availed  to  check  their 
ruinous  insubordination ;  but  when  it  became  known  that 
the  colours  of  their  respective  regiments  were  planted  in 
bivouac  on  a  line  of  battle,  to  the  joy  and  pride  of  their 
officers  the  men  hurried  to  the  ranks;  and  as  they- examined 
their  firelocks,  fixed  their  fiints,  and  loosened  &om  their  scab-  . 
bards  the  bayonets  which  the  pouring  rain  had  rusted  in 


*  '*  The  soldiers  who  threw  themselves  down  to  perish  by  the  way- 
side, gave  utterance  to  far  different  feelings  with  their  dying  breath; 
shame  and  strong  anger  were  their  last  sentiments;  and  their  groans 
were  mingled  with  imprecations  upon  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  they 
fimded  themselves  betrayed ;  and  upcm  the  generals,  who  chose  rather  to 
let  them  die  like  beasts,  than  take  their  chance  in  the  field  of  battle. 
That  no  horror  might  be  wanting,  women  and  children  accompanied  this 
wretched  army — some  were  &ozen  to  death  in  the  baggage-waggons, 
which  were  broken  down,  or  left  upon  the  road  for  want  of  cattle;  some 
died  of  fatigue  and  cold,  while  their  InfiEmts  were  pulling  at  the  exhausted 
breast.  One  woman  was  taken  in  labour  upon  the  mountain;  she  lay 
down  at  the  turning  of  an  angle,  rather  more  sheltered  than  the  rest  of 
the  way  from  the  icy  sleet  which  drifted  along;  there  she  was  found 
dead,  and  two  babes  which  she  had  brought  forth,  struggling  in  the 
snow.  A  blanket  was  thrown  over  her,  to  cover  her  from  sight,  the  only 
burial  which  could  be  afforded;  and  the  infants  were  given  in  charge  to  a 
woman  who  came  up  in  one  of  the  bullock-carts,  to  take  their  chance  for 
surviving  through  such  a  journey." — Southey, 
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tbeir  sheaths,  they  again  looked  to  their  officers  with  the 
regard  of  a  ready  obedience  and  a  brave  devotion. 

^'  Arrangements  were  instantly  made  to  receive  the  attack, 
which  seemed  now  to  be  threatened.  The  28th  and  rifle 
corps  formed  so  as  to  defend  the  brid^ie ;  whilst  the  20th, 
52nd,  and  Olst,  under  Sir  John  Moore  m  person,  assumed  a 
position  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  rear.  Here,  like- 
wise the  horse  artillery  took  post ;  and  now  all  was  expecta- 
tion and  auxieiy.  The  enemy  came  on  with  great  apparent 
boldness.  His  cavalry  and  tirailleurs  attempted  to  pass  the 
bridge ;  they  were  met,  not  only  by  the  fire  of  the  riflemen, 
but  by  a  heavy  and  well-directed  cannonade  from  the  high 
grounds,  and  they  fell  back.  In  a  few  moments  they  re- 
newed their  efforts  on  the  same  point,  and  with  similar  want 
of  success ;  and  again,  after  a  short  pause,  for  the  third 
time.  But  they  were  beaten  back  in  every  attempt ;  till  at 
last  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  skirmish,  and  they  with- 
drew. At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  however,  our  people 
abandoned  their  post.  The  troops  were  dreadfully  harassed 
by  their  exertions,  but  not  a  man  sank  under  them ;  and 
before  morning  they  reached  Lugo,  where  they  found  the 
whole  army  concentrated."* 

Here  th&  three  battalions  which  Sir  David  Baird  had  lefb 
behind  him  when  he  advanced  to  Astorga,  effected  their 
junction  with  Sir  John  Moore,  and  by  this  timely  reinforce- 
ment, compensated  in  a  great  degree  for  the  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  progress  of  the  retreat.  Here  also  the  English 
commander  had  determined  to  offer  battle ;  and  as  the 
enemy  was  superior  in  numbers,  none  doubted  that  the 
challenge  would  be  accepted.  Immediate  preparations  were 
consequently  made,  and  the  hour  of  trial  so  long  and  so 
anxiously  desired  by  the  British  army,  had,  it  was  confidently 
believed,  arrived  at  last. 

The  position  on  which  Sir  John  Moore  intended  to 
receive  the  French  attack,  was  in  advance  of  the  town,  and 
from  its  flanks  being  well  protected  by  rocks  and  ravines,  it 
was  tolerably  strong.  The  reserve  accordingly  bivouacked 
upon  this  ground,  while  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
soeltered  themselves  as  they  best  could    in    Lugo,   and 

*  Lord  Londonderry's  Narrative. 
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some  scattered  cottages  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tHe 
town. 

Early  on  the  7th,  the  Erench  cavalry  appeared  in  force, 
moving  to  the  right  of  the  position  they  haa  taken,  and  the 
English  divisions  formed  in  order  of  battle.  It  was,  how- 
ever, no  part  of  Marshal  Soult's  policy  to  give  his  enemy 
any  advantage  which  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  withhold.  So 
soon  as  he  arrived  before  the  British  position,  he  made  a 
strong  reconnaissancey  first  on  the  British  centre  with  fourguns^ 
and  a  few  squadrons,  and  afterwards  on  the  left,  with  a  heavy 
column  of  artillery  and  infantry.  From  the  centre  he  was 
driven  off,  by  a  cannonade  of  15  pieces,  and  otherwise 
severely  handled.  By  this  affair  he  lost  400  men.  Through- 
out the  8th  the  two  armies  lay  in  each  other's  sight,  out 
£oult  declined  the  attack.  The  British  general,  satisfied 
with  this  demonstration,  and  with  having  brought  his  pur- 
suers to  a  stand,  decamped  in  the  night.  Here  again  they 
were  subjected  to  fresh  trials,  two  divisions  having  com- 
pletely lost  their  way ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  soldiers  who 
had  stood  in  position  so  willingly  the  day  before,  became 
once  more  a  |aDg  of  fugitives  a£d  marauders.  Between 
Sahagun  and  Lugo  the  casualties,  including  those  who  fell 
in  action,  amounted  to  1500.  Discipline  having  been 
restored  by  the  prospect  of  being  allowed  to  fight  at  Co- 
runna,  the  columns  marched  to  that  city  in  tolerable  order. 

The  halt  had  the  desired  effect.  The  stragglers  were 
enabled  to  join  their  battalions;  and,  as  the  enemy  only 
appeared  at  evening,  and  showed  a  cavalry  force  unsup- 
ported by  infantry,  the  wandering  soldiers,  united  when 
hard  pressed,  rallied  under  some  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  repulsing  the  Erench  dragoons,  rejoined  their  corps  in 
safety.  The  retreat  was  now  continued  with  little  mter- 
ruption  from  the  enemy.  "  Battalions  that,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th,  entered  Betanzos  reduced  to  skeletons, 
marched  from  thence  on  the  11th,  strong  and  effective;'*  and 
the  column,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  infantry,  as  it 
descended  towards  Corunna,  favoured  by  a  fine  day,  and  a 
short  and  orderly  march,  would  never  have  been  recognised 
as  the  disorderly  and  wretched-looking  multitude  which  had 
cumbered  the  line  of  march  from  Lugo  to  Betanzos. 
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CoTonna  was  gained — ^bat  no  vessels  appeared  in  the  har- 
bour— ^and  no  means  to  remove  the  army  were  in  hand. 
The  indecision  of  Sir  John  Moore  respecting  the  point 
from  which  he  should  embark  his  troops,  had  embarrassed 
the  English  admiral;  and  contrarv  winds  prevented  the 
transports  from  coming  round.  Then,  indeed,  lost  oppor- 
tunities were  regretted ;  all  lamented  "  that  a  battle  oad 
not  been  fought  long  before, — ^for  it  was  quite  manifest,  that 
to  embark  without  fighting  was  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion"— and  positions  had  been  abandoned,  in  every  respect 
preferable  to  any  that  the  English  General  could  now 
command. 

Early  on  the  12th,  the  battle  ground  was  selected. 
Around  the  village  of  Elvina,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  town,  a  semicircle  of  swelling  heights  arises. 
Farther  advanced,  the  ground  is  much  bolder,  and  conse- 
quently more  defensible;  but  though  a  stronger  position 
could  have  been  obtained  upon  these  heights,  a  much  greater 
force  than  Moore  could  have  employed,  would  have  been 
required  for  its  occupation. 

The  land  front  of  the  fortress  of  Corunna  was  strength- 
ened, and  the  sea  face  dismantled.  On  the  13th,  a  maga- 
zine, containing  4000  barrels  of  gunpowder,  situated  upon 
a  hill  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  was  fired.  The  ex- 
plosion was  terrific ;  the  earth  trembled,  the  waters  were 
agitated;  and  everybody  stood  for  a  short  awful  pause, 
breathless  and  grave.*  The  horses  were  brought  out  and 
shot,  the  ground  about  Corunna  not  being  practicable  for 
cavalry. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  the  anxiously-expected  trans- 
ports hove  in  sight,  and  the  embarkation  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  with  the  women  and  children,  began  and  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  night.  The  next  day  the  artillery,  with 
the  exception  of  eight  British  and  four  Spanish  guns,  was 
safely  shipped.  About  two,  p.m.,  the  French  troops  beat  to 
arms,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  British  position.  Our  army, 
11,500  strong,  was  drawn  up  on  the  only  position  it  was  pos- 
sible for  it  to  occupy.  A  lofty  range  of  rocky  heights  encircled 
and  commanded  it,  within  range  of  cannon-shot,  and  here 

*  Mi^or  Moyle  Sherer. 
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tlie  Frencli  general  had  formed  his  position.  Marshal  Soult 
had  20,000  men  under  arms.  Under  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
guns  in  battery  on  the  left  of  his  line,  and  the  whole  of  his 
field  artillery,  he  came  forward  with  his  artillery  formed  in 
three  solid  columns,  and  covered  by  the  whole  of  his  light 
troops  in  light  skirmishing  order.  The  British  pickets 
were  immediately  driven  in,  and  the  village  of  Elvina  carried. 
Pursuing  this  success,  the  first  column  of  the  !French,  wi,th 
one  wing,  assailed  the  right  division  under  Baird — ^while 
with  the  other,  it  outflanked  him  by  the  valley.  The  second 
column  attacked  the  English  centre ;  and  the  third,  marched 
by  Palavia  against  the  left.  No  time  had  been  consumed  ia 
manoeuvring — ^and  the  manner  in  which  Soult  came  boldly 
forward,  showed  a  firm  determination  on  his  part  to  bring 
matters  to  a  decisive  issue.  The  British  general  met  these 
movements  promptly,  and  detached  the  reserve,  under  Paget, 
to  turn  the  French  left,  and  threaten  the  battery  on  the 
ridge.  Eraser  was  directed  to  support  this  movement ;  and 
the  4th  regiment,  forming  the  right  of  Baird's  division,  was 
thrown  back,  and  opened  a  flanking  fire  upon  the  column 
moving  by  the  valley,  while  the  50th  and  ^nd  were  ordered 
to  retake  the  village  of  Elvina.  A  severe  and  protracted 
struggle  here  took  place ;  but  the  French  were  forced  from 
the  enclosures,  and  eventually  from  the  village  itself.  The 
42nd  having  fallen  back,  the  enemy,  reinforced,  again  rushed 
forward ;  and  Elvina  became  a  second  time  the  scene  of  a 
severe  encounter. 

The  reserve  had  now  come  into  action,  and  supporting 
the  light  troops  who  held  the  valley,  checked  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  there.  The  left  and  centre  were  also  warmly 
engaged;  and  along  the  whole  line,  from  right  to  left, 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy  were  fririously  made,  and  as 
steadily  repelled.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  British  divi- 
sions were  now  under  fire;  men  on  both  sides  fell  fast, 
and  the  right  wing  had  lost  its  general,  for  Sir  David  Baird 
had  been  severely  wounded  and  carried  off  the  field.  At 
this  period  of  the  battle,  while  the  attention  of  Sir  John 
Moore  was  engrossed  in  watching  the  arduous  struggle  be- 
tween his  troops  and  the  enemy  for  the  possession  of  Elvina, 
a  round  shot  struck  his  left  breast,  and  threw  him  heavily 
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ii{>on  the  ground;  but  thougli  the  wound  was  morUl,  he 
raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture,*  and  for  a  few  moments 
followed  with  his  eyes  the  movements  of  the  troops,  who 
were  gaining  ground  n^idly.  The  sight  appeared  to  giro 
him  pleasure ;  his  countenance  brightened,  and  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  removed  from  the  field.  In  the  mean  time  all 
went  gallantly  on.  The  reserve  having  cleared  the  valley  of 
the  enemy's  dismounted  dragoons,  tturned  Soult's  left,  and 
threatened  the  high  ground  on  which  the  French  battery 
was  raised.  Elvina  had  been  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  Palavia  was  ia  possession  of  the  English. 
Night  was  falling  fast.  The  British  were  far  in  advance  of 
the  ground  which  they  originally  occupied,  and  the  enemy 
Mling  back  in  evident  confusion.  Soult's  defeat  was  com* 
plete,  and  had  light  but  lasted  for  an  hour  or  two,  his  dis- 
comfiture would  have  been  signailv  disastrous.  Hjs  ammu- 
nition was  neariy  expended.  The  Mere,  in  his  rear,  was  now 
filled  by  the  tide,  and  the  half-ruined  bridge  of  £1  Burgo 
was  the  only  means  by  which  the  beaten  army  could  retire. 
But  circumstances  did  not  justify  Sir  John  Hope,  who  had 
assumed  the  command,  to  contmue  a  battle  in  the  dark 
with  an  enemy  of  superior  force,  and  in  a  strong  position. 
He  accordingly  contented  himself  with  carrying  out  the 
original  intentions  of  the  dying  general,  and  proceeded  to 
embark  the  troops  without  dmculty  or  confusion.  The 
operation  was  ably  executed;  the  pickets,  having  lighted 
their  fires,  covered  the  retirement  of  the  columns;  and 
when  morning  broke,  they,  in  turn,  feU  back  upon  the  beach, 
"  under  the  protection  of  Hill's  brigade,  which  was  posted 
near  the  ramparts  of  the  town." 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  rival  armies  were  very  dispro- 
portionate— ^the  British  casualties  being  only  estimatea  at 
800  men,  while  that  of  the  Erench  was  computed  at  nearly 
3,000.  The  disparity  in  casualties,  circumstances  will 
readily  account  for.    The  superiority  of  the  French  artil- 

*  "  Theii  was  seen  the  dreadfol  nature  of  his  hurt;  the  shpolder  was 
fliiattered  to  pieces,  the  arm  was  hanging  hy  a  piece  of  skin,  the  rihs 
over  the  heart  broken  and  bared  of  flesh,  and  the  muscles  of  the  breast 
torn  into  long  strips,  which  were  interiaced  by  their  recoil  from  the 
dragging  of  the  abot."-— Napier. 
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leiy  was  rendered  unavailing  from  the  broken  surface  not 
permitting  the  guns  to  be  advanced ;  while  those  of  the 
British,  though  few,  were  already  in  position,  and  conse- 
quently were  worked  with  miu'derous  effect.  An  ample  sup- 
ply also  of  muskets  and  fresh  ammunition  had  been  found 
m  store  at  Corunna ;  and  the  arms,  which  accident  and  bad 
weather  had  rendered  in  a  great  degree  unserviceable,  were 
fortunately  replaced  bjr  others  fresh  from  England.  Prom 
these  causes,  the  British  fire  had  been  very  superior  to  that 
maintained  by  the  French. 

Never  was  victory  so  heavily  alloyed  by  an  individual 
calamity  as  that  of  Corunna,  by  the  tell  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
His  last  hours  were  cheered  by  the  consciousness  that  for 
his  country  he  had  done  his  best — ^and  his  death  was  in  per- 
fect keeping  with  tlie  chivalrous  character  an  honourable 
career  had  earned  for  him.  To  the  last  his  intellects  con- 
tinued clear;  notwithstanding  that  the  severity  of  his  wound 
must  have  occasioned  intense  suffering,  no  mental  aberrations 
were  apparent  to  those  around  him — and  although  his  sword 
was  painfully  inconvenient,  he  refused  the  kind  offices  of 
those  who  would  have  removed  it,  remarking — "  It  is  as  well 
as  it  is ;  I  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field  with 
me." 

He  was  removed  in  a  blanket  by  six  soldiers,  who  evinced 
their  svmpathy  by  tears;  aad  when  a  spring-waggon  came 
up,  and  it  was  proposed  that  Sir  John  shoidd  be  transferred 
to  it,  the  poor  fellows  respectfully  objected,  "  as  they  would 
keep  step,  and  carry  him  more  easily."  Their  wishes  were 
attended  to,  and  the  dying  general  was  conveyed  slowly  to 
his  quarters  in  the  town,  occasionally  stopping  the  bearers  to 
look  back  upon  the  field,  whenever  an  increased  firing  arrested 
his  attention.  All  hope  was  over :  he  lingered  for  a  little, 
talking  freely,  but  collectedly,  to  those  around,  and  dividing 
his  last  thoughts,  apparently,  between  his  country  and  his 
kindred.  The  kindliness  of  his  disposition  was  in  death 
remarkable.  Turning  to  an  aide-de-camp,  he  desired  to  be 
remembered  to  his  sister— and  feebly  pressing  Colonel 
Anderson's  hand,  his  head  dropped  back,  and  he  died  without 
a  struggle.  As  a  wish  had  been  expressed  by  the  departed, 
that  he  should  be  laid  in  the  field  on  which  he  fell,  the  ram- 
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part  of  the  citadel  was  happily  choseii  for  his  final  resting- 
place.*  A  working  party  of  the  9th  turned  up  the  earth*^ 
and  at  midnight,  wrapped  in  a  cloak  and  blanket,  his  uncof« 
fined  remains  were  interred  by  the  officers  of  his  staff,— the 
burial-service  was  read  by  torch-light, — earth  fell  on  kindred 
clay, — ^the  grave  was  filled, — and  in  the  poet's  words,  "  They 
left  him  alone  in  his  glory." 

When  darkness  had  put  an  end  to  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, not  only  had  the  French  been  repulsed  at  all  points, 
but  the  British  line  was  advanced  considerably  beyond  its 
original  position. 

Sir  John  Moore's  instability  of  character  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  self-reliance  and  deci- 
siveness. The  time  wasted  in  uncertainty  at  Salamanca  Was 
the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  that  attended  his  retreat.  He 
was  too  much  a&aid  of  the  opinions  of  others,  to  do  his 
own  good  sense  and  unimpeachable  gallantry  full  justice. 
A  nobler  heart  never  beat  m  a  human  bosom ;  and  his  very 
weakness,  if  weakness  it  must  be  called,  leaned  to  virtue's 
side.  "  Sir  John  Moore  had  earned  the  highest  reputation 
as  a  general  of  division ;  he  was  aware  of  this,  and  perhaps 
felt  no  inclination  to  risk  it;  at  all  events  he  was  cleany 
incapable  of  despising  partial  obstacles  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
great  ultimate  advantage." t 

*  A  small  column,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  British  General, 
hears  the  following  inscription: 

"A la  Gloria 

dd 

Ex™»  S'  D.  Jnan  Moore,  Gen>.  del  Ex*«  Ingleso, 

T  a  la  de  BUS  valientes  compatriotas, 

la 
Espafia  agradedda.'^ 
t  Lord  Londonderry. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Condition  of  Spain  in  1809 — Second  Siege  of  Zaragoza — ^Appointment 
of  General  Wellesley  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the   Fortogoese 

.  trooper— His  arrival  in  Portugal — ^Appointment  of  General  Beresford 
as  second  in  command — ^Portugal  made  the  baas  of  the  operations  oT 
the  Allied  Troops  m  the  Peninsula — ^Attacks  on  him  in  Parliament — 
iPassage  of  the  Douro— Appointed  Marshal-General  of  the  armies  of 
Portugal. 

■  The  condition  of  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  year 
1809  was  gloomy  enough.  Her  nndisciplined  armies  had 
leen  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  a  fine  English  force,  to* 
"which  Spaniards  had  naturally  looked  for  support  and  co- 
operation, had  sought  the  shelter  of  its  ships  without  making 
a  single  effort  in  their  hehalf.  The  presence  of  200,000 
IVenchmen  in  the  country,  associated  with  all  the  prestifi^e 
that  attached  to  the  name  of  Buonaparte,  seemed  to  forbid 
hope,  and  to  confirm  the  most  gloomy  anticipations  for  the 
future.  From  the  day  on  which  the  last  transport  left 
Corunna,  the  suhjugatidn  of  the  Peninsula  was  looked  upon 
as  inevitable.  The  unexpected  departure  of  Napoleon  to 
lead  fresh  armies  into  Austria,  improved  but  little  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  afiairs.  He  had  left  his  lieutenants,  men. 
of  his  own  calibre,  behind  him.  His  brother  Joseph  seemed 
once  again  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  siege 
of  Barcelona  haa  been  raised,  and  Catalonia  subjugated  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  army  of  that  province  on  the  Lobre- 
gat ;  the  city  of  Zaragoza,  which  had  been  again  invested^ 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  maintain  a  protracted  resistance ; 
the  mountain  barrier  of  Andalusia  stood  in  little  stead 
against  invaders,  when  its  defence  was  entrusted  to  the 
troops  that  fled  from  a  regiment  of  lancers  at  the  pass  of 
Somosierra;  and  Portugal,  now  left  almost  wholly  to  her 
own  resources,  could  offer  but  little  effectual  resistance  to 
the  common  enemy.  In  fine.  Napoleon,  when  he  had  j;iyen 
orders  to  his  marshals  to  march  on  Corunna,  Lisbon,  Cadiz, 
and  Yalencia,  returned  to  France,  with  the  firm  conviction, 
that  the  war  in  Spain  was  concluded.     If  such  were  hi» 
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impression,  he  reckoned  without  his  hosfcr    Troe  it  is  that 
the  Spaniards  were  more  disunited  than  ever.    The  public 
authorities  had,  with  a  few  exceptions,  tendered  their  un- 
conditional adhesion  to  the  new  state  of  things;  and  io. 
Madrid,  30,000  persons  had  subscribed  their  names  to  a 
request  to  the  Emperor,  that  thej  mi^t  have  the  honour 
of  Joseph  Buonaparfce  for  their  king !     Whilst  the  northeriL 
provinces  were  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  Napoleon^, 
all  the  fortresses  of  mark  were  occupied  by  his  soldiers,  and 
were  all  connected  or  secured  by  intermediate  posts.    In- 
cluding garrisons,  depAts,  and  men  in  hospital,  the  entire 
French  force  in  Spain  exceeded  880,000,  ofwnom  40,000  were 
cavalry.    Who  l£en  could  be  blamed  for  takixur  a  somewhat 
desponding  view  of  the  fortunes  of  Spsin  P    The  only  con- 
solation which  seemed  to  be  left  was,  tiiat  as  she  cpuld  not 
be  worse,  any  change  in  her  affairs  must  \>e  torHh^  better. 
The  Spanish  genenils  had,  as  usual,  been  beaten  at  every 
point;   and  the  only  fisat  of  any  reti  importance  to  set 
against  all  their  fiulures,  was  the  second  siege  of  Zarsgosa. 
The  city  had  been  oonverted  into  one  vast  fi^ress;  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  houses  had  bem  built  up,  and 
their  fronts  loc^holed;  intenudcommunieatiiHKswaiebiokeii 
through  the  party  walls;  the  streets  were  trenched,  and 
crossed  by  esrthen  ramparts,  mounted  with  cannon;  and 
every  strong  building  had  been  turned  into  a  sepacate- 
fortincation.     Provisioned  for  six  months  with  abundance- 
of  serviceable  arms,  and  a  powder  manu&etory  within  the 
walls, — ^wine,  mediones,  fiesh  meat,  and  money  in  abond- 
anoe, — ^it  might  fiuriy  be  exfMdcted  to  stand  a  siege  of  con- 
siderable length.    It  w  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  tp 
repeat  the  details  of  its  defence*    They  are  fiumliar  to  dl 
admirers  of  the  pages  of  Napier.    Suffice  it  to  remark^  that 
for  fifty-^three  days  did  the  same  Armgonese  biuids  whidi 
had  fled  so  shamefiiUy  from  the  fidd  of  Tndebi,  though  con- 
tending against  the  combined  scourges  of  &mine,  pestil^Mse, 
and  the  sword,  maintain  this  stronghold  against  80,000  be- 
siegers, surrendering  to  Marshal  Lonnes  at  the  last  nothing 
but  a  pile  of  smoking  ruins.    jE<rom  an  enumeration  made 
at  the  commencement  and  at  the  termination  pf  this  extra^ 
ordinary  and  terrible  siege,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in 
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fiirty-twb  days  54,(J00  ■  individuals  perislied ;  being  two^l 
of  the  military,  and  one  hall*  of  the  inhabitants.      :  '-/> 
At  the  opposite  extremity  of  S^in,  Marshalt  Spult 
ing,  after  the  einbarkation  of  theTBiitish  troops,  tiken^ 
session  of  Corunna,  Ferrol,  and  Vigo,  and  driven  JU>i| 
into  the  mountains,  was  preparing  to  invade  Portugal^; 
was  accordingly  arranged  that  whdst  he  entered  that  1" 
dom  on  the  side  of  Qallicia,  Lapisse  and  Victor  sfi 
assist  his  operations  by  menacing  it  simultaneously  in 
direction  of  Almeida  and  Elvas;    and  that  when 
'should'  have  obtained  possession  of  Lisbon,  the  two  oi 
"corps  should  imite  and  move  upon  Andalusia.    Infui 
ance  of  this  plan,  Spult  marched  with  a  corps  of  30,000  mt 
•from  Santiago  to  Tuy,  leaving  Ney  with  20,000  to  kec 
^Gallicia  in  subjection. 

^    Whilst  matters  were  in  this  unpromising  attitude,  thi 
British  Cabinet,  happily  not  subdued  by  the  recent  disastei 
'in  the  Peninsula,  resolved  to  reinforce  their  armies ;  ai 
•encouraged  by  an  application  to  that  effect  from  the  Po] 
•guese  (xovemment,  resolved  to  send  out  a  general  offi< 
capable  of  organizing  and  disciplining  all  the  Portuguc 
'regiinents  anew ;  and  by  thus  subsidising  and  arming  U 
•  niativeforces,  to  make  them  for  a  season  its  own.    Q^e  dioi 
-of 'the  Portuguese  Ghovemment  fell  upon  Sir  Arthur  W« 
♦lesley  as  <  the  commander  of  its-  forces,  and  the ,  Brii 
'Minisiay  made  him  a  tender  of- the  post  accordingly,  wl 
'lie,  'at  once,"  declined.    Many  officers  of  rank*  sought 
-appoiiil^  ent ;  and  it  was  ultimately  bestowed  upon  Maji 
"General  Beresford,  an  officer  of  considerable  influence^  and 
*in  many  reflects  eminently  fitted  for  undertaking  the  di 
'6f  reform  and  reorganization  which  were  demanded  at 
hands.    General  (now  Marshal  Beresford)  landed  at 
^bon  in  March;  and  having  received  his  commission, 
Tnenced  tha.t  salutary  refcMnn  in  the  Portuguese  army 
'has  earned  him  so  much  honour.    Several. British  offi< 
'Were  in  the  first  instance  attached  to  Portugue8e.regime9:i1 
•and  the  number  was  afterwaa*ds  largely  increased,  until 
staff  and  most  of  the  superior  situations  werB  held 
'JIngHshmen. 

fi  was  to  the  sagacity  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  that  the 
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govenmieiit  was  indebted  for  the  suggestion  that  Portugal 
should  be  the  basis  of  all  our  operations  in  the  Peninsuhi ; 
and  the  grounds  assigned  by  hun  for  that  preference  were 
too  obvious  to.be  questioned  for  a  moment.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  whilst  these  stirring  events  were  in  progress 
in  a  comitrj  in  which  he  had  alreaay  earned  so  high  a  repu- 
tation that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  not  given  many  anxioua 
thoughts  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  exploits ;  but  it  was 
ever  his  most  marked  characteristic  to  do  eveiything  with 
his  whole  heart,  whether  acting  in  a  civil  or  military  capsp 
dty. 

The  proceedings  su^ested  by  the  Convention  of  Cintra 
having  terminated  in  December,  1808,  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  returned  to  Ireland,  and  occupied  himself  assiduously 
with  the  duties  of  his  office  of  Chief  Secretary  for  that 
country.  He  also  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  as  the  representative  for  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 
To  the  Whig  party  in  England,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
never  been  acceptable;  their  attempts  to  depreciate  his 
military  reputation  having  commenced  with  his  Indian  cam- 
paign. His  chief  assailants  were  Mr.  Whitbread,  Earl  G^rey, 
and  Lord  Folkstone,  and  every  demonstration  of  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  almost  invariably 
followed  by  some  puny  attack  from  the  faction  the  great 
god  of  whose  idolatry  was  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  On  the 
reassembling  of  parliament  on  the  19th  of  January,  1808,  Sir 
Arthur  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  "  for  the  brilliant 
victory  he  had  won  at  Vimieiro  (proposed  by  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  in  the  House  of  Lordsi,  and  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in 
the  House  of  Commons).  This  was  considered  a  fitting  op- 
portunity for  assailing  the  Grovemment  for  havii^  permitted 
nim  to  hold  the  situation  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Lreland,  the 
duties  of  which  had  been  performed  by  General  Stewart  (the 
present  Marquis  of  Londonderry)  during  his  absence  in 
rortugal.  The  statement  of  Lord  Castlereagh  that  his 
gallant  brother  had  not  accepted  of  any  remuneration  for  his 
services,  and  that  during  the  two  months  that  he  was  absent 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  only  received  a  part  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  his  office,  did  not  satisfy  his  invidious  assailants. 
They  returned,  time  after  time,  to  the  change,  and  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  post  ought  to  have  been  resigned  during 
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ihia  tempoii*ftty  absence.  In  his  explanation,  Sir  Arthur 
dhowed  that  his  duties  had  been,  most  efficiently  performed 
during  his  nbeence;  and  that  as  to  the  salary,  **  the  wlvdle  ci 
it  was  expended  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  situation.'* 
It  Is  worthy  dT  remark  that  these  and  all  subsequent  mI^ 
tempts  to  dispara^  Sir  Arthur  in  the  House  of  GommonSy 
Were  systematicaUy  re^edioed  by  the  leading  organs  of  the 
^position,  the  Edinburgh  Review  andl^  Morning  Chronicle^ 
Tnese  assaults  upon  him  in  Pariiament  were  invariably 
negatived  wit^o«it  a  di^sion ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  their 
repetition  whenever  the  services  of  the  gallant  general  came 
UBder  discussion.  During  l3ie  f^w  months  of  this  year  that 
be  acted  as  Chief  Secretary  ifor  Ireland,  Sir  Arthur  brought 
ferward  several  usefid  measiares  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
asid  when  the  nctorious  Colonel  Wardle  volunteered  his 
iftemorable  charges  against  the  Duke  of  York,  he  had  tbe 
manliness  to  brave  l^e  storm  of  obloqiuy  directed  against  the 
ceyal  Oommander^in^Chi^,  so  far  as  to  testify  that  *'  there 
sever  was  an  army  in  a  better  state,  so  !&r  as  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  concerned ;  aiikd  thofc  whatever  enthusiasm  thej 
head  expressed  fot  his  services  was  the  result  of  the  example 
ttnd  discipline  aiS:>rded  by  &e  iUuslnous  person  at  the  head 
ef  the  army.*'  The  last  measure  brought  forward  by  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  in  ikte  lowear  House  of  Parliament  was 
a  Bill  fbr  the  iurther  extectsion  of  inland  navigation  in  Ireland, 
which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

A  few  days  a;flberwards  Sr  Arthur  WeUesley  was  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  Ite  Cahdnet  appointed  to  the  Command- 
in-Chief  in  the  Peninsula,  tice  Sir  John  Cradock,  who 
iliough  an  *^  older,"  was  clearly  not  a  '^better"  soldier  than 
bis  successor.  As  a  compensatien  for  his  sttpercession,  Sir 
John  was  appointed  Governor  of  Gibraltar.  As  this  seemed 
likely  to  prove  a  pemiaaient  employment,  Sir  Arthur 
resigned  at  o&ce  the  secnetaryship  for  Ireland.  The  Whiea, 
Ibrou^h  t^e  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  complained  of  me 
ielectKm,  and  would  fain  have  had  it  believed  that  Sir  John 
C^Ridock,  who  had  shewn  himself  every  way  incompetent  for 
tmeh  a  command,  had  been  most  unworth^y  used.  Had 
i^i^  councils  prevailed,  the  glorious  successes  of  our  arms  in 
the  Peninsula  wou]||  never  have  been  obtained ;  and  England 
Would  probably  ere  this  have  become  a  province  of  Prance« 
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Sir  Artliur  set  sail  from  Porfcsmooth  on  tlie  16th  <tf  April, 
1809,  in  His  Majesir's  ship,  SurreiUiuite,  Captain  Collier, 
aad  naarrowlj  eso^a  shipwieck  the  same  nieht.  In  striv* 
ing  to  pitfs  a  bank  whu^rons  out  firomSt.  Catnerine^s  Pointy 
t^  ship  miased  stays  several  times,  each  failure  bringing  her 
nearer  to  the  Aore,  until  she  aroroached  so  near  that  the 
1»eak^s  w&ee  dose  upon  her  bow.  The  wind,  which  had 
been  blowing  on  the  shore,  however,  suddenly  changed,  and 
further  danger  was  averted!  On  the  22nd  of  the  same  month, 
the  SiirveiUante  andiored  in  the  Tagus,  and  Sir  Arthur  was 
received  at  Lisbon  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  The 
regency  immediately  testified  its  confidence  in  him,  br 
appointing  him  Marshal-General  of  the  armies  of  Portugal, 
and  invested  him  with  authority  to  emnloy  the  Portu* 
guese  troops  upon  mr  operations  in  whioa  he  might  think 
proper  to  engage.  He  was  much  gratified  to  mid  these 
tro^,  15,000  in  number,  in  a  far  better  state  of  discipline 
(thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  General  Beresford)  than  he  had 
antic^ated.  At  this  juncture  the  two  French  armies  which 
m^iaced  Portugal,  were:  that  of  Marahal  Soult,  24,000 
strong,  Bi  Oporto ;  and  that  of  Marshal  Victor,  amounting 
since  its  junction  with  the  force  under  Li^isse,  to  about 
30,000  men,  in  possession  of  the  Guadiana;  their  head- 
quarters being  at  Merida.  Of  the  Spanish  armies  the  only 
one  at  hand  to  co«operate  with  the  British  force,  was  that  of 
Ouesta,  the  remnant  of  the  armv  of  Estremadura,  consistinfi^ 
<^  about  30,000  men.  Before  leaving  home  Sir  Arthur  had 
pr^»ared  a  plan  of  operations  which  involved  the  employment 
of  not  less  than  30,000  men,  of  whom  from  4,000  to  5,000 
were  to  be  cavalry,  with  a  proportionate  force  of  artillery* 
He  suggested  also  the  indispensable  necessity  of  placing  the 
whole  of  the  allied  troops  nader  the  coounand  of  British 
<^lk»rs,  and  that  the  stan  and  commissariat  more  especiaUy 
should  be  British.  He  required,  moreover,  that  this  army 
ahould  be  reinforced,  as  soon  as  possiUe,  with  3,000  cavalry; 
scnne  companies  of  British  rifiemen ;  with  a  complement  of 
ordnance,  consisiang]  of  30  pieces  of  cannon,  (two  brigades 
b^ng  of  9-pounders,  completely  horsed)  with  20  brass  12^ 
pounders,  upon  travelling  carnages;  and  that  a  corps  of 
engineers  should  be  added  for  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and 
a  corps  of  artillery  for  60  pieces  of  ordnance. 
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♦  Having  relieved  Sir  John  Cradock  of  his  command  on 
the  27th  of  April,  and  decided  on  taking  the  offensive,  and 
making  a  forward  movement  at  once,  he  lost  no  time  in 
moving  the  army  from  Leiria  and  Alcoba^a.  Accordingly, 
17,000  British,  and  6000  Portuguese  troops,  were  directed 
6n  Coimbra ;  whilst  a  brigade  of  British  in&ntry,  and  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  amounting  to  2700  men,  were  detached, 
xmder  Major- General  Mackenzie,  to  occupy,  in  conjunction 
with  a  corps  of  7000  Portuguese,  the  towns  of  Abrantes 
and  Santarem ;  lest  Victor,  hearing  of  his  advance  on  Oporto, 
should  seize  the  opportunity  to  bear  down  upon  Lisbon,  by 
way  of  Alemtgo.  Thus  posted,  the  allied  troops  would 
command  the  rorts  of  the  Tagus.  When  Sir  Arthur  took 
the  command,  Sir  John  Cradock  was  at  Leiria,  and  General 
Beresford  at  Thomar.  Soult  was  still  in  possession  of 
Oporto ;  and  Lapisse,  with  the  Duke  of  Belluno,  at  Merida. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  British  army  now  quitted  Lisbon, 
halted  at  Pombal  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  reached  Coimbra 
on  the  2nd,  where  the  allied  forces  were  concentrated  on 
the  5th.  Marshal  Beresford  retained,  under  his  personal 
command,  6000  Portuguese.  The  force  of  Trant  was  on 
the  Yenga ;  that  of  Silveira  on  the  Lamego ;  and  Sir  Bobert 
Wilson,  with  some  Portuguese  troops,  at  Vizeu.  On  the 
7th  the  advanced-guard  of  the  allied  army  was  in  motion 
on  the  Oporto  road,  followed  by  the  whole  force,  which 
consisted  of  14,600  infantry,  1500  cavalry,  and  24  guns. 
The  troops  were  arranged  in  four  divisions, — one  of  cavalry 
and  three  of  infantry.  Soult's  position  was  somewhat  critical 
at  Oporto,  for  beside  a  menaced  attack  of  the  British  army, 
which  threatened  him  from  the  south,  a  Portuguese  corps, 
under  Silveira,  was  on  the  Tamega,  to  his  left.  The  British 
general's  object  was  to  throw  a  strong  corps  upon  Soidt'a 
left,  at  Amarante,  previous  to  the  advance  of  the  main-body 
from  Coimbra  on  Oporto.  He  thus  hoped  to  envelope  the 
Marshal,  and  capture  his  whole  corps.  Soult,  although 
ignorant  that  the  British  were  moving  on  Coimbra,  saw  the 
necessity  of  restoring  the  communication  by  Amarante,  and 
detachea  General  Loison,  with  6000  men,  to  attack  Silveira, 
whom  he  defeated  on  the  2nd  of  May,  and  drove  across  the 
Douro,  to  Lamego,  establishing  himself  on  the  left  bank  of 
that  river.    The  intelligence  of  this  success  did  not  induce 
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Sir  Arthur  to  alter  his  plan  of  operations.  On  the  0th  the 
main  body  of  the  BritisQ'anny  marched  from  Coimbra,  and 
the  next  day  the  advanced-g^uard  of  the  French,  consisting 
of  4000  infantry  and  some  cavaby,  was  discovered  strone^ly 
posted  above  Grijon.  An  attack  on  their  left  turned  tfiat 
flank ;  and  they  were  closelv  pursued,  many  being  killed  or 
taken.  Hearing  that  his  advanced  guard  had  been  repulsed, 
Soult  moved  the  whole  of  his  troops  across  the  river,  de- 
stroying the  floating  bridge.  He  also  caused  all  the  boats 
to  be  collected  and  secured  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river.  It  became  now  of  great  importance  to  the  British 
troops  to  cross  the  Douro,  and  act  in  concert  with  Marshal 
Beresford ;  but  there  were  no  boats,  and  Sotdt  was  posted 
on  the  opposite  bank  ready  to  prevent  their  passage,  and 
believing  that  they  would  be  unable  to  cross  the  river, 
was  preparing  to  retire  leisurely  by  the  road  leading  into 
Ghdlicia. 

The  Douro,  a  rapid  river,  800  yards  wide,  would,  even 
without  the  presence  of  an  hostUe  army  on  the  other  side, 
have  proved  a  formidable  obstacle.  Unprovided  as  the 
British  troops  were  with  boats,  or  any  visible  means  of 
getting  across,  it  did  seem  to  present  for  a  time  a  serious 
difficidty ;  but  it  did  not  prove  an  insurmountable  one  to  the 
British  general.  Having  observed  a  large  unflmshed  build- 
ing, called  the  Seminary,  encompassed  by  a  high  stone  wall, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
town,  it  struck  him  as  aflbrding  a  good  defensible  post,  could 
he  contrive  to  transport  a  small  body  of  infantry  across  to 
occupy  it. 

By  what  trifling  agencies  have  not  the  boldest  projects 
been  successfully  carried  out ;  but,  in  the  annals  of  modem 
warfare,  never  was  a  splendid  enterprise  achieved,  whose 
opening  means  were  so  superlatively  contemptible.  Colonel 
Waters,  a  Portuguese  partisan,  had  communicated  to  Sir 
Arthur  the  information  that  the  bridge  had  been  destroyed, 
imd  he  had  been  despatched  on  what  appeared  the  hopeless 
orrand  of  finding  some  mode  of  transport.  Portune  un- 
expectedly befriended  him :  a  barber  of  Oporto  had  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  Soult's  patrols,  and  paddled  his  skiff  to  his 
dwelHng  across  the  river,  where  he  was  found  by  the  colonel 
in  company  with  the  Prior  of  Amarante;  and  the  latter 
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having  volunteered  hifl  services,  the  barber  eonsented  tp 
iissist.  With  these  unmilitorj  associates,  Waters  crossed 
the  stream,  and  in  half  an  hour  returned,  impereeiYed,  with 
several  large  barges. 

Seizing  the  bocm  which  fortune  offered,  Sir  Arthur  in- 
stantly got  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  placed  in  battery  in 
the  convent  gardens,  and  dispatched  Gheneral  Murray, 
with  the  Germans,  part  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  and 
two  guns,  to  cross  the  river  at  Avintafl,  and  descend  by 
the  opposite  bank.  There  was  no  movement  m  the  cwf 
which  indicated  that  the  enemy  apprehended  an  attack--^no^  . 
a  patrol  had  showed  itself— and  an  ominous  tranquillity  be-> 
i^ke  a  &,tal  confidence.  A  barge  was  reported  ready  to 
attempt  a  passage.  ''  Let  the  men  cross !  "  was  the  lac^nio 
order ;  and  that  order  was  promptly  obeyed.  An  officer  and 
tweniy-five  of  the  3rd  Eegiment  (Buffs)  jumped  on  board; 
and  in  twelve  minutes  they  had  landed,  unseen  and  unopposed. 

A  second  boat  effected  its  passage  with  similar  c^rity 
and  security ;  but  the  third,  m  which  G-eueral  Paget  had 
embarked,  was  discovered  by  the  enemy — ^and  a  scene  whieh 
may  be  faiuned,  but  not  described,  ensued.  The  rattle 
of  the  French  drums,  as  they  beat  to  arms,  was  newly 
drowned  in  the  outcries  of  the  citizens,  who  witnessed  the 
daring  effort,  which  they  encouraged  by  their  cheers,  bat 
which,  unhappily,  they  wanted  means  to  second.  Disregard- 
ing oivder,  in  their  anxiety  to  reach  the  threatened  ^int,  the 
French  troops  poured  out  of  the  city,  their  skirmishers 
hurrying  on  m  double  qui^k  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  farther 
transit  of  the  boats,  and  crush  those  already  landed,  before 
they  could  be  supported  from  the  other  shore.  The  British 
artillery  thunderea  from  the  convent  garden ;  and  the  divi* 
sums  of  Paget,  Hill,  and  Sherbrooke,  crowded  the  banks, 
gazing  on  a  contest  in  which,  for  the  present,  they  could 
take  no  share. 

The  seminary  was  furiously  assailed — General  Paget  was 
severely  wounded — and  the  command  devolved  on  GenerBi 
Hill.  On  each  side  the  numbers  of  the  combatants  in- 
creased ;  but  on  the  French  side,  in  fourfold  proportion.  To 
one  side  of  the  building,  however,  the  French  attack  was 
restricted;  for  the  guns  from  the  Serra  swept  the  other 
approaches,  and  nuuntained  a  fire,  imder  which,  from  its 
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decision  and  rapidity,  the  French  refused  to  come  forward. 
Presently  the  lower  portion  of  the  city  was  abandoned,  and 
the  inhabitants  pushed  boats  oyer  the  riyer,  and,  in  large 
parties,  brought  the  Guards  across.  Three  battalions  were 
abeady  established  in  the  seminary.  The  detached  corps, 
under  Murray,  was  descried  moving  rapidly  down  the  rigbb 
bank  of  the  I>ouro ;  and  the  assailants  aoanaoned  the  attack 
and  commeneed  a  disorderly  retreat. 

"Horse,  foot^  and  cannon,  now  rashed  tumultuously 
towards  the  rear ;  the  city  was  hastily  eyaeoated,  amidst  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  people:  EUll's  central  column. 
How  strongfy  reinforced  by  the  passage  of  the  48th  and  66th 
Begiments,  deboocfaed  fiercely  from  the  seminary,  and,  by 
repei^«d  yolleys  on  the  flank  of  the  flying  columns,  threw 
ib^^to  u^  GOQfttfdoix;  and  nothing  b^t  the  iiuUivity 
of  Murmy,*  cm  tiie  right,  who  did  not  make  the  use  he 
might  of  tiis  adirantageous  position  on  the  flank  of  the  re- 
1a:<^tmg  host,  preserved  them  from  total  rain.  As  it  was, 
they  lost  500  kiUed  and  wounded,  five  guns,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition,  in  the  action :  700  sick  were  taken 
m  the  hospital,  and  50  ^French  guns  in  t^  arsenal ;  and  so 
complete  and  unexpected  was  t£e  surprise,  that  Wellington^ 
at  foizr  o'clock,  onietly  sat  down  to  the  dinner  and  table 
service  which  had  been  prepared  for  Marshal  Soult/'t 

Thas  terminated  this  brilliant  exploit,  whidi  was  accom- 
plished with  a  loss  of  only  23  killed  and  98  wounded,  whilst 
that  of  the  enemy  exceeded  500.  Five  guns  were  taken  in 
the  fi^d ;  fifty  more,  with  a  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
stores,  were  found  in  the  arsenal ;  and  several  hundred  sick 
remained  in  the  French  hospitals.  Universal  rejoicing 
reigned  that  evening  in  Oporto. 

*  ''  If  General  Hurray  had  then  fallen  boldly  in  Qpon  the  bordered 
crowds,  th^  cBsoomfitcDe  would  hare  heen  complete;  but  he  nuflered 
column  sifter  oolmmi  to  pan  him,  witiioat  even  a  cannon-shot,  and 
seemed  &aifnl  lest  they  shoald  torn  and  posh  him  into  the  river. 
Qeneml  Charles  Stewart  and  M%jor  Hervej,  however,  impatient  of  tins 
inactivity,  diarged  with  the  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  and  rode  over 
1^  enemy's  rear-gnard,  as  it  was  pushing  through  a  narrow  road  to  gun 
an  open  space  beyond.  Laborde  was  unhorsed,  Foy  badly  wounded;  and, 
on  the.  English  side.  Major  Hervey  lost  an  arm;  and  his  gallaiit  horse- 
men,  receiving  no  support  from  Murray,  were  obliged  to  fight  their  way 
bacTc  with  loss/'— iVaptar. 

t  Alison's  History  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

Moral  effect  of  the  Pagsage  of  the  Douro — Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
humanity — ^Abandonment  by  Sonlt  of  his  baggage,  stores,  and  artil- 
lery— Sir  Arthur's  advance  to  the  Tagns — ^Disposition  of  the  Allied 
Forces — Incapacity,  moral  and  physical,  of  Cnesta — Condition  of  his 
army — ^Withdrawal  of  Marshal  Victor — Battle  of  Talavera. 

The  passage  of  the  Douro  has  been  justly  considered  one 
of  Sir  Arthur's  most  brilliant  achievements,  whilst  the  con- 
sequences to  which  it  led  were  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  sick  soldiers  left  by  Soult  in  Oporto  would  have  been 
butchered  by  the  inhabitants  but  for  the  interposition  of 
Sir  Arthur  "W  ellesley,  who  issued  a  proclamation  enjoining 
them,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  not  to  molest  them. 
"  I  call  upon  you,"  said  he,  "  to  be  merciful.  By  the  laws 
of  war,  these  Frenchmen  are  entitled  to  my  protection, 
which  I  am  determined  to  afford  them.*'  He  also  wrote 
immediately  to  Marshal  Soult,  requesting  him  to  send  some  ^ 
medical  ofi&cers,  as  he  could  not  spare  his  own  army  sur- 
geons, to  take  care  of  his  sick  and  wounded ;  promising  that 
they  should  be  restored  to  him  so  soon  as  they  had  cured  the 
wounded. 

The  genius  of  Soult  was  strikingly  displayed  on  this 
occasion :  to  save  his  army  from  annihilation,  baggage, 
booty,  stores,  and  artiUery,  were  unhesitatingly  abandoned ; 
and  by. this  necessary  sacrifice  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
Orense  with  19,000  of  his  troops,  the  remnant  of  the  26,000 
with  which  he  had  passed  the  frontier.  Thus  disencumbered, 
he  got  clear  of  pursuit,  and  a  threatened  movement  on  Estre- 
madura  confirmed  the  British  general  in  his  determination 
to  return  to  the  Tagus.  In  accordance  with  this  decision, 
the  British  brigades  behind  Salamonde  were  ordered  to  re- 
trograde towards  Oporto,  and  were  immediately  followed  by 
the  corps  under  Marshal  Beresford.  The  military  govern- 
ment of  the  city  had  been  entrusted  to  Colonel  Trant ;  and, 
during  his  brief  halt  on  the  13th,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  as    Marshal-General  of  the 
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armies  of  His  Bojal  Highness  the  Prince  Begent  of  Por- 
tugal, in  which  he  expressly  forbids  any  one  from  damaging 
or  wounding  the  prisoners,  a  necessary  injunction  to  men 
who  had  such  frightful  injuries  to  avenge.  Soult  was 
allowed  but  little  time  to  rest  his  wearied  soldiers;  for, 
after  one  day's  halt  at  Orense,  he  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Eoumies,  then  closely  shut  up  in  Lugo  by  Oeneral  Mahi. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  Prench  vanguard  above  the 
heights,  the  Spanish  general  fell  back  to  Mondenedo.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  having  made  full  arrangements  for  the 
defence  of  these  northern  provinces,  now  turned  his  horse's 
head  towards  the  Tagus,  directing  his  whole  attention  to 
his  approaching  struggle  with  Victor ;  and,  on  his  arrival  at 
Oporto,  he  prepared  to  act  vigorously  with  Cuesta.  A  rein* 
forcement  of  5,000  men  having  recently  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, and  authority  having  been  granted  to  extend  the 
operations  of  the  army  into  Spain,  Sir  Arthur  trusted,  by 
combining  with  Cuesta,  whose  army  consisted  of  38,000 
troops,  to  inflict  a  severe  blow  on  Marshal  Victor.  His 
plan  was  to  march  from  Abrantes  to  Plasencia,  seize  the 
bridge  of  Ahnarez,  and  thus  cut  of  Victor's  retreat  in  the 
direction  of  the  capital ;  but  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  Cuesta 
defeated  this  well-digested  plan.  Being  too  weak  to  attack 
Victor  alone,  and  finding,  besides,  great  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  negligence  and  indinerence  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
subsisting  his  troops.  Sir  Arthur  determined  to  march  on 
Badajos  the  moment  his  money  and  stores  should  arrive. 
Of  the  allied  armies,  at  the  end  of  June,  Cuesta,  with  38,000 
men,  was  on  the  Tagus  at  Ahnarez ;  Venegas,  with  18,000 
men,  was  approaching  Aranjuez;  and  the  British  army, 
22,000  strong,  having  broken  up  from  Abrantes,  was  moving 
on  Plasencia,  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  armies.  Thus, 
to  meet  the  attack  of  22,000  British  troops,  and  56,000 
Spaniards,  chiefly  raw  and  undisciplined,  the  Prench  were 
able  to  concentrate  53,000  men  on  the  Tagus.  It  is  true 
that  8,000  more  British  bayonets  were  expected  from  Lisbon, 
but  they  did  not  reach  the  main  body  until  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Talavera. 

The  British  army  marched  by  both  sides  of  the  Tagus 
upon  Plasencia,  where  it  arrived  on  the  10th  July,  when  Sir 
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Arthur  lost  no  time  in  seeking  a  conference  with  Ouesta,  in 
order  to  concert  future  operations.  He  found  him  a  worn* 
out  superannuated  old  man,  physicaUy  unfit,  whatever  his 
ment/powers  might  have  b^n,  for^the  (x^mmand  of  an 
army.  As  for  his  troops,  they  were  composed  chiefly  of  raw 
recruits,  deficient  in  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  war. 
Sir  Arthur  had  doubtless  sad  misgiviugs  when  he  placed  this 
^^gg^d)  undisciplined  force,  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  the 
British  right  at  Salamanca.  Cuesta  was  usually  lifted  on 
his  horse  by  two  dragoons,  and  kept  in  the  saddle  by  two 
pages ;  and  when  the  British  general  repaired  to  his  quarters 
at  Oropesa,  to  request  him  to  co-operate  with  him  against 
Victor,  at  Alberche,  he  found  that  he  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
was  not  to  be  disturbed.  At  three  in  the  morning,  the 
British  troops  were  imder  arms,  but  Cuesta  was  not  to  be 
awakened  until  seven,  when  he  refused  to  join  in  the  attack; 
offering,  among  other  reasons,  his  objection  to  fight  on  a 
Sunday.  He  was,  however,  prevaiLed  upon  to  agree  to  take 
part  in  the  attack  on  the  24th ;  and  arrived  at  thd  appointed 
place,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  British  sta£^  in  a  coach 
and  six.  The  allies  were  in  motion  before  the  dawn;  but 
when  they  arrived  at  Alberche,  not  a  Prench  soldier  was  to 
be  seen.  Victor  had  decamped  in  the  night,  and  retired  to 
Torrijos.  Deficient'  in  all  necessary  stores  and  equipmentB 
for  his  troops.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  det^mined  not  onl^ 
not  to  pursue  him,  but  not  to  move  beyond  Alberche  until 
his  demands  upon  the  Spanish  authorities  had  been  complied 
with.  Cuesta  had  the  folly  to  pursue  Yiotor ;  and,  haoke 
not  retreated  in  good  time,  would  have  found  that  he  bid 
oaught  a  Tartar. 

^e  first  occasion  on  which  Sir  Arthur  WellealeT  aammxei 
the  command  of  the  allied  forces  was  on  the  27th  of  Julyv 
1809,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Talavera  da  B«gma.  Seeing 
the  confusion  beyond  Alberche,  he  knew  that  a  batUe  wea  | 
at  hand ;  and  bemg  satisfied  that  only  in  a  rtrong  position  * 
could  the  Spaniards  be  brought  to  «tand  a  dbi>&y  he  pffr* 
vailed  upon  Cuesta,  with  much  difficulty,  ix)  withdraw  to 
Talavera,  where  there  was  ground  suited  for  defenea. 
Leaving  Mackenzie's  division  and  a  brigade  of  cavalrjr  to 
cover  a  retrograde  movement,  he  took  up  a  position  six 
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miles  in  the  rear  between  Alberche  and  Talavera ;  the  ground 
was  covered  with  oUye  and  cork  trees ;  and  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Tagas,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  a  chain  or  round 
steep  hills  bounded  this  woodj  plain.*  The  position  taken 
up  by  the  troops  on  this  occasion  occupied  about  two  miles ; 
Sn*  Arthur,  taking  Talavera  as  his  fixed  point,  selected  it  for 
the  right  of  the  Spaniards.  The  ground  on  the  left,  where 
the  British  army  was  stationed,  was  open,  and  commanded 
by  a  height  forming  the  first  range  oi  the  Sierra  de  Mont- 
alban,  on  which  was  posted  en  echelon  a  division  of  infiintiyy 
imder  the  orders  of  Major-G^eral  Hill.  The  right  of  the 
British  infantry  touched  the  Spanish  left,  and  stretched 
along  the  open  country  to  the  hill  on  the  extreme  left; 
behind  them  was  the  mountain  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  and  in  front  of  it  was  a  difficult  ravine.  The 
division  of  General  Campbell  was  on  the  British  right ;  next 
him  was  posted  Sherbrooke ;  then  Mackenzie's  ground,  held 
for  a  time  by  part  of  Sherbrooke's  division :  part  of  the 
British  cavalry  was  with  General  Mackenzie  m  advance. 
'The  division  of  that  general  was  in  the  wood  near  Casa  dea 
Salinas.  About  three  o'clock  some  French  light  infantry 
made  a  dash  through  the  wood,  and  partially  surprised  the 
British  posts :  two  columns  falling  with  great  impetuosity 
upon  the  British,  separated  the  two  brigades,  composed 
cniefly  of  young  battauons,  and  threw  them  into  confusion. 
Sir  Arthur,  who  had  ascended  the  tower  immediately  in  their 
rear,  fortunately  observed  them  fidter,  and  was  just  in  time 
•to  avoid  being  captured,  as  with  difficulty  he  threw  himself 
on  his  horse  in  the  midst  of  the  mel^e.  In  the  meantime  the 
45th  regiment,  some  companies  of  the  5th,  and  a  battalion 
of  the  60th,  checked  the  enemy,  who,  however,  continued 
their  attack^  which  had  now  extended  along  the  whole  line, 
growing  more  animated  as  the  erening  began  to  close  in. 
The  British  position  on  the  left  appeared  to  be  the  grand 
object  of  the  French  marshal ;  for  though  Joseph  Buona> 
parte  commanded  nominally.  Marshals  Sdbastiani,  Jourdan, 
Victor,  and  Mortier,  were  in  the  field.  They  directed  a 
strong  force  against  it,  forming  their  infantry  into  columns 
of  battalions,  which  advanced  in  double  quick  time,  supported 
hy  a  furious  cannonade.    Mackenzie's  division  having  le- 

•  Napier. 
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tired  for  a  space,  and  at  the  moment  forming  a  second  line, 
the  brunt  of  the  assault  fell  upon  the  smaller  brigade  under 
General  Donkin,  then  in  possession  of  the  height.  Although 
they  received  a  check  in  front,  Donkin' s  flank  was  turned  on 
the  left,  and  they  got  possession  of  the  post.  But  their 
triumph  did  not  last  long  ;  Hill  instantly  led  up  the  48th, 
29th,  and  1st  battalion  of  detachments.  The  Erench  were 
forced  from  the  position  with  heavy  loss,  and  the  ridge  was 
again  carried  by  a  wing  of  the  29th  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet. 

At  this  period  the  battle  was  seriously  endangered. 
Cuesta,  from  the  strength  of  his  position,  might  have  been 
considered  safe  enough;  but,  as  it  appeared,  no  local  ad- 
vantages could  secure  his  wretched  troops,  or  render  them 
trustworthy  for  an  hour.  While  Victor,  animated  by  the 
success  of  his  first  operation,  followed  Donkin  with  Villatte's 
division  and  the  whole  of  his  light  cavalry  and  guns,  the 
fourth  corps  and  French  reserve,  which  were  directed  against 
the  right,  sent  their  cavalry  forward  to  induce  the  Spaniards 
to  unmask  their  line  of  battle.  The  French  horsemen  rode 
boldly  up  to  the  front,  and  commenced  skirmishing  with  their 
pistols,  and  the  Spaniards  answered  them  with  a  general  dis- 
charge of  small  arms ;  but  at  that  moment,  10,000  infantry, 
and  aU  the  artillery,  breaking  their  ranks,  fled  to  the  rear : 
the  artiUerymen  carried  off  their  horses ;  the  infantry  threw 
away  their  arms,  and  the  Adjutant-G-eneral  O'Donogue  was 
amongst  the  foremost  of  the  fugitives,  ^ay,  Cuesta  him- 
self was  in  movement  towards  the  rear.  The  panic  spread, 
and  the  French  would  fain  have  charged ;  but  Sir  Arthur 
"Wellesley,  who  was  at  hand,  immediately  flanked  the 
main  fosA  with  some  English  squadrons :  the  ditches  on 
the  other  side  rendered  the  country  impracticable ;  and  the 
fire  of  musketry  being  renewed  by  those  Spaniards  who 
remained,  the  enemy  lost  some  men,  and  finally  retreated  in 
disorder. 

Notwithstanding  darkness  had  now  set  in,  the  French 
rushed  once  more  forw^ard  to  wrest  the  height  from  its 
defenders,  and  were  driven  down  the  hill  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  So  desperately  was  this  night's  fighting  carried  on, 
.and  the  regiments  so  closely  engaged,  that  in  the  melees 
some  of  the  men  fought  with  clubbed  muskets.    A  feint  had 
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been  made  by  Lapisse  upon  the  Germans  in  the  centre^ 
whilst  with  the  elite  of  their  infantiT,  Baffin  and  Yillatte 
once  more  assembled  on  the  heights,  but  were  repulaed  with 
great  slaughter.  The  loss  of  the  British,  in  the  afiair  of 
Salinas,  amounted  to  about  400,  and  the  combat  upon  the 
hill  at  dusk  must  hare  cost  as  many  more. 

The  British  lay  on  their  arms  aJl  night,  the  dragoons  by 
their  saddled  steeds,  and  the  infantry  close  to  the  pile  of 
arms,  or  with  their  firelocks  in  their  hands.  About  dawn, 
the  enemy  made  dispositions  to  assault  the  hiU.  Under 
cover  of  a  furious  nre  of  artillery  from  a  corresponding 
height,  two  strong  columns  were  led  against  the  Britiah 
left,  but  were  beaten  off  with  heavy  loss. 

The  work  of  slaughter,  which  had  never  intermitted  from 
five  in  the  morning,  ceased  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  aa 
if  by  common  consent,  for  some  three  hours.  The  French 
applied  themselves  to  cooking  their  dinners,  and  the  English 
and  their  allies  produced  their  scantier  rations. 

During  this  cessation  of  hostilities,  a  remarkable  incident 
occurred.  A  small  stream,  tributaiy  to  the  Tagus,  flowed 
through  the  field  of  battle,  and  separated  the  combatants. 
During  the  pause,  both  armies  went  to  the  banks  of  the 
rivulet  for  water.  The  men  approached  each  other  fear- 
lessly,  threw  down  their  caps  and  muskets,  chatted  with 
each  other,  shook  hands,  ana  even  exchanged  their  brandy- 
flasks  and  wine-skins.  Suddenly  the  bugles  sounded,  the 
drums  beat  to  arms;  many  of  the  rival  soldiery  shook 
hands  and  parted,  with  expressions  of  mutual  regard ;  and 
in  ten  minutes  afterwards,  they  were  resolutely  pointing 
their  bayonets  against  each  other.  A  fire  from  eighty 
pieces  oi  artillery  announced  the  forward  movement  oi  the 
columns,  which  soon  presented  themselves  covered  by  a  cloud 
of  light  infantry;  but  not  a  shot  was  returned  by  the  British. 
Their  orders  to  reserve  their  fire  were  rigidly  obeyed ;  and 
the  files  steadily  and  quickly  closed  up,  tor  the  men  were 
falling  by  dozens.  When  their  assailants  had  approached 
within  twenty  yards,  a  tremendous  vollev  was  delivered  from 
the  English  line,  and  the  bayonets  did  the  rest.  Campbell's 
division  on  the  right  totally  defeated  the  attack  upon  it ; 
and  charging  boldly  in  return,  drove  the  enemy  back,  and 
captured  a  battery  of  ten^guns.   On  the  left,  the  attack  failed 
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iitDgether, — tbe  British  1ax)o{>B  putting  the  IVench  skiiv 
fidshers  aside,  met  the  ftdvaacing  oolumns  with  loud  shouts, 
and,  breaking  in  on  their  front,  a&d  lapping  their  flanks  with 
fire,  gave  them  no  respite,  but  pushed  them  back  with  a 
torime  carnage.  Ten  guns  were  taken;  but,  as  Genend 
Campbell  prudently  forbore  purstiit,  the  French  rallied  on 
their  supports,  and  made  a  show  of  attacking  again.  Vaia 
attempt  1  The  British  artillery  and  musketry  played  furiously 
upom  their  masses,  and  a  Spaiish  regiment  of  cavalry  charg- 
ing  on  their  :flank  at  the  saiAe  time,  the  whole  re^ed  ha. 
disorder,  and  the  victory  was  eecured  in  that  quarter. 

The  most  daring  and  the  mosrt  disastrous  effort  of  the 
day  remains  to  be  narrated.  The  French,  still  intent  upon 
aeizing  the  lefb  of  the  position,  moved  up  the  valley  in 
force ;  and  Anson's  light  brigade  of  cavidry  was  ordered  to 
charge  the  columns  as  they  came  forward.  The  ground  was 
treacherous — flat,  apparently,  to  the  eye,  while  a  dangerous 
and  narrow  ravine  secured  the  French  itifantry  completely. 
The  word  was  given ;  the  brigade  advanced  at  a  steady 
Ranter ;  a  plain  was,  as  they  believed,  before  them ;  and  in 
&li  blood,  what  should  check  their  career  ?  Colonel  Elley, 
who  was  some  lengths  in  advance  of  the  28rd,  was  the  lirst 
who  discovered  the  obstacle  in  iheir  road,  and  vainly  endea* 
voured  to  check  the  charge,  and  apprise  his  companions  of 
the  dangerous  ground  tli^y  had  to  pass;  but,  advanciag 
with  such  veloaty,  the  line  was  on  the  verge  of  the  stream 
before  his  signs  could  be  either  understood  or  attended  to. 
Under  any  cireumstances,  this  must  have  been  a  serious 
Occurrence  in  a  cavaiiy  charge ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
tiiat  400  or  500  dragoons  were  assailing  two  divisions  of 
infantry,  unbroken,  and  Ailiy  prepared  for  the  onset,  to 
have  persevered  at  all  was  nighly  honourable  to  the 
regiment. 

At  this  moment,  the  enemy  formed  in  squares,  and  opened 
his  tremendous  Are.  A  charge  immediately  took  place. 
Horses  roiled  on  the  eardi ;  others  were  seen  flying  baek, 
dragging  their  unhorsed  riders  with  them.  The  Gemaaji 
hussars  pulled  up ;  but  although  the  line  of  the  2Brd  was 
broken,  still  that  regiment  galloped  forward.  The  confusion 
vras  increased ;  but  no  hesitation  took  place  in  the  indivi- 
duals of  this  gallant  corps.    The  survivors  rushed  on  with. 
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if  possible,  accelerated  pace,  paaauig  between  the  flank  of 
the  sqaare,  now  ooe  general  olaae  of  fire,  and  the  building 
<m.  its  ieit. 

It  was  strange  that,  nnder  such  circmnidaaioea,  men  ahoidd 
think  of  anything  but  secoring  a  retreat.  The  GtermanSy  on 
arriying  at  the  brink  of  the  rayine,  had  reined  pharplr  op; 
and  though  thej  suffazed  heavily  from  the  French  muaketiyy 
galloped  out  of  fire,  and  re-UNmed  behind  Basaeoourt'a 
i$pamsh  division,  which  was  in  observation  in  the  rear. 
£Karugglin£;  through  the  watercourse,  the  snrvivors  of  the 
23rd,  as  tney  gained  the  bank  in  twos  and  threes,  formed, 
and  passing  iSte  French  in^uitiy  at  speed,  ''fell  with  inex* 
pressible  fury  on  a  brigade  of  diaaseurs  in  the  rear."  A 
momentaiy  success  attended  this  reddess  di^hky  of  valour; 
but  a  body  of  Polish  lancers  and  Westphahan  light-horse 
came  up,  and  to  resist  such  odds  was  hc^i^less. 

**  The  situation  of  the  23rd  was  now  very  cariticaL  To 
return  directlj  from  whence  the  i^;ioient  had  advanced, 
was  impracticable.  By  doing  so,  the  surviving  soldiers 
luust  haye  again  sustained  a  dose  and  deadly  fire  fiom  the 
Frraicb  squares ;  and  although  the  chasseurs  had  given  way, 
another  line  of  cavalry  was  in  their  front.  To  their  right 
was  tbe  whole  French  army ;  to  their  left,  and  in  rear  of 
the  enemy's  infantry,  was  the  only  possible  line  of  escape. 
1^  was  adc^ted.  In  small  parties,  or  singly,  i^ey  again, 
regained  the  valley,  re-forming  in  rear  of  &»ieral  Fane's 
brigade,  the  advance  of  which  had  been  countermanded 
after  the  unsucoessM  result  of  the  first  chsrge  was  ascer* 
tained,"* 

A  furious  attack  made  upon  Sherbrooke's  diviskm  was 
among  the  most  gallant  efforts  of  the  day.  Under  a  Btona 
of  artillery,  the  French  columns  fairly  came  forward,  as  if 
they  u^^ended  to  leave  the  issue  to  **  cold  iron  ;*'  but  they 
never  crossed  a  bayonet,  were  diarged  in  turn,  and  repelled 
with  serious  loss. 

^  Who  has  ever  seal  an  unbroken  line  preserved  in 
Allowing  up  a  sueoessful  bayonet-charge?"  The  Guards, 
carried  forward  by  victorious  excitement,  advanced  too  far, 
and  found  themselves  assailed  by  i^  French  reserve,t  and 

*  Sherec 

f  *'  The  enemy  instantly  rallied,  followed  them,  and  were  so  confident 

x2 
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mowed  down  by  an  overwhelming  fire.  "  They  fell  back ; 
but  as  whole  sections  were  swept  away,  their  ranks  became 
disordered,  and  nothing  but  their  stubborn  gallantry  pre- 
vented a  total  deroute.  Their  situation  was  most  critical : 
had  the  French  cavalry  charged  home,  nothing  could  have 
saved  them.  Lord  Wellington  saw  the  danger,  and  speedily 
dispatched  support.  A  brigade  of  horse  was  ordered  up, 
and  the  48th  moved  from  the  heights  we  occupied  to 
assist  our  hard-pressed  comrades.  We  came  on  at  double- 
quick,  and  formed  in  the  rear  by  companies,  and  through 
the  intervals  in  our  line  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Guards 
retreated.  A  close  and  well-directed  volley  from  us  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  victorious  French,  while,  with  amazing 
celerity  and  coolness,  the  G-uards  rallied  and  re-formed,  and 
m  a  few  minutes  advanced  in  turn  to  support  us.  As  they 
came  on,  the  men  gave  a  loud  huzza.  An  Irish  regiment 
to  the  right  answered  it  with  a  thrilling  cheer.  It  was 
taken  up  from  regunent  to  regiment,  and  passed  along  the 
English  line ;  and  that  wild  shout  told  the  advancing  enemy 
that  British  valour  was  indomitable.  The  leading  files  of 
the  French  halted — ^turned — ^feU  back — and  never  made 
another  effort.'** 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  the  loss  entailed  upon 
both  armies,  by  a  sanguinary  and  protracted  struggle  like 
that  of  Talavera,  must  be  enormous.  On  the  British  side, 
Generals  Mackenzie  and  Langworth  fell;  and  the  entire 
casualties  amounted  to  5423.  The  French  loss  was  infinitely 
greater.  According  to  the  returns  of  Jourdan  and  Semele, 
they  had  2  general  officers,  944  killed,  6294  wounded, 
and  156  made  prisoners — ^being  in  all  7389.  But  English 
and  Spanish  writers  assert  that  their  casualties  were  much 
greater,  and  return  the  total  loss  at  fully  10,000  men. 

"  The  battle  ended  at  about  6  o'clock,  and  after  that  hour 
scarcely  a  shot  was  heard.  Both  armies  occupied  the  posi- 
tions of  the  morning,  and  the  British  bivouacked  on  the 
field,  with  little  food,  and  no  shelter ;  while  the  dead  lay 
silently  around,  and  the  moans  of  the  wounded  broke  sadly 
on  the  ear,  as  they  were  conveyed  all  through  the  night  to 
the  hospitals  in  Salamanca."t 

of  victory,  that  their  officer  was  heard  to  ezdaim,  '  AUoiu,  mes  enfatu, 
ils  sont  tout  met prisonniers* ** 

•  Tho  Bivouac.  f  Tictories  of  the  British  Amuef. 
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The  total  failure  of  Lapisse's  attack,  who  was  mortaUy 
wounded  in  leading  his  division  on,  after  it  had  been  shat- 
tered and  disordered  bj  the  closely-deliyered  yoUejs  of  the 
^English  regiments,  was  the  signal  for  a  general  retreat.  The 
French,  covered  by  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery,  retired  to 
their  own  position,  leaving  seventeen  guns  in  the  possession 
of  the  victors.  The  marvel  is  that  any  trophy  could  be  won. 
The  English,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  and  hterally  starving— 
with  now  scarcely  14,000  men  embattled — ^were  incapable  of 
farther  exertion;  while  their  useless  allies,  through  fresh 
and  undamaged,  could  not  be  employed,  as  they  were  not 
even  to  be  trusted  when  behind  banks  and  breastworks,  and 
were  utterly  unequal  to  attempt  the  simplest  evolutions. 

A  damp,  cold  night  succeeoed  a  burning  da^.  Without 
food,  covering,  or  even  water,  the  British  bivouacs  were 
-cheerless  enough;  but,  except  from  wounded  men,  not  a 
murmur  was  heard — ^not  a  complaint  escaped.  When  morn- 
ing broke,  the  English  brigades — ^''feeble  and  few,  but  fear- 
less still" — ^rose  at  the  first  tap  of  the  drum,  and  once  more 
stood  gallantly  to  their  arms. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  a  welcome  reinforcement 
joined  the  conqueror's  army.  By  an  unparalleled  exertion, 
the  light  brigade,  consisting  of  the  43rd,  52nd,  and  96th 
regiments,  arrived  on  the  29th  on  the  battle  ground,  and 
immediately  took  outpost  duty.  The  regiment  had  marched 
twenty  miles,  and  were  bivouacked  for  the  night,  when  intel- 
ligence reached  their  commanding  officer  that  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesle^r  was  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  As  they  advanced, 
the  fugitives  of  Cuesta  were  hurrying  from  the  field  in 
crowds,  and  assured  them  that  the  struggle  had  ended; 
that  the  British  army  had  been  totally  defeated,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  killed.  Indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
these  despicable  poltroons,  they  pressed  forward  with  re- 
doubled haste,  ana  in  twenty-six  hours  accomplished  a  march 
of  sixty-two  English  miles.  This  achievement  was  executed 
in  heavy  marching  order,  over  a  country  in  which  water  was 
scarce,  and  beneath  a  burning  sun.* 

*  The  wretdied  Oucsta  made  a  show  of  pimishing  his  runaway  regi* 
mcnts  by  dedmatmg  them,  and  bat  for  the  intercession  of  Sir  Arthur, 
would  have  slaughtered  hundreds.  Ab  it  was,  he  caused  six  officers  and 
forty  men  to  he  shot. 
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Opmdions  o£  Sir  Arthur  Welledej  &om  the  Battle  of  Talvrera  to 
the  Siege  of  dwiUd  Bodrigo — Arrival  of  Soalt  at  Flasencia — 
Perilous  positioii  of  the  Allies — ^The  obetinacy  of  Cuesta — His  abaii- 
domnent  of  the  wounded  at  Talavera — ^Treatment  of  Marshal  Beresford 
by  the  Spanish  Authorities — Souths  return  to  Talavera — Superceasion 
of  Cuesta  in  his  command — ^A]^)ointment  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to 
he  Captam-Qeneral  of  the  Spanish  Armies — Deprecation  of  Sir  Arthur^ 
Services  in  Fietrliament  hy  the  Opposition^— Infatuaaioa  of  the  Spanish 
Junta — ^Ihnvationi  of  the  Britiidi  Troops — Prcjection  by  Sir  Arthur  of 
the  Lines  of  Torres  Vcdtas — XfevatioD  of  Sir  Arthur  Wdledey  to  the 
Peerage — Rnnlbrcement  of  the  Frendi  Armies — Appointment  of 
SCassena  to  the  Command  of  the  French  Troops — ^Investment  of  Cindad 
Sodrigo. 

EAYiEra  retreated  before  14,000  Bntisli,  the  Frencli 
marshals  were  little  likely  to  return  and  raiew  the  combat 
with  17,000.  Notwithstanding  this  splendid  yictory,  how- 
ever, the  gallant  WeUet^ej  was  still  environed  bj  difficultiea 
of  no  orcunary  kmd.  On  the  30th  July,  he  learned  that 
Soolt  was  moving  towards  the  pass  of  Banos,  and  had  ordered 
12,000  rations  to  be  in  readiness  for  his  troops.  Althoiig)i 
be  was  not  without  hope  that  the  Spanish  force  in  the  Pui^rto 
de  BanoB  might  be  able  to  make  some  defence  if  the  enemj 
reallj  ventured  to  advance,  Sir  Arthur  urged  Cuesta  to 
send  a  division  oi  proper  strength  to  that  point  without  loss 
of  time ;  but  this,  as  usual,  he  refused  to  do,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  August  that  Sir  Arthur 
could  {»revail  upon  him  to  detach  General  Bassecourt  for 
that  purpose.  On  that  day,  however,  news  arrived  that  the 
enemy  had  entered  Flasencia,  and  that  the  Marquis  de  la 
iBeyna,  whose  two  battalions  consisted  only  of  600  men,  had 
abandoned  the  pass  of  Bancs  without  firing  a  shot;  and  had 
hastened  on  to  Almaraz  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  its 
bridge.  Cuesta  now  proposed  that  naif  the  army  should 
march  to  the  rear,  and  that  the  other  half  should  maintain 
the  post  of  Talavera.  To  this  proposal  Sir  Arthur  would,  he 
well  knew,  decline  to  consent.     On  the  3rd,  therefore.  Sir 
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Arthur  marclied  £rom  Talayera  to  Oropefla,  with  the  view  of 
nmtiiig  with  Eassecourt's  diyision,  ana  giving  battle  to  the 
enemy  (whoee  force  he  estimated  at  15,000  men)  at  Pla- 
Bencia.  He  had  provided  for  all  the  wounded  that  were  in 
a  condition  to  be  removed,  leaving  the  rest  at  Takvera 
under  the  protection  of  Cuesta.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  however,  he  learned  that  the  French  had  advanced 
from  Plasencia  to  Naval  Moral,  and  were,  at  that  moment, 
between  the  Allies  and  the  bridge  of  Almaraz.  Further  in* 
formation  reached  him  a  few  hours  afterwards  from  Cuesta 
that  Soult's  force  was  much  larger  than  he  imagined ;  that 
the  French  were  again  advancinff  in  his  front,  and  that  he 
should  break  up  from  Talavera  that  evening,  and  march  to 
join  the  main  body.  This  monstrous  abandonment  oi  the 
sick  and  wounded  In  the  hospitals  greatly  annoyed  Sir 
Arthur ;  but  remonstrance  proved  useless,  as  he  was  already 
on  his  way.  At  mid-day  on  the  3rd,  he  crossed  the  Tagus, 
and  took  up  a  strong  positicm  among  the  rugged  hills  oa 
the  other  side. 

The  situation  of  the  Allies  was  now  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  On  the  one  side  there  were  30,000  French  troops 
hurrying  up  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  on  the  other,  so  soon 
as  Cuesta's  retreat  should  be  known,  Victor  would,  no 
doubt,  press  onwards ;  and  after  allowing  for  his  late  losses, 
and  fcHT  a  corps  of  12,000  men,  detached  to  observe  Yenegas, 
he  would  stiu  have  25,000  combatants  at  his  disposal.  A 
battle  fought  with  the  two  armies  in  detail  might,  indee^ 
bring  deliverance,  but  both  must  be  won,  for  there  would 
be  no  retreat.  Marshal  Beresford  was  hardly  less  annoyed 
by  the  jealousies  between  his  troops  and  the  Spanish, 
l^e  Spamsh  authorities  refused  a  single  ration  to  the 
Portuguese  auxiliaries,  and  even  seized  the  magazines 
deposited  at  Ciudad  Bodiigo,  which  had  been  already  pur- 
chased and  paid  for,  under  the  pretext  of  an  unliquidated 
debt  of  Sir  tlohn  Moore.  Had  he  been  dealing  with  Soult 
or  Picton,  the  Cabildo  would  have  been  hangea  at  his  own 
door.  To  such  misery  was  the  army  at  this  time  reduced, 
that  for  want  of  forage,  1,000  of  its  cavalry  were  totally 
dismounted;  the  horses  of  700  more  unfit  for  duty^  the 
guns  were  nearly  unhorsed,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
reserve  ammunition  had  been  given  to  Cuesta,  merely  for 
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the  purpose  of  obtaining,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sick,  the 
country  carts  upon  which  it  had  been  loaded.  A  stronger 
proof  remains :  on  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Talavera, 
when  Sir  Arthur  "Wellesley  applied  to  the  old  Spaniard, 
who  had  more  horses  than  he  required,  for  ninety,  to  replace 
those  of  his  artillery  which  had  been  killed,  that  worthless 
ally,  "  on  the  very  field  of  battle,  and  with  the  steam  of 
English  blood  still  reeking  in  his  nostrils,  refused  the 
request!" 

On  the  11th,  the  British  head-quarters  were  moved  to 
Jairaicejo ;  those  of  Cuesta  were  at  Deleytosa.  Thus  the 
Allies  had  a  good  defensive  line  on  the  Tagus,  and  holding 
as  they  did,  the  impregnable  passes  of  Meza  d'Ibor  and 
Mirabete,  the  mere  power  of  crossing  the  river  gave  the 
enemy  no  advantage  whatever.  At  the  same  time,  Beres- 
ford  was  in  position  near  Zarza  Mayor,  and  Craufurd,  with 
four  British  regiments,  was  in  communication  with  the 
Marshal  from  Castillo  Branco.  Soult  was  again  in  the  pos- 
session of  Talavera,  and  had  treated  the  British  wounded 
with  great  humanily,  affording  them  the  same  comforts  of 
quarters  and  medical  aid  that  were  allowed  the  French. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  Cuesta  was  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  armies  by  Eguia,  an  arrangement  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  Sir  Arthur,  for  a  more 
impracticable,  imbecile  old  man,  or  one  more  entirely  dis- 
qualified by  age  and  infirmity  of  every  kind  for  the  command 
of  an  army,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find.  He  thwarted 
his  chief  on  every  occasion  that  offered.  He  refused  him 
transport  for  his  wounded,  and  horses  for  his  disabled  artil- 
lery ;  and  was  not  only  in  no  respect  to  be  relied  upon  in 
any  grave  emergency,  but  was  a  positive  encumbrance  when- 
ever his  co-operation  was  most  in  demand.  Yet  the  foolish 
old  man  was  not  wanting  in  gallantry,  had  his  pride  and 
obstinacy  admitted  any  control  over  his  movements.  Had 
his  army  been  tolerably  efficient,  and  himself  a  cordial 
coadjutor,  and  had  Venegas  fulfilled  his  part  in  the  con- 
certed operations  against  Madrid,  Sir  Arthur  would  already 
have  been  in  possession  of  that  city.  Nor  was  Cuesta  the 
only  stumbling-block  in  his  path.  The  shameful  neglect 
of  his  demands  by  the  G-ovemment  at  home  had  left  his 
troops  almost   starving,  and   his  miHtary  chest    empty; 
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and  all  bis  remonstrances  on  the  subject  appear  to  bave 
been  treated  with  indifference.  Deficient  in  money,  food, 
and  stores  of  evei^  kind,  as  well  as  in  horses  for  his  troops, 
or  transport  for  his  sick  and  wounded,  he  bad  to  meet  armies 
of  double  and  sometimes  treble  the  strength  of  his  own, 
possessing  all  the  means  and  appliances  which  are  necessary 
for  successful  warfare.  The  domineering  insolence  of  the 
British  minister  in  Spain,  Mr.  Frere,  a  man  as  rash  in  his 
decisions  as  ignorant  of  the  data  on  which  they  ouffht  to  have 
been  founded,  was  also  a  great  impediment  to  the  success 
of  the  British  arms. 

At  home,  the  Whig  faction  were  busily  engaged  in  decry- 
ing the  merits  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  predicting  the 
total  annihilation  of  his  army ;  and  had  employed  eyery  means 
in  their  power  to  realise  their  own  j>r6f]Lj.  EVen  the 
glorious  yictory  of  Talavera  they  pronounced  to  have  been 
no  yictory  at  all :  and  these  attacks  upon  the  fair  fame  of 
the  Great  Captain  of  the  age  were  not  confined  to  pseudo- 
tailors  and  cobblers,  like  Mr.  Paull,  but  were  participated  in 
by  such  men  as  Whitbread,  Calcraft,  Ponsonby,  Wyndham, 
and  other  noticeable  characters  of  their  time.  One  military 
man,  indeed,  General  Tarleton,  entirely  disapproved  of  the 
operations  at  Eoli9a  and  Yimieiro,  and  would  haye  preferred 
to  see  one  of  the  old  incapables  in  command  of  the  Penin- 
sular ormj,  rather  than  a  man  so  likely  to  disappoint  his  pre- 
dictions of  the  final  success  of  Napoleon  as  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  ISTeyer,  surely,  has  any  general  fought  under  less 
encouraging  auspices.  Keyiled  at  home  by  his  enemies, 
refused  the  ordinary  supplies  for  his  troops  from  England, 
or  the  means  of  procuring  them  on  the  spot,  and  associated 
with  allies  whose  co-operation,  when  it  could  be  obtained, 
did  him  more  mischief  than  good;  and  almost  benetted  round 
by  an  enemy  whose  numerical  strength  was  double  that  of 
his  own  army,  Sir  Arthur  felt  that  one  false  step  would  be 
alike  destructive  to  himself  and  to  the  cause  in  wnich  he  was 
embarked.  He  was,  consequently,  no  longer  a  &ee  agent, 
and  dared  not  speculate  upon  successes  which  did  not  seem 
to  him  to  be  morally  certain. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  a  congratulatory  letter  was  addressed 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  by  Don  Martin  de  Garay,  expres- 
sive of  the  high  approbation  of  the  Central  Junta  of  the 
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gallantly  of  the  Bvilisli  ssmy^  and  the  eonmumdizig  genius 
of  its  leader ;  and  to  mark  in  the  strongest  manner  their 
seniMB  of  the  valne  of  kis  services^  the  de^>ateh  was  accom- 
panied  bj  a  eommissioB  appointing  hun  Captain- General  of 
tiae  Spanish  amafj-.  At  the  same  time  thej  sent  him,  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  six  beautiful  Andahisian  horsea. 
In  his  reflj,  Sir  Arthur  acknowledged  warmly  the  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  and  accepted  the  ap- 
pointmeixt,  but  declined  to  receive  any  of  the  emolumexits 
which  were  attached  to  it. 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  Wagram  did  not  tend  to  im- 
prove the  proapects  of  the  Allies ;  and  the  condition  to 
which  his  own  aormy  had  been  reduced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
authorities  at  hoai,  appears  ta  have  ^eatlv  disconcerted 
Sir  Arthur.  ''A  staorving  army,"  he  remarked  in.  a  letter  to 
the  Marquia  WeUesle^,  ''  is  actually  worse  than  none.  The 
soldiers  lose  their  discipline  and  spirit :  they  plunder  even  in 
the  presence  of  their  cmcera.  The  officers  are  discontented, 
and  are  almoat  as  bad  as  the  men ;  and,  with  the  army  which 
a  fortnight  ago  beat  double  their  numbers,.!  should  now 
hesitate  to  meet  a  !French  corps  of  half  their  G^rength." 
The  defenaive  position  assumed  by  Sir  Arthur  on  the  Tagus, 
threw  the  protection  c^  Portugal  entirely  on  Marshal  Beresi- 
ford,  whose  troops  were  posted  at  Zarza  Mayor,  supported 
by  four  British  battalions  under  Grau^d,  at  C)aatel  Braneo. 
lie  seemed,  however,  con&dent  of  being  able  to  maintain 
himself  againat  any  attack  the  enemy  could  bring  against 
him. 

The  French,  findimg  that  nothing  could  be  effected  against 
the  strong  position  so  judiciously  assumed  by  the  Allies^ 
began  to  c&aw  off  their  troops ;  and,  by  the  middle  of 
August,  Ney  was  at  Salamanca,  Soult  at  Plasen^  Mortier 
at  Oropesa  and  Arzobispo,  Victor  at  Talavera  and  Toledo, 
Sebastiani  in  La  Mancha,  and  Kellerman  at  Yalladolid — ^a 
distribution  which  satisfied  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  that  no 
<^nsive  operations  were  at  that  moment  in  contemplation 
by  the  enemy.  At  the  same  date,  the  British  army  was  at 
Jairaicejo ;  General  Eguia,  the  successor  of  Cuesta  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Spanish  f(»rces,  at  D^eytosa,  and 
General  Yenegas  at  La  Carolina,  in  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Soult  wa«  anxious  to  invade  Portugal  from  Plaaencia^  with 
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Key  to  eo-opeTftte  with  him  from  Salamanea.  Marshal 
Jourdan,  however,  induced  Joseph  to  reject  his  ^an 
altogether. 

The  dasgrac^ol  ecmdnct  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
neg^eetingto  fi]urmshthe  supplies  which  were  indispensaUy 
secessarj  iofr  the  smhsistence  of  the  British  troops,  led  tTO 
Stitish  General  to  announce  his  determination  to  withdraw 
h»  armj  from  the  country.  Mules,  500  in  a  hodj,  were  con- 
tmuallj  pasaing  through  the  famished  troops  of  Sir  Arthur^ 
hiden  with  provisions,  whilst  nothing  whatever  was  to  he 
obtained  for  themselyes.  Fresh  promises  were  made  and 
broken.  On  the  20ih  of  August  the  British  army  mored 
from  Jairaicefo  towards  Tmxillo,  and  subsequently  continued 
its  march  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  by  the  routes  of  Merida 
snd  OaeereB*  Head-Quarters  were  fixed  at  Badajo?;,  and  can- 
tonments were  selected  within  the  Spanish  frontier,  where 
the  troops  at  length  obtained  the  needful  supply  of  food. 
^Rie  threat  of  the  General  to  eraeuate  the  country  appears 
to  have  alarmed  the  Junta,  and  created  universal  constema- 
ticm ;  and,  at  their  instance,  L<»d  Wellesley  suggested  to  his 
iHPother  to  take,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  forces,  a 
defensive  position  behind  the  Guadiana,  with  a  view  to  cover 
Andalusia.  But  Sir  Arthur  possessed  ample  experience  of 
the  troops  and  civil  authorities  of  Spain,  and  resolved  to 
^igage  in  no  future  operations  the  success  of  which  in  any 
respect  depended  upon  them.  He  explained,  in  considerable 
de^nl,  his  reasona  jot  declining  to  adopt  his  brother's  sug;- 
gestions.  He  recommended  that  the  Spanish  general  should 
ccmtinue  to  hold  the  post  near  Almaraz  and  Deleytosa^ 
abiding  the  pontoon-bridge  at  the  frontier  to  Badajoz. 

The  infatuation  of  the  Central  Junta  would  seem  to  have 
been  boundless.  They  had  appointed  Areizaga  to  command 
a  force  of  50,000  men,  placing  Albuquerque  under  the  orders 
of  this  inexperienced  young  man ;  overlooking  aU  the  while 
the  claims  c^  Castaiios,  Bomana,  and  Albuquerque,  the  three 
best  generals  in  their  service.  There  needed  but  a  general 
action  to  have  convinced  this  incompetent  body  of  its  folly. 
Tfada  Areizaga  soon  managed  to  bring  on.  On  the  3rd  of 
November,  at  the  head  of  43,000  troops,  6,600  cavahy,  and 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  he  advanced  from  the  Sierra  Morena 
into  the  plains  of  La  Mancha^  and  having  selected  the  most 
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open  and  least  adTantageous  position  in  the  neighbourhood, 
offered  battle  at  Ocana.  The  disposition  of  his  troops  was 
of  a  piece  with  the  selection  of  the  ground.  He  was  at- 
tacked by  two  French  corps,  commanded  by  Mortier  and 
Sebastiani,  and  routed  with  an  immense  loss  of  prisoners, 
and  four  thousand  slain.  Onlj  sixteen  of  his  guns  were 
saved.  A  regiment  of  Guards,  and  one  of  Seville,  lefb  the 
greater  number  of  their  officers  and  men  upon  the  £eld. 
This  defeat  was  followed  by  that  of  the  army  of  La  Mancha^ 
imder  the  Duke  del  Farque. 

The  privations  which  had  been  endured  by  the  British 
troops  had  led  to  the  usual  consequences,  great  sickness 
among  them ;  and  the  want  of  proper  medicine  and  medical 
officers,  had  occasioned  a  Rightful  mortality  in  their  ranks. 
The  handful  of  troops  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  now  com- 
manded was  composed  of  second  battalions,  of  mere  youths, 
both  officers  ana  men.  Indeed,  the  Guards,  the  Buffs,  the 
48th,  and  61st,  with  the  Light  Division,  which  had  lately 
joined,  under  General  Craufurd,  were  the  only  portions  of 
the  army  which  could  be  regarded  as  fit  for  service.  The 
cavalry  was  also  in  «  very  crippled  state,  fifteen  hundred 
horses  having  perished  for  want  of  food.  **  Dysentery,  that 
scourge  of  armies  (says  Napier),  raged ;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
above  five  thousand  men  died  in  hospitals." 

The  position  of  the  army  near  Badajos  was  admirably 
selected  for  all  military  purposes ;  as  by  a  junction  with  a 
Spanish  corps  on  its  right,  or  with  a  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
force  on  its  lefb,  it  afforded  facilities  for  protecting  either 
Portugal  or  the  South  of  Spain;  and  thus,  although  the 
French  had  not  less  than  80,000  troops  at  their  disposal, 
th^  were  unable  to  attempt  any  operation  of  importance 
with  the  slightest  chance  of  success.  Still  the  prospects  of 
the  British  army,  rendered  still  more  dreary  by  the  inertness 
of  their  allies,  were  exceedingly  discouraging.  Whilst,  how- 
ever, his  soldiers  lay  prostrated  by  sickness,  the  mind  of 
their  great  Commander  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
grand  scheme  for  the  preservation  of  Portugal,  which  enabled 
him  eventually  to  deliver  the  entire  Peninsula.  It  was  a 
mighty  project,  and  was  carried  out  in  a  spirit  altogether 
worthy  of  its  conception. 

Fully  convinced  that  to  defend  successfully  the  extensive 
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frontier  of  Portugal  with  the  inadeauate  force  at  his  dia* 
posal  was  perfectly  impossible,  Lord  Wellington  decided  on 
confining  nis  attention  to  the  protection  of  Lisbon — ^an 
object  which  could  oulj  be  attained  bj  abandoning  the  rest 
of  the  country  to  the  mTader,  and  barring  out  his  approach 
to  that  city  by  means  of  a  veiy  strcMig  position  in  front.  To 
explain  the  difficulties  which  attended  the  execution  of  this 

Project,  it  becomes  necessary  to  mention,  that  north  of  the 
'agus  several  roads  from  Spain  converge  upon  Lisbon,  whilst 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  country  renders  lateral 
communication  between  the  main  roads  all  but  impracticable. 
Another  obstacle  presented  itself  to  the  realisation  of  such 
a  plan,  in  the  fact  that  the  Tagus  is  fordable  in  manv  places 
during  the  summer  months,  even  as  low  down  as  Salvateria. 
Hence,  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  carr3ring  troops  to 
the  capital,  is  by  two  lines  of  operation,  one  north,  and  the 
other  south  of  the  river.  Having  weighed  carefully  these 
considerations.  Lord  Wellington  made  choice  of  a  position 
extending  from  Alhandra,  on  the  Tagus,  across  to  Torres 
Yedras  and  the  ocean. 

The  whole  of  the  |;round  was  naturally  strong;  but 
minute  examination  satisfied  him  that  it  might  be  rendered 
impregnable.  He  drew  up,  accordingly,  for  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fletcher,  his  commanding  engineer,  a  memorandum, 
bearing  date  20th  October,  1809 ;  in  which,  after  assigning 
his  reasons  for  defending  Lisbon,  he  enters  minutely  into 
the  subject  of  fortifpng  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras ;  points 
out  the  best  situations  for  forts  and  redoubts,  and  for  the 
formation  of  entrenchments  and  inundations,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  such  other  obstructions  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  admit  of ; — ^his  object 
bein^  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  labour  and  length  of  time 
required  for  the  execution  of  the  stupendous  works  contem- 
plated, including  the  'necessary  roads  of  communication. 
This  magnificent  conception  has  been  regarded  by  military 
men  as  the  grandest  production  of  Lord  Wellington's 
genius,  and  would  alone  suffice  to  stamp  him  as  the  first  of 
commanders,  either  ancient  or  modem. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  a  notification  was  received  at 
head-quarters  that  His  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  elevate 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  the  Peerage,  by  the  titles  of  Baron 
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]>oiiro  of  WeUeslej,  and  Yiseottnt  Wellingtcm  of  TaUT»a» 
and  of  Wellington,  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Tfa«  patent 
bore  date  August  26, 1809.  The  thanks  of  Parliament  were 
also  voted  to  nim  unanimously  for  his  services  at  Talavera. 

Impatient  of  the  resistance  which  had  been  offered  to  his 
invasion  of  Spain,  Napoleon  determined  to  overwhelm  it  by 
numbers.  By  the  latter  end  of  1809,  120,000  of  the  Army 
of  the  Bhine  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees ;  20,000  of  thd 
Imperial  Guard  were  marching  on  the  Bidassoa ;  a  corps  of 
Poles  and  Italians  had  entered  Catalonia ;  and  a  power^ 
siege-train  and  nearly  800  carnages,  with  stores  and  ammu- 
nition,  were  moving  by  the  Burgos  road.  The  grand  total 
of  the  French  army  within  the  Pyrenees  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  965,000  men.  From  the  eliie  of  this  enormous 
force  two  grand  armies  were  fozmed,  each  comprising  three 
distinct  corps.  The  first,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Daimatia,  was  composed  of  the  corps  of  Victor,  Mortier, 
and  Sebastiani,  with  a  reserve  under  General  Dessoles.  The 
second  comprised  the  corps  of  Ney,  Junot,  an^  part  of 
Victor's,  and  was  intended  to  be  employed  by  the  PriiMse 
of  Essling.  The  first  corps  {Tarmee^  collected  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Morena,  mustered  65,000  men,  and  was  intended 
to  overrun  Andalusia.  The  second,  concentrated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus,  amounted  to  80,000  effective  soldiers, 
and  was  destined  to  reduce  Cii^lad  Bodrigo  in  the  first 
instance,  and  finally  to  expel  the  English  from  Portugal. 
Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula  at  the 
opening  of  the  campai^  of  1810. 

-  Notwithstanding  this  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  Jjord, 
Wellington  appeared  to  be  in  no  respect  disheartened,  but 
to  rely  confidently  on  his  power  to  secure  Lisbon  and  the 
other  strongholds  of  Portugal;  and  he  knew  fuU  well,  that 
so  long  as  the  British  kept  Portugal,  the  French  tenure  in 
Spain  could  never  be  otherwise  than  insecure.  By  hia 
masterly  arrangements,  the  extremes  of  the  defensive  line 
were  entrusted  to  the  Portuguese  militia  and  Ordenanza^ 
while  the  whole  of  the  regular  troops  occupied  the  central 
positions :  thus  enabling  the  British  gaieral,  in  two  marches, 
to  concentrate  40,000  splendid  soldiers  either  at  Guarda,  or 
between  that  place  and  the  Douro. 

The  allied  origades  remained  undisturbed  in  their  respeo* 
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tire  csBtomneiiti  until  tiie  cu^  put  of  Mvdiy  irith  the 
exception  of  the  2nd  and  Light  Divuiona.  Oenenl  Hill  had 
been  left  up>on  the  southem  side  of  the  Tagna,  to  preaenre 
Lord  Wellington'a  commimicationa  with  Bomana,  who  had 
thrown  part  of  hia  oorpa  into  Badajoz.  Moitier,  with 
£^;nier'8  coips,  was  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  Merida^  with 
20,000  men,  and  occasumaUj  aaainned  a  thraateniag  atti- 
tude, as  if  he  int^ided  an  ai&wk  i^on  the  Ibrtreaa.  ^  The 
French  Marshal,  wheoerer  the  humour  took  him,  would 
advance,  as  if  with  the  design  of  iuTesting  Badi^oe— ceitaia 
that,  by  so  doing,  he  would  draw  Hill  nom  hia  quarters ; 
whilst  Hill  no  aooner  aKu>wed  himself,  tium  Mortier  would 
again  retire,  and  take  op  his  lamer  position.'* 

But  the  Light  Division  was  far  moie  dangiMronaly  posted. 
Fdlowing  the  example  <^  Mortier,  Ney  menaced  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  and  obliged  Lord  Wellington  to  strengthen  that 
part  of  the  Hne  extending  between  Finhel  and  Guarda,  and 
posh  Oraufurd  with  his  mviskm  across  the  Coa,  to  observe 
ike  movementa  of  the.enemj.  The  3rd  division  was  brought 
forwaid  to  Pinfael,  and  Crauftird  was  reinlbroed  with  the  1st 
German  Hussars,  a  troop  of  horse,  and  two  battalions  of 
Ca9adores.  The  whole  outpost  duty  along  the  Agueda  was 
confided  ix>  the  light  Division,  and  Cole  and  Picton  were 
defflied  to  support  it.  The  appointment  of  Marshal  Massena 
to  ihte  command  of  the  army  in  Pbrtugal,  was  now  officially 
announced;  and  since  Hoche,  Fidiegru,  and  Moreau  had 
disi^peared,  no  one  enjoyed  so  hig^  a  reputation,  either 
with  military  men  or  with  his  imperial  mastar.  He  entered 
upon  his  command  with  increased  powers,  and,  as  Soult  had 
done  before  him,  expected,  in  the  event  of  hra  being  able  to 
conqiier  Portugal,  to  have  her  crown  for  his  pains. 

Massena's  appointment  seemed  to  be  the  simal  for  hos* 
tHities  to  commence.  On  the  25th  of  Apnl,  a  I'r^ich  corps 
encamped  on  the  Pedro  Toro,  a  height  three  miles  ea8t?n»d 
of  Bodrigo.  On  ike  30th,  a  second  division  bivouacked  a 
league  to  the  north,  on  the  Yal  de  Carras,  and  a  third  divi- 
sion took  ground  between  them.  Li  the  middle  of  May, 
a  fourth  division  encamped  on  Monte  de  Ibaurej,  to  the 
westward ;  and  on  the  4th  of  June,  Bodrigo  was  regulaiiy 
invested. 

Ciudad  Bodrigo  ia  built  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the  right 
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bank  of  the  Agueda,  and  has  a  double  enceinte  all  round  it. 
The  interior  wall  is  of  an  old  construction,  of  the  height  of 
thirty-two  feet,  and  is  generally  of  bad  masonry,  without 
flanks,  and  with  weak  parapets  and  narrow  ramparts.  The 
exterior  inclosure  is  a  modem  fausse-braie,  of  a  low  profile, 
constructed  so  far  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  as  to  afford  but 
little  cover  to  the  interior  wall ;  and  from  the  same  defect 
of  the  rapid  descent  of  the  hill,  the  fausse-braie  itself  is 
very  imperfectly  covered  by  its  glacis.  On  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides,  there  are  raveHns  to  the  fausse-braie,  but  in 
no  part  is  there  any  covered  way,  nor  are  there  any  counter- 
mines. Without  the  town,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
yards,  the  suburbs  were  enclosed  by  a  bad  earthem  en- 
trenchment, hastily  thrown  up.  The  ground  without  the 
place  is  generally  flat,  and  the  soil  rocky,  except  on  the 
north  side,  where  there  are  two  hiUs  called  the  upper  and 
the  lower  Teson;  the  one,  at  180  yards  from  the  works, 
rises  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  ramparts,  and  the  other,  at 
600  yards  distance,  to  the  height  of  thirteen  feet  above 
them.  The  soil  on  these  hiUs  is  very  stony,  and  during 
open  weather  in  winter,  water  rises  at  the  depth  of  six 
inches  below  the  surface.'** 

All  doubt  that  Eodrigo  was  to  be  regularly  besieged 
ended,  when,  on  the  1st  of  June,  Ney  threw  a  trestle  bridge 
over  the  Agueda,  at  Caridad — and,  on  the  5th,  another 
across  the  river  at  Carboneras.  With  a  garrison  of'SOOO 
men,  and  a  population  of  about  the  same  extent,  Andres 
Herrasti  prepared  to  hold  out ;  and  the  defence  which  the 
old  man  made  proved  him  "every  inch"  a  soldier.  No 
fortress  was  better  defended,  and  none  more  furiouslj 
assailed ;  Ney  "  beginning  his  approaches,  where  a  general 
more  sparing  of  his  army  would  have  terminated  them." 
But  this  reckless  expenditure  of  human  life  proved  unavail- 
ing ;  and  when  Massena,  on  the  24th  of  June,  assumed  the 
command  of  "  the  Grand  Army  of  Portugal,"  he  found  by 
dear-bought  experience,  that  the  mode  of  attack  hitherto 
adopted  must  be  changed,  and  recourse  had  to  the  slower,  but 
more  certain  operations,  which  Ney  in  his  ardour  had  over- 
looked. Nor  was  the  city  closely  approached  without  the 
assailants  being  exposed  to  considerable  annoyance.    The 

*  Jones's  Journal  of  the  Sieges. 
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English  general  was  within  a  inarch — a  stem  old  soldier  held 
the  fortress — and  one  of  those  dangerous  bodies  of  guerillas, 
which  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  Spanish  armies,  had 
thrown  itself  into  the  place,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
investment,  keot  the  besiegers  in  constant  alann,  and  occar 
sioned  them  a  heavr  loss. 

The  guerillas,  wno  had  by  this  time  become  yery  formi- 
dable, were  originally  small  bodies  of  Spaniards  who,  from 
various  causes,  had  Deen  compelled  to  flj  from  their  homes, 
and  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Erench.  These  men, 
inspired  with  an  implacable  hostility  to  their  oppressors, 
were  wont  to  issue  from  their  places  of  refuge  in  tne  moun- 
tains, whenever  small  detachments  of  the  invader  were 
known  to  be  on  the  move ;  and  falling  upon  the  unwary  foe, 
seldom  gave  him  any  quarter.  Their  numbers  increased 
by  degrees,  until  at  length  a  general  incursive  system  was 
organized.  Possessing  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  undistinguished  by  any  uniform,  they  were  able  to 
disperse  and  reassemble  at  pleasure.  They  harassed  the 
Erench,  by  cutting  off  their  communications,  intercepting 
their  supplies,  and  destroying  small  foraging  parties ;  whilst 
they  were  at  all  times  secure  in  their  mountain  fastnesses. 
v'^To  lead  these  guerilla  bands,*'  says  Major  Sherer,  'Hhe 
priest  girded  up  his  black  robe,  and  stuck  pistols  in  his  belt ; 
the  student  threw  aside  his  books,  and  grasped  a  sword; 
the  shepherd  forsook  his  flock,  the  husbandman  his  home." 
Of  all  the  guerilla  leaders,  the  two  Minas  were  the  most 
remarkable  for  their  daring,  their  talents,  and  their  suc- 
cesses. The  younger,  Xavier,  had  a  short  career ;  but  no- 
thing could  be  more  chivalrous  and  romantic  than  many  of 
the  incidents  that  marked  it.  His  band  amounted  to  a 
thousand — and  with  this  force  he  kept  Navarre,  Biscay,  and 
Aragon  in  confusion:  intercepted  convoys,  levied  contri- 
butions, plundered  the  custom-houses,  and  harassed  the 
enemy  incessantly.  The  villages  were  obliged  to  furnish 
rations  for  his  troops,  and  the  French  convoys  supplied  him 
with  money  and  ammunition.  His  escapes  were  often 
marvellous.  He  swam  flooded  rivers  deemed  impassable, 
and  climbed  precipices  hitherto  untraversed  by  a  human 
foot.  Near  EsteUa,  he  was  forced  by  numbers  to  take 
refuge  on  a  lofty  rock ;  the  only  accessible  side  he  defended 
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till  night-fall,  when,  lowering  himself  and  followers  by  a 
rope,  he  brought  his  party  off  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Of  the  ferocity  of  the  guerillas,  a  few  instauces  will  be 
(sufficient.  At  the  execution  of  an  alcade  and  his  son,  at 
Mondragon,  the  old  man  boasted  that  two  hundred  French 
had  perished  by  their  hands;  and  the  Chaleco,  Francis 
Moreno,  in  a  record  of  his  services,  boasts  of  his  having 
waited  for  a  cavalry  patrol  in  a  ravine,  and  by  the  discharge 
of  a  huge  blunderbuss  loaded  nearly  to  the  muzzle,  dislocated 
his  own  Moulder,  and  killed  or  wounded  nine  of  the  French. 
The  same  chief  presented  to  Yillafranca  a  rich  booty  of 
plate  and  quicksilver,  and  enhanced  the  value  of  the  giffc 
with  a  quantity  of  ears  cut  &om  the  prisoners  whom  on  l^at 
occasion  he  had  slaughtered.* 

Of  those  daring  adventurers,  one,  distinguished  for  enter* 
prise  and  talent  above  the  rest,  had  hastened  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo ;  and  in  Julian  Sanchez,  Her- 
rasti  found  an  able  auxiliary,  and  one  whose  spirit  was  con- 
genial to  his  own.  Sanchez  was  a  man  of  humble  birth, 
and  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  French,  cultivated  a 
farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Guebra.  One  of  the  atrocities, 
too  common  at  the  time,  however,  changed  the  husbandman 
into  the  soldier.  His  parents  and  sister  had  been  murdered 
by  some  French  foragers,  and  Julian  swore  eternal  yen«> 
geance,  and  headed  a  guenUa  band. 

On  the  25th,  the  French  batteries,  armed  with  forty-six 
pieces  of  siege  artillery,  opened  and  maintained  an  unabated 
nre  until  the  evening  of  the  28th,  when  the  breach  being 
twenty-five  yards  long,  and  deemed  practicable,  Ney  sent 
in  a  summons,  desiring  Herrasti  to  choose  '^between  an 
honourable  capitulation,  and  the  terrible  vengeance  of  a 
victorious  army;''  but  the  old  governor  returned  a  firm 
refusal. 

During  these  occurrences,  no  general  was  ever  more  pain- 
fully circumstanced  than  Itoxd  Wellington.  The  salvos 
from  Massena's  guns  sounded  in  the  British  camp,  and  the 
musketry  was  heard  distinctly  at  the  outposts.  The  ciiy 
held  nobly  out.  The  spirit  of  the  Catalans  pervaded  the 
inhabitants  of  Bodrigo ;  and  sexual  weakness  taid  bodilj 
infirmity  were  forgotten,  when  duty  made  a  calL  To  sac- 
cour  the  besieged  was,  with  Lord  Wellington,  the  obyeefe 
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next  Ins  heart.  One  march  would  bring  him  to  the  cifyj- 
and  all  expected  that  the  attempt  would  be  made.  "  The 
troops  desired  the  enterprise — ^the  Spaniards  demanded  it  as 
a  proof  of  good  faith — ^the  Portuguese  to  keep  the  war  awaj 
from  their  own  country."  Bomana  came  speciallj  from 
Badf^z  to  urge  its  necessity,  and  offer  his  co-operation. 
Massena,  in  his  prochtmationSy  taxed  his  opponent  with 
timidity,  and  accused  him  of  breach  of  honour  and  good 
&ith,  in  allowing  his  ally's  fortress  to  fall,  "without  risking 
a  shot  to  save  them."  Nothing,  however,  could  shake  the 
determination  of  the  English  general.  Stem  in  his  purpose, 
Wellington  remained  inflexible ;  and  to  his  resolution  not 
to  stand  the  issue  of  a  battle,  the  downfal  of  Napoleon's 
dynasty  may  be  traced.  Lord  Wellington's  reasons  for 
declining  to  take  part  in  this  defence  were  communicated  to 
Lord  Liverpool  in  a  despatch,  dated  Julv  1, 1810,  and  appear 
to  have  been  considered  perfectly  satisfactory. 

The  fate  of  Eodrigo  was  sealed ;  but  the  city  held  out 
until  the  11th,  when  the  counterscarp  having  been  blown 
in,  and  a  breach  formed,  over  which  carriages  might  have 
passed,  and  the  French  columns  formed,  and  only  awaiting 
the  signal  to  assault,  Herrasti  hoisted  the  white  flag  and 
surrendered. 

During  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Sodrigo  the  country  between 
the  Azava  and  the  Coa  was  covered  and  protected  by  the 
British  army,  under  General  Craufurd,  who  in  utter  dine- 
gard  of  his  orders,  brought  on  an  action  on  the  Coa,  which 
neither  was  nor  could  be  productive  of  advantage.  This 
action  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  is  said  to  have 
terminated  in  a  loss  to  the  enemjr  of  1,000  men  killed, 
and  to  the  allies  of  320.  With  this  affiiir  the  invasion  of 
Portugal  may  be  said  to  have  been  opened.  It  did  not, 
however,  retard  the  investment  of  Almeida  for  a  single  day ; 
Massena  had  boasted  that  in  three  months  he  would  drive 
the  English  into  the  sea,  but  he  was  nearly  a  month  inac- 
tive on  the  banks  of  the  Coa  before  he  commenced  his 
operations  against  Almeida.  On  the  15th  of  August  he 
began  to  invest  that  place ;  what  his  next  step  would  be 
«>peared  to  be  uncertain.  In  Ciudad  Bodrigo  he  was 
aueady  provided  with  a  place  of  arms,  and  was  known  to 
have  collected  there  large  stores  of  provisions.    His  army 
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was  vastly  superior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Allies,  and  in 
cavalry  he  had  greatly  the  advantage  over  it ;  the  latter  had 
therefore  only  to  wait  for  and  to  watch  the  movements  of 
their  adversaries.  On  the  4th  of  August  the  British  general 
issued  his  memorable  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  portion  of  the  country  which  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  protect,  to  evacuate  their  homes,  to  remove 
their  goods,  drive  away  their  cattle,  and  destroy  all  stores 
and  provisions  they  were  unable  to  carry  with  them.  It 
was  further  intimated  that  those  who  disregarded  this 
order  would  be  punished  as  traitors.  This  peremptory 
proclamation  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  credulity 
of  those  who,  having  trusted  to  the.  promises  of  Massena^ 
had  to  lament  their  credulity  amid  scenes  of  plunder,  violn- 
tion,  and  blood. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


Siege  and  Fall  of  Almeida — Battle  of  Busaco— Retreat  of  Massenar— The 
Lines  of  Torres  Vedras — ^Arrival  of  Reinforcements  and  Supplies  from 
England — Operations  of  Lord  Wellington  from  the  Battle  of  Busaoo 
to  the  Occupation  by  the  British  (General  of  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
— ^Massena  makes  an  attack  on  one  of  the  Redoubts,  and  is  repulsed. 

Almeida  was  a  regularly  constructed  fortress,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  4,000  Portuguese.  Colonel  Cox,  an  Englishman, 
was  its  governor.  It  was  well  provided,  and  was  expected  to 
hold  out  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  not  until  the  25th 
that  the  Prench  opened  their  fire,  from  sixty-five  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  same  evening,  a  shell  falling  on  some  ammu- 
nition at  the  door,  set  fire  to  the  great  powder  magazine, 
which  exploded,  throwing  down  everything  around  it,  and 
IsiUing  and  wounding  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
besiegers  were  not  in  a  condition  to  profit  on  the  instant  by 
this  accident,  but  demanded  the  next  day  the  immediate  suiv 
render  of  the  place.  Colonel  Cox,  deprived  of  his  ammu- 
nition, and  betrayed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  bad 
acquaiuted  the  Prench  with  the  exact  condi^on  of  the  for- 
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tress,  and  wbo  afterwards  deserted  to  Massena,  was  com- 
pelled to  capitulate ;  stiptdating  onlj  that  the  regular  troops 
should  be  prisoners  of  war,  the  militia  being  allowed  to 
return  home,  and  ser^e  no  more.  These  terms  were  fulMed 
with  Massena's  accustomed  good  faith.  He  forcibly  detained 
the  militia-men,  and  employed  them  as  pioneers ;  and  the 
regulars  he  compelled  to  enrol  themselves  in  his  ranks, 
placing  them  under  the  command  of  the  Marques  de  Aloma, 
a  Portuguese  renegade.  Eventually  they  nearly  all  returned 
to  the  allied  army,  and  were  received  without  reproach. 

The  fall  of  Almeida  was  a  heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 
couragement to  the  British  Greneral-in-Chief,  following  as  it 
did  so  rapidly  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  whilst  it  gave 
a  corresponding  prestige  to  the  already  over-rated  power  of 
the  enemy.  At  Lisbon  and  Oporto  it  had  the  eflfect  of 
creating  a  complete  panic.  By  the  Whig  party,  and  their 
newspaper  organs  at  home,  it  was,  of  course,  regarded  as 
but  "the  beginning  of  the  end,"  which  they  had  so  con- 
fidently prophecied. 

"All  this"  (says  Lord  "Welhngton)  "would  not  much 
signify,  if  our  staif  and  other  officers  would  mind  their 
business,  instead  of  writing  news  and  keeping  coffee-houses. 
But,  as  soon  as  an  accident  happens,  every  man  who  can 
write,  and  who  has  a  friend  who  can  read,  sits  down  to  write 
his  account  of  what  he  does  not  know,  and  his  comments  on 
what  he  does  not  understand ;  and  these  are  diligently  cir- 
culated and  exaggerated  by  the  idle  and  maHcious,  of  whom 
there  are  plenty  in  all  armies.  The  consequence  is,  that 
officers  and  whole  regiments  lose  their  reputation ;  a  spirit 
of  party,  which  is  the  bane  of  all  armies,  is  engendered  and 
fomented ;  a  want  of  confidence  ensues ;  and  there  is  no 
character,  however  meritorious,  and  no  action,  however 
glorious,  which  can  have  justice  done  to  it.  I  have  hitherto 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  keep  down  this  spirit  in  this  army, 
and  I  am  determined  to  persevere.  «  #  # 

"  I  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  orders  which  I  have 
given  this  day  respecting  the  private  correspondence  of  the 
officers  of  the  army.  I  was  astonished  some  time  ago  to  see 
in  the  English  newspapers,  an  accurate  account  of  the  bat- 
teries and  works  erecting  at  Cadiz  and  on  the  Isla,  with  the 
number  of  guns,  and  of  what  calibre  each  was  to  contain, 
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and  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  from  the  en^ny's 
works.  This  information  must  have  beei;i  extracted  from  tke 
letter  of  an  officer.  If  officers  wish  to  give  their  fiiends 
this  description  of  information,  they  should  request  them 
not  to  publish  their  letters  in  the  newspapers." 

Meantime  the  crisis  of  the  campaign  was  approaching. 
Massena  moved  on  Viseu,  and  Wellington  retired  by  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mondego,  and,  fixing  his  cavalry  at  Celerico, 
established  his  head-quarters  at  G-ouvea.  On  the  22nd,  the 
"French  concentrated  their  forces  at  the  former  place.  The 
designs  of  Massena  were  soon  ascertained.  His  movements 
were  evidently  directed  on  Coimbra  by  the  north  of  the 
Mondego,  towards  the  heights  of  Busaco  or  Murcella. 

The  Sierra  de  Busaco  is  a  high  ridge,  which  extends  from 
the  Mondego,  in  a  northerly  direction,  about  eight  miles. 
At  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  about  two  miles  from  its 
termination,  is  the  convent  and  garden  of  Busaco.  The 
Sierra  de  Busaco  is  connected  by  a  mountainous  tract  of 
country  with  the  Sierra  de  Caramula,  which  extends  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  beyond  Viseu,  and  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Mondego  from  the  valley  of  the  Douro.  On 
the  left  of  the  Mondego,  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  Sierra  de 
Busaco,  is  another  ridge  of  the  same  description,  called  the 
Sierra  de  Murcella,  covered  by  the  river  Alva,  and  connected 
by  other  mountainous  parts  with  the  Sierra  d'Estrella.  All 
the  roads  to  Coimbra,  from  the  eastward,  lead  over  the  one 
or  other  of  these  sierras.  They  are  very  difficult  for  the 
passage  of  an  army,  the  approaches  to  the  top  of  the  ridge 
on  both  sides  being  mountainous.* 

Massena's  advance  being  now  certain,  andEeynier's  corps, 
which  had  been  opposite  to  that  of  Hill,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  having  moved  rapidly  towards  the  Mondego,  obliged 
HiU  to  cross  the  river  at  Villa  Velha,  and  unite  mmself  with 
Wellington  by  the  defile  of  Espinosa.  On  the  23rd  the 
French  passed  the  Criz  in  force,  having  repaired  the  bridges 
which  Pack  had  destroyed  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  the 
British  leisurely  retired.  On  the  24th,  some  smart  skir- 
mishing took  place  between  the  British  pickets  and  the 
French  light  troops,  which,  being  repeated  on  the  26th,  had 

*  Extracts  from  despatch  to  Lord  Liverpool,  Coimbra,  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1810. 
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nearly  brought  on  a  very  serious  affiur.  Disregarding  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  enemy  in  overpowering  numbers,  Grau- 
furd  obstinately  maintained  the  position  he  had  taken  up  in 
t)^  morning  with  the  Light  Division.  The  French  cavalry 
were  swarming  round  on  every  side,  and  their  heavy  columns 
of  infantry  marching  at  their  best  pace,  with  the  evident 
design  of  cutting  him  off;  hut  still  the  British  general  re- 
fused to  give  ground.  "  The  cavalry  skirmishers  were  already 
exchanging  pistol-shots,  when  Lord  Wellington  suddenly 
arriving,  ordered  the  division  to  retire,  and,  taking  the  per- 
sonal direction,  covered  the  retreat  with  the  52nd  and  95th, 
the  cavalry,  and  iEloss's  troop  of  horse  artillery.*'*  Although 
the  French  came  up  rapidly,  the  Light  Division  was  steadily 
withdrawn ;  and  it  crowned  the  ridge  of  Busaco,  as  the 
immense  masses  of  the  enemy  displayed  their  imposing 
numbers  upon  the  opposite  heights. 

The  French  numbered  nearly  70,000  combatants,  com- 
manded by  three  marshals  of  France,  one  of  them  of  great 
and  deserved  renown.  The  British  force,  consisting  of 
25,000  men,  lay  upon  the  backward  slope  of  the  sierra,  by 
the  rocky  ridge  of  which  their  disposition  and  numbers  were 
concealed.  At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the 
sentinels,  on  their  picquet  posts,  could  hear  the  stir  of  pre- 
paration in  the  French  camp,  and  the  British  line  stood 
silently  to  arms  in  the  order  of  battle.  Hill  occupied  the 
right,  Leith  the  lefb,  and  the  Lusitanian  Legion  was  in 
reserve ;  next  in  order  stood  the  third  division,  under  Picton. 
The  first  was  formed  near  the  convent,  with  the  brigade  of 
Pack  posted  considerably  in  advance  on  the  descent.  The 
light  division  was  formed  on  the  left  of  Pack.  At  some 
distance  from  their  post  was  placed  a  brigade  of  German 
cavalry,  exposed  to  the  full  view  of  the  enemy,  and  appa- 
rently the  only  body  opposed  to  them.  The  fourth  division, 
under  Cole,  held  the  left  of  the  ridge.  The  British  cavalry 
were  drawn  up  in  reserve.  "Whilst  the  French  were  waiting 
for  Massena,  who  was  ten  miles  in  the  rear,  the  British  army 
had,  with  full  deliberation,  taken  its  ground,  and  this  delay 
sealed,  in  all  probability,  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

The  French  attack  was  made  in  five  columns,  and  on  two 
distinct  points,  about  a  league  apart  from  each  other.    Bey- 

*  Napier. 
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nier,  with  two  columns,^  moiijit^d  the  hill  at  Antoirio  d» 
Cantara;  and  Ney,!  with  three,  in  front  of  the  convent  of 
Biisaco.  Eeynier  had  fewer  difficulties  to  overcome,  as  the 
face  of  the  sierraby  which  he  advanced  was  more  practicable; 
and,  favoured  by  the  mist,  his  skirmishers  were  mingled  with 
the  light  troops  of  the  third  division,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
pickets  had  discovered  that  the  enemy  were  in  motion.  The 
Allies  resisted  vigorously,  and  the  British  artillery  swept  th* 
face  of  the  sierra  with  a  destructive  storm  of  grape ;  but  thd 
French  pressed  forward,  forced  the  right  of  the  division, 
back,  threw  a  Portuguese  regiment  into  disorder,  and  gained 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  between  Picton's  and  Leith's  divisionfl. 
The  enemy  instantly  endeavoured  to  secure  the  height  they 
had  won  with  their  advanced  battalions,  and,  with  the  re» 
mainder  of.  the.  corps,  pressed  rapidly  along  the  ridge  of  the 
hill.  But  in  front,  volleys  of  musketry  checked  them — ^their 
flank  was  torn  by  the  fire  of  the  British  guns — ^while  the. 
45th  and  88th,  came  forward  with  the  bayonet,  and,  charging 
furiously  all  before  them^  forced  the  shattered  column  down* 
the.hill ;  "  the  dead  and. dying  strewing  the  way  even  to  the: 
bottom  of  the  valley."  : 

Eeynier's  leading  regiments  still  held  the  summit  of  the 
height ;  and,  .shrouded  in  the  haze  and  partially  unseen,  they^ 
re-formed:their  ranks,  while  the  third  division  was  driving 
the  rest  of  the  colunjn  from  the  mountain.  They  had  not^ 
however,  escaped  the  observation  of  Greneral  Leith,  and  he 
instantly  advanced  with  his  first  brigade  to. the  assistance  of 
Picton.  The  38th  regiment  was  ordered  to  turn  the  right  of 
the  French;  but,  as  .that  flank  of  the  enemy  rested  upon  a 
precipice  on  the  reverse  of  the  sierra,  it  .was  impossible  to 
effect  it.  Colonel  Cameron  saw  the  emergency,  juia  deploying 
the  9th  regiment  into  line  under  a  fiirious  fire,  he  charged  in 
among  rocks,  forced  the.  French  with  the  bayonet  from  the 
crest,  and  secured '  it  .with  his  regiment  from  any  .second 
efibrt  which  the  enemy  might  make  to  win  it  back.  All  now 
went  well;— "Hill's  corps  edged  in  towards  the  scene  of 
action ;  the  second  brigade  of  Leith  joined  the  first,  and  a 
great  mass  of  fresh  troops  were .  thus  coqicentrated,  while 
Reynier  had  neither  reserves  nor  guns  io  restore  the  fight.* 

The  .greater  difficulty  of .  the  ground    rendered  Nejjt 

*  Napier. 
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attacks  still  less  successful,  even  for  a  time,  than  Be3mier'8 
had  proved.  Craufurd's  disposition  of  the  Light  Division 
was  masterly.  Under  a  dipping  of  the  ground  oetween  the 
convent  ana  plateau,  the  43rd  and  52nd  were  formed  in  line; 
while  higher  up  the  hill,  and  closer  to  the  convent,  the 
Germans  were  drawn  up.  The  rocks  in  front  formed  a 
natural  battery  for  the  guns ;  and  the  whole  face  of  the  sierra 
was  crowded  with  riflemen  and  Ca^adores.  As  morning 
dawned,  a  sharp  and  scattered  musketry  was  heard  among 
the  broken  hollows  of  the  valley  that  separated  the  rivjQ 
armies,  and  immediately  the  French  presented  themselves  in 
three  divisions ;  Loison's  mounting  the  face  of  the  sierra, 
Marchand's  inclining  leftwards,  as  if  intending  to  turn  the 
right  flank  of  the  left  division,  and  the  third  remaining  in 
reserve.  The  brigade  of  G-eneral  Simon  led  the  attack ;  and, 
reckless  of  the  constant  fusilade  of  the  British  light  troops, 
and  the  incessant  fire  of  the  artillery,  which  literaUy  ploughed 
through  the  advancing  column  from  its  leading  to  its  last 
section,  the  enemy  came  steadily  and  quickly  on.  The  horse- 
artillery  worked  their  guns  with  amazing  rapidity— delivering 
round  after  round  with  such  beautiful  precision,  that  the 
wonder  was,  how  any  body  of  men  could  advance  under  such 
a  withering  and  incessant  cannonade.  But  nothing  could 
surpass  the  gallantry  of  the  assailants.  On  they  came — 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  their  skirmishers,  "  breathless,  and 
begrimed  with  powder,"  gained  the  ridge  of  the  sierra.  The 
British  guns  were  instantly  retired — the  French  cheers  arose 
— ^and,  in  another  second,  their  column  topped  the  height. 
Gleneral  Craufurd,  who  had  coolly  watched  the  progress  of 
the  advance,  called  on  the  43rd  and  52nd  to  "  Charge !"  A 
cheer  that  pealed  for  miles  over  the  sierra  answered  the 
order,  and  "  eighteen  hundred  British  bayonets  went  spark- 
ling over  the  brow  of  the  hill."  The  head  of  the  French 
column  was  overwhelmed  in  an  instant;  "both  its  flanks 
were  lapped  over  by  the  English  wings,"  while  volley  after 
volley,  at  a  few  yards  distance,  completed  its  destruction, 
and  marked  with  hundreds  of  its  dead  and  dying,  all  down 
the  face  of  the  sierra,  the  course  of  its  murderous  discom- 
fiture. Some  of  the  light  troops  continued  slaughtering 
the  broken  columns  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  hUl,  until 
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Key's  gums  opened  from  the  opposite  side,  and  corered  the 
escape  of  the  relics  of  Simon's  division.* 

"When  Simon's  attack  was  finally  repulsed,  Marchand's 
brigade  had  gained  a  wood  halfway  up  the  sierra,  and 
threatened  the  centre  of  the  position.  But  they  never 
advanced  beyond  the  cover  of  the  pine-trees — Pack's  Por- 
tuguese regiment  held  them  firmly  in  check,  the  G-uards 
showed  themselves  in  force  on  the  crest  of  the  height,  while 
Craufurd,  now  disengaged,  turned  a  searching  fire  from  his 
guns  upon  their  flank.  Ney,  in  person,  sustained  this  hope- 
less contest  for  an  hour,  and  then  retired  in  despair,  leavmg 
the  British  position  as  mmssaUable  as  it  had  been  previous  to 
the  general  attack. 

The  English  Commander  permitted  the  Prench  to  remove 
their  wounded.  But  the  cessation  from  fighting  was  soon 
interrupted.  Some  Prench  troops  persisted  in  holding  a 
village  within  pistol-shot  of  the  Light  Division,  and  were  not 
satisfied  until  Craufurd  had  killed  one-half  of  them  and 
ezpeUed  the  rest. 

The  loss  of  life  at  Busaco,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  enemy  continued  its 
gallant  and  unavailing  efforts,  was  most  severe ;  but  the 
casualties  of  the  Prench  and  Allied  armies,  relatively,  bore 
no  proportion.  The  strength  of  his  position,  and  his  being 
enabled  to  employ  artillery  with  terrible  effect,  gave  to  the 
British  Greneral  an  advantage,  of  which  he  amply  availed 
himself.  Hence,  of  the  enemy,  6000  put  hors  de  combat 
cannot  be  over  the  amount.  Of  this  number,  about  300, 
including  General  Simon,  three  colonels,  and  thirty-three 
inferior  officers,  were  made  prisoners ;  and  nearly  2000 — ^for 
as  the  English  buried  the  slain,  they  could  form  on  this 
point  a  correct  estimate — ^were  left  dead  upon  the  battle- 
ground. Among  the  killed  was  the  Prench  general  Grain- 
dorge;  and  three  generals  of  division.  Merle,  Loison,  and 
Macune,  were  wounded.  The  entire  of  the  casualties  sus- 
tained by  the  Allies  amounted  to  1269,  of  whom  74  were 
officers  of  all  ranks.  The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese  in 
this  battle  was  admirable,  and  was  worthy  of  their  ancient 
fame.     By  their  behaviour  they  inspired  not  only  their 
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coiDmanders  with  confidence,  but  confidence  in  themselves. 
To  Lord  Beresford,  who  had  had  so  larse  a  share  in  bringing 
them  to  the  state  of  discipline  which  thej  disphijed  on  that 
occasion,  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them  was  in  the  highest 
degree  encoura^g.  It  also  taught  the  invaders  that,  next 
to  British  soldiers,  troops  taught  and  disciplined  by  British 
soldiers  were  most  to  be  dreaded ;  and  that  what  Napoleon 
termed  the  eanaHle  were  not  so  destitute  of  miUtaiy  prowess 
and  capacity  as  he  seems  to  have  imagined. 

Of  course,  Massena  made  no  attempt  to  renew  his  attack 
on  the  formidable  position  of  Busaco.  Towards  evening,  he 
put  several  columns  in  motion  to  his  right;  and  it  was 
ascertained  before  midnight  that  the  whole  armj  wa^  on 
march  to  tarn  the  British  left.  This  fiank  march  ofiered  a 
tempting  opportunity  to  the  British  general ;  but  he  wisely 
declined  to  become  the  assailant,  being  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  day's  work.  He  felt  secure  that  his  lines  at  Torres 
Yedras  would  effect  all  that  they  were  designed  to  effect, 
and  that  the  further  the  Prench  were  drawn  into  the 
country,  the  more  disastrous  would  be  their  retreat. 

The  position  of  Busaco  was  evacuated  on  the  29th,  when 
Bill's  corps  retired  towards  Espinal  and  Thomar ;  whilst  the 
main  body  of  the  Allied  army  took  the  road  to  Coimbra, 
where  it  crossed  the  Mondego  on  the  1st  of  October,  a  strong 
advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  having  appeared  before  that 
city  on  the  previous  day.  The  retreat  was  then  continued 
by  the  routes  of  Lousa  and  Fombai  to  Leiria. 

We  gather  from  a  letter  addressed,  at  this  date,  by  Lord 
Wellington  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  that  he  foresaw 
even  then  the  issue  of  the  struggle :  "  My  opinion,"  says  he, 
"  is,  that  the  French  are  iu  a  scrape.  They  are  not  sufficient 
for  their  purpose ;  and  they  will  find  their  retreat  from  this 
country  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  operation." 

It  was  gratifying  to  the  British  Commander  to  find  that 
his  proclamation  calling  upon  the  Portuguese  to  leave  their 
homes,  and  carry  away  or  destroy  all  their  property  and  pro- 
visions, had  been  duly  carried  into  effect.  Property  was 
wasted  or  concealed,  and  the  shrine  and  cottage  alike  aban- 
doned by  their  occupants — the  peasant  deserting  the  hearth 
where  he  had  been  nursed,  the  monk  the  altar  where  he  had 
worshipped  from  boyhood.    These  fugitives  accompanied  the 
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army  on  its  marcli;  and  when  it  halted  in  the  lines,  one 
portion  of  the  wanderers  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  while  the 
greater  number  crossed  the  Tagus,  to  seek  on  its  southern 
shores  a  temporary  retreat  from  those  who  had  obliged  them 
to  sacrifice  their  possessions  and  fly  from  the  dwellings  of 
their  fathers.  The  regressive  movement  of  the  army,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  an  enormous  number  of  fugitives  of  all 
ranks,  with  their  furniture,  grain,  cattle,  and  other  property, 
each  halting-place  increasing  the  melee,  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  never  before  exhibited.  The  mass  of 
fugitives,  when  the  army  reached  its  position,  took  two 
different  directions — a  part  passing  before  it,  through  the 
lines,  to  seek  shelter  in  Lisbon ;  and  another  crossing  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tagus,  to  those  districts  which  had  not 
been  menaced  by  the  enemy.  The  Allies  entered  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras  by  divisions  on  the  8th  of  October;  and  each 
general  was  met,  on  the  last  day  of  the  retreat,  by  the  officer 
appointed  to  conduct  his  troops  to  those  points  of  the  posi- 
tion with  the  defence  of  which  he  was  charged.  The  march 
from  Busaco,  some  200  miles,  waa  performed,  with  a  single 
exception  (in  the  narrow  streets  of  Condeixa),  without  loss  or 
irregularity,  and  with  scarcely  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  strag- 
gler.    By  the  16th,  the  respective  posts  were  fully  occupied. 

Massena,  finding  Coimbra  abandoned  to  him  without  a 
struggle,  made  a  halt  there  for  three  days,  and  allowed  his 
soldiers  their  accustomed  impunity.  He  then  pursued  his 
march,  leaving  5000  sick  and  wounded  behind  nim,  with  a 
company  of  marines  of  the  Imperial  Q-uard  to  protect  them. 
But  ere  his  back  was  well  turned,  Colonel  Trant  appeared 
before  Coimbra  with  a  body  of  Portuguese  militia,  and  cap- 
tured the  whole  of  the  French  hospitals,  together  with  the 
soldiers  left  to  protect  them.  Other  bodies  of  the  same 
force  harassed  the  enemy's  rear.  By  these  troops  every 
town  which  the  French  evacuated  was  taken  possession  of. 

Massena  pres»sed  forward,  in  the  hope  of  intercepting  the 
passage  of  the  British  troops  to  the  sea.  An  easy  success 
and  rich  reward  appeared  to  be  within  his  grasp.  His  sur- 
prise and  disappointment,  therefore,  may  be  conceived  when, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  after  his,  advanced  guard  had  driven 
the  Allies  from  Sobral,  his  eye  rested  on  the  mighty  and 
impregnable  fortress  which  barred  his  further  advance ;  and 
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be  ascertained  the  stupendous  fact,  tbat  a  strong  defensive 
position,  thirty  miles  in  extent,  flanked  bj  the  Tagus  on  its 
right,  and  the  Atlantic  on  its  left,  and  armed  ^-ith  perfect 
military  science,  with  lavish  expense  and  incredible  iaboiir, 
spread  its  menacing  front  before  him.  Having  reconnoitred 
the  lines,  he  disposed  his  three  corps  in  bivouac,  and  sat 
dovm  before  them.  A  demonstration  was  then  made  upon 
one  of  the  redoubts,  and  repelled  with  heavy  loss  to  the 
assailants.  The  following  is  Colonel  Leith  Hay's  description 
of  these  celebrated  lines  : 

''  The  peninsula  on  which  Lisbon  stands  is  traversed  by 
two  lofty  heights,  that  stretch  from  the  Tagus  to  the  ocean, 
varying  in  altitude  and  abruptness,  and  running  in  aparallel 
direction,  at  a  distance  of  m>m  six  to  nine  miles.  Tnrough 
the  passes  in  these  mountains,  the  four  great  roads  that 
communicate  between  Lisbon  and  the  interior  run.  The 
line  or  sierra  next  the  capital  is  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
It  commences  at  Eibamar,  on  the  £io  Lorenzo,  runs  by 
Mafra,  Cabeca  de  Montachique,  and  the  pass  of  Bucellas, 
and  descends  precipitously  on  the  plain,  aoout  an  English 
league  from  the  Tagus.  This  is  the  only  weak  point ;-  and 
all  that  skill  and  labour  could  effect,  was  exhausted  to  fortify 
every  spot  that  nature  had  left  open,  and  thus  render  Torres 
Yedras,  its  extent  considered,  the  strongest  position  in 
Europe. 

''  In  front  of  Via  Longa,  upon  an  eminence  rising  from 
the  plain,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  six  redoubts 
were  constructed,  so  situated,  in  consequence  of  the  nearly 
circular  formation  of  the  plateau,  as  to  command  the  ap- 
proaches in  every  direction  within  the  range  of  their  artil- 
lery. Three  of  these  immediately  domineered  the  great 
route  from  Alhandra  to  Lisbon,  to  the  right  of  which,  upon 
a  knoll  in  front  of  the  town  of  Povoa,  another  work  was 
formed,  sweeping  the  communication  in  the  direction  of 
QuinteUa.  On  the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  a  redoubt,  armed 
with  four  twelve-pounders,  terminated  the  line  at  its  eastern 
extremity.  Fifty-nine  redoubts,  containing  232  pieces  of 
cannon,  estimated  to  require  17,500  men  to  garrison  them, 
protected  the  weaker  points,  enfiladed  the  roads,  or  swept 
the  ascent  to  the  escarped  mouuta,ins  in  the  range  of  this 
extended  position,  occupying  a  front  of  twenty-two  miles. 
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'^It  rested  also  on  the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Zizandre ;  its  weakest  point  being  in  the  rear  of  the  valley 
of  Buna,  where  it  stretched  to  Monte  Agraga^  and  ample 
care  was  taken  to  correct  this  natural  defect. 

"  On  the  Sierra,  in  the  rear  of  Sobral,  was  constructed  a 
redoubt  of  great  magnitude,  armed  with  twenty-five  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  prepared  for  a  garrison  ^f  1,000  men.  This 
formidable  work,  from  its  commanding  and  centrical  situa- 
tion, was  the  constant  doily  resort  of  Lord  Wellington. 
There  he  came  every  morning,  and  continued  until  it  was 
ascertained  that  no  hostile  movement  had  taken  place,  and 
until  light  permitted  a  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  troops 
encamped  opposite.  From  the  redoubt  on  Monte  A^9a^ 
the  line  continued,  crossing  the  valleys  of  Aruda  and  Cal- 
handrix,  imtil  it  rested  on  the  Tagus  at  Alhandra.* 

"  Across  the  ravine  on  the  left,  a  loose  stone  wall,  sixteen 
feet  thick  and  forty  feet  high,  was  raised ;  and  across  the 
great  valley  of  Aruda,  a  double  line  of  abatis  was  drawn — 
not  composed,  as  is  UAUual,  of  the  limbs  of  trees,  but  of  full- 
grown  oaks  and  chestnuts,  du^  up  with  all  their  roots  and 
branches,  and  dragged  by  mam  force  for  several  hundred 
yards,  and  then  reset  and  crossed,  so  that  no  human  strength 
could  break  through.  Breastworks,  at  convenient  distances, 
to  defend  this  line  of  trees,  were  then  cast  up ;  and  along 
the  summits  of  the  mountain,  for  a  space  of  nearly  three 
miles,  including  the  salient  points,  other  stone  walls,  six  feet 
high  and  four  in  thickness,  wifch  banquettes,t  were  biult ;  so 
that  a  good  defence  could  have  been  made  against  the  attacks 
of  20,000  men.t 

"  Mature  and  art  had  rendered  the  ground  from  Calhandrix 
to  the  river  particularly  strong ;  but  to  make  the  defences 
still  more  formidable,  and  to  form  an  intermediate  obstruc- 
tion, redoubts  were  thrown  up,  extending  to  the  rear,  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  the  &ont  line.  These  swept  the  whole 
portion  of  the  valley,  by  which  a  column  of  infantry  must 
penetrate,  even  had  it  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance  into 
the  ravine.    Sixty-nine  works  of  different  descriptions  foiti* 

*  Iidth  Hay. 

t  Banks  or  platfonnSy  railed  soffidentiy  high  hehind  a  work  to  enable 
its  defendem  to  fire  over  the  parapet. 
X  Nq>ier. 
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fied  tills  line ;  in  these  were  mounted  819  pieces  of  artilleiy, 
lequiring  upwards  of  18,000  men  to  garrison  them ;  and  the 
extent,  in  a  direct  line  &om  flank  to  flank,  was  twentj-fiye 
miles.  Portuguese  infimtry,  with  the  miLitia  and  ordonanza, 
were  destined  to  compose  the  ^;anisons;  while  the  whole 
Allied  Armj,  nomexous,  brilliant  m  equipment,  high  in  spirit, 
confident  in  its  great  Commander,  was  prepared  to  more  in 
eyery  direction,  to  cover  the  summits  of  mountains,  to 
descend  into  valleys,  or  to  pour  in  torrents  on  any  luckless 
«>lnTrm  that,  with  diminished  numbers,  might  have  forced 
past  the  almost  impenetrable  obstacles  of  this  grand  position. 

*'  In  addition  to  the  works  thrown  up  in  either  line,  or  in 
the  intervening  points  of  communication,  rivers  were  ob- 
structed  in  their  course,  flooding  the  valleys,  and  rendering 
the  country  swampy  and  impassable;  trenches  were  cut, 
&OUL  whence  infimtry,  perfectly  protected,  might  fire  on  the 
advancing  columns  of  an  enemy ;  these  being  also  flwiked 
by  artillery,  sweeping  the  i^proaches  to  them  in  every  direc- 
tion. Mountains  were  scarped,  as  above  stated ;  abatis,  of 
the  most  formidable  description,  either  closed  the  entrance 
to  ravines,  impeded  an  approach  to  the  works,  or  blocked  up 
roads,  in  which  deep  cute  were  also  marked  out  for  excava- 
tion ;  routes,  conducting  out  from  the  front,  were  rendered 
impracticable;  others  within  the  lines  either  repaired,  or 
formed,  to  £u;ilitate  communication,  to  admit  the  passage  of 
artillery,  or  reduce  the  distance  by  which  the  troops  had  to 
move  for  the  purposes  of  concentrt^ion  or  resistance ;  bridges 
were  mined,  and  prepared  for  explosion;  and  telegraims, 
erected,  at  Alhandra,  Monte  Agra^a,  Socorra,  Torres  Yedras, 
and  in  the  rear  of  Fonte  de  Bol,  n^idly  communicated 
information  from  one  extremity  of  the  line  to  the  other; 
These  signal-stations  were  in  charge  of  seamen  from  the 
fleet  in  the  Tagus." 

To  complete  the  barriers,  palisades,  platforms,  and  planked 
bridges,  leading  into  the  works,  50,000  trees  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  engineer  department,  during  the  three 
months  ending  on  the  7th  of  October,  1810.  "The  cannon 
in  the  viForks  were  supplied  by  the  Portuguese  government. 
Cars,  drawn  by  oxen,  transported  twelve-pounders  where 
wheels  had  never  previously  rolled.  Above  3,000  officers 
and  artillerymen  of  the  country  assisted  in  arming  the 
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redoubts,  and  were  variously  employed  in  the  lines.  At  one 
period,  exclusive  of  these,  of  the  British  engineers,  artificers, 
or  infantry  soldiers,  7,000  peasantry  worked  as  labourers  in 
the  completion  of  an. undertaking  only  to  have  been  accom- 
plished under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  both  with 
regard  to  cordiality  of  assistance,  neighbouring  arsenals,  a 
British  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  constant  uninterrupted  communi- 
cation with  a  great  capital,  a  regular  remuneration  to  the 
labourers,  an  anxious  and  deep  interest  in  the  result  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  assistance  of  the  works  in  progress, 
and,  above  all,  an  intelligence  and  firmness  in  command,  that 
could  at  the  same  time  extract  the  greatest  benefits  from 
these  combinations,  and  urge  exertion  where  it  appeared  to 
relax.'* 

The  presence  of  a  powerful  British  fleet  was  of  great  im- 
portance ;  for  the  Eoyal  Marines  manned  Eort  St.  Julian, 
whilst  the  defences  on  the  right  of  the  first  line  were  flanked 
by  gun-boats  worked  by  British  sailors. 

Before  the  end  of  October,  Eorfiana's  Spanish  troopa  had 
joined  from  Estremadura;  and  reinforcements  having  arrived 
from  England  and  Cadiz,  the  motley  force  collected  behind 
the  lines  amounted  to  little  short  of  100,000  men,  of  whom 
65,000  were  regular  troops,  British  and  Portuguese.  These 
were  posted  for  locomotion,  whilst  the  irregular  troops  gar- 
risoned the  chief  part  of  the  forts  and  redoubts.  The  lines 
were  armed  with  600  pieces  of  cannon,  most  judiciously  dis- 
posed. Thus  arrested  in  his  threatened  operation  of  driving 
the  English  into  the  sea  (although  he  could  not  have  been 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  vast  preparations  for  his  reception, 
which  had  been  making  for  some  months  past),  the  Marshal 
chafed  and  fumed  in  front  of  these  impregnable  lines, 

"  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike." 

After  a  time,  he  began  to  despair  of  being  allowed  to  plant 
the  eagles  of  his  master  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon,  and  wish 
for  more  ordinary  acquisitions  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
starving  troops.  Provisions  were  every  day  becoming  more 
scarce,  and  Trant  and  Wilson  were  both  harassing  his  rear 
with  unceasing  activity.  The  country,  which  he  had  covered 
with  his  bivouacs,  and  ravaged  by  his  foragers,  was  ex- 
hausted ;  sickness  had  broken  out  in  his  ranks,  and  discon- 
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tent  and  disimion  among  bis  officers.  Whilst  Wellington's 
troops  were  enjoying  health  and  abundance  within  the  lines, 
the  army  of  Massena  was  reduced  to  great  extremity,  and 
was  at  length  compelled  to  commence  a  retreat.  When  he 
had  attempted  to  form  magazines  at  Santarem,  the  militia 
and  ordonanza  of  the  north  hung  upon  his  rear,  and  im- 
peded or  wholly  prevented  his  attempts;  until  his  position  at 
the  head  of  so  large  an  army  became  no  longer  tenable. 
Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  government  was  doing  everything 
in  its  power  to  embarrass  Lord  Wellington's  plans,  and  to 
contribute  to  their  failure.  From  the  Portuguese  line  the 
desertions,  in  nine  months,  amounted  to  several  thousands ; 
whilst  the  ordonanza  disbanded  themselves  by  whole  com- 
panies. 

At  home,  the  most  discouraging  predictions  of  the  fate 
of  his  army  were  indulged  in  by  the  Whigs  and  their  news- 
paper organs,  until  Lord  Liverpool,  harassed  on  every  side 
by  evil  auguries  and  malicious  representations,  was  compelled 
to  appeal  to  the  British  general  for  advice  and  information  as 
to  his  future  course.  Lord  Wellington's  reply  is  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  many  able  documents  included  in  his  "  Des- 
patches," and  appears  to  have  completely  satisfied  the  mind 
of  his  noble  correspondent.  He  contrasted  the  condition  of 
the  French  army  with  his  own : 

"  All  the  troops  are  months  (says  he)  in  arrears  of  pay ; 
they  are  in  -general  very  badly  clothed ;  their  armies  want 
horses,  carriages,  and  equipments  of  every  description ;  their 
troops  subsist  solely  upon  plunder,  whether  acquired  indi- 
vidually, or  more  regularly  by  the  way  of  requisition  and 
contribution ;  they  receive  no  money,  or  scarcely  any,  from 
France,  and  they  realize  but  little  from  their  pecuniary  con- 
tributions in  Spain.  Indeed,  I  have  lately  discovered  that 
the  expense  of  the  pay  and  the  hospitals  alone  of  the  French 
army  in  the  Peninsula,  amounts  to  more  than  the  sum  stated 
in  the  financial  expose  as  the  whole  expense  of  the  entire 
French  army.  This  state  of  things  has  very  much  weakened, 
and  in  some  instances  destroyed,  the  discipline  of  the  army ; 
and  all  the  intercepted  letters  advert  to  acts  of  malversation, 
and  corruption,  and  misapplication  of  stores,  &c.,  by  all  the 
persons  attached  to  the  army.  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  desire  to  relieve  this  state  of  distress,  and  to  remove 
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the  consequent  evils  occasioned  hj  it,  by  the  plunder  of 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  was  the  first  motive  K)f  the  expedition 
into  Portugal." 

It  was  the  determination  of  Lord  Wellington  not  to  attack 
Massena  until  he  could  do  so  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of 
success.  The  French  marshal  soon  relieved  the  Bnti^ 
commander  from  all  doubt  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted, 
by  retiring  his  army  altogether :  thus  everything  had  Mien 
out  as  Lord  Wellington  had  predicted ;  and  the  dismal  pro- 
phecies of  the  discontented  abroad  and  the  malicious  at 
home  were  entirely  falsified.  Towards  the  end  of  November, 
an  attempt  was  made  by  General  Guidanne  to  join  Massena 
with  a  convoy  of  ammunition ;  and  he  had  penetrated  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  French  posts,  when,  alarmed  by  a  rumour 
that  he  had  returned,  he  precipitately  retreated^  not  how- 
ever imtil  he  had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  convoj,  sur- 
render all  his  baggage,  and  lose  some  himdreds  of  his  men. 
General  Drouet  reached  Leiria  soon  afterwards  with  10,000 
men,  and  taking  post  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French  army, 
cut  off  the  communication  of  the  aUies  with  the  northern 
provinces.  About  this  time,  reinforcements  and  supplies, 
which  ought  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  Portuguese  them- 
selves, arrived  at  Lisbon  from  England.  They  lellb  the  Whig 
croakers  at  home  predicting  all  sorts  of  disasters  to  Wel- 
lington and  his  army.  The  loss  of  the  gallant  Bomana  at 
this  juncture  added  seriously  to  the  perplexities  of  Lord 
WeUington ;  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  Spanish  commanders 
in  whom  he  felt  he  could  repose  faith.  The  Spanish  army 
was  then  in  a  very  disorgamzed  state ;  wanting  discipline, 
energy,  pay,  and  provisions — in  short,  almost  everything  that 
can  be  said  to  conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  an  army. 
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CHAPTEEX 

Fart  Siege  and  Capture  of  Badajoz — Snrpriie  and  Smrender  of  tlio 
Garrison — ^Lord  Wellington  pannes  Maaaena — ^Belief  of  Campe-Mayor 
bj  Harshal  Beresford,  and  Fteparalaons  to  reeorer  Badigoa — Masena 
attempts  io  lefiere  Almeida — ^Battle  of  Fnentoi  d'Onor — ^Bloc^ade  and 
lUl  of  Almeida — Siege  of  Badigoz 


SouiiT  now  prepared  to  besiege  Badttjoz,  wliicli  thoueli  well 
garrisoned,  was  ul  provided  with  provisions.  Mendizabal, 
wLfch  10,000  Spanish  troops,  was  at  hand  to  interrupt  the 
enemy's  operations,  maintain  a  communication  with  the 
place,  and  generally  assist  the  besieged.  The  post  assigned 
to  him  was  the  heights  of  San  Cristoval  behind  the  Gtevora, 
which  though  not  naturally  strong,  were  capable  of  beinff 
rendered  impregnable ;  and  being  held,would  nave  prevented 
Soult  from  obtaining  possession  of  Badajoz;  Mendizabal, 
however,  neglected  to  intrench  his  position ;  and  allowing 
himself  to  be  surprised  by  Soult  and  Mortier,  was  com- 
pletely routed,  and  the  garrison,  thanks  to  the  treachery  or 
cowardice  of  the  governor,  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  This 
disaster  added  to  the  new  difficulties  of  Lord  Wellington, 
who  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  from  Eng- 
land to  detach  such  a  force  to  Badajoz  as  would,  with  Men- 
dizabal's  corps,  have  defeated  Soult,  and  relieved  that  for- 
,  tress.  To  detach  the  requisite  force  was  now  out  of  the 
question ;  and  seeing  that  a  bold  stroke  would  alone  save 
the  fortress,  Wellington  resolved  to  fall  upon  Massena  the 
moment  his  expected  reinforcement  should  arrive.  Lord 
Wellington  was  now  in  fuU  pursuit  of  Massena,  and  on  the 
13th  of  March,  1811,  came  up  with  the  French  army  at 
Ponte  Ciberta,  and  had  well  nigh  captured  Massena  him* 
self.  By  the  disobedience  of  one  of  his  officers,  who  led  on 
a  piirsuit  against  his  directions,  an  engagement  was  preci- 
pitated which  completely  defeated  his  plans.  After  a  sharp 
skirmish  Ney  drew  off,  and  Wellington  had  by  his  vigorous 
and  skilful  movements  confined  the  army  of  Massena  to  one 
Barrow  line  of  retreat  between  the  mountains  and  the  river 
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Mondego.  Ney,  who  covered  the  movements  of  the  main 
body  with  a  strong  rear-guard,  had  halted  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ceira  in  a  defensible  position  near  the  village  of 
Pons  d*Aronce.  Here  Lord  "Wellington  came  up  with  him, 
and  making  a  feint  upon  his  right,  vigorously  charged  his 
left  with  the  3rd  division,  whilst  a  battery  of  horse-artillery 
being  advanced  rapidly  to  a  favourable  point,  drove  his  dis- 
mayed battalions  into  the  river  in  such  confusion,  that  many 
were  drowned,  and  many  trampled  to  death  on  the  bridge. 
In  this  affair  the  French  lost  600  men,  whilst  the  casualties 
on  our  side  were  quite  trifling.  Ney  blew  up  the  bridge 
and  retired,  and  on  the  16th  the  entire  body  of  the  enemy 
had  passed  the  Alva,  and  occupied  the  line  of  mountain 
beyond  that  river.  So  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  infamous 
surrender  of  Badajoz,  Lord  Wellington  resolved  to  reinforce 
the 'corps  of  Beresford,  which  he  had  already  halted  at 
Thomar,  as  he  desired  that  lie  should  take  instant  measures 
for  the  recovery  of  that  fortress.  On  the  night  of  the  16th, 
a  temporary  bridge  having  been  thrown  over  the  Ceira,  he 
marched  onwards  in  pursuit.  Massena  attempted  to  con- 
centrate his  troops  on  the  Sierra  de  Morta,  but  was  soon 
forced  from  it  by  the  manoeuvres  of  his  antagonist.  Two 
divisions  of  the  Allies  passed  the  Alva  by  a  flying  bridge, 
and  threatened  Massena  by  Argani :  and  upon  the  north 
bank  of  the  Mondego  a  body  of  militia,  under  Trant  and 
Wilson,  harassed  his  flank.  Thus  pressed,  he  again  de- 
stroyed all  the  stores  and  baggage  that  impeded  his  march, 
and  hastened  on  to  Celerico  and  G-uarda.  lie  arrived  at  the 
former  post  on  the  21st.  Regnier,  with  the  second  corps, 
had  occupied  G-uarda.  Massena  hoped  to  keep  his  ground 
long  enough  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  mortincation  of  a 
forced  retreat  into  Spain.  The  pursuing  army  had  out- 
marched  its  supplies,  and  were  subjected  to  great  privations, 
the  means  of  transport  being  inadequate  to  the  rapidity  of 
its  march,  and  a  snort  pause  became  inevitable,  which  led 
Massena  to  infer  that  the  pursuit  was  at  an  end,  and 
to  make  sure  dispositions  under  that  impression.  Mean- 
while Massena  and  Ney  had  quarrelled,  and  the  Commander- 
in-chief  superseded  Ney,  and  sent  him  to  Paris. 

Massena's  hope    of  being  able  to  maintain  himself  in 
Portugal  until  he  could  resume  the  offensive,  was  defeated 
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by  the  sudden  appearance,  on  the  20th  of  March,  of  five 
columns  of  attack  ascending  the  Guarda  mountain  bj  five 
different  routes.  Abandoning  their  position,  strong  as  it 
was,  the  French  hurried  down  the  only  open  road,  and 
crossed  the  Coa.  Upon  this  riyer  they  halted  until  the  3rd 
of  April ;  at  daylight  on  that  day  Lord  Wellins^n  ma- 
nceuvred  to  turn  Massena's  left  wing,  and  by  an  uetiye  and 
well-combined  movement,  to  envelope  and  cut  it  off.  An 
error  in  the  calculation  led  Colonel  Beckworth  to  the  attack 
before  the  other  troops  were  in  motion,  and  thus  occasioned 
a  severe  and  unnecessary  loss;  for  when  the  fog  cleared 
away,  that  gallant  officer  found  himself  in  the  middle  of 
Iteynier's  force,  exposed  to  a  fire  of  grape  only  a  hundred 
yards  off,  and  assailed  in  front  and  upon  both  flanks  by  nu- 
merous forces,  some  of  them  cavalry.  He  succeeded,  never- 
theless, in  repulsing  the  enemy  with  a  loss  of  300  men,  his 
ov^nloss,  however,  being  200  men  hars  de  combat.  There 
was,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  career  of  Wellington  in  which 
his  military  genius  was  more  advantageously  displayed  than 
in  his  masterly  combinations  for  the  defence  of  Portugal, 
and  the  expulsion  of  her  invaders.  Portugal  was  the  fulcrum 
on  which  the  fate  of  England  lay  balanced ;  for  had  the 
British  troops  been  driven  to  evacuate  that  country,  we 
should  soon  have  to  repel  invasion  by  our  own  heartli- 
^tones. 

After  the  reduction  of  Badajoz,  Soult  returned  to  Anda- 
lusia, leaving  Mortier  to  attack  Campo-Mayor,  a  weak 
fortress,  defended  by  only  200  men,  but  which  nevertheless 
held  out  several  days.  In  the  meantime,  Marshal  Beresford, 
whom  Wellington  had  detached  when  the  French  began 
their  retreat,  was  fast  approaching,  at  the  head  of  22,000 
men,  to  relieve  Campo-Mayor,  and  invest  Badajoz.  Although 
the  former  place  had  surrendered,  he  hoped,  by  a  rapid 
movement,  to  surprise  the  besiegers.  He  arrived  before 
Campo-Mayor  with  2,000  cavalry  of  his  advanced  guard,  just 
as  the  enemy,  who  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  place,  were 
moving  out.  A  sharp  but  desultory  cavalry  action  followed, 
with  a  loss  of  300  men  to  the  enemy,  and  100  to  the  Por- 
tuguese. Having  taken  possession  of  Campo-Mayor,  and 
'quartered  his  troops  around  Elvas,  Beresford  proceeded,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Lord  Wellmgton,  to  lay 
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down  a  bridge,  to  form  a  teie-^hi>oni  over  tbe  Guadiana,  in 
front  of  Jurumenha^  and  invest  Badajoz  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  employing  cavalrj, 
Spanish  troops,  and  militia  to  do  the  same  on  the  (^posite 
side.  Here,  as  usual,  the  materiel  necessary  for  such  opera- 
tions, which  Beresford  had  been  assured  by  the  Portuguese 
Goyernment  was  ready  at  Elvas,  was  altogether  wanting. 
The  French,  whilst  these  preparations  were  in  progress,  were 
not  idle.  They  occupied  themselves  in  provisioning  and  re- 
pairing the  fortress,  taking  no  steps  to  prevent  us  from 
passing  the  Guadiana  on  our  temporary  bridge,  untH  it  was 
too  late.  Having  summoned  01iven9a  to  surrender  without 
avail,  Beresford  sent  to  Elvas  for  battering-guns  for  the 
siege,  and  leaving  General  Cole,  with  the  4th  division,  to 
reduce  the  place  (which  was  trenched  in  a  single  day), 
marched  with  the  view  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Esiare- 
madura,  preparatory  to  besieging  Badajoz.  General  Cole 
arriving  from  01iven9a,  joined  the  Marshal  on  the  16th  at 
Zafra. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  French 
commanders  was  the  ease  and  expedition  with  which  they 
seemed  to  repair  the  disasters  they  had  incurred.  In  less 
than  a  nv3nth  the  scattered  army  of  Massena  was  re- 
organized, and  he  was  once  more  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of 
40,000  infantry,  and  4,000  horse.  To  this  force  the  Allies 
could  only  oppose  1,500  horse  and  32,000  infantry.  Wel- 
lington no  sooner  heard  of  the  re-appearance  of  so  for- 
midable an  army,  than  he  returned  nrom  the  south,  and 
reached  Villa  Formosa  on  the  28th  April.  With  new  means 
and  appliances  at  his  command,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
Massena's  first  attention  would  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of 
Almeida,  his  only  acquisition  of  any  importance  during  his 
long  and  disastrous  campaign.  Lord  Wellington  could  not 
consent  to  see  this  fortress  relieved ;  and  although  both  the 
ground  and  circumstances  were  unfavourable,  he  considered 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  he  should  accept  the  invader's 
challenge,  and  give  him  battle.  Almeida  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Coa,  in  a  locality  where  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  steep  and  difficult,  and  the  points  of  access  few.  There 
is  a  briage  opposite  the  fortress,  another  at'  Sabugal,  seven 
miles  above,  aiid  a  third  some  thirty  miles  higher  \xp.    The 
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bridge  at  Sabugal  fonnB  the  great  militarj  commnnicfttion 
between  Ciudad  Eodri^o  and  Oranada.  In  front  of  the  Goa 
18  a  small  river,  running  in  a  northerir  and  nearly  parallel 
direction ;  and  on  the  IdOt  bank  of  this  stream  ^the  Dnaa 
Casas)  is  situated  the  pretty  Tillage  of  Euentes  d'Onor.  The 
ground  behind  the  river  is  nigh  and  open.  This  table*Iand 
was  selected  as  the  battle-field.  The  divisions  of  Spencer, 
Picton,  and  Houston  were  assembled  in  position  behind 
the  village  of  Euentes  d'Onor,  and  a  strong  military  position 
was  occupied  by  a  body  of  light  infantry,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Williams.  Craufurd  and  Campbell  were  posted 
behind  the  hamlet  Alameda  (where  there  was  a  bridge  over 
the  Duas  Casas).  The  brigade  of  Pack  was  usefully  occu- 
pied in  blockading  Almeida;  and  the  great  road  to  it,  which 
crosses  the  Duas  Casas,  was  guarded  by  the  division  of  Sir 
William  Erskine.  The  guerilla  horse  of  Don  Julian  Sanches 
were  posted  at  the  village  of  Nava  de  Aver  (two  miles 
beyond  the  British  right)  in  observation.  On  the  drd  of 
May,  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Duas 
Casas,  menacing  Almeida  with  tneir  right,  and  Euentes 
d'Onor  with  their  left.  Towards  evening,  under  cover  of  a 
hot  cannonade  from  the  ridge  of  their  position,  they  made  a 
vigorous  assault  upon  the  village.  The  lower  ground  was 
defended  manfully,  but  the  fire  became  so  fierce  that  the 
British  were  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  upper;  and,  but 
for  a  timely  reinforcement,  would  have  been  unable  to  hold 
the  post.  The  Erench  supplied  the  assailants  with  reinforce- 
ments, but  the  71st,  79th,  and  24th  regiments  struggled  so 
nobly,  that  they  recovered  every  inch  of  ground  that  had 
been  lost,  and  drove  the  enemy  not  only  out  of  the  village, 
but  across  the  river.  The  light  companies  were  withdrawn 
after  sunset,  and  the  village  was  held  through  the  night  by 
the  regiments  already  enumerated,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Cameron,  of  the  79th. 

On  the  following  day,  Massena,  foiled  at  all  points,  con- 
tented himself  with  making  a  reconnoissance^  and  both  armies 
remained  in  »tatu  quo.  Anticipating  Massena's  object,  and 
anxious  to  secure  the  communication  with  Sabugal,  Lord 
Wellington  moved  Houston's  division,  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th,  from  the  rear  of  Euentes,  and  posted  it  behind  the 
hamlet  of  Pozo  Yelho,  in  an  open  wood,  midway  between 
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iPuentes  and  Nava  de  Aver.  As  early  as  three  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  the  enemy's  columns  were  in  motion  to 
their  left,  and  the  entire  corps  of  Junot,  with  the  whole  of 
the  French  cavalry,  were  assembled  in  front  of  the  wood  of 
Pozo  Velho.  The  Light  Division,  under  Craufurd,  and  a 
troop  of  horse-artiUery,  were  sent  to  support  Houston,  aad 
the  divisions  of  Picton  and  Spencer  were  moved  a  little  to 
the  right.  The  action  began  with  an  attack  on  the  7th 
division  in  the  village  of  Pozo  Velho,  which  was  partially 
successful.  The  Trench  cavalry,  under  Montbrun,  then 
passed  that  place,  and  Julian  Sanchez,  taking  alarm,  hastily 
withdrew  his  guerillas  from  Nava  de  Aver,  and  retired  across 
the  Turones,  and  the  7th  division  having  been  thus  left  tm- 
covered,  was  speedily  turned  by  Montbrun's  horse.  A  body 
of  British  cavalry  attempted  to  check  his  further  advance, 
but  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  the  troop  of  horse-artillery, 
commanded  by  Captain  Eamsay,  became  surrounded;  but 
that  officer,  trusting  to  his  fine  cattle  and  stalwart  gunners, 
broke  away  tlu*ough  their  astonished  squadrons,  and  gaining 
the  Allied  line,  unlimbered,  and  poured  a  fire  into  the  enemy 
that  completely  astounded  them.  Meanwhile,  the  7th  and 
light  divisions  had  been  compelled  to  fall  back.  This  tem- 
porary success  on  the  part  of  Massena  compelled  Lord  Wel- 
lington to  change  his  position,  and  relioquish  the  commu- 
nication with  Sabugal;  and  the  7th  division  was  moved 
across  the  Turones  to  Erenada,  whence  his  new  line  extended 
to  Puentes  d'Onor.  His  left  still  rested  on  the  Duas  Casas, 
and  Puentes  was  still  held.  To  execute  these  movements, 
the  7th  and  light  divisions  had  to  retire  for  nearly  two  miles, 
in  the  face  of  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  which,  by  its  uncom- 
mon activity  and  gallantry,  scarcely  left  the  division  of 
General  Houston  time  for  the  formation  of  their  squares. 
Misapprehending  the  object  of  this  movement,  the  enemy 
regarded  it,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  retreat,  and  pressed  on 
with  all  the  confidence  of  victors.  They,  however,  soon  dis- 
covered their  mistake. 

During  this  struggle  on  the  right,  the  village  of  Puentes 
d'Onor  liad  become  the  scene  of  a  fierce  and  bloody  struggle ; 
so  desperate,  indeed,  as  to  leave  it  for  some  time  doubtful 
which  force  would  be  in  the  ascendant.  At  one  time  the 
Prench  had  actually  penetrated  beyond  the  village,  and  had 
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attempted  to  assail  the  plateau,  but  were  immediately 
attacked  and  dnven  back  into  the  streets  bj  the  74th,  8drd, 
and  88th  regiments.  Both  sides  were  strongly  reinforced, 
and  the  contest  was  continued  with  unflinching  constancy 
until  the  evening,  when  the  French  withdrew.  Colonel 
Cameron  was  mortally  wounded  early  in  the  day,  when  the 
command  of  the  village  devolved  on  Colonel  Cadogan. 

A  renewal  of  the  conflict  the  next  morning  was  confidently 
looked  for,  and  the  intermediate  time  was  employed  by  the 
British  in  throwing  up  some  works  in  the  upper  village,  and 
upon  the  position  behmd  it ;  but  Massena  had  had  enough. 
He  remained  quiet  throughout  the  6th  and  7th,  and  on  the 
8th  withdrew  altogether  from  the  ground.  On  the  10th,  the 
army  of  Portugal  was  again  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
Agueda.  The  loss  of  the  British  on  this  occasion  was  1,234 
Jiors  de  combat ;  11  officers  were  killed,  and  81  were  wounded. 
The  Erench  are  said  to  have  had  5,000  men  put  hora  de 
combat.  In  the  village  the  opposing  combatants  often  fought 
hand  to  hand.  With  that  unblushing  audacity  which  was 
wont  to  characterise  the  despatches  of  Napoleon  and  his 
marshals,  this  overwhelming  defeat  was  designated  in  the 
"Moniteur"  as  a  victory;  although  the  object  for  which 
Massena  fought,  that  of  succouring  the  beleaguered  city,  was 
defeated,  and  his  troops  compelled  to  retire. 

In  calmly  reviewing  the  varied  fortunes  of  this  long  and 
sanguinary  conflict,  it  is  impossible,  in  weighing  the  merits 
of  those  commanding,  not  to  award  an  immeasurable  supe- 
riority to  the  talents  of  the  British  general.  Obliged  to 
abide  a  battle,  and  that  too  upon  a  field  in  no  way  favourable 
for  an  inferior  force  to  sustain  the  assault  of  a  superior 
enemy,  Wellington's  dispositions  were  masterly,  and  every 
arm  he  had  was  ably  and  usefully  employed.  Massena,  on 
the  other  hand,  displayed  none  of  that  military  genius  which 
had  placed  him  foremost  among  Napoleon's  lieutenants.  He 
wasted  his  strength  upon  the  village  of  Fuentes  d'Onor ;  and 
with  the  key  of  the  position  in  his  possession,  he  allowed 
this  advantage  to  remain  profitless,  when  through  Pozo  Yelho 
he  could  have  poured  his  whole  force  upon  the  plateau,  and 
overwhelmed  the  British  right  wing  by  mere  numbers.  The 
ground  was  favourable  for  cavalry  to  act  efficientlv,  but  the 
Erench  marshal's  magnificent  dragoons  were  neither  skil- 
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fully  nor  vigorously  employed ;  and  while  they  should  have 
been  deciding  the  fortune  of  the  fight,  they  were  trifling 
with  the  partidas  of  Julian  Sanchez.  Having  indicated  all 
the  errors  of  the  English  general's  position,  the  Prince  of 
Essling  stopped  short  at  the  very  moment  when  he  should 
have  sprung  forward.  To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  ascribed, 
the  movements  of  the  Prench  marshal  throughout  the  5th 
were  marked  by  irregularity  and  delay ;  and  his  attacks  upon 
opposite  flanks,  which,  to  have  ensured  success,  should  have 
been  simultaneous,  were  made  with  a  considerable  interval 
between  them.  It  seemed  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
victor  of  Aspem  could  have  failed  so  entirely  before  Euentes 
d'Onor ;  but  so  it  was. 

The  retreat  of  Massena  was  of  course  followed  up  by  a 
closer  blockade  of  Almeida,  aud  as  it  was  well  known  that  the 
scanty  supply  of  food  within  the  walls  was  nearly  exhausted, 
its  capitulation  was  considered  inevitable.  The  governor, 
Brennier,  a  man  of  tried  gallantry  and  considerable  mili- 
tary experience,  had  mined  the  works,  and  made  eveiy 
preparation  to  ruin,  if  necessary,  the  defences  of  the  place. 
!w  o  succours  arrived ;  but  during  the  night  of  the  10th,  a 
French  soldier,  who  had  managed  to  pass  through  the  sen- 
tries and  pickets  of  the  Allied  forces,  presented  himself 
before  Brennier,  with  news  of  Massena's  repulse,  and  an 
order  from  him  to  evacuate  the  fortress.  Every  precaution 
had  been  taken  by  Lord  Wellington  to  ensure  the  capture 
of  the  garrison,  but  by  the  neglect  or  mismanagement  of 
General  Alexander  Campbell,  the  Erench  garrisoD,  having 
fired  all  the  trains,  and  destroyed  all  the  bastions,  were  per- 
mitted to  retire  unmolested,  the  left  face  of  the  fortress  and 
the  bridge  at  Barba  de  Puerco  having  been  allowed  to  re- 
main unguarded.  It  was  by  such  officers  as  this  that  the 
plans  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  continually  thwarted. 
Lord  "Wellington  was  greatly  incensed  at  an  occurrence  so 
discreditable  to  all  concerned ;  but  the  mischief  was  done, 
and  expostulation  useless.  Brennier  was  attacked  at  the 
ridge,  and  lost  some  300  men,  but  secured  the  escape  of  the 
mam  body  of  the  garrison  to  the  French  camp.  Lord  Wel- 
lington now  detached  two  divisions  to  Alemtejo,  to  reinforce 
Beresford;  and  learning,  on  the  16th,  that  Soult  was  in 
motion  for  Estremadura,  he  hastened  thither.    After  Mas- 
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sena's  manifold  failures,  he  had  nothing  for  it  Imt  to  resigii 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Portugal.  Marshal  Marmont 
was  accordingly  appointed  his  successor ;  and  haying  reco- 
yered  the  garrison  of  Almeida^  retired  to  Salamanca  and 
placed  his  troops  in  cantonments. 

So  soon  as  the  Spanish  generals  had  given  their  assent  to 
the  plan  of  Lord  Wellington,  the  bridges  and  communications 
on  the  Giiadiana  were  restored,  and  Beresford  invested  Bi^ 
dajoz.  On  the  4th  May,  at  early  dawn,  the  columns  of  the 
second  division,  under  General  Stewart,  occupied  aU  the 
smaller  eminences  near  Badajoz,  on  the  left  side  of  the  river, 
and  formed  a  regular  investment  of  the  place  on  that  side. 
Upon  theSth,  General  Lumley  approached  t'ort  Christoval,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Quadiana,  and  formally  shut  in  the  garri- 
son with  a  brigade  of  General  Cole's  division^a  Portuguese  bat- 
talion, and  a  body  of  Portuguese  cavalry.  On  the  night  of 
the  8th  of  May,  ground  was  broken  agamst  the  detached  works 
of  Picurina  and  Pardaleras,  and  before  Fort  St.  Christoval. 
The  rocky  character  of  the  ground  offered  great  impedi- 
ments to  the  works,  and  the  garrison  kept  up  a  heavy  fire 
of  shot,  shells,  and  musketry,  before  the  first  gabion  was 
placed ;  so  that  cover  to  work  by  daylight  coiud  only  be 
secured  foi^  ten  men,  nor  would  the  trench  of  support  cover 
more  than  thirty.  Marshal  Beresford's  resources  for  car- 
rying on  the  siege,  for  want  of  the  materiel,  which  had,  as 
usual,  failed  him  from  the  Portuguese  government,  were 
very  inadequate,  and  the  weakness  of  the  numbers  he  could 
afford  for  the  working  and  protecting  parties,  rendered  the 
progress  of  the  preliminary  operations  extremely  slow.  On 
the  10th,  the  garrison  made  a  vigorous  sally  on  the  side  of  Port 
Christoval,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  besiegers.  Unhappily 
the  enemy  were  pursued  so  close  to  the  walls  that  the  Allied 
troops  lost  no  fewer  than  400  men,  killed  and  wounded,  with- 
out any  necessity  for  such  a  sacrifice,  or  any  good  resulting 
from  it.  A  battery  was  opened  on  the  11th,  to  breach 
Christoval,  but  was  soon  silenced  by  the  fire  from  the  place. 
On  the  12th,  intelligence  reached  I/ord  Beresford  that  Soult 
was  in  full  march  to  relieve  the  place,  and  that  his  vanguard 
was  already  at  Llerena.  He  had  just  opened  his  trenches, 
and  1,400  men  had  nearly  covered  themselves  by  midnight ; 
but  on  the  arrival  of  this  news,  the  labours  were  suspended. 
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and  preparations  immediately  made  for  raising  the  siege. 
On  tne  night  of  the  13th,  all  the  artillery  was  withdrawn 
from  the  batteries,  the  platforms  taken  up,  and  the  splinter- 
proofs  removed ;  and  on  the  14th  every  exertion  was  used 
to  get  the  artillery  and  stores  to  the  rear,  and  at  night  the 
fascines,  gabions,  and  other  materials  that  could  not  be 
moved,  were  burned,  and  the  siege  completely  abandoned. 
At  the  moment  the  rear-guard  withdrew,  the  garrison  made 
a  sortie,  when  a  Portuguese  battalion  suffered  severely. 
The  entire  loss  during  the  operations  was  100  idlled  and 
630  wounded. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

•    Battle  of  Albuera — ^Lord  Wellington's  opinion  of  it — ^Tremendous 
carnage,  and  heroic  gallantry  of  the  British  Troops. 

Oh"  the  14th,  the  main  body  of  the  AlHes  moved  upon 
Valverde,  where  it  was  concerted  between  Beresford  and 
the  Spanish  generals,  that  they  should  unite  their  forces  at 
Albuera,  and  offer  battle.  By  the  activity  and  admirable 
arrangements  of  Lord  Beresford,  the  siege-artillery  and 
stores  were  safely  passed  over  the  Guadiana,  and  the  flyings 
bridge  withdrawn. 

On  the  same  evening  Lord  Wellington  had  left  ViUa 
Pormosa,  accompanied  by  a  part  of  his  staff,  and,  travelling 
without  baggage  or  impediments  of  any  description,  arrived 
at  Elvas  before  dark  on  the  19th.  Various  conflicting  ru- 
mours had  reached  him  on  the  way,  some  of  which  were 
sufficiently  discouraging,  but  on  arriving  at  Elvas,  he  had 
the  satismction  of  receiving  an  account  of  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  actions  in  which  British  troops 
had  ever  been  engaged,  the  battle  of  Albuera. 

Kever  did  the  materiel  and  discipline  of  an  army  more 
completely  compensate  for  its  infenority  of  numbers  than 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  on  this  occasion.  His  corps 
was  composed  of  the  very  elite  of  Napoleon's  army.    Though 
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Ilia  infantry  was  weaker  by  8  or  10,000  than  our  own, 
thej  were  all  picked  men.  His  cavalry  was  a  third  stronger, 
and  his  artillery  more  numerous  and  efficient.  Beresford's 
force  was  a  motley  of  three  nations :  he  had  30,000  men  in 
position,  but  not  a  fourth  were  British,  and  nearljr  one-half 
were  Spaniards  ;  nor  were  the  latter  brought  up  m  time  to 
be  properly  posted.  Blake  promised  that  his  corps  should 
be  on  the  nill  of  Albuera  before  noon  on  the  15th ;  and  with 
but  a  few  miles  to  march,  and  excellent  roads,  his  vanguard 
did  not  arrive  on  the  field  until  midnight,  whilst  his  rear  did 
did  not  present  itself  until  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th.  Three  fine  Portuguese  regiments  never  made 
tHeir  appearance  at  all ! 

The  village  of  Albuera  is  a  street  of  mean  houses,  with 
a  church,  situated  on  a  little  river,  from  which  it  is  named. 
This  village  is  traversed  by  the  high  road  leading  from 
Seville  to  Badajoz ;  which,  about  two  hundred  yards  to 
the  right,  crosses  the  river  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  stone. 
Immediately  to  the  left  of  Albuera,  and  just  below  the 
rough  and  rising  ground  on  which  it  stands,  there  is  another 
bridge,  of  unhewn  stone,  old,  narrow,  and  incommodious. 
The  river,  in  summer,  is  not  above  knee-deep.  Its  banks,  to 
the  left  of  the  old  bridge,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  village, 
are  very  abrupt  and  (hfiicult ;  but  to  the  right  of  the  main 
bridge  the  passage  of  the  stream  is  easy  for  all  arms.* 

The  position  chosen  by  the  Alhed  leaders  was  an  undu- 
lating ridge,  having  the  Albuera  river  in  its  front  and  the 
Arroya  in  its  rear.  The  extreme  extent  might  be  four 
miles.  A  rivulet  called  the  Ferdia  unites  itself  immediately 
above  the  village  with  the  Albuera ;  and  the  intermediate 
surface,  and  the  whole  country  beyond  the  larger  stream, 
is  thickly,  but  dispersedly,  covered  with  ilex  trees,  a  species 
of  wood  sufficient  to  conceal  the  formation,  but  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  movements  of  an  army. 

After  a  careful  reconnaissance  on  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  selected  the  right  of  the  Allies  as  the 
object  for  his  greatest  effort.  Favoured  by  the  darkness,  he 
lodged  Girard's  corps,  Euty's  artillery,  and  the  cavalry  of 
Latour  Maubourg,  in  the  wood ;  and  when  morning  broke, 
a  powerful  force  was  already  formed  in  close  column,  and 

*  Sherer. 
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perfectly  concealed,  though  within  tedi  minutes'  march  of  the 
Dpauish  line. 

The  enemy,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  did  not  long 
delay  his  attack.  At  eight  o'clock  he  was  observed  to  be  in 
movement,  and  his  cavalry  was  seen  parsing  the  rivulet 
of  Albuera,  considerably  above  our  right ;  and  shortly  after, 
he  marched  out  of  the  wood  opposite  to  us  a  strong  force 
of  cavalry,  and  two  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  pointing 
them  to  our  front,  as  if  to  attack  the  village  and  bridge  of 
Albuera.  During  this  time,  under  cover  of  his  vastly  supe- 
rior cavalry,  he  was  filing  the  principal  body  of  his  infantry 
over  the  river  beyond  our  right ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
his  intention  appeared  to  be  to  turn  us  by  that  flank,  and  to 
cut  us  off  from  Valverde. 

On  perceiving  that  the  right  was  seri9U8ly  menaced, 
Beresford  had  sent  Colonel  Hardinge  to  request  that  Blake 
would  change  his  front.  But  the  Spanish  general  doggedly 
insisted  that  the  village  was  the  true  object  of  attack,  and 
refused  to  correct  his  alignment.  The  marshal  rode  in  per- 
son to  the  right;  and  as  the  French  columns  were  now 
observed  in  rapid  march,  yielding  to  this  evidence,  Blake 
proceeded  to  make  the  evolution,  yet  with  such  pedantic 
slowness,  that  Beresford,  impatient  of  his  folly,  took  the 
direction  himself. 

But  before  the  change  could  be  effected,  the  day  might 
have  been  considered  by  Beresford  as  lost.  "  Two-thirds  of 
the  French  were  in  compact  order  of  battle  on  a  line  perpei^ 
dicular  to  his  right,  and  his  army,  disordered  and  composed 
of  different  nations,  was  still  in  the  difficult  act  of  changing 
its  &ont.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  ^ideavoured  to  form  the 
Spanish  line  sufficiently  in  advance  to  give  room  for  the 
2nd  division  to  support  it;  the  French  guns  opened,  their 
infantry  threw  out  a  heavy  musketry,  and  their  cavalry,  out- 
flanking the  front,  and  charging  here  and  there,  put  the 
Spaniards  in  disorder  at  all  points ;  in  a  short  time  the  latter 
gave  way,  and  Soult,  thinkmg  the  whole  army  was  yielding, 
pushed  forward  his  columns,  while  his  reserves  also  mounted 
the  hni,  and  General  Euty  placed  all  the  batteries  in  posi- 
tion."* 

Seeing  the  desperate  state  of  affi&irs,  General  'William 

•  Napier. 
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Stewart  brayelj,  but  rashly,  endeayonred  to  restore  the 
battle ;  and  piishing  his  brigade  up  the  hill,  he  mounted^ 
&i  greater  dispatch,  by  columns  of  companies.  But  as  the 
regiments  were  endeayouring  to  open  into  line,  each  aa  it 
crowned  the  ridge  in  the  loose  order  in  which  it  had  advanced, 
the  French  light  cayalrj,  under  coyer  of  a  heayy  shower  of 
rain,  passed  round  the  right  flank  of  the  brigade,  and  came 
in  a  thundering  onset  direct  upon  their  rear.  A  sad  slaughter 
ensued ;  and  every  regiment,  except  the  31st,  which  lortu- 
nately  had  not  begun  to  deploy,  was  literally  cut  to  pieces. 
The  lancers  galloped  right  and  left,  spearing  men  without 
mercy  who  could  neither  escape  nor,  from  confusion  and 
surprise,  offer  an  effective  resistance ;  while  the  Spaniards, 
regardless  that  their  Are  was  faUiug  &st  upon  the  English 
ranks,  kept  up  an  imabating  fusilade — ^but  when  ordered  to 
advance,  and  succour  men  who  were  perishing  through  the 
brave  but  rash  celerity  with  which  they  had  rushed  to  their 
assistance,  no  power  could  move  them  forward.  Happily  the 
weather  cleared ;  and  the  distressed  brigade  was  observed  by 
General  Lumley,  who  rode  at  speed  to  the  rescue.  The 
British  cavalry  charged  nobly.  In  turn,  the  lancers  were 
taken  in  the  rear ;  and  numoers  of  these  desperadoes  fell 
beneath  the  sabres  of  the  English  horsemen. 

The  mist  which  had  favoured  this  sanguinary  charge, 
averted  also,  in  a  great  degree,  the  fatal  consequences  it 
must  have  otherwise  produced.  Soult,  from  the  obscurity 
of  the  weather,  could  not  see  the  battle-fleld  with  sufficient 
deamess  to  allow  him  to  push  forward  his  infantry,  and 
consummate  the  destruction  of  a  brigade  already  half  exter- 
minated. The  3l8t  regiment  steadily  maintained  its  ground 
— ^the  British  artillery  came  up — Houghton's  brigade  cleared 
the  hill,  and  deployed  in  beautiful  order — ^two  Spanish  regi- 
ments were  brought  forward,  and  the  battle  was  restored. 

Though  for  a  moment  checked,  the  French  soon  renewed 
their  efforts  to  break  the  English  line ;  but  the  British  regi- 
ments stood  with  a  stubborn  gallantry  that  refused  to  yield 
an  inch.  On  both  sides,  the  batteries  poured  torrents  of 
grape  at  half  range^  and  the  roar  of  musketry  was  incessant. 
Upon  the  dose  formation  of  the  French,  the  storm  descended 
with  terribleviolence — whole  sectionsfell;  but  still  these  noble 
soldiers  remained  unshaken  by  this  crushing  Are ;  and  their 
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rieserves '  wdre  coming;  rapidly  flip. :  A  colurah  /appearisd 
already  moving  round  the  ri^lit  flank  of  the  British';  ammu> 
nition.  failed-r-their  fusilade  gradually; became  .feeblei>-^tlL© 
liancers  charged  again,  and  .  a  \  battery,  was  •  taken.  .  That 
moment  was  the  crisis.  .  To  retreat,  was  Beresford's  firsfc 
thought ;  orders .  were  being  issued .  to  commence  it,  whea 
Colonel  Hardinge  saw  that  the  .battle  might  yet  be  won^*^ 
and,  without:  having  obtained  the  marshal's  permission, :h&' 
ordered  the  4th  division. and  a  brigade  of: the  2nd  to  advance^ 
and  thus  redeemed,  the  fortunes  of  a  day  which  all  besides' 
thought  desperate.      .,..., 

.'  ";In  a  few  minutes  jnore.the  remnant  of.  the  .British  must 
have  ! abandoned  the  hill,  or  perished.  The.  French  reserve 
was  on  its  march  to  assist  the  front  column  of  the  enemy^ 
while  with 'the  Allies -all  was  in  confusion;  and,  as  if  the 
slaughter  required  increase,  a  SpaniBh.  and  English  regiment 
were  firing  in  mutual .  erroir  upon  each  other.  Six  guns 
were  in  possession  of  the  French,  and  their  lancers,  riding 
ftiribusly  over -the  field,  threatened  the  feeble  remnant  of 
the  British  still  in  line,  and  speared  the  wounded  without 
mercy.  At  this  fearfid  moment  the  boundless  gallantry  of 
British  ojficers  displayed  itself;  Colonel:  Arbuthnot,  under 
the  double  musketry,  rushed  between  the  mistaken  regi- 
ments, and  stopped. the  firing;  Cole. pushed  up  the  hill, 
scattered  the  lancers,  recovered  the  guns,  .and. piaesed  the. 
right  of  the  skeleton  of  Houghton's  brigade,  at-  the  same, 
instant  that  Abercrombie  appeared  upon  its. left.  Leaving* 
the  broken  regiments  in  its  rear,  the  fusileer  brigade  cam^ . 
forward  with  imposing  gallantry,  and  boldly  confronted  the 
French,  now  reinforced  by.  a  part  of  its  reserve,  and-  whoi 
were,  as  they  believed,  coming  forward  to  annihilate  the  few> 
that  had  still  survived  the  murderous  contest.  From  the 
daring  attitude  of  the  fresh  regiments,  Soult  perceived  too, 
late  that  the  battle  was  not  yet  won ;  and,  under  a  tte^  \ 
mendous  fire  of  artillery,  he  endeavoured  to  break  up  Iri^-.: 
close  formation  and  open  out  his  front.  For  a- moment  the  ; 
storm  of  grape  poured  from  Ruty's  well-served  artillery 
staggered  the  fusileers;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
Though  Soult  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fire,  and 
encouraged  and  animated  his  men, — though  the  cavalry 
gathered  on  their  fiank,  and  threatened  it  with  destruction 
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— on  went  those  noble  regiments ;  Tolley  after  volley  falling 
into  the  crowded  ranks  of  their  enemy,  and  cheer  after  cheer 
pealing  to  heaven,  in  answer  to  the  clamorous  outcry  of  the 
French,  as  the  boldest  urged  the  others  forward. 

''  Nothing  could  check  the  fusileers ;  they  kept  gradually 
advancing,  while  the  incessant  rolling  of  theur  musketnr 
slaughtered  the  crowded  sections  of  tne  French,  and  eacn 
moment  embarrassed  more  and  more  Soult*8  efforts  to  open 
out  his  encumbered  line.  The  enemy's  reserve  coming  for- 
ward to  support  their  comrades,  was  forced  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  plateau,  and  increased  the  crowd  without  remedying 
the  disorder.  The  English  volleys  rolled  on  faster  and  more 
deadly  than  ever— a  horrid  carnage  making  aU  attempts  to 
hold  the  hill  vain,  and  thus  uselessly  increasing  an  unavailing 
slaughter.  Unable  to  bear  the  withering  fire,  the  shattered 
columns  of  the  French  were  no  longer  able  to  sustain  them- 
selves,*— ^the  masses  were  driven  over  the  ridge — and  tramp- 
ling each  other  down,  the  shattered  column  sought  refuge 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

"On  that  bloody  height  stood  the  conquerors.  From 
1,500  muskets  a  parting  volley  fell  upon  the  routed  column 
as  it  hurried  down  the  height.  Where  was  the  remainder 
of  the  proud  array  of  England,  which  on  that  morning  had 
exceeded  6,000  combatants  ? — Stretched  coldly  in  the  sleep 
of  death,  or  bleeding  on  the  battle-ground  !**t 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  bloodiest  conflicts  upon  re- 
cord: for  Godinot,  perceiving  that  Latour-Maubourg  was 
repulsed  by  Lefebvre's  guns  and  a  threatened  charge  from 
Lumley's  cavalry,  abandoned  his  efforts  against  the  left,  and 
drew  back  from  the  village  of  Albuera.  At  nine  o'clock 
the  conflict  commenced — at  two  it  closed ;  and  the  French, 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  retired  their  beaten  infantry 
across  the  river,  and  left  the  field  of  battle  to  the  con- 
querors. 

*  "Few  battles  have  ever  given  the  contending  powers  so  high  an 
opinion  of  each  other.  The  French  exhibited  the  highest  possible  state 
of  discipline  that  day:  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  th(^  were  in 
all  their  movements;  no  general  coald  have  wished  for  more  excellent 
instrnments,  and  no  soldiers  were  ever  directed  by  more  consummate 
skilL  This  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  incomparable  bravery 
of  their  opponents." — Southey,  f  Victories  of  the  British  Armies. 
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This  battle  was  pronounced  by  Lord  Wellingtofn  to  be 
**one  of  the  most  glorious  and  honourable  to  the  character  of 
the  British  troops  of  any  that  had  been  fought  during  the  war.'' 
This  triumph,  however  splendid  it  was,  was  dearljpurchased 
by  the  Allies — their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amount- 
ing to  3,500  men,  out  of  7,000.  The  Spaoiards  lost  2,000 ; 
the  Portuguese,  400 ;  the  Germans,  120.  The  enemy  had 
two  genersds  of  division  killed  and  4ve  wounded ;  and  their 
loss  was  9,500  men.  Both  armies  claimed  a  victory;  but 
the  title  rested  indubitably  with  the  Allies.  Souit  was 
master  of  a  howitzer,  some  stand  of  colours,  and  500  pri» 
Boners,  of  whom  the  greater  proportion  rejoined  their  regi* 
ments  within  a  fortnight.*  Bei«sford  remained  upon  tho 
battle-field,  from  which  his  assailants  had  been  deforced,  and 
his  trophies  were  sad  but  certain  attendants  on  success — the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  and  numbers  of  maimed  unfortunates, 
too  badly  wounded  to  bear  removal. 

Lord  Beresford  has  been  blamed  for  incurring  so  great  a 
risk  as  this  battle  involved ;  but  he  was  directed  by  Lord 
Wellington,  if  he  should  deem  his  si^ength  sufficient,  tt> 
fight  a  general  battle ;  and  his  Lordship  even  indicated  to 
him  Albuera  as  the  most  central  and  advantageous  plaoo 
to  concentrate  his  troops.  Sir  William  Beresford  had  tnere* 
fore  but  little  choice  m  the  matter.  The  French  Marshal 
had  many  temptations  to  provoke  a  battle.  His  army  was 
much  better  disciplined  and  served  than  that  of  the  Allies. 
He  had  also  to  deal  with  the  soldiers  of  three  nations,  under 
an  untried  general,  and  £Eiiicied  he  could  beat  him.  He  did 
not  find  out  his  mistake  until  the  battle  was  over. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  termination  of  the  battle,  the 
Allies  were  reinforced  by  the  British  brigade  of  General 
Kemmis,  which  had  been  employed  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Guadiana.  The  enemy  remained  in  th&r  old  position  until 
the  18th,  when,  destroying  the  contents  of  tneir  tumbrils 
and  ammunition-waggons  to  furnish  means  of  transport  for 
their  wounded,  they  leisurely  retired  towards  Andalusia, 
leaving  behind  them  a  great  number  of  their  wounded. 
Badajoz  was  reinvested  by  the  Allies  on  the  southern  bank 
of  tlie  Guadiana,  at  daybreak  on  the  19th,  on  which  dajr 
Lord  Wellington  arrived,  and  had  an  interview  with  Qem 
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E^resford.  He  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  pretB  the  pur- 
suit  of  the  enemy,  and  was  unwilling  that  the  troops  should 
be  removed  from  Badaioz,  the  capture  of  which  was  his  main 
object.  On  the  21st  he  rode  over  the  field  of  battle.  He 
is  said  to  have  regretted  that  it  had  been  fouffht,  looking  at 
the  co^  of  the  triumph,  and  to  have  deplored  that  the  pre- 
<»uiion  of  strengthening  the  position  bv  field-works  had  not 
been  adopted.  He  made  no  remark,  however,  which  could 
be  considered  a  censure  in  the  slightest  degree  on  Qeneral 
Beresford. 

In  this  battle  the  French  are  understood  to  have  captured 
500  unwounded  prieoners,  a  howitser,  and  sev^td  stands  of 
colours.  One  of  these  banners,  captured  from  a  regiment 
almost  exterminated  in  its  defence,  confers  more  honour  in 
the  loss  than  in  the  acquisition.  Through  manj  a  hand  tho 
English  colours  passed,  before  a  single  stand  was  obtained 
hy  the  assailants.  Two  were  picked  up  upon  tiie  ground — 
for  all  immediately  about  them  were  dead  or  dying ;  and 
several,  like  those  of  the  Bufis,  were  recovered^  acter  signal 
heroism  had  been  displayed  in  their  defence.  Ensign 
ThomaSy  who  bore  one  of  the  flags,  was  surTounded*  and 
asked  to  give  it  up.  '  Not  but  with  my  life !'  was  his  answer, 
and  his  life  was  the  instant  forfeit ;  but  the  standard  thus 
taken  was  regained,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
defended  will  not  be  forgotten  when  it  shall  be  borne  again 
to  battle.  Ensign  W^h,  who  carried  the  o<^er  colours, 
had  the  staff  broken  in  his  hand  hj  a  cannon  ball,  and  fell 
severely  wounded;  but,  more  anxious  about  his  precious 
charge  than  himself,  he  separated  the  fla^  from  the  shattered 
staff,  and  secured  it  in  his  bosom,  frx>m  whence  it  was  taken 
when  his  wounds  were  dressed  aflter  the  battle. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  subject  of  this 
battle,  and  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  have  been  fought  at  all.  Considerable 
blame  has  also  been  cast  upon  General  Beresford  for  not 
having  strengthened  his  position  by  works  which  might,  and 
it  is  affirmed  ought  to,  have  been  erected.  It  is  eftsy  to  "  sit 
by  the  fire"  and  direct  how  things  should  be  done  in  the 
capitol.  If  there  were  any  errors  in  the  case,  the  erro^  was 
nooly  redeemed ;  and  the  unqualified  opinion  of  his  conduct 
expressed  by  Lord  Wellington,  ought  to  be  aUowed  to  oom- 
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pensate  for  the  ungenerous  censure  of  which  he  has  been 
the  object.  Major  Sherer  reminds  his  calumniators  of  his 
vast  responsibility,  of  his  knowledge  that  he  was  weak  in. 
cavalry,  and  of  his  well-founded  mistrust  of  the  Spanisli 
troops.  From  the  day  of  his  arrival  on  the  Gruadiana  he  had 
met  with  many  crosses  and  vexations,  and  his  situation  had 
been  most  trying.  At  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Wellington, 
Beresford  followed  the  enemy  with  caution  to  Almandralejos^ 
where  he  found  an  hospital  of  French  wounded  left  to  his 
protection.  Upwards  of  4,000  of  their  wounded  had  been 
removed.  On  the  25th,  the  cavalry  of  the  Allies,  under 
Lumley,  had  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy's  horse,  and  dis- 
persed it,  sabring  or  capturing  200  men. 

"Admirable,"  says  Major  Sherer,  "as  a  second  in  com- 
niand,  skilful  to  organize  a  newly-raised  army,  a  good  aid  in 
battle,  and  personally  intrepid,  the  marshal  with  aU  this  i^as 
not  popular ;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  it  is  that  the  censures 
of  his  conduct  in  this  battle  have  been  so  constantly,  and 
with  so  little  abatement,  reiterated.  However,  despite  all 
censure,  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  associated  for 
ever,  and  that  too  in  the  relation  of  commander,  with  those 
unconquerable  soldiers  who  upheld  the  fame  of  England 
upon  the  bloody  field  of  Albuera." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  3rd  and  7th  divisions,  the  siege  of 
Badajoz  was  actively  resumed.  Its  investment  had  oeen 
commenced,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  by  GTeneral 
Hamilton,  on  the  19th.  That  on  the  right  was  effected  on 
the  25th  by  the  division  under  Major-General  Houston ;  and 
on  the  27th  Picton  forded  the  river  above  the  fortress,  and 
united  the  3rd  division  with  the  Portuguese  corps  already 
before  the  place. 

About  tnis  period  public  opinion  in  England  as  to  the 
"military  policy  of  Lora  Wellington,  the  continuance  of  our 
forces  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  probable  results  of  the 
fitruggle,  appears  to  have  undergone  a  very  considerable 
•change.  In  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament,  Earl  Ghrey 
had,  with  memorable  candour,  recanted  the  discouraging^ 
opinions  he  had  formerly  expressed.  "Those,"  he  said, 
""  who  looked  forward  to  success  at  all  periods  of  the  cam- 
paign, were  bound  to  acknowledge  the  valour  and  con- 
summate skill  of  the  commander ;  but  that  acknowledgment 
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was  still  more  amplj  due  from  those  who,  like  himself,  did 
conceive  the  dimculties  in  which  Lord  Wellington  was 
placed  to  be  snch  as  to  threaten  him  and  his  armj  with  the 
greatest  danger,  and  greatly  to  diminish  the  hopes  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue."  Of  the  Whig  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  several  who  had  been  most  remarkable  for  their 
hostility  to  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  continuance  of  an 
army  in  the  Peninsula,  now  acknowledged  their  error,  and 
maae  him  the  amejide  honorable.  Indeed,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
with  a  manliness  which  did  him  honour,  did  not  scruple  to 
convey  to  him,  by  letter,  his  regret  for  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  matter;  to  which  communication  Lord  Wellington 
responded  in  an  equally  praiseworthy  spirit. 

The  experience  of  the  Spanish  genend  Blake,  or  at  least 
his  application  of  it,  was  little  improved  by  the  battle  of 
Albuera.  Hazarding  another  battle  near  Valencia,  he  was, 
of  course,  defeated  by  Suchet.  He  then  shut  himself  up  in 
Valencia,  with  his  whole  army ;  and  there,  in  the  beginninc^ 
of  January,  1812,  capitulated  with  18,000  soldiers,  23  general 
officers,  and  from  300  to  400  guns.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Wellington,  that  if  he  had  not  fought  that  battle, 
Valencia  would  have  been  saved.  During  the  year  1811, 
the  Erench  had  achieved  great  successes  over  the  unassisted 
Spaniards.  Under  Suchet  they  took  Tarragona  by  storm,  and 
butchered  the  unarmed  population,  without  regard  to  either 
sex  or  age.  The  losses  of  the  IVench  had,  however,  been 
very  large;  and  whilst  they  had  been  capturing  and 
slaughtering  in  Catalonia,  the  gallant  D'Eroles  had,  with  a 
flying  column,  passed  into  France,  ravaged  a  ^ood  part  of 
Gascony,  and  returned  back  to  his  own  mountams  with  com, 
cattle,  and  money  in  abimdance. 
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Second  Siege  of  Badajoz — iBadeqnate  means  of  Lord  Wellington  for  this 
Operation — Operations  in  Portugal — ^Difficulties  of  Marshals  Soult  and 
Karmont — ^AfSsur  of  £1  Bodon — ^The  Allies  in  Cantonment  at  Frenada 
•—Hill's  Operations — ^Brilliant  Affidr  of  Arreyo  Molinos — Senrioes  of 
the  Gnerillafr— Befeafk  of  Prince  £iigeae  by  Sarsfidd — Siege  and  Bur- 
lender  of  Tanfiu 

The  siege  of  Badajoz  was  bow  resumed  in  good  earnest. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  oat  the  operations  of  the 
Aliies  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain.  Our  chief  busi- 
ness is  with  the  incidents  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  militaiy  career  of  Lord  Wellington.  It  is,  however, 
justly  remarked  by  !N^apier  tiuit  '^manj  of  Wellington's  pro- 
ceedings would  se^n  rash,  if  taken  by  themselves ;  others 
timid,  if  taken  separately ;  yet  viewed  as  parts  of  a  plan  for 
delivering  the  whole  Peninsula,  they  will  be  found  disci^et 
or  daring  as  circumstances  warranted." 

It  was  certainly  a  bold  design,  and  might,  to  ordinary 
observers,  appear  to  be  but  little  removed  from  rashness,  to 
attempt  Badajoz  a  second  time,  limited  as  he  was  in  eveiy 
requisite  for  a  siege,  and  far  from  being  secure  from  very 
S(^ous  molestation.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  successes 
of  our  arms,  it  was  little  likely  that  Soult  and  Marmont 
would  allow  us  to  occupy  a  fortress  of  so  much  importance 
miiiout  a  vigorous  effort  for  its  relief.  Nor  could  a  rapid 
reduction  of  the  place  be  looked  for  with  ^he  insufficient 
mati^nel  at  our  command :  the  siege-trains  were  miserably 
defective,  and  the  bronze  guns,  originally  bad,  had  been 
ruined,  or  rendered  unserviceable,  in  the  late  battle;  so. 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  engineers  reported  that  it  would 
occupy  eleven  days  to  remount  and  place  them  in  battery, 
whilst  a  force  quite  sufficient  to  arrest  all  operations  could 
easily  reach  the  Alemtejo  from  Salamanca  by  the  passes  of 
Bancs  or  G-ata :  the  Tagus  was  fordable  at  Alcantara. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Lord  Wellington  was  similar  to  that 
pursueoi  by  Marshal  Beresford,  but  the  means  of  aggression 
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were  mcreined.  Botb  San  CfaristoTal  and  the  Castle  were 
to  be  attacked  simultaneously;  San  Christoyal  bj  twelre 
24-poimder8,  four  16-pounden,  two  lO-inch  howitzers,  lour 
S-incb  ditto,  and  four  brass  24-ponnders  in  resenre :— the 
Castle  by  fourteen  24-pounders,  four  8-inch  howitzers,  and 
two  10»indb  ditto. 

The  24-pounder8  were  supplied  with  600  rounds  a  gun ; 
the  16-pounder8  with  300;  the  8-inch  howitzers  with  850 
shells  each ;  and  the  10-inch  with  200.  The  wheels  of  the 
howitzers  were  taken  off',  and  the  carriages  placed  on  the 
ground,  so  as  to  fire  at  an  deration  of  thirty  degrees,  in  place 
of  mortarsw  Since  the  last  operation,  a  conroy  of  stores 
had  amved  at  ELvas  from  Alcacer  de  Sol ;  and  there  were 
now  eoxLveyed  to  dep6ts,  close  to  the  two  attacks,  8,500 
^itrenehing  tools,  60,000  sand-bags,  600  gabions,  600  fas- 
cines, a  liberal  supply  of  splinter-proof  timber,  platforms  and 
plank,,  and  all  the  carpenters'  and  miners'  tools  and  small 
stoores  receired  from  Lisbon.* 

The  batteries  opened  on  the  3rd  of  June.  On  the  6thy 
San  Christoyal  was  assaulted,  without  success.  On  the  dth, 
two  breaches  having  been  declared  practicable,  the  attempt 
was  resumed  with  no  better  fortune.  Ensign  Dyas  agam 
led  the  service,  and  the  storming  party  arnyld  at  W^ 
of  the  breach;  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  mount  it, 
the  enemy  haying  again  cleared  the  rubbish  firom  the  bott<»i 
of  the  escarp.  The  detachment  suffered  considerably,  and 
Major  M'Oeechy,  the  commanding  officer,  was  unibrtunately 
killed,  and  others  of  the  officers  leU ;  but  the  troops  conti- 
nued to  maintain  their  station  till  Major-General  liouston 
ordered  them  to  retire. 

Every  one  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  parapet  was 
instantly  bayoneted  down ;  and  the  garrison,  alter  a  little 
while,  mounting  on  the  parapet,  upset  the  ladders.  At  this 
time  the  two  assaulting  columns  were  completely  mixed 
together,  and  united  in  many  strenuous  endeavours  to  replace 
the  ladders  at  yarious  points  of  the  front ;  but  the  enormous 
quantity  of  large  shells,  hand-grenades,  bags  of  powder,  and 
combustibles,  which  the  garrison  threw  into  the  ditch,  ren- 
dered their  perseyerance  and  gallantry  unayailing ;  and  ai^r 
braving  destruction  till  10  p.m.,  and  having  40  men  killed 
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and  100  wounded,  tlie  remainder  of  tlie  assaulting  party  was 
ordered  to  retire. 

So  wretched  was  the  ordnance  employed  on  this  occasion, 
that  eighteen  brass  guns  were  disabled  by  their  own  fire ; 
and,  although  an  incessant  storm  was  kept  up  from  the 
2nd  to  the  10th  instant,  from  fourteen  24-pounders,  on 
a  wall  constructed  of  rammed  earth  and  loose  stones,  it 
had  not  effected  a  practicable  breach.  The  interception  of 
a  despatch  from  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  to  the  Duke  of 
Bagusa,  which  pointed  out  clearly  the  enemy's  design  to 
assemble  in  Estremadura  their  whole  force,  rendered  it  im- 
perative that  the  siege  should  be  raised.  Bad  the  siege  been 
continued  for  two  days  longer,  Elvas  would  have  been  left 
bare  of  ammunition,  and  with  regard  to  provisions,  its  gar- 
rison had  not  supplies  left  for  a  fortnight.  Although  the 
siege  was  raised,  the  blockade  continued.  The  loss  of  the 
besiegers  in  killed  and  wounded  during  the  whole  operations 
amounted  to  500  men.  This  failure  ought  not  to  have 
created  great  disappointment,  since  the  besiegers  were  ob- 
viously destitute  oi  the  most  ordinary  means  and  appliances 
for  the  task,  "Why  it  should  have  been  attempted  under 
such  discouraging  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  for  ordinary 
observers  to  understand.  Even  the  rapid  approach  of  Soult 
and  Marmont  might  fairly  have  been  calculated  upon.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  military  men  that  it  was 
the  least  of  two  evils,  and  that  had  the  besieging  force  been 
properly  supplied,  success  would  have  rewarded  the  enterprise. 

The  British  divisions  left  the  north  of  Portugal,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Brent  Spencer,  and  were  led  south  by 
that  officer,  as  directed  by  Lord  Wellington,  so  soon  as 
Marmont  had  put  himself  in  motion  for  the  Tagus,  and 
marched  to  the  Guadiana  via  Alemtejo.  Soult  having  been 
reinforced  by  8000  men,  under  Drouet.  advanced  to  Merida 
on  the  18th,  and  established  communications  with  Marmont. 
Sir  Eowland  Hill's  corps  retired  from  Almandralejos,  on 
the  day  on  which  the  sie^e  of  Badajoz  was  raised;  and 
bivouacked  on  the  14th  ana  15th  in  the  position  of  Albuera. 
Here  Wellington  had  taken  post  to  cover  Badajoz,  and 
check  Soult,  had  he  ventured  to  advance.  Passing  over 
minor  operations,  we  may  mention  that  the  combined  force 
under  Marmont^and  Soult  mustered  62,000  infantry  and 
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8000  horse,  wbi]e  that  of  Wellington  did  not  exceed  55,000, 
of  whom  only  3,500  were  cavahy.  In  8pit«  of  this  disparity, 
he  resolved  to  fight  a  battle  upon  the  frontier,  and  with  this 
view,  and  having  reached  Campo-Mayor,  strengthened  his 
position  by  field-works  and  batteries.  Sir  Bowland  Hill  was 
on  the  right,  at  Torre  de  Moro  ;  Picton  on  the  left,  behind 
Campo-Mayor,  and  Spencer  in  reserve.  The  British  head- 
quarters were  at  Yincente.  A  reeonnoissanee  by  Soult  and 
Marmont,  on  the  22nd,  induced  the  expectation  of  an  early 
attack.  He  managed,  however,  to  keep  his  masses  out  of 
sight,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  disclosinghis  dispositions. 
dn  the  morning  of  the  reconnaisiance  the  French  comman- 
ders detached  a  strong  cavalry  force  across  the  Ghiadiana 
towards  Elvas.  Sixty  men  and  throe  officers  wero  cut  off 
and  made  prisoners,  in  consequence  of  having  mistaken 
Erench  for  Portuguese  dragoons.  Similar  mistakes  wero 
often  made,  owing  to  the  rage  of  the  Portuguese  for  imi- 
tating the  costume  of  the  IVench  soldier.  The  two  Mar- 
shals remained  in  concert  for  nearly  a  month ;  so  long,  in- 
deed, as  they  could  obtain  subsistence  for  their  men  and 
horses.  At  length,  supplies  failing  them,  they  rotirod  firom 
Estremadura ;  Soult  marohing  northward,  and  Marmont 
^ling  back  upon  Seville.  On  this  movement  being  ascer- 
tained. Lord  Wellington  changed  his  quarters,  first  to 
Portalegre,  and  afterwards  to  Puente  Guinaldo.  Hill,  with 
his  corps  of  14,000  men,  was  left  at  Alemtejo.  Between 
the  19th  July  and  the  end  of  September,  50,000  men  had 
been  sent  from  France  to  roinforce  the  Fronch  armies  in 
Spain.  These  were  for  the  most  part  veteran  troops,  and 
included  9000  cavalry.  The  position  of  the  Allies  at  Gui- 
naldo was  strengthened,  and  the  different  divisions  so  posted 
as  to  admit  of  easy  concentration.  On  the  right  bank 
of  the  Agueda,  the  Light  Division  guarded  the  Sierra  de 
Grata,  whSst  Picton  held  the  more  iSvanced  position  of  M 
Bodon.  Marmont  did  not  remain  long  at  Salamanca  and  its 
neighbourhood,  but,  leaving  there  a  weak  garrison,  marehed 
into  the  valley  of  the  Tagas.  At  the  same  time  Dorsenne 
advanced  in  force  upon  Astorga,  and  compelled  the  Spanish 
army  in  Gallicia  to  seek  refuge  in  the  strong  defile  of  Villa 
Franca.  These  movements,  and  the  feeble  defences  of  Sala- 
manca,  were  intended  to  seduce  Wellington  into  an  advance 
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upon  that  city.  But  he  was  too  wary  to  swallow  the  hait. 
His  sole  object  was  the  recovery  of  Ciiidad  Bodrigo.  From 
the  moment  that  he  he  had  raised  the  sieee  of  Badajoz,  he 
had  sent  his  battering  train  and  stores  &om  the  Tagua  to 
the  Pouro ;  and  he  watched  that  fortress  with  careful  atten* 
tion.  Its  situation  was  four  marches  from  the  ordinary 
cantonments  of  the  French  at  Salamanca,  and  the  interme- 
diate country  did  not  admit  of  their  being  cantoned  nearer. 
Neither  could  it  subsist  a  large  force  for  any  length  of  time. 
Thus  the  French  garrison  of  Ciudad  Bodngo  could  only  be 
supplied  by  convoys  from  the  army  of  Portugal;  and  whilst 
the  Allies  were  in  the  neighbourhood  these  convoys  would 
require  an  army  for  their  escort.  The  French  dared  not^ 
therefore,  employ  forces  on  distant  services,  for  fear  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  should  oe  suddenly  besieged,  and  if  thej  would  not 
lose  it  by  blockade,  they  must  soon  re-victual  it.  With  this 
view  they  collected  every  battalion  and  squadron  that  could 
be  mustered  for  the  field.  On  the  22na  September,  Mar» 
xnont,  Count  Dorsenne,  and  Souham  had  united  their  forces, 
which  now  amounted  to  upwards  of  60,000  men,  and  600O 
cavaby.  To  this  army  the  Allies  had  only  40,000  men  to 
oppose,  and  of  these,  including  the  Portuguese,  not  4000 
were  hmrse.  Wellington  felt,  consequently,  constrained  to 
withdraw  all  his  detachments  from  the  plain  of  Ciudad 
Bodrigo.  Determining  to  retain  his  cantonments,  however, 
the  position  of  Guinaldo  was  strengthened  by  field-works, 
whilst  the  different  divisions  were  posted  so  as  to  admit  of 
easy  concentration. 

The  position  was  too  extended  to  be  strcm^ ;  and  as  the 
fords  of  the  Agueda  were  often  rendered  impassable  by- 
sudden  rains,  its  communications  were  liable  to  interruption. 
The  heights  of  £1  Bodon  and  Pastores  were  on  either  side, 
encircled  by  plains  partially  wooded,  and  reaching  from 
Bodrigo  to  the  Coa.     Hence  the  position  was  insecure. 

On  the  23rd  the  French  advanced  from  Tamames,  and 
reconnoitred  the  British  portion ;  and  the  next  day  pushed 
a  convoy  into  Badajoz,  protected  by  four  divisions  of  infantry 
and  6,000  cavalry.  On  the  25th,  the  English  pickets  were 
driven  in,  across  the  Azava,  whilst,  crossing  the  Aeueda  in 
great  force,  Montbrun  moved  directly  on  Guinaldo,  and 
turned  the  heights  on  which  Ficton's  divisiQn  had  been 
posted. 
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So  BOOB  as  Lord  WeOington  liad  anthentie  intelligence  of 
tlie  movements  of  the  enemy,  he  brought  up  his  diTisions 
fiom  their  cantonments  between  Ouinaldo  and  the  Tagus, 
and  posted  tkem  as  follows : — ^The  Light  Dirision  near  Mar- 
tttgo,  on  the  enany's  side  of  the  Agueda;  the  5th  at  Pajo, 
watching  the  Pass  of  Perales ;  the  4thy  under  General  Cole, 
at  Guinaldo ;  and  the  3rd,  tinder  Picton,  on  the  heights  of 
EL  Bodon,  haiing  an  advanced  guard  in  the  Pastores.  The 
Lower  Agueda  was  observed  by  Carlos  d'Espafia,  with  whom 
was  Juliui  Sanchez.  The  cavahy  took  post  on  the  Upper 
Azava.  Lieutenant-Oeneral  Graham,  who  had  just  jomed 
the  army  from  Cadiz,  and  who,  ^m  his  seniority,  became 
second  in  command,  assumed  the  direction  of  the  left  wing. 
The  motive  assigned  by  Ixnrd  Wellin^n  for  this  wide 
extension  of  his  foree,  was,  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely the  amount  of  Marmont's  army,  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  relief  of  Bodrigo,  save  by  a  force  superior  to  his  own. 
The  position  of  Guinaldo,  however,  which  was  intremched, 
was  indicated  as  the  point  of  concentration  for  the  troops  if 
pressed  by  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  September,  the  French 
advanced  upon  the  position  of  El  Bodon,  with  thirty 
squadrons  of  horse,  and  a  heavy  column  of  infantiy.  On 
toe  left,  and  in  advance  of  El  Bodon,  were  posted  the  5th 
and  77th  regiments,  mustering  between  them  not  more  than 
700  bayonets.  The  height  on  which  they  were  drawn  up 
commanded  the  road  from  Ciudad  Bodrigo  to  Guinaldo,  by 
which  the  enemy  were  advancing.  Upon  its  crest,  in  front 
of  the  two  battalions,  was  a  brigade  of  Portuguese  artillery, 
supported  by  a  few  troops  of  the  Ist  German  Hussars,  and 
the  11th  Light  Dragoons.  A  ravine  ran  in  front  of  this 
Portuguese  battery  within  point-blank  distance ;  the  ground 
on  the  heights,  and  on  the  face  of  the  ascent,  was  rugged, 
but  nevertheless  practicable  for  horse.  Montbrun  lea  his 
cavalry  in  ardent  haste,  and  came  on  the  position  long  before 
the  ]Bfrench  in&ntry  could  reach  it.  Ten  of  his  squadrons 
spurred  across  the  ravine,  and  pressing  forward  under  a 
heavy  and  destructive  fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  the 
Portuguese  artillery  under  Arentschild,  took  the  battery, 
cutting  down  the  Portuguese  at  their  guns.  At  this  moment, 
the  w^k  battalion  of  in&ntry,  composed  of  the  remnants  of  ' 
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the  5tli  and  77tli  regiments,  came  steadily  up  to  them  in 
line,  iiring  as  they  advanced.  AVlien  close  up  to  them, 
they  charged,  bayonet  in  hand,  retook  the  guns,  and  drove 
the  enemy  off,  sending  a  volley  after  them  as  they  fled. 
These  regiments,  or  rather  skeletons  of  regiments,  taking 
with  them  the  guns,  retired  across  the  open  plain,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  French  cavalry.  Montbrun  rode 
furiously  at  them,  his  gallant  cavahy  attacking  three  sides 
of  their  square,  but  was  again  and  again  repulsed.  Be- 
tween each  repulse  the  march  was  resumed;  and  they 
retired  with  the  greatest  regularity.  Having  effected 
their  junction  with  the  83rd  British,  and  9th  and  2lBt 
Portuguese,  the  retreat  was  continued,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Colville,  in  the  finest  order.  A  large 
body  of  French  dragoons  still  covered  the  plain,  and  during 
this  portion  of  the  operations,  Lord  Wellington  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  being  captured,  in  the  confusion  occa- 
sioned by  the  perplexing  resemblance  of  the  Enelish  and 
French  cavalry  uniforms.  The  right  brigade  of  the  drd 
division,  composed  of  the  45th,  74th,  and  88th,  had  a  more 
protected  line  of  retreat,  much  of  its  road  lying  among  vine- 
yards and  open  ground,  but  having  cleared  these  covers,  it 
came  out  upon  a  wide  open  flat,  and  had  to  march  six  miles, 
accompanied  the  whole  way  by  the  enemy's  cavaby.  General 
Picton  conducted  his  division  on  this  tryine  occasion  with 
the  imperturbable  courage  which  was  his  cnaracter  in  the 
field.  The  left  wing  of  the  army  was  by  this  time  con- 
centrated at  Nava  de  Aver,  and  Lord  W eUington  would 
have  retired  to  a  position  previously  selected  on  the  Coa, 
had  he  not  been  compelled  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Light 
Division,  under  Craufurd,  which  had  taken  a  drcuitoua 
route,  to  keep  clear  of  the  enemy.  When  Picton's  division 
reached  Guinaldo,  it  was  halted,  and  the  enemy  .took  up 
ground  in  front.  The  position  of  the  British  was  a  lofty 
ridge.  The  Agueda  flowed  past  the  right;  the  left  was 
about  three  miles  from  the  right,  and  was  bounded  by  the 
extremity  of  the  ridge,  which  there  termiaated  abruptly. 
Only  two  divisions  occupied  this  position — ^those  of  Picton 
and  Cole.  Lord  Wellington's  temporary  object  had  been 
gained ;  the  whole  French  army  had  been  brought  forward 
and  shown,  and  was  in  front.    He  now  issued  orders  for  the 
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'  troops  to  retire  further,  to  a  battle-position  of  great  strength, 
already  selected  on  the  Coa.  But  his  intention  was  frus- 
trated hj  the  non-arrival  of  Gleneral  Craufurd,  who  did  not 
receive  his  order  in  time   . 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Marmont  assembled  35,000 
infantry,  including  twenty-two  battalions  of  the  Imperial 
Ghiard,  and  his  numerous  and  superb  cavalry,  in  front  of  the 
position.  Lord  Wellington  formed  his  own  weak  divisions 
tor  battle,  and  determined  to  stand  fast ;  whilst  the  French 
marshal,   in    ignorance   of  his  opponent's    circumstances, 

-  delayed  his  attack  until  he  had  leisurely  reviewed  his 
army.  Meanwhile  the  British  soldiers  piled  their  arms, 
and  Lord  Wellington  sat  down  on  the  ground,  to  await 
the  Ihike  of  Baigusa's  pleasure!  During  the  valuable 
time  thus  lost,  the  Light  Division,  under  Craufurd,  had 
passed  the  Agueda,  and  joined  the  main  army.  At  night 
Wellington  withdrew  the  troops,  and  marched  upon 
AJfiarates.  Before  sunset  on  the  26th,  the  infantry  of  Mar- 
mont were  augmented  to  60,000,  with  120  pieces  of  artillery. 
On  the  27th,  two  of  the  French  columns  attacked  the  British 
rear-guard  at  Aldea-de-Ponte.  They  carried  the  villag^e 
twice,  and  were  twice  driven  out  again  by  Cole's  troops.  The 
same  night  the  Allies  entered  the  position  selected  on  the 

•  Coa,  near  Sabugal,  and  the  next  morning  Lord  Wellington 
offered  the  enemy  battle.  Marmont,  however,  declined  the 
challenge,  and  retired.  Count  Dorsenne  returned  to  the 
north ;  the  Army  of  Portugal  moved  a  part  to  Salamanca, 
and  a  part,  by  the  Puerto  de  Banos,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus.  The  Allies  now  went  into  good  cantonments,  and 
head-quarters  were  fixed  for  a  season  at  Frenada. 

Whilst  these  dispositions  were  being  made  in  the  north, 
the  force  under  General  Hill  was  covering  the  Alemtejo. 
He  managed,  moreover,  to  keep  an  eye  not  only  on  Badajoz, 
but  on  the  whole  province  of^  Estremadura.  Aided  by  the 
vicinity  of  Hill's  troops,  Castafios  had  established  himself  at 
Oaceres,  and  was  endeavouring  to  recruit  and  re-organize  the 
exhausted  battalions  of  the  Estremaduran  army.  With  a 
view  to  disturb  this  arrangement,  Soult  sent  General  G-irard, 
with  5,000  men,  to  drive  away  his  levies,  sieze  upon  all  sup- 
plies, and  intimidate  the  peasantry.  Girard  crossed  the 
Guadiana  at  Merida  in  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  but 
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,  iio  soo5ier  hfld'  Hill  reported  to  Lord  WeMittgtdn  Izhe  presence 

of  this  tronblesomje  agitator,  than  he  was  order^  to  advance, 

^v4  driye  hita.  away..   ;Hill  marched  with  a  portion  of  his 

force  from  Portalegre  on  the  22nd  of  October,  and  having 

f^Uowed  "him  to  Arroyo  Molinos,  and  jjtolen  upcm  him  un- 

.  awares,  so  managed  as,  without  alarming  him,  to  intercept  all 

•  the  issuer  from  the  place  towards  the  Guadiana,  aaad  placing 

,  hitn  between  two  divisions  of  the  Allied  force,  scared  them 

;  into  breaking  their  ranks  and  mshing  helter-skelter  towards 

.  the  Siesra  de  Montanches,  up  whose  ste^  acclivity  they 

attempted  to  scramble  in  crowds.    The  British  troops  pur- 

fiued  them,  and  the  34th  regiment  became  miiigled  with  the 

fugitives,  the  :gre»ter  part  of  whom  threw  down  their  arms 

and  .  surrendered.     Girard,  with  a  small  remnant  of  his 

troops,  escaped  across  the  mountains  to  Serena.    Tbe  ^lemy 

left  1,500  prisoners,  all  their  baggage,  and  three  guns,  in  the 

hands  of  the  victors.    Among  the  prisoners  were  General 

,  Brud,  Colonel: the  Prince  d'Aremberg,  and  a  chief  of  the 

.  staff.    The  first  brigade  of  Girard*s  division^  having  marched 

,  earlier,  escap^  the  fate  of  the  others.    Lord  Wellington 

was  -greatly  pleased  with  this  achievement,  and  applied  to 

the.Prin<se,Ecgent  for  some  recompense  for  General  Hill, 

on  whpm  the  knighthood  of  the  Bath  was  soon  aflberwards 

conferred.  .  The  loss  of  the  British  in  the  afi^r  of  Arreyo 

JMCplinos  did.  not  exceed  64. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  Erench  to  maintiain  themselves  in 
Portugal  had  failed  miserably,  although  they  had  embarked 
in  tbese  ^orts  upwards  of  100,000  of  their  choicest  troops. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  at  no  period  in  1810  did  &e 
British  army  number  26,000  men,  and  that  in  1811  they 
tiever*  exceeded  34,000 — sensibly  reduced  after  the  battles  of 
.  Puentes  d'Gnpr  and  Albuera— some  notion  may  be  formed 
of  the  genius,  judgment,  and  valour  of  the  chief  who,  with 
such  materials^  against  so  overwhelming  a  foe,  continued  to 
master  him  on  every  occasion.  The  French  force  in  Spain, 
though  largely  drained  for  the  army  of  Portugal,  did  not 
fell  short  of  150,000  men. 

The  great  increase  of  the  guerilla  bands  was  becoming  an 
important  aid  to  the  Allied  forces.  These  bodies  kept  up  a 
severe  and  incessant  warfare  on  the  weak; divisio]^  and  posts 
jmd  detachipents  of  the  enemy.    The  French  never  knew 
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when  to  look  for  them ;  and  they  flew  about  with  inich  expe- 
dition that  they  appeared  to  be  almost  ubiquitous.  South 
of  the  Ebro,  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  there  were  not  fewer 
than  10,000  guerillas,  while  to  the  north  of  that  river,  Mina 
and  LoDga  headed  corps  of  from  5.000  to  6,000  men.  The 
extent  to  which  Mina  annoyed  and  irritated  the  French  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  they  insisted  on  hanjs;ine  or 
shooting  every  officer  or  soldier  of  his  corps  that  fell  mto 
their  hands,  and  jet  a  price  upon  his  head,  in  the  Asturias, 
Portier,  called  El  M arquiseto,  surprised  the  regular  garrison 
of  Santander.  The  famous  Juan  Martin  el  Empecinado 
was  continually  descending  from  the  Guadalajara  mountains, 
and  spreading  terror  among  the  French  garrisons.  In  one 
march  he  surprised  and  cantured  three  battalions  in  Calu- 
taynd.  The  invading  king  oared  not  sleep  beyond  the  gates 
of  Madrid.  Don  Juan  Sanchez  was  no  less  vigilant  an  ally, 
and  was  continually  surprising  and  capturing  bodies  of  pri- 
soners.  On  one  occasion,  he  drove  away  uie  Cbttle  from 
under  the  walls  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo— capturing  and  carrying 
off  the  French  garrison,  who  had  sallied  out  to  chastise  him. 
Every  province  in  Spain  had  its  £Etvourite  guerilla  chief,  who 
performed  prodigies  of  valour.  A  few  of  the  chieftains 
mustered  500  men ;  but  they  mostly  acted  in  bands  of  from 
40  to  50.  They  inflicted  great  evils  upon  the  French,  as, 
beside  being  extremely  bold,  they  were  far  more  active  and 
independent  than  regular  troops ;  and  they  were  enabled  to 
render  great  service  to  the  AUiess  No  convoy  of  grain  or 
provisions  could  move  without  a  strong  detachment  for  its 
protection ;  and  the  escort  of  every  courier  was  never  less 
than  250  men,  always  equipped  and  ready  for  battle. 

One  of  those  brilliant  affisdrs,  ''few  and  far  between,'* 
which  shed  a  passing  gleam  of  glory  on  the  Spanish  arms, 
was  the  defeat  by  Gheneral  Sarsfleld,  with  6,000  Spaniards,  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  a  brigade  of  French  horse.  Prince  Eugene 
was  slain,  and  his  division  driven  away.  In  the  south,  Bal- 
lasteros  had  been  successful  in  some  affiiirs  with  French 
detachments ;  and  the  people  of  the  Ronda  were  up  in  arms. 
Godinot  was  accordingly  dispatched  by  Soult  with  a  division 
against  Ballasteros,  who  saved  himself  by  a  retreat  under 
the  guns  of  Gibraltar,  where  he  remained  till  the  danger 
was  over.    He  then  issued  forth,  and  £iUing  suddenly  on 
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Bamos,  surprised  and  routed,  with  some  loss,  a  body  of 
2,000  men,  under  Greneral  Semele.  Q-odinot,  mortified  at 
his  failure,  shot  himself  on  his  return  to  Seville. 

About  this  juncture,  strong  detachments  of  British  and 
Spanish  troops  had  been  sent  from  Gribraltar  and  Cadiz,  to 
occupy  Tarifa ;  and  10,000  men,  under  Greneral  Laval,  were 
sent  to  reduce  it.  Though  a  walled  town,  Tarifa  had  no 
pretensions  to  be  called  a  fortress,  being  totally  unprovided 
with  ditches  or  any  description  of  outwork.  It  stands  at 
the  mouth  of  a  ravme  opening  to  the  sea,  which  washes  its 
south ;  on  the  remaining  side  a  low  sandy  tongue  stretches 
nearly  half  a  mile  into  the  sea,  the  extreme  point  of  which 
is  connected  by  a  narrow  causeway  and  bridge,  with  a  flat 
rocky  island,  containing  some  barracks.  A  battery,  occu- 
pying the  summit  of  a  sandhill,  midway  betwixt  the  town 
and  island,  protected  the  communication  along  the  sea- 
beach.  Colonel  Copens  commanded  the  Spanish,  and  Colonel 
Skerrett  the  British  troops ;  and  in  spite  of  the  formidable 
character  of  the  force  sent  against  it,  determined  to  defend  the 
place.  The  enemy  appeared  before  the  town  the  latter  end  of 
December,  and,  forty-eight  hours  afterwards,  their  batteries 
had  opened  and  breached  the  east  wall.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  2,000  men  advanced  to  the  assault.  The  garrison, 
consisting  of  1,200  British,  and  900  Spanish  troops,  were 
full  of  ardour,  and  disputed  for  the  post  of  danger — the 
breach — the  defence  oi  which  fell  to  the  87th  regiment. 
The  assailants  were  driven  off  with  heavy  loss,  200  bodies 
having  been  left  within  short  musket-range  of  the  walls. 
After  this  signal  failure,  Laval,  burying  his  guns,  hastily- 
retired  towards  Seville.  On  the  4th  of  May,  Suchet  in- 
vested Tarragona,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Catalans,  with 
20,000  infantry,  and  2,000  horse.  The  works  of  the  lower 
town  were  stormed  and  carried,  through  two  practicable 
breaches,  on  the  21st  June.  In  this  assault,  the  Preneh 
soldiers  gave  no  quarter,  and  more  than  2,000  Spaniards  fell 
beneath  their  bayonets.  The  upper  works  were  now  the 
last  resource  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  batteries  to  breach  them 
were  formed  by  the  besiegers ;  but  before  they  were  com- 
pleted, a  British  force,  2,000  strong,  reinforced  the  place 
from  Cadiz.  Colonel  Skerrett,  who  commanded  this  succour, 
reported  that  the  front  of  the  works  must  inevitably  be 
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demolished  by  the  £rst  fire.  The  goyemor  did  not,  there- 
fore, wish  him  to  land  his  troops,  as  he  meant  to  abandon 
the  place,  and  attempt  to  force  bis  way  through  the  enemy 
with  the  7,000  regulars  that  yet  remained  to  him.  Un- 
happily, his  design  became  known  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  treacherously  conveyed  to  Suchet;  and  arraneementa 
were  made  to  de&at  it.  The  batteries  opened  on  the  28th 
of  Jiine,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  place  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  besiegers,  who  butchered  many  thousands  of  the  hapless 
inhabitants  in  the  streets.  Crowds  of  fugitives  hurried  to 
the  sea-side,  and  many  of  them  were  rescued  by  the  boats  of 
the  British  squadron ;  but  these  formed  but  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  number  massacred.  According  to  the  o&cial 
report  of  the  monster  Suchet,  who  directed  the  atrocity, 
4,000  men  were  slaughtered  in  the  streets;  from  10,000 
to  12,000  attempted  to  save  themselves  by  getting  over  the 
walls,  of  whom  1,000  were  sabred  or  drowned  ;  and  he  made 
10,000  prisoners,  including  500  officers  and  1,500  wounded 
in  the  hospitals.  A  fouler  deed  the  annala  of  warfare  can 
scarcely  supply. 


CHAPTBE  Xin. 


Siege  and  Capture  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo— PreparatioDs  for  the  Inveitment 

of  BacUyoK. 

LoBP  Wellxkotok  had  been  long  contemplating  an  attack 
on  Ciudad  !Rodrigo.  A  close  blockade,  in  consequence  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  neighbouring  country,  was  consequently 
decided  on.  The  first  preliminary  step  was  to  put  Almeida 
in  a  state  of  defence ;  and  within  its  walls  were  deposited 
the  battering-train  and  stores  brought  up  the  Douro,  which 
had  been  rendered  navigable  by  Lord  Wellington  as  high  up 
as  the  confluence  of  the  Agueda.  Marmont  had,  fortu- 
nately, no  idea  of  the  British  general's  pLms,  or  he  would 
not  haye  allowed  him  an  undisturbed  winter  to  mature  them. 
Under  the  full  impression  that  he  contemplated  no  move- 
ment for  some  time  to  come,  he  had  detached  three  divisiona 
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of  infantrv  and  a  body  of  horse  from  his  own  amv,  into  Va^ 
lencia,  ana  had  directed  Dorsenne  to  send  two  divisions  of 
his  corps  into  the  Asturias,  against  the  guerillas  of  the 
Montana.  He  could  not,  therefore,  assemble  a  force  sof- 
ficiently  strong  to  interrupt  the  siege,  for  some  weeks. 

The  general  appearance  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  and  the  coun- 
try immediately  around  the  works,  has  been  already  described. 
Since  the  French,  however,  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
place,^  they  had  made  very  judicious  additions  to  its  defences. 
Three  convents,  situated  in  the  centre  and  on  either  flank 
of  the  suburbs,  had  been  fortified,  while  that  of  Santa  Crus^ 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  glacis,  had  been  converted 
into  an  infantry  post.  A  small  redoubt  had  been  also 
erected  on  the  upper  Teson,  supported  by  the  fire  of  the 
convent  of  San  Francisco,  from  which  it  was  distant  about 
400  yards ;  and  this  redoubt  completely  secured  the  northern 
•J&*ont  of  Bodrigo  ftom  being  assailed. 

The  plan  of  the  attack  was  to  storm  this  redoubt  on  the 
first  night,  and  establish  a  lodgement  near  it,  with  a  good 
communication  from  the  rear.  On  the  succeeding  night, 
the  lodgement  was  to  be  extended  to  the  right  to  form  a 
parallel,  and  in  front  of  the  pacallei  to  commence  batteries 
ibr  thirty- three  pieces  of  ordnance,  to  ruin  the  defences. 
As  soon  as  these  batteries  should  be  finished,  to  work  for- 
ward under  the  protection  of  their  fire  to  the  lower  Teson, 
and  there  erect  a  battery  to  breach  the  main  and  fausse-braie 
w^ls,  and  during  the  time  of  that  operation  to  sap  up  to  the 
glacis,  and  blow  in  the  counterscarp. 

To  avoid  the  loss  attendant  upon  forcing  such  retrench- 
ments as  the  garrison  might  make  behind  the  main  breach, 
it  was  determined  to  attempt  to  form  another  opening  in 
the  scarp  wall,  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  attack,  by 
unexpectedly  bringing  a  heavy  ^le  on  a  small  projecting 
tower  seen  to  its  base  over  the  fausse-braie,  and  represented 
to  be  excessively  weak  and  bad,  and  requiring  out  little 
battering  to  bring  it  down.  A  battery  for  seven  guns  to  be 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  the  guns  to  be  taken  from 
the  first  batteriesj  when  it  should  be  deemed  the  proper 
moment. 

Although  the  fords  of  the  Agueda  permitted  the  divisioDS 
to  eroBB  the  river  both  above  and  below  the  to^n,  yet  the 
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snddrai  riaes  to  wlncli  the  stream  is  liabfe  in  winter,  idarmed 
Lord  Wellington;  and  ta  guard  aeainat  all  chances  of  his 
communications  being  intemipted  dj  sudden  floods,  he  hud 
down  a  trestle-bridge  at  the  ford  of  Marialra^  six  miles  below 
&e  town. 

On  the  8th  of  Jsauarf,  the  Light  Drrision  forded  the  rirer 
at  La  Caridad,  and  formed  the  inrestment ;  and  the  engi- 
neers' stores  were  brought  across  the  Agueda  bj  the  bridge, 
and  parked  1,800  jnrda  from  the  fortress.  Dimng  the  &j 
ev^jthing  was  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  an  equal 
examination  made  of  erery  side  of  the  town,  so  as  to  prerent 
anj-  sospicion  of  an  immediate  effort  bcong  intended,  or 
betray  to  the  garrison  the  point  about  to  be  attacked. 

At  eight  o'dock  that  evening  the  redoubt  upon  the  upper 
Teson  was  carried  by  assault.  The  affiur  was  gallantly 
effected  by  three  companies  of  the  52nd,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colanel  Colbome,  and  conducted  by  Lieutenant 
Thomson.  The  loss  was  trifling,  and  the  possession  of  the 
work  was  found  of  immediate  value.  From  the  lodgement, 
a  distinct  view  was  obtained  of  the  defences  of  the  place  and 
of  the  intervening  ground,  and  the  commanding  engineer 
was  enabled  to  decide  on  the  best  trace  for  the  paraJlel  and 
the  best  sites  for  the  batteries^  and  at  dus^  he  picketed 
them  out* 

Intell^^enee  in  the  mean  time  had  been  received,  that 
induced  Lord  Wellington  to  alter  this  sj^stem  of  attack. 
Marmont  was  collecting  his  detached  aiviaions,  and  his 
avowed  oI:^ect  being  the  relief  of  the  j^ace,  Wellington 
determined  to  prevent  it  by  storming  Kodrigo,  without 
waiiang  to  blow  in  the  counterscarp—"  in  other  words,  to 
overstep  the  rales  of  science,  and  sacrifice  life  rather  than 
time ;  lor  such  was  the  capricious  nature  of  the  Agueda,  that 
in  one  night  a  flood  mi^t  enable  a  small  French  force  to 
relieve  the  place."  ♦ 

The  sortie,  added  to  the  opening  and  lining  of  the  embra- 
snres,  which  the  death  of  the  acting  engineer  had  embar- 
rassed, delayed  the  breaching  batteries  fi*om  commencing 
their  fire  until  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon.  Then 
twenty-seven  heaw  guns  opened ;  they  were  promptly  an- 
swered by  every  piece  at  artiEeiy  which  the  garrison  could 

*  Napier^  
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bring  to  bear ;  and  the  united  fire  produced  an  effect  more 
strikingly  magnificent  than  it  has  been  the  ordinary  good 
fortune  of  a  British  soldier  to  witness. 

" The  evening,'*  says  Lord  Londonderry,  "chanced  to  be 
remarkably  beautiful  and  still ;  there  was  not  a  cloud  in.  the 
sky,  nor  a  breath  of  wind  astir,  when  suddenly  the  roar  of 
artillery  broke  in  upon  its  calmness,  and  volumes  of  smoke 
rose  slowly  from  our  batteries.  These,  floating  gently  to- 
wards the  town,  soon  enveloped  the  lower  parts  of  the  hill, 
and  even  the  ramparts  and  bastions,  in  a  dense  veil ;  whilst 
the  towers  and  summits,  lifting  their  heads  over  the  haze, 
showed  like  fairy  buildings,  or  those  unsubstantial  castles 
which  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  clouds  on  a  summer's  day. 
The  flashes  from  our  guns,  answered  as  they  promptly  were 
from  the  artillery  in  the  place,  the  roar  of  their  thunder 
reverberating  among  the  remote  mountains  of  the  Sierra  de 
Erancisca ;  these,  with  the  rattle  of  the  balls  against  the 
masonry,  and  the  occasional  crash  as  portions  of  the  wall 
gave  way,  proved,  altogether,  a  scene  which,  to  be  rightly 
understood,  must  be  experienced." 

To  the  19th,  with  the  usual  incidents  that  attend  a  siege, 
the  besiegers  continued  to  breach,  and  the  garrison  to  offer 
the  boldest  and  most  scientific  opposition.  The  irresistible 
fire  of  the  British  guns  had  gradually  ruined  that  portion 
of  the  works  against  which  its  violence  was  directed.  The 
convent  of  San  Francisco  had  been  already  taken  with 
little  resistance  by  the  40th  regiment,  the  breaches  rendered 
practicable,  and  a  summons  sent  to  the  governor  and  declined. 
A  personal  examination  of  the  breaches  confirmed  Lord 
Wellington's  previous  opinion,  that  the  assault  might  be 

fiven  with  success  ;  and  directing  the  fire  of  the  breaching 
atteries  to  be  turned  against  the  guns  upon  the  ramparts, 
he  seated  himself  upon  the  reverse  of  an  advanced  approach, 
and  wrote  out  an  order  of  assault  to  be  made  at  seven 
o'clock. 

The  coolness  with  which,  seated  on  the  embankment  of  a 
field-work,  undisturbed  by  the  roar  of  his  own  artillery,  or 
the  responding  thunder  from  the  batteries  of  the  fortress, 
Lord  Wellington  penned  the  plan  of  the  assault,  was, 
indeed,  characteristic  of  the  man.  That  memorandum  sealed 
the  fate  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo. 
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Early  in  the  day  tlie  order  of  attack  had  been  issued  by 
Lord  w  ellington ;  and  the  officers  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
the  assault  was  to  be  entrusted,  had  thus  ample  time  allowed 
them  to  become  perfectly  apprized  of  the  duties  which  they 
had  respectively  to  perform.  To  many  the  day  appeared 
interminably  long,  and  some  passed  the  tedious  hours  in  real 
or  affected  merriment ;  but  others  in  the  performance  of  a 
more  sacred  duty — ^that  of  conveying  to  wives  or  relatives 
what  might  ^rove  the  last  expressions  of  an  undying  regard. 

To  the  third  and  light  divisions,  whose  turns  of  duties 
fell  upon  the  19th,  the  assault  was  confided  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington ;  and  they  marched  from  their  cantonments  to  the 
more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  trenches.  A  few  minutes 
after  six  o'clock,  the  third  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  first 
parallel,  two  gun-shots  from  the  main  breach,  while  the  Light 
Division  formed  behind  a  convent,  three  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  the  smaller  one.  Darkness  came  on, — and  with  it 
the  order  to  "  Stand  to  arms."  With  calm  determination, 
the  soldiers  of  the  third  division  heard  their  commanding- 
officer  announce  the  main  breach  as  the  object  of  attacs, 
and  every  man  prepared  himself  promptly  for  the  desperate 
struggle.  Off  went  the  packs, — ^the  stocks  were  unbuckled, 
— ^the  cartouch-box  arranged  to  meet  the  hand  more  readily, 
flints  were  screwed  home,— every  one,  after  his  individual 
fancy,  fitting  himself  for  action.  The  companies  were  care- 
fiiUy  told  off, — the  Serjeants  called  the  rolls, — ^and  not  a  man 
was  missing!* 

Though  the  interval  from  the  time  when  the  storming 
])arties  entered  the  trenches,  until  they  moved  forward  to 
the  assault,  was  brief,  it  was  a  period  of  most  intense  anxiety 
and  excitement;  and  accidental  circumstances  tended  to 
deepen  those  impressions,  which  coming  events  could  not 
have  failed  to  produce.  "  The  evening  was  calm  and  tran- 
quil, and  the  moon,  in  her  first  quarter,  shed  over  the  scene 
a  feeble  light,  which,  without  disclosing  the  shape  or  form  of 
particular  objects,  rendered  their  rude  outline  distinctly 
visible.  There  stood  the  fortress,  a  confused  mass  of  ma- 
sonry, with  its  breaches  like  shadows  cast  upon  the  wall ; 
.  whilst  not  a  gun  was  fired  from  it,  and  all  within  was  as 
still  and  motionless  as  if  it  were  already  a  ruin,  or  its  in- 

♦  Victories  of  the  British  Armies.  .    , 
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habitants  were  buried  in  sleep.  On  our  side,  again,  the 
trencbes  crowded  with  armed  men,  among  whom  not  bo 
much  as  a  whisper  might  be  heard,  presented  no  unapt 
resemblance  to  a  dark  thunder-cloud,  or  to  a  volcano  in  that 
state  of  tremendous  ^uiet  which  usually  precedes  its  most 
violent  eruptions.'** 

The  bell  from  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  tolled  seven  ; 
and,  in  obedience  to  previous  orders,  the  troops  marched 
xapidlv,  bat  silently,  to  the  assault.  The  third  division  ^ 
preceded  by  its  storming  party  under  Major  Manners,  & 
lorlorn  hope  under  Lieutenant  Maekie,  and  accompanied  by 
a  body  of  sappers  with  hay-bags  and  ladders,  made  directly 
for  the  greater  breach;  while  the  Light  IHvision,  led  by 
Major  George  Napier,  with  300  volunteers,  and  a  forlorn- 
hope  under  Lieutenant  Ghurwood,  were  directed  against  the 
lesser  onc.f  A  Portuguese  brigade,  commanded  by  Gbneral 
Pack,  were  to  alarm  the  fortress  on  the  opposite  aide,  and 
threaten  to  escalade  at  the  gate  of  St.  Jago ;  and,  should 
-circumstances  vrarrant  the  attempt,  convert  a  false  attack 
into  a  real  one. 

No  piece  of  clock-work,  however  nicely  ammged,  could 
obey  the  will  of  its  maker  more  accurately  than  the  different 
columns  obeved  that  night  the  wishes  of  their  chief;  and 
Wb  orders  Jere,  in  confequence,  executed  at  every  ^Krint 
with  the  same  precision  and  regularity  as  if  he  had  been 
manoeuvring  so  many  battalions  upon  paradcj  For  a  few- 
moments,  the  heavy  tramp  of  many  men  put  simultaneously 
into  motion,  alone  broke  upon  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
evening.  But,  suddenly,  a  shout  upon  the  right  of  the  line 
nearest  the  bridge  was  heard;  it  was  taken  up  ak>ng  the 
vrhole  line  of  attack, — ^a  spattering  of  musketry  succeeded-*- 

*  Lord  Londonderry's  Karratiine. 

t  The  larger  breach,  ezposiiig  a  shattered  front  of  more  than  one  him* 
dred  feet,  had  been  carefully  mined;  the  base  of  the  wall  sfcrewn  with, 
ahells  and  grenades,  and  the  top,  where  troops  might  escalade,  mmilarly 
defended.  Behind,  a  deep  retrenchment  was  cut  to  insulate  the  broken 
rampart,  in  the  event  of  its  being  carried  by  storm.  The  lesser  breach 
was  narrow  at  the  top,  exceedingly  steep,  with  a  fbur-and-twenty 
pounder  turned  sideways,  that  blocked  the  passage  up,  except  an  opening 
l)etween  the  muzzle  and  the  wall,  by  which  two  files  might  enter. 

{  Lord  Londonderry's  Nanative. 
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tbe  storming  parties  rushed  forward  to  the  breaches, — and 
every  gun  upon  the  ramparts  that  would  bear  opened  with 
one  trem^tdous  crash,  and  told  that  the  garriaon  were 
prepared  for  the  assault  and  ready  to  repel  it. 

At  the  first  alarm,  the  storming  party  of  the  third  division 
advanced,  and  descended  the  ditch.  At  the  bottom,  a  range 
of  heavy  shells  had  been  placed  with  continued  fuses ;  but, 
hurried  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  French  pre- 
maturely fired  them,  and  their  fury  had  fortunately  expended 
itself  before  the  assailants  were  close  enough  to  suffer  from 
a  murderous  explosion. 

"General  M^Kinnon's  brigade  instantly  pushed  up  tho 
breach,  in  conjunction  with  the  5th  and  91th  regiments, 
which  arrived  at  ihe  same  moment  along  the  ditch  from  their 
right.  The  men  mounted  in  a  most  gfdlant  manner  against 
an  equally  gallant  resistasioe ;  and  it  waa  not  till  alter  a 
sharp  struggle  of  some  minutes  that  the  bayonets  of  tho 
assailants  prevailed,  and  gained  thera  a  footing  on  the  summit 
of  the  rampart.  The  defenders  then  ecmoentrated  behind 
the  retrenchment,  which  they  obstinately  maintained,  and  a 
second  severe  struggle  oommeneed.'**  The  lesser  breach 
was,  &t  the  same  time,  assaulted  with  equal  intrepidity,  but 
more  decided  success.  The  darkness  of  the  ditch  occasioned 
a  momentary  confusion,  which  the  fall  of  the  leading  ofiicers 
increased ;  while  the  ardour  of  the  lieht  troops  brought  so 
inasiy  to  the  breach,  that  they  chewed  its  narrow  aperture 
with  their  numbers.  For  a  moment  the  assailants  recoiled, 
bat  it  was  only  to  return  more  resolutely  to  the  onset.  A 
dieer  was  heard  above  the  thunder  of  artillery, — ^up  rushed 
the  st<Mrmers,-^the  breadi  was  gained, — ^the  supportmg  regi- 
ments mounted  in  sections,  formed  on  the  rampart,  the  52nd 
wheeling  to  the  lefb,  the  43rd  to  the  right, — and  that  success 
alone  would  have  decided  the  &te  of  ^drigo. 

Although  the  greater  breadi  had  been  caaried  by  the  first 
rush,  i»>lated  by  a  rampart  12  feet  deep  in  front,  re-trenched 
on  either  flank,  and  swept  by  the  fire  of  a  field-piece  and 
musketry  from  the  houses  which  overlooked  and  eimladed  it, 
the  progress  of  the  atc^miiig  party  was  arreiErfced,  and  men 
and  officers  fell  &^.  At  this  trying  mom^it,  the  gallantry 
•of  an  adv^iturouss  individual  opened  the  gates  of  success. 

*  JoBes's  Jonraal  of  6icgei. 
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IMackie,  who  led  the  forlorn  hope,  dropping  from  the  ram- 
part into  the  town,  discovered  that  the  trench  upon  the  right 
of  the  breach  was  cut  quite  across,  and  consequently,  that 
an  opening  was  left  by  which  the  assailants  might  get  in. 
Eeascending  the  top  of  the  breach,  he  led  the  men  through 
the  trench  into  the  street ;  and  the  enemy,  on  their  appear- 
ance, abandoned  any  i^irther  effort  at  defence,  and  fled 
towards  the  citadel.  The  false  attack  by  the  Portuguese, 
under  G-eneral  Pack,  had  been  equally  effective.  They  car- 
ried by  escalade  a  small  redan  in  front  of  the  St.  Jago  gate, 
and  o^  course  materially  assisted  in  distracting  the  attention 
of  the  garrison  by  the  alarm  their  movement  had  caused. 

Thus  terminated  the  ever-memorable  siege  of  Ciudad 
Eodrigo.  The  honour  of  taking,  the  citadel  and  governor  of 
Itodrigo  was  for  many  years  considered  to  belong  to  Colonel 
Gunv'ood,  who  obtained  the  governor's  sword,  after  he  had 
surrendered  to  Major  "W.  Mackie,  and  wore  it  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  weight  of  evidence  as  to  the  respective 
claims  of  these  officers  seems  to  have  been  in  favour  of 
Major  Mackie ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  when  Colonel 
Gurwood  took  possession  of  the  governor's  sword,  he  was 
not  aware  that  it  had  been  already  surrendered.  The  vexa- 
tion arising  out  of  this  affair,  coupled  with  some  heavy  pecu- 
niary losses,  had  a  sensible  effect  on  the  mind  and  spirits  of 
the  colonel,  who  has  since  committed  suicide. 

The  town,  after  its  capture,  was  the  scene  of  great  blood- 
shed and  confusion.  "Disorder,"  says  General  Napier, 
"  everywhere  prevailed,  and  at  last,  the  fury  rising  to  abso- 
lute madness,  a  fire  was  wilfully  lighted  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  magazine,  when  the  town  and  all  in  it  would  have  been 
blown  to  atoms,  but  for  the  energetic  courage  of  some 
officers  and  a  few  soldiers,  who  still  preserved  their  senses." 
The  sacrifice  of  life  during  this  siege  was  very  severe. 
Craufurd  was  mortally  wounded,  leading  the  attack  on  the 
lower  breach ;  McKinnon  perished  by  the  explosion  of  a 
mine,  the  last  resort  of  the  garrison  when  driven  from  their 
defences. 

The  casualties  attendant  on  the  siege  and  storm  amounted 
to  above  1,000 ;  "  and  unhappily  the  loss  of  life  did  not  end 
with  the  battle,  for  the  next  day,  as  the  prisoners  and  their 
escort  were  marching  out  by  the  breach,  an  accidental  explo- 
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place,  and  numbers  of  both  were  blown  into  tbe 

litary  importance  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  rendered  it  a 
conquest ;  and  its  capture  placed  in  Lord  Welling- 
ids  80  French  officers  and  1,500  men.    The  arsenal 
idantly  supplied ;  and  besides  the  artillery  of  the 
'Consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  mounted  guns, 
ISit's  battering-train  was  taken  with  the  fortress, 
^pid  reduction  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  unparalleled 
war,  and  its  fall  was  so  unexpected,  toat  Mar- 
efforts  to  relieve  it  were  scarcely  conceived  and  com- 
l,  before  the  tidings  reached  it  that  the  fortress  he 
f*«o  highly  was  lost.    By  the  lowest  estimate  of  time  it 
"  ited  that  four-and-twenty  days  would  be  required 
_  the  siege  to  a  successful  issue.    On  the  8th,  ground 
Ibroken;  and  on  the  19th,  the  British  colours  were  flying 
ii'4he  flag-staff  of  the  citadel.    Massena,  after  a  tedious 
,  IMrfSbrdment,  took  a  full  month  to  reduce  it;  Wellington 
^^^***ed  it  by  assault  in  eleven  days.    No  wonder,  therefore, 
)£arm(mt,  in  his  despatch  to  Berthier,  was  puzzled  to 
it  for  the  rapid  reduction  of  a  place,  respecting  whose 
it  safety  and  ultimate  relief  ne  had  previously  ior- 
~,  the  most  encouraging  assurances, 
splendid  achievement  of  the  conqueror  of  Bodrigo 
id  an  honourable  requital.    He  was  advanced,  in  Spain, 
rank  of  a  grandee  of  the  first  order,  with  the  title  of 
ie  Ciudad  Bodrigo  ;  by  the  Portuguese  he  was  made 
Is  of  Torres  Yedras ;  and  at  home,  raised  to  the  earl- 
Wellington,  with  %a.  increased  annuity  of  2,000^. 
In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Lower  House, 
the  grant  for  supporting  his  additional  honours  was 
1,  "Mr.  Canning  took  occasion  to  state,  that  a 
ie  of  5,000/.  i  year  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Wel- 
ti by  the  Portuguese  government,  when  they  conferred 
^Idm  the  title  of  Conde  de  Vimiero ;  that  as  captain- 
of  Spain,  5,000/.  a-year  had  been  offered  him,  and 
lis  marshal  in  the  Portuguese  service,  all  of  which  he 
;lined,  saying,  *  he  would  receive  nothing  from  Spain 
>rtugal  in  their  present  state :  he  had  only  done  his 
his  country,  and  to  his  country  alone  he  would  look 
rard.'  "     The  thanks  of  Parliament,  both  to  hims^ 
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and  his  army,  were  of  coarse  voted  unanimouBly,  and  at  his 
suggestion,  the  Prince  Eegent  conferred  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  on  Lieutenant-G-enerals  Graham  and  Hill. 

"No  soooer  was  Ciudad  Eodrigo  placed  in  a  thorou6;h 
state  of  defence,  than  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  once  more  occupied  hj  a  garrison  and  a  governor  of  tha6 
country.  This  done,  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  British  army  commenced  their  march  for  Alemtejo, 
arriving  on  the  11th  at  Elvas,  whither  the  other  divisions 
followed  them  in  due  course.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  had 
collected  60,000  men,  and  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
Bodrigo,  seems  to  have  heen  perfectly  bewildered  by  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  and  the  reinstaiemeot 
of  its  defences.  He  was  the  more  chagrined,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  promised  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Berthier,  written  oix 
the  16th  of  January,  a  complete  victory. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  successes  obtained  by  the  British  arms  tA 
Arreyo  Molinos,  Tarifa,  and  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  the  capture  of 
Blake's  army,  cooped  up  to  the  number  of  20,()00,  in  the  popu* 
lous  city  of  Valencia,  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  last  deduc- 
tion from  the  Spanish  force  was  almost  less  to  be  regretted 
than  the  loss  of  fifty  experienced  artillery  officers  educated  at 
Legona,  400  sappers  and  miners,  and  1,500  veteran  artillery- 
men, l^is  was  the  last  great  effort  on  the  part  of  Spain  to 
make  head  against  the  French,  and  from  this  time  forward 
the  Spanish  government  wisely  determined  to  rest  content 
with  acting  a  secondary  part  in  the  contest. 

To  return  to  the  operations  of  Lord  Wellington.  Active 
but  secret  preparations  had  besi  going  on  for  some  weeks 
for  the  investment  of  Badajoz.  As  early  as  December,  ^ 
secret  order  had  been  transmitted  to  Lisbon  for  the  con- 
struction of  twenty-four  pontoons  to  form  a  bridge  at 
Abrantes ;  and  on  the  26th  January  the  preliminaries  for 
besieging  Badajoz  were  definitely  arranged  with  the  com- 
mandmg  engineer  by  Lord  Wellington.  The  battering- 
train,  which  was  embarked  in  large  vessels  as  for  some 
distant  service,  was  transhipped  on  gaining  the  open  sea, 
and  conveyed  in  small  craft  up  the  river  Caldao,  and  landed 
at  Alcacer  de  Sol,  whence  the  guns  were  transported  by 
land  to  the  Guadiana.  On  their  arrival  at  Lord  Wellington's 
head  quarters  at  Elvas,  the  preparations  for  the  siege  were 
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foand  to  be  in  a  very  forward  state ;  all  tlie  tools  and  stores 
had  arriyed :  the  pontoon-bridge  apparatus  had  been  landed 
in  good  order,  m>m  3,000  to  4,000  gabions  completed, 
and  the  vhole  of  the  ordnance  had  been  parked  upon  the 
glacis  of  Elvas.  The  train  consisted  of  sixteen  24'pounder8y 
twenty  IS-pounders,  and  sixteen  iron  24»pound  howitzers. 
On  the  15th  of  March  the  pontoon-bridge  was  laid  across 
the  Guadiana,  as  well  as  a  fljing  bridge  formed  by  two  large 
Spanish  boats.  The  same  eyening  General  le  Marchant 
passed  the  bridge  with  12,000  men,  and  inyested  Badajos  on 
the  south  side  without  any  opposition.  The  coyering  force, 
under  Generals  Graham  and  Hill,  occupied  Merida,  Llerina, 
and  Almandralejos ;  watching  the  country  to  the  south, 
where  Soult  had  an  army  of  35,000  men,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  unite  with  Marmont,  in  order  to  adyance  to 
the  relief  of  Badajoz.  The  garrison  was  commanded  by 
General  Philipon,  an  officer  of  undoubted  courage,  who  had 
applied  himself  yigorously  to  the  task  of  strengthening  its 
defences ;  and  animated  by  the  recollection  of  its  successful 
resistance  on  former  occasions,  seemed  to  promise  an  un- 
usually stout  resistance. 

The  operations  of  the  British  commander  were  conducted 
under  great  disadvantages.  A  movement  into  Spain,  such 
as  was  now  contemplated  against  Andalusia,  comd  not  be 
effected  without  magazines  when  there  was  no  harvest  on 
the  ground,  excepting  by  ready  money,  and  at  this  juncturo 
his  military  chest  was  all  out  exhausted.  To  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  was  he  straightened  for  means,  that  the  war 
was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  being  totally  arrested 
for  want  of  money. 

When  Lord  Wellington  sat  down  before  Badajoz,  its 
garrison  consisted  of  five  thousand  effective  men,  under  the 
command  of  a  most  distinguished  engineer,  who  had  already 
defended  the  fortress  with  success.  Since  the  former  siege. 
Baron  Philipon  had  strengthened  the  place  by  mounting 
additional  guns,  re-trenching  the  castle,  and  securing  Port 
San  Christoval,  which  he  connected  by  a  covered  way  with 
the  bridge  by  which  the  fort  and  city  were  united.  "  The 
Pardaleras,  too,  had  been  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  ma- 
gazines established  in  the  castle,  into  which,  and  into  the 
citadel^  it  was  the  governor's  intuition  to  retire,  if  the  place 
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should  be  rendered  no  longer  tenable.  The  enemy  had 
also  formed  galleries  and  trenches  at  each  salient  of  the 
counterscarp,  in  front  of  what  they  supposed  would  be  the 
point  of  attack,  that  they  might  form  mines  under  the 
breaching  batteries,  and  afterwards  sink  shafts  for  other 
mines,  whereby  to  destroy  the  works  in  proportion  as  the 
assailants  should  gain  them,  and  thus  leave  only  a  heap  of 
ruins  if  the  place  should  be  taken.  No  foresight,  indeed, 
had  been  wanting  on  the  governor's  part.  The  peasantry 
having  taken  flight  at  the  first  siege,  and  lefb  their  lands 
uncultivated,  he  had  given  directions  for  ploughing  them 
with  the  oxen  which  were  intended  for  slaughter,  and  they 
were  sown  by  the  soldiers  within  a  circle  of  3,000  yards : 
the  kitchen  gardens  had  also  been  distributed  among  the 
different  corps  and  the  officers  of  the  staff,  and  in  these 
they  had  a  valuable  resource."* 

Convoys  had  reached  Badajoz.  on  the  10th  and  16th  of 
Februarv,  and  the  garrison  was  amply  provisioned.  Part  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  which  they 
had  already  twice  experienced,  voluntarily  quitted  the  plaoe  ; 
and  such  of  the  remainder  as  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  food  to 
maintain  their  families  for  three  months  were  forcibly  ex- 
pelled. In  powder  and  shells  Philipon  was  inadequately 
provided ;  for  two  convoys,  which  had  attempted  to  bring 
nim  a  supply,  had  been  threatened  <by  Hill's  corps,  and 
obliged  to  return  to  Seville. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Badajoz  when,  limited  both  in 
time  and  means.  Lord  Wellington  determined  to  attack  it. 
Although  his  battering-train  was  respectable,  and  by  exer- 
tions under  which  an  iron  constitution  had  nearly  yielded, 
a  tolerable  supply  of  stores  and  ammunition  had  been  ob- 
tained, still  he  was  unprepared  to  undertake  a  formal  siege. 
Mortars  he  had  none,  nis  miners  were  few  and  inexpe- 
rienced ;  and  if  his  operations  were  delayed,  an  advance  of 
the  Erench  armies,  or  even  the  stormy  weather  he  might 
prepare  for  at  the  equinox,  must  certainly  interrupt  the 
investment,  and  render  his  efforts  to  reduce  Badajoz  un- 
availing. 

It  would  appear  that  the  evil  influences  which  occasionally 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  his   star,  proceeded  invariably 

*  Southey. 
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frotn  those  allies  with  whose  fortunes  his  own  were  so  in- 
timately blended ;  and  most  of  the  embarrassments  which 
eheckecL  success,  were  producd  by  the  misconduct  or  apathy 
of  those  who  were  termed  friends.  To  complete  the  siege 
stores,  those  intended  for  the  use  of  Elvas  nad  been  with- 
drawn, and  consequently  that  fortress  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  left  defenceless.  From  his  own  magazines  Bodrigo 
had  been  largely  proyisioned;  and  although  his  military 
chest  was  drained  to  the  yery  bottom,  stifl  he  left  with 
Vivas,  the  goyemor,  12,000  dollars  to  repair  the  works. 
What,  then,  must  haye  been  his  surprise  ana  disgust  on  re- 
ceiving a  communication  from  Carlos  d'Espafia,  stating  that 
Eodrigo  was  but  proyisioned  for  twenty-three  days,  and  if 
Marmont  could  establish  a  single  division  between  the  Coa 
and  Agueda,  that  place,  whose  reduction  had  cost  so  much 
British  blood  and  treasure,  must  pass  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

Justly  incensed  at  the  incapacity  of  an  ally  unequal  to 
profit  by  success,  or  retain  a  conquest  achieved  so  dearly  as 
Ciudad  Eodrigo  had  been.  Lord  Wellington  gave  an  unre- 
served expression  to  his  feelings ;  and  there  are  few  letters 
in  his  voluminous  correspondence  which  conveyed  his  opi- 
Bions  with  more  pointed  and  merited  severity. 

"The  report  which  you  make  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  dis- 
tresses me  much.  I  had  hoped  that  when,  by  the  labour  of 
the  British  and  Portuguese  troops,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  government,  I  had,  in  concert  with  General 
Castanos,  improved  and  repaired  the  works  of  Ciudad 
Eodrigo,  so  that  at  all  events  the  place  was  secure  from  a 
coup  de  main,  and  had  left  money  in  order  to  complete  the 
execution  of  what  our  troops  had  not  time  to  complete,  I 
should  not  have  been  told  by  your  Excellency,  that  for  want 
of  the  assistance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  British  soldiers,  who 
are  artificers,  and  whose  services  are  required  for  other 
objects  essential  to  the  cause  of  Spain,  the  whole  business  is 
at  a  stand.  Is  it  possible  that  your  Excellency  can  be  in 
earnest  P  Is  it  possible  that  Castile  cannot  furnish  fifteen 
or  twenty  stone-cutters,  masons,  and  carpenters,  for  the 
repair  of  this  important  post?  How  have  all  the  great  works 
been  performed  which  we  see  in  the  country  ? 

"But  your  Excellency's  letter  suggests  this  melancholy 
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reflection,  that  everything,  as  well  of  a  military  as  of  a  labo- 
rious nature,  must  be  performed  by  British  soldiers." 

After  enumerating  the  various  supplies  he  had  already 
placed  in  Eodrigo,  Lord  Wellington  concludes : — 

"In  writing  this  letter  to  your  Excellency,  I  do  not 
mean  to  make  any  reproach.  I  wish  only  to  place  upon 
record  the  facts  as  they  have  occurred,  and  to  show  to  your 
country  and  to  my  country,  and  the  world,  that  if  this  im- 
portant, place  shotdd  fedl,  or  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  abandon 
plans  important  to  Spain  in  order  to  go  to  its  reHef,  the 
lault  is  not  mine."* 

When  Lord  Wellington  and  his  chief  engineer  officer  had 
made  a  close  recomumaanee  of  Badajoz,  they  discovered  that 
its  defences  had  been  greatly  improved  and  strengthened 
since  the  former  siege.  The  scarps  wei-e  many  of  them 
heightened,  the  outworks  strongly  finished,  and  a  portion  of 
the  enceinte  was  covered  by  an  impassable  inundation. 
Philipon  had  also  put  the  castle  in  so  complete  a  state  of 
defence,  that  a  regular  attack  upon  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  British  army  having  no  miners ;  sappers  with- 
out experience ;  no  mortars  ;  and  a  very  inadequate  propor- 
tion of  guns  for  the  siege  of  so  well  armed  and  well  provided 
a  fortress.  Had  the  means  been  at  hand,  there  was  not 
time  for  the  patient  process  of  a  regular  siege;  and  as  its 
walls  could  not,  like  those  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  be  breached 
from  a  distance,  Lord  Wellington  determined  by  a  bold 
effort  to  make  himself  master  of  a  detached  fort  called  the 
Picurina,  from  whose  site  the  escarp  of  one  front  could  be 
seen  low  enough  to  be  breached  with  effect, 

•  Dated,  Camp  before  Bad^cos,  20th  March,  1812. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Siege  of  Badijoz — State  of  the  Defences — Sortie  of  the  Owtimii — 
Tremendous  renstanoe  of  the  Besieged — ^Assault  on  the  Fleoriiia — 
The  Storm* 

This  works  of  Badsjos,  in  their  relative  strength,  varied 
ocmsiderablj.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj  a  rojal 
order  was  issued  to  rebuild  the  enceinte  of  the  fortress ;  but 
it  was  so  partiailj  effected,  that  although  new  bastions  were 
erected,  the  original  curtains  were  suffered  to  remain.  These 
being  extremelj  low  and  of  loose  construction,  were  breached 
hj  the  French  with  little  difficulty ;  and  apprized  that  their 
niasonrj  was  very  bad.  Lord  Wellington,  in  his  dispositions 
for  the  siege,  took  care  to  avail  himself  of  this  information. 
As  the  counter-guard  in  front  of  the  right  face  of  La 
Trinidada  had  been  left  unfinished,  the  main  scarp  of  the 
bastion  might  be  seen  sufficiently  low  down  ftt>m  the  hill 
on  which  Fort  Picurina  stands,  to  be  breached  from  thence. 
Li  consequence,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  parallel 
which  should  embrace  Fort  !ncurina  with  its  left,  and  ex- 
tend so  far  to  the  right,  as  to  form  a  first  parallel  against 
the  place,  in  which  enfilading  batteries  might  be  established 
to  keep  under  the  fire  of  all  the  febces  and  fianks  bearing  on 
the  Picurina  hill ;  also  to  throw  up  batteries  on  the  left  of 
the  paiall^  to  injure  the  front  defences  of  Fort  Picurina, 
and  to  plunge  into  its  interior  with  small  charges,  fired  at 
high  derations,  so  as  to  break  down  the  palisades  along  its 
gorge. 

Ihiring  the  night  of  the  17th,  which  was  wet  and  stormy. 
Lord  Wellington  broke  ground  in  front  of  the  Picurina 
within  160  yards  of  the  fort.  The  tempestuous  state  of  the 
weather  favoui^d  the  operation  so  far  as  to  enable  the  work- 
men to  proceed,  undiscovered  by  the  enemy,  until  day- 
break, by  which  time  the  approaches  were  three  feet  deep. 
Ihiring  the  18th  the  work  continued ;  the  relief  improving 
the  parallel ;  and  the  garrison,  which  had  been  strongly  re- 
infcHTced,  keeping  up  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry  on  the 
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labourers,  assisted  hj  occasional  discharges  &om  field-pieces 
and  howitzers.  The  fire,  however,  did  not  prove  very  effec- 
tive ;  and  during  the  night,  the  parallels  were  prolonged, 
and  two  batteries  traced  out.  On  the  19th,  1,500  of  the 
garrison,  under  Q-eneral  Vielland,  made  a  spirited  sortie 
from  the  town  by  the  Talavera  gate,  and  with  100  from  the 
Picurina,  fell  suddenly,  taking  them  by  surprise,  on  the 
working  party  in  the  parallel.  Mostly  unarmed,  and  wholly 
unprepared,  the  men  were  driven  from  the  trench  in  the 
first  instance  in  great  confusion;  but  being  almost  imme- 
diately rallied  by  their  officers,  they  in  turn  charged  the 
Prench,  and  vigorously  repulsed  them.  In  this  affair  150 
of  the  besiegers  were  killed  or  wounded  (among  the  latter 
Colonel  Fletcher,  the  commanding  engineer) ;  but  no  ma- 
terial check  was  given  to  the  operations  of  the  siege.  The 
French  are  said  to  have  lost  300  officers  and  men;  the 
state  of  the  weather,  however,  was  such,  on  the  22nd,  as  to 
threaten  a  total  stop  to  the  operations.  An  unusual  rise  of 
the  Guadiana  had  swept  away  the  pontoon  bridge;  the 
flying  bridge  could  not  be  worked,  and  the  passage  of  all 
supplies  was  completely  suspended.  In  addition  to  these 
casualties,  the  trenches  were  always  full  of  water :  and  the 
earth  thrown  up,  retaining  no  shape,  was  speedily  washed 
down  again.  Half  the  day  waa  consumed  in  emptying  the 
trenches  of  rain-water ;  and  the  bottom  became  so  muddy, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  it  artificially  renewed 
by  a  layer  of  sand-bags  and  fascines.  These  obstacles,  how- 
ever, served  but  to  stimulate  Lord  Wellington  to  even 
severer  exertions.  By  immense  labour,  the  bridge  over  the 
Guadiana  was  restored,  and  the  breaching  batteries  fiilly 
armed  by  the  24th ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th  the  roar  of  artillery  announced  that  the  British 
guns  had  opened  their  fire,  the  chief  object  being  to  break 
down  the  palisades  in  the  covered-way,  and  otherwise 
damage  the  defences  of  the  Picurina.  But  little  mischief 
was  however  effected,  and  time  growing  precious,  Lord  Wel- 
lington ordered  the  fort  to  be  stormed  the  same  night.  In 
the  interim  the  enemy  had  deepened  the  ditch  of  the 
Picurina,  and  strengthened  the  gorge  with  a  second  row  of 
palisades.  They  had  also  formed  galleries  communicating 
with  each  other,  and  brought  a  reverse  fire  to  flank  the 
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%C}6k  place,  and  numbers  of  both  were  blown  into  the 

military  importance  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  rendered  it  a 
le  conquest ;  and  its  capture  placed  in  Lord  Welling- 
hands  80  French  officers  and  1,500  men.    The  arsenal 
^abundantly  supplied ;  and  besides  the  artillery  of  the 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  mounted  guns, 
ont's  battering-train  was  taken  with  the  fortress, 
rapid  reduction  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  unparalleled 
dem  war,  and  its  fail  was  so  unexpected,  tnat  Mar- 
t's efforts  to  relieve  it  were  scarcely  conceived  and  com- 
d,  before  the  tidings  reached  it  that  the  fortress  he 
d  so  highly  was  lost.    By  the  lowest  estimate  of  time  it 
calculated  that  four-and-twenty  days  would  be  required 
^(Hb  bring  the  sie^  to  a  successful  issue.    On  the  8th,  ground 
was  broken;  and  on  the  19th,  the  British  coloiurs  were  flying 
£rt>m  the  flag-staff  of  the  citadel.    Massena,  after  a  tedious 
bombardment,  took  a  full  month  to  reduce  it ;  Wellington 
carried  it  by  assault  in  eleven  days.    No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Marmont,  in  his  despatch  to  Berthier,  was  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  rapid  reduction  of  a  place,  respecting  whose 
present  safety  and  iQtimate  relief  he  had  previously  ior- 
warded  the  most  encouraging  assurances. 

The  splendid  achievement  of  the  conqueror  of -Bodrigo 

obtained  an  honourable  requital.    He  was  advanced,  in  Spain, 

•tethe  rank  of  a  grandee  of  the  first  order,  with  the  titlfe  of 

I)ttque  de  Ciudad  Bodrigo ;  by  the  Portuguese  he  was  made 

'  Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras ;  and  at  home,  raised  to  the  earl- 

*  dOtn  of  "Wellington,  with  %!  increased  annuity  of  2,000Z. 

•  i  year.    In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Lower  House, 

• -#h6jD.  the  grant  for  supporting  his  additional  honours  was 

'/^isfgosed,  *^  Mr.  Canning  took  occasion  to  state,  that  a 

j^fH^ue  of  5,000Z.  i  year  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Wel- 

*^'C||^^ton  by  the  Portuguese  government,  when  they  conferred 
•  -**^  in  him  the  title  of  Conde  de  Vimiero;  that  as  captain- 
feral  of  Spain,  5,000?.  a-year  had  been  offered  him,  and 
I,  as  marshal  in  the  Portuguese  service,  all  of  which  he 
.declined,  saying,/ he  would  receive  nothing  from  Spain 
Portugal  in  their  present  state :  he  had  only  done  his 
'^'^M^to  his  country,  and  to  his  country  alone  he  would  look 
*""fl^  reward.'  '*     The  thanks  of  Parliament,  both  to  himself 
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and  his  army,  were  of  coarse  voted  unanimously,  and  at  his 
suggestion,  the  Prince  Regent  conferred  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  on  Lieutenant- G-enerals  Graham  and  Hill. 

No  sooner  was  Ciudad  Eodrigo  placed  in  a  thorough 
state  of  defence,  than  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  once  more  occupied  hy  a  garrison  and  a  governor  of  that 
country.  This  done,  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  British  army  commenced  their  march  for  Alemtejoy 
arriving  on  the  11th  at  Elvas,  whither  the  other  divisions 
followed  them  in  due  course.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  had 
collected  ($0,000  men,  and  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
Bodrigo,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  bewildered  by  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  and  the  reinstatement 
of  its  defences.  He  was  the  more  chagrined,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  promised  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Berthier,  written  on 
the  16th  of  January,  a  complete  victory. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  successes  obtained  by  the  British  arms  at 
Arreyo  Molinos,  Tarifa,  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  capture  of 
Blake's  army,  cooip>ed  up  to  the  number  of  20,CKX),  in  the  popu- 
lous city  of  V  alencia,  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  last  deduc- 
tion from  the  Spanish  force  was  almost  less  to  be  regretted 
than  the  loss  of  fifty  experienced  artillery  officers  educated  at 
Legona,  400  sappers  and  miners,  and  1,500  veteran  artilleiy- 
men.  This  was  the  last  great  effort  on  the  part  of  Spain  to 
make  head  against  the  French,  and  from  this  time  forward 
the  Spanish  government  wisely  determined  to  rest  content 
with  acting  a  secondary  part  in  the  contest. 

To  return  to  the  operations  of  Lord  Wellington.  Active 
but  secret  preparations  had  betti  going  on  for  some  weeks 
for  the  investment  of  Badajoz.  As  early  as  December,  a 
secret  order  had  been  transmitted  to  Lisbon  for  the  con- 
struction of  twenty-four  pontoons  to  form  a  bridge  at 
Abrantes ;  and  on  the  26th  January  the  preliminaries  for 
besieffing  Badajoz  were  definitely  arranged  with  the  com- 
manding engineer  by  Lord  Wellington.  The  battering- 
train,  which  was  embarked  in  large  vessels  as  for  some 
distant  service,  was  transhipped  on  gaining  the  open  sea, 
and  conveyed  in  small  craft  up  the  river  Caldao,  ana  landed 
at  Alcacer  de  Sol,  whence  the  guns  were  transported  by 
land  to  the  Guadiana.  On  their  arrival  at  Lord  Wellington's 
head  quarters  at  Elvas,  the  preparations  for  the  siege  were 
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foimd  to  be  in  a  very  forward  state ;  all  the  tools  and  stores 
had  arrived :  the  pontoon-bridge  apparatus  had  been  landed 
in  good  order,  m>m  3,000  to  4,000  gabions  completed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ordnance  had  been  parked  upon  the 
glacis  of  Elvas.  The  train  consisted  of  sixteen  24-pounder8y 
twenty  IS-pounders,  and  sixteen  iron  24-pomid  bowitzera. 
On  the  15th  of  March  the  pontoon-bridge  was  laid  across 
the  G-uadiana,  as  well  as  a  flying  bridge  formed  by  two  large 
Spanish  boats.  The  same  evening  General  le  Marchant 
passed  the  bridge  with  12,000  men,  and  invested  Badajoz  on 
the  south  side  without  any  opposition.  The  covering  force, 
under  Generals  Graham  and  Hill,  occupied  Merida,  Llerina, 
and  Almandralejos ;  watching  the  country  to  the  south, 
where  Souit  had  an  army  of  85,000  men,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  unite  with  Marmont,  in  order  to  advance  to 
the  relief  of  Badajoz.  The  garrison  was  commanded  by 
General  Fhilipon,  an  officer  of  undoubted  courage,  who  had 
applied  himself  vigorouslv  to  the  task  of  strengthening  its 
deiences :  and  animated  bv  the  recollection  of  its  successful 
resistance  on  former  occasions,  seemed  to  promise  an  un- 
UHually  stout  resistance. 

The  operations  of  the  British  commander  were  conducted 
under  great  disadvantages.  A  movement  into  Spain,  such 
as  wafi  now  contemplated  against  Andalusia,  coiud  not  bo 
effected  without  magazines  when  there  was  no  harvest  on 
the  ground,  excepting  by  readv  money,  and  at  this  juncturo 
his  military  chest  was  all  but  exhausted.  To  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  was  he  straightened  for  means,  that  the  war 
was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  being  totally  arrested 
for  want  of  money. 

When  Lord  Wellington  sat  down  before  Badajoz,  ita 
garrison  consisted  of  five  thousand  effective  men,  under  the 
command  of  a  most  distinguished  engineer,  who  had  already 
defended  the  fortress  with  success.  Since  the  former  siege. 
Baron  Fhilipon  had  strengthened  the  place  by  mounting 
additional  guns,  re-trenching  the  castle,  and  securing  Port 
San  Christoval,  w^hich  he  connected  by  a  covered  way  with 
the  bridge  by  which  the  fort  and  city  were  imited.  "  The 
Pardaleras,  too,  had  been  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  ma- 
gazines established  in  the  castle,  intp_jschich,  and  into  the 
citadel,  it  was  the  governor's  iutei:^^^     ,  retire,  if  the  place 
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should  be  rendered  no  longer  tenable.  The  enemy  had 
also  formed  galleries  and  trenches  at  each  salient  of  the 
counterscarp,  in  front  of  what  they  supposed  would  be  the 
point  of  attack,  that  they  might  form  mines  under  the 
breaching  batteries,  and  afterwards  sink  shafts  for  other 
mines,  whereby  to  destroy  the  works  in  proportion  as  the 
assailants  should  gain  them,  and  thus  leave  only  a  heap  of 
ruins  if  the  place  should  be  taken.  No  foresight,  indeed, 
had  been  wanting  on  the  governor's  part.  The  peasantry 
having  taken  flight  at  the  first  siege,  and  left  their  lands 
uncultivated,  he  had  given  directions  for  ploughing  them 
with  the  oxen  which  were  intended  for  slaughter,  and  they 
were  sown  by  the  soldiers  within  a  circle  of  3,000  yards : 
the  kitchen  gardens  had  also  been  distributed  among  the 
different  corps  and  the  officers  of  the  stafi^,  and  in  these 
they  had  a  valuable  resource."* 

Convoys  had  reached  Badajoz  on  the  10th  and  16th  of 
Februarv,  and  the  garrison  was  amply  provisioned.  Part  of 
the  inha\)itants,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  which  they 
had  already  twice  experienced,  voluntarily  quitted  the  place  ; 
and  such  of  the  remainder  as  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  food  to 
maintain  their  families  for  three  months  were  forcibly  ex- 
pelled. In  powder  and  shells  Philipon  was  inadequately 
provided ;  for  two  convoys,  which  had  attempted  to  bring 
nim  a  supply,  had  been  threatened  .by  Hill's  corps,  ana 
obliged  to  return  to  Seville. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Badajoz  when,  limited  both  in 
time  and  means.  Lord  Wellington  determined  to  attack  it. 
Although  his  battering-train  was  respectable,  and  by  exer- 
tions under  which  an  iron  constitution  had  nearly  yielded, 
a  tolerable  supply  of  stores  and  ammunition  had  been  ob- 
tained, still  he  was  unprepared  to  undertake  a  formal  siege. 
Mortars  he  had  none,  his  miners  were  few  and  inexpe- 
rienced ;  and  if  his  operations  were  delayed,  an  advance  of 
the  French  armies,  or  even  the  stormy  weather  he  might 
prepare  for  at  the  equinox,  must  certainly  interrupt  the 
investment,  and  render  his  efforts  to  reduce  Badajoz  un- 
availing. 

It  would  appear  that  the  evil  influences  which  occasionally 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  his   star,  proceeded  invariably 

•  Southey. 
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from  those  allies  with  whose  fortunes  his  own  were  so  in* 
timately  blended ;  and  most  of  the  embarrassments  which 
checked  success,  were  producd  by  the  misconduct  or  apathy 
of  those  who  were  termed  friends.  To  complete  the  siege 
stores,  those  intended  for  the  use  of  Elvas  nad  been  with- 
drawn, and  conseouently  that  fortress  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  left  defenceless.  From  his  own  magazines  Bodrigo 
had  been  largely  provisioned;  and  although  his  militair 
chest  was  drained  to  the  very  bottom,  stiU  he  left  with 
Vivas,  the  governor,  12,000  dollars  to  repair  the  works. 
What,  then,  must  have  been  his  surprise  and  disgust  on  re- 
ceiving a  communication  from  Carlos  d'Espaiia,  stating  that 
Bodrigo  was  but  provisioned  for  twenty-three  days,  and  if 
Marmont  could  establish  a  single  division  between  the  Coa 
and  Agueda,  that  place,  whose  reduction  had  cost  so  much 
British  blood  and  treasure,  must  pass  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

Justly  incensed  at  the  incapacity  of  an  ally  unequal  to 
profit  by  success,  or  retain  a  conquest  achieved  so  dearly  as 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  had  been.  Lord  Wellineton  gave  an  unre- 
served expression  to  his  feelings ;  and  there  are  few  letters 
in  his  voluminous  correspondence  which  conveyed  his  opi- 
nions with  more  pointed  and  merited  severity. 

'^The  report  which  you  make  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  dis- 
tresses me  much.  1  had  hoped  that  when,  by  the  labour  of 
the  British  and  Portuguese  troops,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  government,  1  had,  in  concert  with  General 
Castanos,  improved  and  repaired  the  works  of  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  so  that  at  all  events  the  place  was  secure  from  a 
coup  de  main,  and  had  left  money  in  order  to  complete  the 
execution  of  what  our  troops  had  not  time  to  complete,  I 
should  not  have  been  told  by  your  Excellency,  that  for  want 
of  the  assistance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  British  soldiers,  who 
are  artificers,  and  whose  services  are  required  for  other 
objects  essential  to  the  cause  of  Spain,  the  whole  business  is 
at  a  stand.  Is  it  possible  that  your  Excellency  can  be  in 
earnest  ?  Is  it  possible  that  Castile  cannot  furnish  fifteen 
or  twenty  stone-cutters,  masons,  and  carpenters,  for  the 
repair  of  this  important  post?  How  have  all  the  great  works 
been  performed  which  we  see  in  the  country  ? 

''But  your  Excellency's  letter  suggests  this  melancholy 
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enemy  closed,  a  shattering  volley  was  delivered,  and  the 
regiment  cheered  and  charged.  Instantly  the  routed 
soldiers  rallied — all  advanced  with  renewed  confidence— 
and  the  French,  abandoning  the  defences,  fled  into  the  town, 
followed  by  a  part  of  the  assailants. 

Lord  Wellington,  previous  to  the  assault,  had  stationed 
himself  on  the  left  of  the  Calemon,  as  the  best  point  from 
which  he  could  issue  future  orders  for  the  conduct  of  the 
attack.  Although  the  carcasses  thrown  from  the  town,  by 
betraying  the  3rd  division  to  the  garrison,  had  precipitated 
the  attack,  with  the  exception  of  the  5th  division,  whose 
ladders  were  delayed,  all  went  forward  correctly.  The  town 
clock  announced  the  marching  of  the  storming  parties,  and 
the  roar  of  the  artillery  told  that  the  conflict  had  begun. 
From  a  height  beside  tne  quarries,  where  Lord  Wellington 
and  his  staff  were  standing,  he  saw  the  outline  of  the  works, 
and,  for  a  minute,  the  fireworks  thrown  from  the  place 
showed  the  columns  at  the  breaches.  Darkness  followed — 
stillness  more  horrible  yet — and  then  the  sudden  burst  of 
light,  as  shells  and  mines  exploded.  The  main  breach  was 
literally  in  a  blaze — sheets  of  fire  mounted  to  the  sky, 
accompanied  by  a  continued  roaring  of  heUish  noises,  as 
every  villanous  combustible  was  ignited  to  discover  or 
destroy  the  assailants. 

"  The  wounded  came  fast  to  the  rear,  but  they  could  teU 
little  how  matters  were  progressing.  At  last,  a  mounted 
officer  rode  up.  He  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings :  the 
attack  upon  the  breaches  had  failed — ^the  majority  of  the 
officers  had  fallen — ^the  men,  left  without  leaders  to  direct 
them,  were  straggling  about  the  ditch,  and  unless  instant 
assistance  was  sent,  the  assault  must  fail  entirely.  Pale,  but 
thoroughly  undisturbed,  the  British  general  heard  the  disas- 
trous communication,  and  issued  orders  to  send  forward  a 
fresh  brigade  (Hay's)  to  the  breaches.  Half  an  hour  passed, 
and  another  officer  appeared.  He  came  from  Picton  to  say 
the  castle  had  been  carried  by  escalade,  and  that  the  3rd 
division  were  safe  within  the  town."*  Lord  Wellington 
instantly  transmitted  orders  to  hold  the  castle  till  the  morn- 
ing, ana  then  blowing  down  the  gates,  to  saUy  if  necessary, 
and  support  a  fresh  assault.     No  farther  attempt  to  gain  the 

*  Victories  of  the  British  Armies. 
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place,  and  numbers  of  both  were  blown  into  the 

Mmlitoiy  importance  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  rendered  it  a 

conquest ;  and  its  capture  placed  in  Lord  Welling* 

ids  80  French  officers  and  1,500  men.    The  arsenal 

idantly  supplied ;  and  besides  the  artillery  of  the 

consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  mounted  guns, 

lout's  battering-train  was  taken  with  the  fortress. 

)  rapid  reduction  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  unparalleled 

?4^d®ni  war,  and  its  fall  was  so  unexpected,  toat  Mar- 

^^^**s  efforts  to  relieve  it  were  scarcely  conceived  and  com- 

before  the  tidings  reached  it  that  the  fortress  he 

»d  so  highly  was  lost.     By  the  lowest  estimate  of  time  it 

calculated  that  four-and-twenty  days  would  be  required 

' '^>to  bring  the  siese  to  a  successful  issue.    On  the  8th,  ground 

}    was  broken;  and  on  the  19th,  the  British  colours  were  flying 

?  .  ftom  the  flag-staff  of  the  citadel,    Massena,  after  a  tedious 

'     bombardment,  took  a  full  month  to  reduce  it ;  Wellington 

carried  it  by  assault  in  eleven  days.    No  wonder,  therefore, 

that  Marmont,  in  his  despatch  to  Berthier,  was  puzzled  to 

account  for  the  rapid  reduction  of  a  place,  respecting  whose 

'  present  safety  and  ultimate  relief  he  had  previously  "for- 

warded  the  most  encouraging  assurances. 

The  splendid  achievement  of  the  conqueror  of -Bodrigo 
obtained  an  honourable  requital.  He  was  advanced,  in  6pain, 
•to  the  rank  of  a  grandee  of  the  first  order,  with  the  title  of 
Duque  de  Ciudad  Bodrigo ;  by  the  Portuguese  he  was  made 
Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras ;  and  at  home,  raised  to  the  earl- 

•  dom  of  Wellington,  with  •n  increased  annuity  of  2,000Z. 
a  year.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Lower  House, 
when  the  grant  for  supporting  his  additional  honours  was 

*     iproposed,  "  Mr.  Canning  took  occasion  to  state,  that  a 

'    '^*evenue  of  5,000Z.  i  year  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Wel- 

' .    Hngton  by  the  Portuguese  government,  when  they  conferred 

upon  him  the  title  of  Conde  de  Vimiero ;  that  as  captain- 

feneral  of  Spain,  5,000?.  a-year  had  been  offered  him,  and 
,000?.  as  marshal  iq  the  Portuguese  service,  all  of  which  he 
had  declined,  saying,  'he  would  receive  nothing  from  Spain 
And  Portugal  in  their  present  state :  he  had  only  done  his 

*  duty  to  his  country,  and  to  his  country  alone  he  would  look 
for  reward.'  "     The  thanks  of  Parliament,  both  to  himself 
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and  his  army,  Trere  of  course  voted  unanimoualy,  and  at  his 
suggestion,  the  Prince  Regent  conferred  the  Order  of  thj© 
Bath  on  Lieutenant-G-enerals  Graham  and  Hill. 

No  sooner  was  Ciudad  Rodrigo  placed  in  a  thorough 
state  of  defence,  than  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  once  more  occupied  b  v  a  garrison  and  a  governor  of  that 
country.  This  done,  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  British  army  commenced  their  march  for  Alemtejo, 
arriving  on  the  11th  at  fSvas,  whither  the  other  divisions 
followed  them  in  due  course.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  had 
collected  60,000  men,  and  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
Bodrigo,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  bewildered  by  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  and  the  reinstatement 
of  its  defences.  He  was  the  more  chagrined,  inasmuch  s^ 
he  had  promised  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Berthier,  written  on 
the  16th  of  January,  a  complete  victory. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  successes  obtained  by  the  British  arms  at 
Arreyo  Molinos,  Tarifa,  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  capture  of 
Blake's  army,  cooped  up  to  the  number  of  20fi00,  in  the  popu- 
lous city  of  Valencia,  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  last  deduc- 
tion from  the  Spanish  force  was  almost  less  to  be  regretted 
than  the  loss  of  fifty  experienced  artillery  oi&cers  educated  at 
Legona,  400  sappers  and  miners,  and  1,500  veteran  artillery- 
men. This  was  the  last  great  efbrt  on  the  part  of  Spain  to 
make  head  against  the  French,  and  from  this  time  forward 
the  Spanish  government  wisely  determined  to  rest  content 
with  acting  a  secondary  part  in  the  contest. 

To  return  to  the  operations  of  Lord  Wellington.  Active 
but  secret  preparations  had  bed  going  on  for  some  weeks 
for  the  investment  of  Badajoz.  As  early  as  December,  a 
secret  order  had  been  transmitted  to  Lisbon  for  the  con- 
struction of  twenty-four  pontoons  to  form  a  bridge  at 
Abrantes ;  and  on  the  26th  January  the  preliminaries  for 
besieging  Badajoz  were  definitely  arrangea  with  the  com- 
manding engineer  by  Lord  Wellington.  The  battering- 
train,  which  was  embarked  in  large  vessels  as  for  some 
distant  service,  was  transhipped  on  gaining  the  open  sea, 
and  conveyed  in  small  craft  up  the  river  Caldao,  and  landed 
at  Alcacer  de  Sol,  whence  the  guns  were  transported  by- 
land  to  the  Guadiana.  On  their  arrival  at  Lord  Wellington's 
head  quarters  at  Elvas,  the  preparations  for  the  siege  were 
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fonnd  to  be  in  a  very  forward  state ;  all  the  tools  and  stores 
had  arriyed :  the  pontoon-bridge  apparatus  bad  been  landed 
in  good  order,  m>m  3,000  to  4,000  gabions  oompleted, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ordnance  had  been  parked  upon  the 
glacis  of  Elvas.  The  train  consisted  of  sixteen  24-pounder8y 
twenty  IS-pounders,  and  sixteen  iron  24-pound  howitzers. 
On  the  15th  of  March  the  pontoon-bridge  was  laid  acrosa 
the  Guadiana,  as  well  as  a  fljnng  bridge  formed  bj  two  large 
Spanish  boats.  The  same  evening  General  le  Marchant 
passed  the  bridge  with  12,000  men,  and  invested  Badajos  on 
the  south  side  without  any  opposition.  The  covering  force, 
under  Generals  Graham  and  Hill,  occupied  Merida,  Uerina, 
and  Almandralejos ;  watching  the  country  to  the  south, 
where  Soult  had  an  army  of  85,000  men,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  unite  with  Marmont,  in  order  to  advance  to 
the  relief  of  Badajoz.  The  garrison  was  commanded  by 
General  Philipon,  an  officer  of  undoubted  courage,  who  had 
applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  strengthening  its 
defences ;  and  animated  by  the  recollection  of  its  successful 
resistance  on  former  occasions,  seemed  to  promise  an  un- 
usually stout  resistance. 

The  operations  of  the  British  commander  were  conducted 
under  great  disadvantages.  A  movement  into  Spain,  such 
as  was  now  contemplated  against  Andalusia,  could  not  bo 
effected  without  magazines  when  there  was  no  harvest  on 
the  ground,  excepting  by  readv  money,  and  at  this  juncture 
his  military  chest  was  all  but  exhausted.  To  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  was  he  straightened  for  means,  that  the  war 
was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  being  totally  arrested 
for  want  of  money. 

When  Lord  Wellington  sat  down  before  Badajoz,  its 
garrison  consisted  of  five  thousand  effective  men,  under  the 
command  of  a  most  distinguished  engineer,  who  had  already 
defended  the  fortress  with  success.  Since  the  former  siege. 
Baron  Philipon  had  strengthened  the  place  by  mounting 
additional  guns,  re-trenching  the  castle,  and  securing  Port 
San  Ghristoval,  which  he  connected  by  a  covered  way  with 
the  bridge  by  which  the  fort  and  city  were  united.  "  The 
Fardaleras,  too,  had  been  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  ma- 
gazines established  in  the  castle,  into  which,  and  into  the 
citadel,  it  was  the  governor's  iutention  to  retire,  if  the  place 
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should  be  rendered  no  longer  tenable.  The  enemy  had 
also  formed  galleries  and  trenches  at  each  salient  of  the 
counterscarp,  in  front  of  what  they  supposed  would  be  the 
point  of  attack,  that  they  might  form  mines  under  the 
breaching  batteries,  and  afterwards  sink  shafts  for  other 
mines,  whereby  to  destroy  the  works  in  proportion  as  the 
assailants  should  gain  them,  and  thus  leave  only  a  heap  of 
ruins  if  the  place  should  be  taken.  No  foresight,  indeed, 
had  been  wanting  on  the  governor's  part.  The  peasantry 
having  taken  flight  at  the  first  siege,  and  left  their  lands 
uncultivated,  he  had  given  directions  for  ploughing  them 
with  the  oxen  which  were  intended  for  slaughter,  and  they 
were  sown  by  the  soldiers  within  a  circle  of  3,000  yards : 
the  kitchen  gardens  had  also  been  distributed  among  the 
different  corps  and  the  officers  of  the  staff,  and  in  these 
they  had  a  valuable  resource."* 

Convoys  had  reached  Badajoz.  on  the  10th  and  16th  of 
Februarv,  and  the  garrison  was  amply  provisioned.  Part  of 
the  inha\)itants,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  which  they 
had  already  twice  ex^jerienced,  voluntarily  quitted  the  place  ; 
and  such  of  the  remainder  as  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  food  to 
maintain  their  families  for  three  months  were  forcibly  ex- 
pelled. In  powder  and  shells  Fhilipon  was  inadequately 
provided ;  for  two  convoys,  which  had  attempted  to  bring 
him  a  supply,  had  been  threatened  .by  Hill's  corps,  and 
obliged  to  return  to  Seville. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Badajoz  when,  limited  both  in 
time  and  means.  Lord  Wellington  determined  to  attack  it. 
Although  his  battering-train  was  respectable,  and  by  exer- 
tions under  which  an  iron  constitution  had  nearly  yielded, 
a  tolerable  supply  of  stores  and  ammunition  had  been  ob- 
tained, still  he  was  unprepared  to  undertake  a  formal  siege. 
Mortars  he  had  none,  his  miners  were  few  and  inexpe- 
rienced ;  and  if  his  operations  were  delayed,  an  advance  of 
the  French  armies,  or  even  the  stormy  weather  he  might 
prepare  for  at  the  equinox,  must  certainly  interrupt  the 
investment,  and  render  his  efforts  to  reduce  Badajoz  un- 
availing. 

It  would  appear  that  the  evil  influences  which  occasionally 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  his   star,  proceeded  invariably 

•  Southey. 
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firoin  those  allies  -with  whose  fortunes  his  own  were  so  in- 
timately blended ;  and  most  of  the  embarrassments  which 
checkecL  success,  were  producd  by  the  misconduct  or  apathy 
of  those  who  were  termed  friends.  To  complete  the  sieee 
stores,  those  intended  for  the  use  of  Elvas  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  conseouently  that  fortress  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  left  defenceless.  From  his  own  magazines  Bodrigo 
had  been  largely  provisioned;  and  although  his  mUitanr 
chest  was  drained  to  the  very  bottom,  stiU  he  left  with 
Vivas,  the  governor,  12,000  dollars  to  repair  the  works. 
What,  then,  must  have  been  his  surprise  ana  disgust  on  re- 
ceiving a  communication  from  Carlos  d*£spafla,  stating  that 
!Bodrigo  was  but  provisioned  for  twenty-three  days,  and  if 
Marmont  could  establish  a  single  division  between  the  Coa 
and  Agueda,  that  place,  whose  reduction  had  cost  so  much 
British  blood  and  treasure,  must  pass  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

Justly  incensed  at  the  incapacity  of  an  ally  unequal  to 
profit  by  success,  or  retain  a  conquest  achieved  so  dearly  as 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  had  been.  Lord  Wellington  gave  an  unre- 
served expression  to  his  feelings ;  and  there  are  few  letters 
in  his  voluminous  correspondence  which  conveyed  his  opi- 
nions with  more  pointed  and  merited  severity. 

''The  report  which  you  make  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  dis- 
tresses me  much.  I  had  hoped  that  when,  by  the  labour  of 
the  British  and  Portuguese  troops,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  government,  I  had,  in  concert  with  General 
Castafios,  improved  and  repaired  the  works  of  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  so  that  at  all  events  the  place  was  secure  from  a 
coup  de  main,  and  had  left  money  in  order  to  complete  the 
execution  of  what  our  troops  had  not  time  to  complete,  I 
should  not  have  been  told  by  your  Excellency,  that  for  want 
of  the  assistance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  British  soldiers,  who 
are  artificers,  and  whose  services  are  required  for  other 
objects  essential  to  the  cause  of  Spain,  the  whole  business  is 
at  a  stand.  Is  it  possible  that  your  Excellency  can  be  in 
earnest  ?  Is  it  possible  that  Castile  cannot  furnish  fifteen 
or  twenty  stone-cutters,  masons,  and  carpenters,  for  the 
repair  of  this  important  post?  How  have  all  the  great  works 
been  performed  which  we  see  in  the  country  ? 

''  But  your  Excellency's  letter  suggests  this  melancholy 
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reflection,  that  eyerything,  as  well  of  a  military  as  of  a  labo- 
rious naiiure,  must  be  performed  by  British  soldiers." 

After  enumerating  the  various  supplies  he  had  already 
placed  in  Bodrigo,  Lord  Wellington  concludes : — 

"In  writing  this  letter  to  your  Excellency,  I  do  not 
mean  to  make  any  reproach.  I  wish  only  to  place  upon 
record  the  flEicts  as  they  have  occurred,  and  to  show  to  your 
country  and  to  my  country,  and  the  world,  that  if  this  im- 
portant  place  should  Ml,  or  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  abandon 
plans  important  to  Spain  in  order  to  go  to  its  relief,  the 
lault  is  not  mine."* 

When  Lord  Wellington  and  his  chief  engineer  officer  had 
made  a  close  recoiMuntsimee  of  Badajoz,  they  discovered  that 
its  defences  had  been  greatly  improved  and  strengthened 
since  the  former  siege.  The  scarps  wei'e  many  of  them 
heightened,  the  outworks  strongly  finished,  and  a  portion  of 
the  enceinte  was  covered  by  an  impassable  inundation. 
Philipon  had  also  put  the  castle  in  so  complete  a  state  of 
defence,  that  a  regular  attack  upon  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  Britisn  army  having  no  miners ;  sappers  with- 
out experience ;  no  mortars  ;  and  a  very  inadequate  propor- 
tion of  guns  for  the  siege  of  so  well  armed  and  well  provided 
a  fortress.  Had  the  means  been  at  huid,  there  was  not 
time  for  the  patient  process  of  a  regular  siege ;  and  as  its 
walls  could  not,  like  those  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  be  breached 
from  a  distance.  Lord  Wellington  determined  by  a  bold 
effort  to  make  himself  master  of  a  detached  fort  called  the 
Bicurina,  from  whose  site  the  escarp  of  one  front  could  ba 
seen  low  enough  to  be  breached  with  effect, 

•  Dated,  Camp  before  Bad^oz,  2001  Maicb,  1812. 
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CHAPTBE  XIV. 

Siege  of  Badiyose — ^State  of  the  Defences — Sortie  of  the  Garrimi — 
Tremendous  reaistanoe  of  the  Besieged — Aaaiilt  on  the  Ptenrimi 
The  Storm. 

Thik  works  of  Badajos,  in  their  relftiive  strengtb,  yaried 
consideiablj.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  rojal 
order  was  issued  to  rebuild  the  enceinte  of  the  fortress ;  but 
it  was  so  partiallj  effected,  that  although  new  bastions  were 
erected,  the  original  curtains  were  suffered  to  remain.  These 
being  extremely  low  and  of  loose  construction,  were  breached 
hj  the  Prench  with  little  difficulty ;  and  apprized  that  their 
masonry  was  yeiy  bad,  Lord  Weflington,  in  his  dispositions 
for  the  siege,  took  care  to  ayail  himself  of  this  information. 
As  the  counter-guard  in  front  of  the  right  face  of  La 
Trinidada  had  been  left  unfinished,  the  main  scarp  of  the 
bastion  might  be  seen  sufficiently  low  down  ft'om  the  hill 
on  which  Fort  Ficunna  stands,  to  be  breached  from  thence. 
Li  consequence,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  parallel 
which  should  embrace  Fort  Ficurina  with  its  lefb,  and  ex- 
tend so  far  to  the  right,  as  to  form  a  first  parallel  against 
the  place,  in  which  enfilading  batteries  might  be  established 
to  keep  under  the  fire  of  all  the  faces  and  fianks  bearing  on 
the  Fieurina  hill ;  also  to  throw  up  batteries  on  the  left  of 
the  paraUd  to  injure  the  front  defences  of  Fort  Fieurina, 
and  to  plunge  into  its  interior  with  small  charges,  fired  at 
high  elevations,  so  as  to  break  down  the  palisades  along  its 
gorge. 

During  the  night  of  the  17th,  which  was  wet  and  stormy, 
Lord  Wellington  broke  ground  in  front  of  the  Fieurina 
within  160  yards  of  the  fort.  The  tempestuous  state  of  the 
weather  fayoured  the  operation  so  far  as  to  enable  the  work- 
men to  proceed,  undiscovered  by  the  enemy,  until  day- 
break, by  which  time  the  approaches  were  three  feet  deep. 
During  the  18th  the  work  continued ;  the  relief  improving 
the  parallel ;  and  the  garrison,  which  had  been  strongly  re- 
inforced, keeping  up  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry  on  the 
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operations  were  in  progress ;  and  a  month's  provision  for  tbe 
whole  of  the  troops  having  been  collected  and  stored  at 
Ciudad  Bodrigo,  they  suddenly  broke  up  from  its  can- 
tonments, passed  the  Agueda  on  the  13th  June,  and  on  the 
17th  appeared  before  Salamanca ;  and  as  the  Allies  advanced, 
Marmont  retired. 

Salamanca  stands  in  a  commanding  situation  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tormes,  a  river  of  considerable  magnitude  there, 
which  rises  near  the  Sierra  de  Tablada  in  Old  Castile,  and 
falls  into  the  Douro  on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  opposite 
Bemposta.  The  country  round  is  open,  without  trees,  and 
with  a  few  villages  interspersed,  in  which  the  houses  are 
constructed  of  clay.  On  the  left  of  the  river  there  aie 
extensive  pastures ;  on  the  right  a  wide  and  unenclosed  com 
country.  The  pastures  are  common,  and  the  arable  land 
occupied  after  a  manner  not  usual  in  other  parts  of  Spain : 
it  is  cultivated  in  annual  allotments,  and  reverts  to  the 
commonalty  after  the  harvest.  Salamanca  had  long  served 
as  a  dep6t  for  the  army  of  Portu&rad.  To  protect  the  town, 
comma^  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  ^erawe  the  inha! 
bitants,  three  forts  had  been  constructed  with  materials 
obtaLued  by  the  demolition  of  several  convents  and  colleges. 
These  forts  had  been  found  to  be  much  stronger  than  Lord 
Wellington  had  been  led  to  suppose ;  hence  a  regular  attack 
was  necessary  to  reduce  them.  A  division  imder  General 
Henry  Clinton  was  appointed  to  this  duty,  whilst  the  rest 
of  the  army  took  up  a  formidable  position  on  the  heights  of 
San  Christoval,  three  miles  in  advance  of  the  city,  having  its 
right  on  the  Tormes  near  Cabreirizos,  and  its  left  in  front  of 
Vellares.  Pour  18-pounders  had  followed  the  army  from 
Almeida,  and  three  nowitzers  were  furnished  by  the  field- 
artillery.  Marmont  evacuated  the  city  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th,  and'  with  a  cavalry  corps  and  two  divisions  of 
infantry  retreated  leisurely  to  Fuente  el  Sanco,  followed  by 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Allies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  Allies  crossed  the  Tonnes 
bv  the  fords  of  Santa  Martha  and  Los  Cantos ;  and  Lord 
W  ellington  entered  Salamanca  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
troops.  '^  Nothing  could  be  more  animating  than  the  scene. 
The  day  was  brilliant,  presenting  all  the  glowing  luxuriance 
of  a  southern  climate.    Upwaras  of  fifty  staff  officers  ao- 
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sion  took  place,  and  numbers  of  both  were  blown  into  tbe 
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The  military  importance  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  rendered  it  a 
valuable  conquest;  and  its  capture  placed  in  Lord  Welling- 
ton's hands  80  French  officers  and  1,500  men.  The  arsenal 
was  abundantly  supplied ;  and  besides  the  artillery  of  the 
place,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  mounted  guns, 
'Marmont's  battering-train  was  taken  with  the  fortress. 

The  rapid  reduction  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo  was  unparalleled 
in  modem  war,  and  its  fall  was  so  unexpected,  tnat  Mar- 
mont*s  efforts  to  relieve  it  were  scarcely  conceived  and  com- 
menced, before  the  tidings  reached  it  that  the  fortress  he 
prized  so  highly  was  lost.  By  the  lowest  estimate  of  time  it 
was  calculated  that  four-and-twenty  days  would  be  required 
to  bring  the  tdese  to  a  successful  issue.  On  the  8th,  ground 
was  broken;  and  on  the  19th,  the  British  colours  were  flying 
from  the  flag-staff  of  the  citadel.  Massena,  after  a  tedious 
bombardment,  took  a  full  month  to  reduce  it ;  Wellington 
carried  it  by  assault  in  eleven  days.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Marmont,  in  his  despatch  to  Berthier,  was  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  rapid  reduction  of  a  place,  respecting  whose 
present  safety  and  ultimate  relief  he  had  previoudy  for- 
warded the  most  encouraging  assurances. 

The  splendid  achievement  of  the  conqueror  of  Eodrigo 
obtained  an  honourable  requital.  He  was  advanced,  in  Spain, 
to  the  rank  of  a  CTandee  of  the  first  order,  with  the  title  of 
Duque  de  Ciudad  Eodrigo  ;  by  the  Portuguese  he  was  made 
Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras ;  and  at  home,  raised  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Wellington,  with  <n  increased  annuity  of  2,000Z. 
a  year.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Lower  House, 
when  the  grant  for  supporting  lus  additional  honours  was 
proposed,  "  Mr.  Canning  took  occasion  to  state,  that  a 
revenue  of  5,000^.  i  year  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington by  the  Portuguese  government,  when  they  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  Conde  de  Vimiero ;  that  as  captain- 
general  of  Spain,  5,000?.  a-year  had  been  offered  him,  and 
7,000/.  as  marshal  in  the  Portuguese  service,  all  of  which  he 
had  declined,  sapng,  *  he  would  receive  nothing  fix)m  Spain 
end  Portugal  in  their  present  state :  he  had  only  done  his 
duty  to  his  country,  and  to  his  country  alone  he  would  look 
for  reward.'  "      The  thanks  of  Parliament,  both  to  himself 
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and  his  army,  were  of  coarse  voted  unanimously,  and  at  his 
suggestion,  the  Prince  Eegent  conferred  the  Order  of  the 
Sath  on  Lieutenant-G-enerals  Oraham  and  Hill. 

No  sooner  was  Ciudad  Itodrigo  placed  in  a  thorough 
state  of  defence,  than  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  once  more  occupied  hy  a  garrison  and  a  governor  of  that 
country.  This  done,  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  British  army  commenced  their  march  for  Alemtejo, 
arriving  on  the  11th  at  Elvas,  whither  the  other  divisions 
followed  them  in  due  course.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  had 
collected  60,000  men,  and  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
Sodrigo,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  bewildered  by  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  and  the  reinstatement 
of  its  defences.  He  was  the  more  chagrined,  inasmuch  aa 
he  had  promised  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Berthier,  written  on 
the  16th  of  January,  a  complete  victory. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  successes  obtained  by  the  British  arms  at 
Arreyo  Molinos,  Tarifa,  and  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  the  capture  of 
Blake's  army,  cooped  up  to  the  number  of  20,CKK),  in  the  popu- 
lous city  of  Valencia,  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  last  deduc- 
tion from  the  Spanish  force  was  almost  less  to  be  regretted 
than  the  loss  of  fifty  experienced  artillery  officers  educated  at 
Legona,  400  sappers  and  miners,  and  1,500  veteran  artillery- 
men. This  was  the  last  great  effort  on  the  part  of  Spain  to 
make  head  against  the  French,  and  from  this  time  forward 
the  Spanish  government  wisely  determined  to  rest  content 
with  acting  a  secondaiy  part  in  the  contest. 

To  return  to  the  operations  of  Lord  Wellington.  Active 
but  secret  preparations  had  bed  going  on  for  some  weeks 
for  the  investment  of  Badajoz.  As  early  as  December,  a 
secret  order  had  been  transmitted  to  Lisbon  for  the  con- 
struction  of  twenty-four  pontoons  to  form  a  bridge  at 
Abrantes ;  and  on  the  26th  January  the  preliminaries  for 
besieging  Badajoz  were  definitely  arranged  with  the  com- 
manding engineer  by  Lord  Wellington.  The  battering- 
train,  which  was  embarked  in  large  vessels  as  for  some 
distant  service,  was  transhipped  on  gaining  the  open  sea, 
and  conveyed  in  small  craft  up  the  river  Caldao,  and  landed 
at  Alcacer  de  Sol,  whence  the  guns  were  transported  by 
land  to  the  Guadiana.  On  their  arrival  at  Lord  Wellington's 
head  quarters  at  Elvas,  the  preparations  for  the  siege  were 
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found  to  be  in  a  very  forward  state ;  all  the  tools  and  stores 
had  arriyed :  the  pontoon-bridge  apparatus  had  been  landed 
in  good  order,  from  3,000  to  4,000  gabions  completed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ordnance  had  been  parked  upon  the 
glacis  of  Elvas.  The  train  consisted  of  sixteen  24-pounderSy 
twenty  IS-pounders,  and  sixteen  iron  24-pound  howitzers. 
On  the  15th  of  March  the  pontoon-bridge  was  laid  across 
the  Guadiana,  as  well  as  a  flying  bridge  formed  by  two  large 
Spanish  boats.  The  same  evening  Oeneral  le  Marchant 
passed  the  bridge  with  12,000  men,  and  invested  Badajoz  on 
the  south  side  without  any  opposition.  The  covering  force, 
under  Generals  Graham  and  Hill,  occupied  Merida,  Uerina, 
and  Almandralejos ;  watching  the  country  to  the  south, 
where  Soult  had  an  army  of  35,000  men,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  unite  with  Marmont,  in  order  to  advance  to 
the  relief  of  Badajoz.  The  earrison  was  commanded  by 
General  Fhilipon,  an  officer  of  undoubted  courage,  who  hod 
applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  strengthening  its 
detences ;  and  animated  by  the  recollection  of  its  successiiil 
resistance  on  former  occasions,  seemed  to  promise  an  un- 
usually stout  resistance. 

The  operations  of  the  British  commander  were  conducted 
imder  great  disadvantages.  A  movement  into  Spain,  such 
as  was  now  contemplated  against  Andalusia,  comd  not  bo 
effected  without  magazines  when  there  was  no  harvest  on 
the  ground,  excepting  by  ready  money,  and  at  this  juncture 
his  military  chest  was  all  but  exhausted.  To  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  was  he  straightened  for  means,  that  the  war 
was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  being  totally  arrested 
for  want  of  money. 

When  Lord  Wellington  sat  down  before  Badajoz,  its 
garrison  consisted  of  five  thousand  effective  men,  under  the 
command  of  a  most  distinguished  engineer,  who  had  already 
defended  the  fortress  with  success.  Since  the  former  siege. 
Baron  Fhilipon  had  strengthened  the  place  by  mounting 
additional  guns,  re-trenching  the  castle,  and  securing  Port 
San  Christoval,  which  he  connected  by  a  covered  way  with 
the  bridge  by  which  the  fort  and  city  were  united.  "  The 
Pardaleras,  too,  had  been  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  ma- 
gazines established  in  the  castle,  into  which,  and  into  the 
citadel,  it  was  the  governor's  iut^tion  to  retire,  if  the  place 
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should  be  rendered  no  longer  tenable.  The  enemy  had 
also  formed  galleries  and  trenches  at  each  salient  of  the 
counterscarp,  in  front  of  what  they  supposed  would  be  the 
point  of  attack,  that  they  might  form  mines  under  the 
breaching  batteries,  and  afterwards  sink  shafts  for  other 
mines,  whereby  to  destroy  the  works  in  proportion  as  the 
assailants  should  gain  them,  and  thus  leave  only  a  heap  of 
ruins  if  the  place  should  be  taken.  No  foresight,  indeed, 
had  been  wanting  on  the  governor's  part.  The  peasantry 
having  taken  flight  at  the  first  siege,  and  left  their  lands 
uncultivated,  he  had  given  directions  for  ploughing  them 
with  the  oxen  which  were  intended  for  slaughter,  and  they 
were  sown  by  the  soldiers  within  a  circle  of  3,000  yards : 
the  kitchen  gardens  had  also  been  distributed  among  the 
different  corps  and  the  officers  of  the  stafi^,  and  in  these 
they  had  a  valuable  resource."* 

Convoys  had  reached  Badajoz.  on  the  10th  and  16th  of 
Februarv,  and  the  garrison  was  amply  provisioned.  Part  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  which  they 
had  already  twice  experienced,  voluntarily  quitted  the  place  ; 
and  such  of  the  remainder  as  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  food  to 
maintain  their  families  for  three  months  were  forcibly  ex- 
pelled. In  powder  and  shells  Philipon  was  inadequately 
provided ;  for  two  convoys,  which  had  attempted  to  bring 
nim  a  supply,  had  been  threatened  .by  Hill's  corps,  and 
obliged  to  return  to  Seville. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Badajoz  when,  limited  both  in 
time  and  means.  Lord  Wellington  determined  to  attack  it. 
Although  his  battering-train  was  respectable,  and  by  exer- 
tions under  which  an  iron  constitution  had  nearly  yielded, 
a  tolerable  supply  of  stores  and  ammunition  had  been  ob- 
tained, still  he  was  unprepared  to  undertake  a  formal  siege. 
Mortars  he  had  none,  his  miners  were  few  and  inexpe- 
rienced ;  and  if  his  operations  were  delayed,  an  advance  of 
the  French  armies,  or  even  the  stormy  weather  he  might 
prepare  for  at  the  equinox,  must  certainly  interrupt  the 
investment,  and  render  his  efforts  to  reduce  Badajoz  un- 
availing. 

It  would  appear  that  the  evil  influences  which  occasionally 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  his   star,  proceeded  invariably 

•  Southey. 
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frotn  tliose  allies  with  whose  fortunes  his  own  were  so  in- 
timately blended ;  and  most  of  the  embarrassments  which 
checked  success,  were  producd  by  the  misconduct  or  apathy 
of  those  who  were  termed  frienos.  To  complete  the  sieee 
stores,  those  intended  for  the  use  of  Elvas  nad  been  with- 
drawn, and  conseauently  that  fortress  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  left  defenceless.  From  his  own  magazines  Bodrigo 
had  been  largely  proyisioned;  and  although  his  military 
chest  was  drained  to  the  very  bottom,  stiU  he  left  with 
Vivas,  the  governor,  12,000  dolhurs  to  repair  the  works. 
What,  then,  must  have  been  his  surprise  ana  disgust  on  re- 
ceiving  a  communication  ^m  Carlos  d'Espaila,  stating  that 
Eodrigo  was  but  provisioned  for  twenty-three  days,  and  if 
Marmont  could  establish  a  single  division  between  the  Coa 
and  Agueda,  that  place,  whose  redaction  had  cost  so  much 
British  blood  and  treasure,  must  pass  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

Justly  incensed  at  the  incapacity  of  an  ally  unequal  to 
profit  by  success,  or  retain  a  conquest  achieved  so  dearly  as 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  had  been.  Lord  W  ellington  gave  an  unre- 
served expression  to  his  feelings ;  and  there  are  few  letters 
in  his  voluminous  correspondence  which  conveyed  his  opi- 
nions with  more  pointed  and  merited  severity. 

''The  report  which  you  make  of  Giudiid  Bodrigo  dis- 
tresses me  much.  1  had  hoped  that  when,  by  the  labour  of 
the  British  and  Portuguese  troops,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  government,  1  had,  in  concert  with  General 
Gastanos,  improved  and  repaired  the  works  of  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  so  that  at  all  events  the  place  was  secure  from  a 
coup  de  main,  and  had  lefb  money  in  order  to  complete  the 
execution  of  what  our  troops  had  not  time  to  complete,  1 
should  not  have  been  told  by  your  Excellency,  that  for  want 
of  the  assistance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  British  soldiers,  who 
are  artificers,  and  whose  services  are  required  for  other 
objects  essential  to  the  cause  of  Spain,  the  whole  business  is 
at  a  stand.  Is  it  possible  that  your  Excellency  can  be  in 
earnest  P  Is  it  possible  that  Castile  cwinot  furnish  fifteen 
or  twenty  stone-cutters,  masons,  and  carpenters,  for  the 
repair  of  this  important  post?  How  have  all  the  great  works 
been  performed  which  we  see  in  the  country  P 

''  But  your  Excellency's  letter  suggests  this  melancholy 
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reflection,  that  eyerything,  as  well  of  a  military  as  of  a  labo- 
rious nature,  must  be  perfOTmed  by  British  soldiers." 

After  enumerating  the  various  supplies  he  had  already 
placed  in  Sodrigo,  Lord  Wellington  concludes : — 

"In  writing  this  letter  to  your  Excellency,  I  do  not 
mean  to  make  any  reproach.  I  wish  only  to  place  upon 
record  the  fsicts  as  they  hare  occurred,  and  to  show  to  your 
country  and  to  my  country,  and  the  world,  that  if  this  im- 
portant, place  should  Ml,  or  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  abandon 
plans  important  to  Spain  in  order  to  go  to  its  relief,  the 
fault  is  not  mine."* 

When  Lord  WeUington  and  his  chief  engineer  officer  had 
made  a  close  recotmcmsance  of  Badajoz,  they  discovered  that 
its  defences  had  been  greatly  improved  and  strengthened 
since  the  former  siege.  The  scarps  wei*e  many  of  them 
heightened,  the  outworks  strongly  flnished,  and  a  portion  of 
the  enceinte  was  covered  by  an  impassable  inundation. 
Philipon  had  also  put  the  castle  in  so  complete  a  state  of 
defence,  that  a  regular  attack  upon  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  British  army  having  no  miners ;  sappers  with- 
out experience  ;  no  mortars  ;  and  a  very  inadequate  propor- 
lion  of  guns  for  the  siege  of  so  well  armed  and  well  provided 
a  fortress.  Had  the  means  been  at  hand,  there  was  not 
time  for  the  patient  process  of  a  regular  siege ;  and  as  its 
walls  could  not,  like  those  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  be  breached 
from  a  distance.  Lord  Wellington  determined  by  a  bold 
effort  to  make  hims^  master  of  a  detached  fort  called  the 
Picurina,  from  whose  site  the  escarp  of  one  front  could  be 
seen  low  enough  to  be  breached  with  effect, 

•  Dated,  Camp  before  Bad^oz,  20th  March»  1812. 
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CHAPTEB  XIV. 

Siege  of  Badiyoz — ^State  of  the  ]>efeiioeS">SoHae  of  the  Chvrieon-^ 
Tremendous  reriitanoe  of  the  Besieged — Assaalfc  on  the  Ficnriiui — 
The  Stomi. 

Ths  works  of  Badsjoz,  in  tbeir  relAiive  strengtb,  varied 
confiidrarablj.  About  the  middle  of  the  kst  century  a  rojal 
order  was  issued  to  rebuild  the  enceinte  of  the  fortress ;  but 
it  was  80  partially  effected,  that  although  new  bastions  were 
erected,  the  original  curtains  were  suffered  to  remain.  These 
being  extremely  low  and  of  loose  construction,  were  breached 
by  the  Erench  with  little  difficulty ;  and  apprized  that  their 
masonry  was  very  bad,  Lord  Wellington,  in  his  dispositicms 
for  the  siege,  took  care  to  arail  himself  of  this  information. 
As  the  counter*guard  in  front  of  the  right  face  of  La 
Trinidada  had  been  left  unfinished,  the  main  scarp  of  the 
bastion  might  be  seen  sufficiently  low  down  fi'om  the  hill 
on  which  Fort  Picurina  stands,  to  be  breached  from  thence. 
Li  consequence,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  parallel 
which  should  embrace  Fort  Picurina  with  its  left,  and  ex- 
tend so  far  to  the  right,  as  to  form  a  first  parallel  against 
the  place,  in  which  enfilading  batteries  might  be  esta])lished 
to  keep  under  the  fire  of  all  the  fJEices  and  flanks  bearing  on 
the  Picurina  hill ;  also  to  throw  up  batteries  on  the  left  of 
the  parallel  to  injure  the  front  defences  of  Fort  Picurina, 
and  to  plunge  into  its  interior  with  small  charges,  fired  at 
high  elevations,  so  as  to  break  down  the  palisades  along  its 
gorge. 

During  the  night  of  the  17th,  whicb  was  wet  and  stormy, 
Lord  Wellington  broke  ground  in  front  of  the  Picurina 
within  160  yards  of  the  fort.  The  tempestuous  state  of  the 
weather  favoured  the  operation  so  far  as  to  enable  the  work- 
men to  proceed,  undiscovered  by  the  enemy,  until  day- 
break, by  which  time  the  approaches  were  three  feet  deep. 
Ihiring  the  18th  the  work  continued ;  the  relief  improving 
the  pairallel ;  and  the  garrison,  which  had  been  strongly  re- 
inforced, keeping  up  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry  on  the 
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place,  and  numbers  of  both  were  blown  into  the 

mUitary  importance  of  Cindad  Bodrigo  rendered  it  a 
)le  conquest ;  and  its  capture  placed  in  Lord  Welling- 
hands  80  French  officers  and  1,500  men.  The  arsenal 
>undantly  supplied ;  and  besides  the  artillery  of  the 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  mounted  guns, 
font's  battering-train  was  taken  with  the  fortress. 
3  rapid  reduction  of  Giudad  Sodrigo  was  unparalleled 
f'l&odem  war,  and  its  fall  was  so  unexpected,  tnat  Mar- 
it's  efforts  to  relieve  it  were  scarcely  conceived  and  corn- 
iced, before  the  tidings  reached  it  that  the  fortress  he 
^l^ized  so  highly  was  lost.  By  the  lowest  estimate  of  time  it 
iha  calculated  that  four-and-twenty  days  would  be  required 
to  bring  the  sie^  to  a  successful  issue.  On  the  8th,  ground 
was  broken;  and  on  the  19th,  the  British  colours  were  flying 
from  the  flag-staff  of  the  citadel.  Massena,  after  a  tedious 
bombardment,  took  a  full  month  to  reduce  it ;  Wellington 
carried  it  by  assault  in  eleven  days.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Marmont,  in  his  despatch  to  Berthier,  was  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  rapid  reduction  of  a  place,  respecting  whose 
present  safety  and  ultimate  relief  he  had  previoudy  ior- 
Bvarded  the  most  encouraging  assurances. 

The  splendid  achievement  of  the  conqueror  of  -  Eodrigo 
obtained  an  honourable  requital.  He  was  advanced,  in  Spain, 
;o  the  rank  of  a  grandee  of  the  first  order,  with  the  title  of 
Duque  de  Ciudad  Eodrigo ;  by  the  Portuguese  he  was  made 
If  arquis  of  Torres  Yedras ;  and  at  home,  raised  to  the  earl- 
lom  of  "Wellington,  with  %a  increased  annuity  of  2,000Z. 
.  year.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Lower  House, 
rnen  the  grant  for  supporting  his  additional  honours  was 
»roposed,  "  Mr.  Canning  took  occasion  to  state,  that  a 
evenue  of  5,000/.  fl  year  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Wel- 
ington  by  the  Portuguese  government,  when  they  conferred 
pen  him  the  title  of  Conde  de  Vimiero ;  that  as  captain- 
eneral  of  Spain,  5,000/.  a-year  had  been  offered  him,  and 
yOOOl,  as  marshal  in  the  Portuguese  service,  all  of  which  he 
ad  declined,  saying,  *  he  would  receive  nothing  fiwm  Spain 
ad  Portugal  in  their  present  state :  he  had  only  done  his 
uty  to  his  country,  and  to  his  country  alone  he  would  look 
fr  reward.'  "     The  thanks  of  Parliament,  both  to  himself 
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and  bis  army,  were  of  coarse  voted  unanimously,  and  at  his 
suggestion,  the  Prince  Regent  conferred  the  Order  of  the 
Sath  on  Lieutenant- G-enerals  Grraham  and  Hill. 

No  sooner  was  Ciudad  Bodrigo  placed  in  a  thorough 
state  of  defence,  than  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  once  more  occupied  by  a  garrison  and  a  governor  of  that 
country.  This  done,  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  British  army  commenced  their  march  for  Alemtejo, 
arriving  on  the  11th  at  Elvas,  whither  the  other  divisions 
followed  them  in  due  course.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  had 
collected  60,000  men,  and  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
Eodrigo,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  bewildered  by  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  and  the  reinstatement 
of  its  defences.  He  was  the  more  chagrined,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  promised  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Berthier,  written  on 
the  16th  of  January,  a  complete  victory. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  successes  obtained  by  the  British  arms  at 
Arreyo  Molinos,  Tarifa,  and  Ciudad  Bocfrigo,  the  capture  of 
Blake's  army,  cooped  up  to  the  number  of  20fiOO,  in  tne  popu- 
lous city  of  V  alencia,  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  last  deduc- 
tion from  the  Spanish  force  was  almost  less  to  be  regretted 
than  the  loss  of  fifty  experienced  artillery  officers  educated  at 
Legona,  400  sappers  and  miners,  and  1,500  veteran  artillery- 
men. This  was  the  last  great  effort  on  the  part  of  Spain  to 
make  head  against  the  French,  and  from  this  time  forward 
the  Spanish  government  wisely  determined  to  rest  content 
with  acting  a  secondary  part  in  the  contest. 

To  return  to  the  operations  of  Lord  Wellington.  Active 
but  secret  preparations  had  bavi  going  on  for  some  weeks 
for  the  investment  of  Badajoz.  As  early  as  December,  jbl 
secret  order  had  been  transmitted  to  Lisbon  for  the  con- 
struction of  twenty-four  pontoons  to  form  a  bridge  at 
Abrantes ;  and  on  the  26th  January  the  preliminaries  for 
besieging  Badajoz  were  definitely  arranged  with  the  com- 
manding engineer  by  Lord  Wellington.  The  battering- 
train,  which  wafl  embarked  in  large  vessels  as  for  some 
distant  service,  was  transhipped  on  gaining  the  open  sea, 
and  conveyed  in  small  craft  up  the  river  Caldao,  ana  landed 
at  Alcacer  de  Sol,  whence  the  guns  were  transported  by 
land  to  the  Quadiana.  On  their  arrival  at  Lord  Wellington's 
head  quarters  at  Elv^,  the  preparations  for  the  siege  were 
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found  to  be  in  a  yery  forward  state ;  all  tbe  tools  and  stores 
Iiad  arrived :  the  pontoon-bridge  apparatus  bad  been  landed 
in  good  order,  m>m  3,000  to  4,000  gabions  completed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ordnance  bad  been  parked  upon  tbe 
glacis  of  Elyas.  The  train  consisted  of  sixteen  24-pounder8y 
twenty  18-pounders,  and  sixteen  iron  24-poiind  howitzers. 
On  the  15th  of  March  the  pontoon-bridge  was  laid  across 
the  Guadiana,  as  well  as  a  fljmg  bridge  formed  by  two  large 
Spanish  boats.  The  same  evening  General  le  Marchant 
passed  the  bridge  with  12,000  men,  and  invested  Badajoz  on 
the  south  side  without  any  opposition.  The  covering  force, 
under  Generals  Graham  and  Hill,  occupied  Merida,  Llerina, 
and  Almandralejos ;  watching  the  country  to  the  south, 
where  Soult  had  an  army  of  85,000  men,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  unite  with  Marmont,  in  order  to  advance  to 
the  relief  of  Badajoz.  The  |;arrison  was  commanded  by 
General  Philipon,  an  officer  of  undoubted  courage,  who  hod 
applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  strengthening  its 
defences ;  and  animated  Dy  the  recollection  of  its  successful 
resistance  on  former  occasions,  seemed  to  promise  an  un- 
usually stout  resistance. 

The  operations  of  the  British  commander  were  conducted 
under  great  disadvantages.  A  movement  into  Spain,  such 
as  was  now  contemplated  acainst  Andalusia,  could  not  bo 
effected  without  magazines  when  there  was  no  harvest  on 
the  ground,  excepting  by  ready  money,  and  at  this  juncture 
his  military  chest  was  all  but  exhausted.  To  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  was  he  straightened  for  means,  that  the  war 
was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  being  totally  arrested 
for  want  of  money. 

When  Lord  Wellington  sat  down  before  Badajoz,  its 
garrison  consisted  of  five  thousand  effective  men,  under  the 
command  of  a  most  distinguished  engineer,  who  had  already 
defended  the  fortress  with  success.  Since  the  former  siege. 
Baron  Philipon  had  strengthened  the  place  by  mounting 
additional  guns,  re-trenching  the  castle,  and  securing  Port 
San  Chrifitoval,  which  he  connected  by  a  covered  way  with 
the  bridge  by  which  the  fort  and  city  were  united.  "  The 
Pardaleras,  too,  had  been  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  ma- 
gazines established  in  the  castle,  into  which,  and  into  the 
citadel,  it  was  the  governor's  iut^tion  to  retire,  if  the  place 
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should  be  rendered  no  longer  tenable.  The  enemy  had 
also  formed  galleries  and  trenches  at  each  salient  of  the 
counterscarp,  in  front  of  what  they  supposed  would  be  the 
point  of  attack,  that  they  might  form  mines  under  the 
breaching  batteries,  and  afterwards  sink  shafts  for  other 
mines,  whereby  to  destroy  the  works  in  proportion  as  the 
assailants  should  gain  them,  and  thus  leave  only  a  heap  of 
ruins  if  the  place  should  be  taken.  No  foresight,  indeed, 
had  been  wanting  on  the  governor's  part.  The  peasantry 
having  taken  flight  at  the  first  siege,  and  left  their  lands 
uncultivated,  he  had  given  directions  for  ploughing  them 
with  the  oxen  which  were  intended  for  slaughter,  and  they 
were  sown  by  the  soldiers  within  a  circle  of  3,000  yards : 
the  kitchen  gardens  had  also  been  distributed  among  the 
different  corps  and  the  officers  of  the  staff,  and  in  these 
they  had  a  valuable  resource."* 

Convoys  had  reached  Badajoz  on  the  10th  and  16th  of 
Februarv,  and  the  garrison  was  amply  provisioned.  Part  of 
the  inha\)itants,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  which  they 
had  already  twice  experienced,  voluntarily  quitted  the  place  ; 
and  such  of  the  remainder  as  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  food  to 
maintain  their  families  for  three  months  were  forcibly  ex- 
pelled. In  powder  and  shells  Fhilipon  was  inadequately 
provided ;  for  two  convoys,  which  had  attempted  to  bring 
nim  a  supply,  had  been  threatened  .by  Hill's  corps,  and 
obliged  to  return  to  Seville. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Badajoz  when,  limited  both  in 
time  and  means.  Lord  Wellington  determined  to  attack  it. 
Although  his  battering-train  was  respectable,  and  by  exer- 
tions under  which  an  iron  constitution  had  nearly  yielded, 
a  tolerable  supply  of  stores  and  ammunition  had  been  ob- 
tained, still  he  was  unprepared  to  undertake  a  formal  siege. 
Mortars  he  had  none,  nis  miners  were  few  and  inexpe- 
rienced ;  and  if  his  operations  were  delayed,  an  advance  of 
the  French  armies,  or  even  the  stormy  weather  he  might 
prepare  for  at  the  equinox,  must  certainly  interrupt  the 
investment,  and  render  his  efforts  to  reduce  Badajoz  un- 
availing. 

It  would  appear  that  the  evil  influences  which  occasionally 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  his   star,  proceeded  invariably 

•  Southey. 
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frotn  those  allies  with  whose  fortunes  his  own  were  so  in- 
timately blended ;  and  most  of  the  embarrassments  which 
checked  success,  were  producd  bv  the  misconduct  or  apathy 
of  those  who  were  termed  frienos.  To  complete  the  siege 
stores,  those  intended  for  the  use  of  Elvas  nad  been  with- 
drawn, and  conseauently  that  fortress  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  left  defenceless.  From  his  own  magazines  Eodrigo 
bad  been  largely  provisioned;  and  although  his  militanr 
chest  was  drained  to  the  yery  bottom,  stiU  he  left  with 
Vivas,  the  governor,  12,000  aolliurs  to  repair  the  works. 
What,  then,  must  have  been  his  surprise  ana  disgust  on  re- 
ceiving a  communication  from  Carlos  d'Espaila,  stating  that 
Eodrigo  was  but  provisioned  for  twenty-three  days,  and  if 
Marmont  could  establish  a  single  division  between  the  Coa 
and  Agueda,  that  place,  whose  redaction  had  cost  so  much 
British  blood  and  treasure,  must  pass  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

Justly  incensed  at  the  incapacity  of  an  ally  unequal  to 
profit  by  success,  or  retain  a  conquest  achieved  so  dearly  as 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  had  been,  Lord  Wellington  gave  an  unre- 
served expression  to  his  feelings ;  and  there  are  few  letters 
in  his  voluminous  correspondence  which  conveyed  his  opi- 
nions with  more  pointed  and  merited  severity. 

"The  report  which  you  make  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  dis- 
tresses me  much.  1  had  hoped  that  when^  by  the  labour  of 
the  British  and  Portuguese  troops,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  government,  1  had,  in  concert  with  General 
Casta iios,  improved  and  repaired  the  works  of  Ciudad 
Eodrigo,  so  that  at  all  events  the  place  was  secure  from  a 
coup  de  main,  and  had  left  money  in  order  to  complete  the 
execution  of  what  our  troops  had  not  time  to  complete,  I 
should  not  have  been  told  by  your  Excellency,  that  for  want 
of  the  assistance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  British  soldiers,  who 
are  artificers,  and  whose  services  are  required  for  other 
objects  essential  to  the  cause  of  Spain,  the  whole  business  is 
at  a  stand.  Is  it  possible  that  your  Excellency  can  be  in 
earnest  ?  Is  it  possible  that  Castile  cannot  furnish  fifteen 
or  twenty  stone-cutters,  masons,  and  carpenters,  for  the 
repair  of  this  important  post?  How  have  all  the  great  works 
been  performed  which  we  see  in  the  country  ? 

"  But  your  Excellency's  letter  suggests  this  melancholy 
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reflection,  that  eyerything,  aa  well  of  a  militaiy  as  of  a  labo- 
rious nature,  must  be  peif armed  by  British  soldiers." 

Afber  enumerating  the  various  supplies  he  had  already 
plaeed  in  Bodrigo,  Lord  Wellington  concludes : — 

"In  writing  this  letter  to  your  Excellency,  I  do  not 
mean  to  make  any  reproach.  I  wish  only  to  place  upon 
record  the  fects  as  th^  have  occurred,  and  to  show  to  your 
country  and  to  my  country,  and  the  world,  that  if  this  im- 
portant, place  should  Ml,  or  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  abandon 
plans  important  to  Spain  in  order  to  go  to  its  relief,  the 
fault  is  not  mine."* 

When  Lord  Wellington  and  his  chief  engineer  officer  had 
made  a  close  recomumsanee  of  Badajoz,  they  discovered  that 
its  defences  had  been  greatly  improved  and  strengthened 
since  the  former  siege.  The  scarps  wei-e  many  of  them 
heightened,  the  ontworks  strongly  finished,  and  a  portion  of 
the  enceinte  was  covered  by  an  impassable  inundation. 
Philipon  had  also  put  the  castle  in  so  complete  a  state  of 
defence,  that  a  regular  attack  upon  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  British  army  having  no  miners ;  sappers  with- 
out experience ;  no  mortars  ;  and  a  very  inadequate  propor- 
tion ojf  guns  for  the  siege  of  so  well  armed  and  well  provided 
a  fortress.  Had  the  means  been  at  hand,  there  was  not 
time  for  the  patient  process  of  a  regular  siege ;  and  as  its 
walls  could  not,  like  fiiose  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  be  breached 
from  a  distance,  Lord  Wellington  determined  by  a  bold 
effort  to  make  himsdf  master  of  a  detached  fort  called  the 
Picurina,  from  whose  site  the  escarp  of  one  front  could  be 
seen  low  enough  to  be  breached  with  effect, 

•  Dated,  Camp  before  Bad^oz,  20th  March,  1812. 
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CHAPTBE  XIV. 

ffiege  of  Badiyoz — Stai»  of  the  Defences — Sortie  of  the  GerrieoiH— > 
Tremendotis  reiietaiioe  of  the  Berieged — AMaolt  on  the  Flearinft — 
The  Storm. 

Thx  works  of  Badajoz,  in  their  relative  thvn^h,  Taried 
coDBiderablj.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj  a  rojal 
order  was  issued  to  rebuild  the  enceinte  of  the  fortress ;  but 
it  was  so  partiallj  effected,  that  although  new  bastions  were 
erected,  the  original  curtains  were  suffered  to  remain.  These 
being  extremelj  low  and  of  loose  construction,  were  breached 
bf  the  French  with  little  difficulty ;  and  apprized  that  their 
masonrj  was  very  bad,  Lord  Weflington,  in  his  dispositions 
for  the  siege,  took  care  to  ayail  himself  of  this  information. 
As  the  counter-guard  in  front  of  the  right  face  of  La 
Trinidada  had  been  left  unfinished,  the  main  scarp  of  the 
bastion  might  be  seen  sufficiently  low  down  fix>m  the  hill 
on  which  Fort  Picunna  stands,  to  be  breached  from  thence. 
Li  consequence,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  parallel 
which  should  embrace  Fort  Ficurina  with  its  left,  and  ex- 
tend so  far  to  the  right,  as  to  form  a  first  parallel  against 
the  place,  in  which  enfilading  batteries  might  be  established 
to  keep  under  the  fire  of  all  the  feK^es  and  fianks  bearing  on 
the  Ficimna  hill ;  also  to  throw  up  batteries  on  the  left  of 
the  parallel  to  injure  the  front  defences  of  Fort  Picurina, 
and  to  plunge  into  its  interior  with  small  charges,  fired  at 
high  elevations,  so  as  to  break  down  the  palisades  along  its 
gorge. 

Ihiring  the  night  of  the  17th,  which  was  wet  and  stormy, 
Lord  Wellington  broke  ground  in  firont  of  the  Picurina 
within  160  yards  of  the  fort.  The  tempestuous  state  of  the 
weather  favoured  the  operation  so  far  as  to  enable  the  work- 
men to  proceed,  undiscovered  by  the  enemy,  imtil  day- 
break, by  which  time  the  approaches  were  three  feet  deep. 
During  the  18th  the  work  continued ;  the  relief  improving 
the  parallel ;  and  the  garrison,  which  had  been  strongly  re- 
inforced, keeping  up  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry  on  the 
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^nd  when  he  appeared  in  the  royal  box,  the  air  rang  with 
the  acclamations  of  12,000  spectators;  he  could  not  walk 
by  daylight  for  the  pressure  of  the  multitudes  who  gathered 
round  him ;  yet  the  troops  who  had  helped  to  produce  this 
excitement,  were  wanting  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Lord  Wellington  should 
have  learned  to  despise  the  hollow  and  unsubstantial  homage 
that  was  heaped  upon  him  and  his  followers.  Don  Carlos 
de  Espana  having  been  nominated  Governor  of  Madrid^,  and 
a  new  constitution  prepared  by  the  Cortes,  the  people  for 
many  days  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing;  but  beyond 
noisy  ebullitions  of  gratitude,  they  did  little  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  their  estimate  of  the  services  which  had  afforded 
them  so  much  happiness. 

In  order  to  describe  the  precise  situation  of  Lord  Wei' 
lington  at  this  juncture,  a  glance  at  the  operations  of  the 

Eortion  of  his  army  detached  under  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
ecomes  indispensable.  Having  secured  Lord  Wellington's 
right  flank  by  destroying  the  bridge  and  forts  of  Almaraz, 
that  gallant  officer  returned  to  the  southward  of  the  G-ua- 
diana.  Soult,  occupied  before  Cadiz  and  in  checking  £al* 
lasteros,  had  not  sought  to  molest  Sir  Eowland,  although 
he  desired  above  all  things  to  force  him  across  the  Tagus. 
The  importance  of  preserving  the  force  of  Ballasteros  intact 
was  indubitable.  That  officer,  however,  with  the  aecus* 
tomed  wisdom  of  Spanish  commanders,  advanced  into  the 
open  country  with  8000  men,  attacked  General  Conroux  in 
an  entrenched  position  at  Bernos,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  got  beaten  with  heavy  loss  for  his  pains.  Mean- 
while, Sir  Eowland  Hill  having  been  reinforced,  advanced  to 
Zafra ;  upon  which  Drouet,  who  had  commanded  the  division 
opposed  to  him,  fell  back  to  Azuaga.  An  affair  of  cavalry^ 
in  which  General  Slade  appears  to  have  acted  with  some 
indiscretion,  occurred  at  this  time,  by  which  a  loss  of  116 
killed  and  wounded  was  occasioned  to  the  AUies.  The 
Boyals  and  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  had  advanced  to  Llera,  to 
cover  a  reconnoisscmce  of  the  Conde  de  Peime  Villemar 
towards  Azuaga,  and  having  encountered  two  regiments  of 
French  cavalry,  attacked  them;  and  following  up  a  suc- 
cessful charge  too  rashly,  were  charged  by  the  French 
reserve  and  repulsed.    These  displays  of  impetuous  valour 
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place,  and  numbers  of  both  were  blown  into  tbe 

mQitary  importance  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  rendered  it  a 
conquest ;  and  its  capture  placed  in  Lord  Welling- 
ds  80  French  ofScers  and  1,500  men.  The  arseiuu 
dantly  supplied ;  and  besides  the  artillery  of  the 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  mounted  guns, 
iont's  battering-train  was  taken  with  the  fortress, 
rapid  reduction  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  unparalleled 
em  war,  and  its  fall  was  so  unexpected,  tnat  Mar- 
*s  efforts  to  relieve  it  were  scarcely  conceived  and  com- 
d,  before  the  tidings  reached  it  that  the  fortress  he 
d  so  highly  was  lost.  By  the  lowest  estimate  of  time  it 
calculated  that  four-and-twenty  days  would  be  required 
f^  bring  the  sie^e  to  a  successful  issue.  On  the  8th,  ground 
was  broken;  and  on  the  19th,  the  British  colours  were  flying 
6om  the  flag-staff  of  the  citadel.  Massena,  after  a  tedious 
bombardment,  took  a  full  month  to  reduce  it ;  Wellington 
carried  it  by  assault  in  eleven  days.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Marmont,  in  his  despatch  to  Berthier,  was  puzzled  te 
account  for  the  rapid  reduction  of  a  place,  respecting  whose 
present  safety  and  ultimate  relief  he  had  previoudy  for- 
warded the  most  encouraging  assurances. 

The  splendid  achievement  of  the  conqueror  of  -  Bodrigo 
obtained  an  honourable  requital.  He  was  advanced,  in  Spain, 
to  the  rank  of  a  grandee  of  the  first  order,  with  the  titl§  of 
Duque  de  Ciudad  Bodrigo ;  by  the  Portuguese  he  was  made 
Marquis  of  Torres  Vedras  ;  and  at  home,  raised  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Wellington,  with  %a  increased  annuity  of  2,000Z. 
a  year.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Lower  House, 
wnen  the  grant  for  supporting  his  additional  honours  was 
proposed,  "  Mr.  Canning  took  occasion  to  state,  that  a 
-revenue  of  5,000Z.  i  year  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Wel- 
lington by  the  Portuguese  government,  when  they  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  Conde  de  Vimiero ;  that  as  captain- 

feneral  of  Spain,  5,000?.  a-year  had  been  offered  him,  and 
,000?.  as  marsh^  in  the  Portuguese  service,  all  of  which  he 
had  declined,  saying,  *  he  would  receive  nothing  fix)m  Spain 
mid  Portugal  in  their  present  state :  he  had  only  done  his 
duty  to  his  country,  and  to  his  country  alone  he  would  look 
for  reward.'  "     The  thanks  of  Parliament,  both  to  himself 
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and  his  army,  were  of  coarse  voted  unanimously,  and  at  his 
suggestion,  the  Prince  Regent  conferred  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  on  Lieutenant- G-enerals  Graham  and  Hill. 

No  sooner  was  Ciudad  Eodrigo  placed  in  a  thorough 
state  of  defence,  than  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  once  more  occupied  hv  a  garrison  and  a  governor  of  that 
country.  This  done,  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  British  army  commenced  their  march  for  Alemtejo, 
arriving  on  the  11th  at  Elvas,  whither  the  other  divisions 
followed  them  in  due  course.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  had 
collected  60,000  men,  and  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
Bodrigo,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  bewildered  by  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  and  the  reinstatement 
of  its  defences.  He  was  the  more  chagrined,  inasmuch  Jia 
he  had  promised  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Berthier,  written  on 
the  16th  of  January,  a  complete  victory. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  successes  obtained  by  the  British  arms  at 
Arreyo  Molinos,  Tarifa,  and  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  the  capture  of 
Blake's  army,  cooped  up  to  the  number  of  20,()00,  in  the  popu- 
lous city  of  V  alencia,  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  last  deduc- 
tion from  the  Spanish  force  was  almost  less  to  be  regretted 
than  the  loss  of  fifty  experienced  artiUery  officers  educated  at 
Legona,  400  sappers  and  miners,  and  1,500  veteran  artillery- 
men. This  was  the  last  great  effort  on  the  part  of  Spain  to 
make  head  against  the  French,  and  &om  this  time  forward 
the  Spanish  government  wisely  determined  to  rest  content 
with  acting  a  secondary  part  in  the  contest. 

To  return  to  the  operations  of  Lord  Wellington.  Active 
but  secret  preparations  had  bem  going  on  for  some  weeks 
for  the  investment  of  Badajoz.  As  early  as  December,  a 
secret  order  had  been  transmitted  to  Lisbon  for  the  con- 
struction of  twenty-four  pontoons  to  form  a  bridge  at 
Abrantes ;  and  on  the  26th  January  the  preliminaries  for 
besieging  Badajoz  were  definitely  arrangea  with  the  com- 
mancSng  engineer  by  Lord  Wellington.  The  battering- 
train,  which  was  embarked  in  large  vessels  as  for  some 
distant  service,  was  transhipped  on  gaining  the  open  sea, 
and  conveyed  in  small  craft  up  the  river  Caldao,  and  landed 
at  Alcacer  de  Sol,  whence  the  guns  were  transported  by 
land  to  the  Guadiana.  On  their  arrival  at  Lord  Wellington's 
head  quarters  at  Elvas,  the  preparations  for  the  siege  were 
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found  to  be  in  a  very  forward  state ;  all  the  tools  and  storea 
had  arrived :  the  pontoon-bridge  apparatus  had  been  landed 
in  good  order,  &om  3,000  to  4,000  gabions  completed, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ordnance  had  been  parked  upon  the 
glacis  of  Elvas.  The  train  consisted  of  sixteen  24»pounder8y 
twenty  18-pounders,  and  sixteen  iron  24-pound  howitzers. 
On  the  15th  of  March  the  pontoon-bridge  was  laid  acrosa 
the  Guadiana,  as  well  as  a  flying  bridge  formed  by  two  large 
Spanish  boats.  The  same  evening  General  le  Marchant 
passed  the  bridge  with  12,000  men,  and  invested  Badajos  on 
the  south  side  without  any  opposition.  The  covering  force, 
under  Generals  Graham  and  Hill,  occupied  Merida,  Llerina, 
and  Almandralejos ;  watching  the  country  to  the  south, 
where  Soult  had  an  army  of  85,000  men,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  unite  with  Marmont,  in  order  to  advance  to 
the  relief  of  Badajoz.  The  earrison  was  commanded  by 
General  Philipon,  an  officer  01  undoubted  courage,  who  hod 
applied  himself  vigorouslv  to  the  task  of  strengthening  its 
defences ;  and  animated  by  the  recollection  of  its  successful 
resistance  on  former  occasions,  seemed  to  promise  an  un- 
usually stout  resistance. 

The  operations  of  the  British  commander  were  conducted 
under  great  disadvantages.  A  movement  into  Spain,  such 
as  was  now  contemplated  against  Andalusia,  could  not  be 
effected  without  magazines  when  there  was  no  harvest  on 
the  ground,  excepting  by  readv  monev,  and  at  this  juncture 
his  military  chest  was  all  but  exhausted.  To  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  was  he  straightened  for  means,  that  the  war 
was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  being  totaUy  arrested 
for  want  of  money. 

When  Lord  Wellington  sat  down  before  Badajoz,  its 
garrison  consisted  of  five  thousand  effective  men,  under  the 
command  of  a  most  distinguished  engineer,  who  had  already 
defended  the  fortress  with  success.  Since  the  former  siege. 
Baron  Philipon  had  strengthened  the  place  by  mounting 
additional  guns,  re-trenching  the  castle,  and  securing  Port 
San  Christoval,  which  he  connected  by  a  covered  way  with 
the  bridge  by  which  the  fort  and  city  were  united.  "  The 
Pardaleras,  too,  had  been  repaired  and  strengthened,  and  ma- 
gazines established  in  the  castle,  into  which,  and  into  the 
citadel,  it  was  the  governor's  iutcaition  to  retire,  if  the  place 
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should  be  rendered  no  longer  tenable.  The  enemy  had 
also  formed  galleries  and  trenches  at  each  salient  of  the 
counterscarp,  in  front  of  what  they  supposed  would  be  the 
point  of  attack,  that  they  might  form  mines  under  the 
breaching  batteries,  and  afterwards  sink  shafts  for  other 
mines,  whereby  to  destroy  the  works  in  proportion  as  the 
assailants  should  gain  them,  and  thus  leave  only  a  heap  of 
ruins  if  the  place  should  be  taken.  No  foresight,  indeed, 
had  been  wanting  on  the  governor's  part.  The  peasantry 
having  taken  flight  at  the  first  siege,  and  left  their  lancb 
uncultivated,  he  had  given  directions  for  ploughing  them 
with  the  oxen  which  were  intended  for  slaughter,  and  they 
were  sown  by  the  soldiers  within  a  circle  of  3,000  yards : 
the  kitchen  gardens  had  also  been  distributed  among  the 
different  corps  and  the  officers  of  the  staff,  and  in  these 
they  had  a  valuable  resource."* 

Convoys  had  reached  Badajoz  on  the  10th  and  16th  of 
Februarv,  and  the  garrison  was  amply  provisioned.  Part  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  which  they 
had  already  twice  experienced,  voluntarily  quitted  the  place  ; 
and  such  of  the  remainder  as  had  not  a  sufaciency  of  food  to 
maintain  their  families  for  three  months  were  forcibly  ex- 
pelled. In  powder  and  shells  Fhilipon  was  inadequately 
Erovided ;  for  two  convoys,  which  had  attempted  to  bring 
im  a  supply,  had  been  threatened  iby  Hill's  corps,  and 
obliged  to  return  to  Seville. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Eadajoz  when,  limited  both  in 
time  and  means.  Lord  Wellington  determined  to  attack  it. 
Although  his  battering-train  was  respectable,  and  by  exer- 
tions under  which  an  iron  constitution  had  nearly  yielded, 
a  tolerable  supply  of  stores  and  ammunition  had  been  ob- 
tained, still  he  was  unprepared  to  undertake  a  formal  siege. 
Mortars  he  had  none,  nis  miners  were  few  and  inexpe- 
rienced ;  and  if  his  operations  were  delayed,  an  advance  of 
the  Prench  armies,  or  even  the  stormy  weather  he  might 
prepare  for  at  the  equinox,  must  certainly  interrupt  the 
investment,  and  render  his  efforts  to  reduce  Badajoz  un- 
availing. 

It  would  appear  that  the  evil  influences  which  occasionally 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  his   star,  proceeded  invariably 

•  Soathey. 
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Tom  those  allies  with  whose  fortunes  his  own  were  so  in- 
nmately  blended ;  and  most  of  the  embarrassments  which 
checked  success,  were  producd  by  the  misconduct  or  apathy 
)f  those  who  were  termed  frienos.  To  complete  the  sieee 
itores,  those  intended  for  the  use  of  Elvas  nad  been  with- 
Irawn,  and  conseouently  that  fortress  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  left  defenceless.  From  his  own  magazines  Bodrigo 
lad  been  largely  provisioned;  and  although  his  military 
(heat  was  drained  to  the  very  bottom,  stiO  he  left  with 
Vivas,  the  goyemor,  12,000  dollars  to  repair  the  works. 
What,  then,  must  have  been  his  surprise  ana  disgust  on  re- 
ceiving a  communication  from  Carlos  d'Espafta,  stating  that 
iodrigo  was  but  provisioned  for  twenty-three  days,  and  if 
^armont  could  establish  a  single  division  between  the  Coa 
md  Agueda,  that  place,  whose  reduction  had  cost  so  much 
British  blood  and  treasure,  must  pass  again  into  the  hands 
tf  the  enemy. 

Justly  incensed  at  the  incapacity  of  an  ally  unequal  to 
profit  by  success,  or  retain  a  conquest  achieved  so  dearly  as 
^iudad  Bodrigo  had  been,  Lord  WeUineton  gave  an  unre- 
erved  expression  to  his  feelings ;  and  there  are  few  letters 
a  his  voluminous  correspondence  which  conveyed  his  opi- 
lions  with  more  pointed  and  merited  severity. 

'^The  report  which  you  make  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  dis- 
resses  me  much.  1  had  hoped  that  when,  by  the  labour  of 
he  British  and  Portuguese  troops,  and  at  the  expense  of 
he  British  government,  1  had,  in  concert  with  G^eneral 
Dastafios,  improved  and  repaired  the  works  of  Ciudad 
lodrigo,  so  that  at  all  events  the  place  was  secure  from  a 
oiip  de  main,  and  had  left  money  in  order  to  complete  the 
xecution  of  what  our  troops  had  not  time  to  complete,  I 
hould  not  have  been  told  by  your  Excellency,  that  for  want 
f  the  assistance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  British  soldiers,  who 
re  artificers,  and  whose  services  are  required  for  other 
bjects  essential  to  the  cause  of  Spain,  the  whole  business  is 
t  a  stand.  Is  it  possible  that  your  ExceUency  can  be  in 
amest  ?  Is  it  possible  that  Castile  cannot  furnish  fifteen 
r  twenty  stone-cutters,  masons,  and  carpenters,  for  the 
spair  of  this  important  post?  How  have  all  the  great  works 
een  performed  which  we  see  in  the  country  ? 

''  But  your  Excellency's  letter  suggests  this  melancholy 
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They  had  been  working  for  twelve  days,  exposed  to  a  close 
and  well-directed  fire  from  the  urtillery  of  the  castle,  without 
a  useftd  shot  having  been  fired  from  their  own  batteries  in 
their  support.  As  the  spirits  of  the  troops  sank,  disdpli&a 
proportionately  relaxed:  and  neither  officero  nor  men  peiv 
lormed  their  duty  in  the  trenches  with  the  zeal  and  afaimt  j 
which  they  had  previously  exhibited.  In  a  letter  to  Maav 
shal  Beresford,  Lord  Wellington  remarks :  '*  Something  or 
other  has  made  a  terrible  salteration  in  the  troops  for  ^h& 
worse.  They  have  lately,  in  several  instances,  behaved  veiy 
ill ;  and  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ^serrioe^ 
or  their  want  of  pay,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  they  are  not  at  ali 
in  the  style  they  were.  I  am  lather  inclined  to  attribute 
their  miabehaviour  to  the  misery  and  consequeist  indi^ 
lerenoe  of  both  officers  and  soldioro,  on  'accountof -their  want; 
of  pay."* 

Still,  however,  although  as  the  siege  progiessed,  im 
chances  of  reducing  the  place  became  less  promising,  4lte 
Allied  i^eneral  determined  to  continue  his  operations.  Ane^ 
ther  mme  was  driven  forward,  and  a  new  breaching  battsFjr 
erected ;  and  although  every  day  brought  with  it  a  seriooa. 
loss,  on  the  ^^th  of  October,  two  eighteen-pounden  anft 
three  howitzers  were  placed  in  battery  on  the  hill  of  St.  Mi* 
<^hael ;  and  their  fire  was  'SO  well  directed  and  maintaaie4». 
that  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  old  breach 
completely  exposed,  and  the  mine  loaded,  tamped,  *and 
ready  for  expl^on!  *^ 

The  fourth  assault  met  the  success  that  it  so  weBSesenravL 
The  mine  was  sprung  at  five  o'clock,  and  its  eftect  'vmm> 
ruinous;  the  wall  came  down  in  masses — ^the  ^q»k>siem 
shattering  the  masonry  for  nearly  one  hundred  feet,  and 
blowing  up  many  of  the  garrison.  *'  The  assault  msa  «o»» 
ducted  with  the  greatest  regukrity  and  spirit.  In  taa 
instant  the  advanced  party  were  on  the  ruins;  and,i)efoie 
the  dust  created  by  the  explosion  had  subsided,  were  in  ixn^ 
tact  with  the  defenders  on  the  summit  of  the  breach.  Tii» 
party  to  assault  the  breadi  were  equalfy  regular  and  equaligr 
successful ;  and,  after  a  struggle  of  a  few  minutes,  the  gai^> 
risen  were  driven  into  their  new  covered-way,  and  bemnd 
their  palisades."  t 

•  WeUi&gtfm  Despatchii.  f  Joonud  cfth»19iiyi. 
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place,  and  numbers  of  both  were  blown  into  tbe 

mflitaiy  importance  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  rendered  it  a 
>le  conquest ;  and  its  capture  placed  in  Lord  Welling- 
bands  80  French  officers  and  1,500  men.  The  arsendi 
>undantly  supplied ;  and  besides  the  artillery  of  the 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  mounted  guns, 
lont's  battering-train  was  taken  with  the  fortress. 
)  rapid  reduction  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  was  unparalleled 
modem  war,  and  its  fall  was  so  unexpected,  tnat  Mar- 
int's  efforts  to  relieve  it  were  scarcely  conceived  and  com« 
need,  before  the  tidings  reached  it  that  the  fortress  he 
zed  so  highly  was  lost.  By  the  lowest  estimate  of  time  it 
s  calculated  that  four-and-twenty  days  would  be  required 
bring  the  nese  to  a  successful  issue.  On  the  8th,  ground 
B  broken;  and  on  the  19th,  the  British  colours  were  flying 
m  the  flag-staff  of  the  citadel.  Massena,  after  a  tedious 
nbardment,  took  a  full  month  to  reduce  it ;  Wellington 
ried  it  by  assault  in  eleven  days.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
it  Marmont,  in  his  despatch  to  Berthier,  was  puzzled  to 
lount  for  the  rapid  reduction  of  a  place,  respecting  whose 
»ent  safety  and  ultimate  relief  he  had  previouriy  ior- 
rded  the  most  encouraging  assurances. 
Fhe  splendid  achievement  of  the  conqueror  of  Bodrigo 
;ained  an  honourable  requital.  He  was  advanced,  in  Spain, 
the  rank  of  a  grandee  of  the  first  order,  with  the  title  of 
ique  de  Ciudad  Bodrigo ;  by  the  Portuguese  he  was  made 
urquis  of  Torres  Yedras ;  and  at  home,  raised  to  the  earl- 
n  of  Wellington,  with  Cn  increased  annuity  of  2,000/. 
ear.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  Lower  House, 
en  the  grant  for  supporting  his  additional  honours  was 
>posed,  *^  Mr.  Canning  took  occasion  to  state,  that  a 
enue  of  5,000/.  i  year  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Wel- 
gton  by  the  Portuguese  government,  when  they  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  Conde  de  Vimiero ;  that  as  captain- 
leral  of  Spain,  5,000/.  a-year  had  been  offered  him,  and 
00/.  as  marshal  in  the  Portuguese  service,  all  of  which  he 
1  declined,  saying, '  he  would  receive  nothing  from  Spain 
1  Portugal  in  their  present  state :  he  had  only  done  his 
by  to  his  country,  and  to  his  country  alone  he  would  look 
reward.'  "      The  thanks  of  Parliament,  both  to  himself 


^    . 
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and  his  army,  were  of  coarse  voted  unanimouBlf,  and  at  his 
suggestion,  the  Prince  Regent  conferred  the  Order  of  the 
Bath  on  Lieutenant-Generals  Oraham  and  Hill. 

No  sooner  was  Ciudad  Eodrigo  placed  in  a  thorough 
state  of  defence,  than  it  was  delivered  over  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  once  more  occupied  hy  a  garrison  and  a  governor  of  that 
country.  This  done,  on  the  5th  of  March,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  British  army  commenced  their  march  for  Alemtejo, 
arriving  on  the  11th  at  Elvas,  whither  the  other  divisions 
followed  them  in  due  course.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  had 
collected  60,000  men,  and  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
Eodrigo,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  bewildered  by  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  fortress,  and  the  reinstatement 
of  its  defences.  He  was  the  more  chained,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  promised  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Berthier,  written  on 
the  16th  of  January,  a  complete  victory. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  successes  obtained  by  the  British  arms  at 
Arreyo  Molinos,  Tarifa,  and  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  the  capture  of 
Blake's  army,  cooped  up  to  the  number  of  20,()00,  in  the  popu- 
lous city  of  Valencia,  must  not  be  overlooked.  This  last  deduc- 
tion from  the  Spanish  force  was  almost  less  to  be  regretted 
than  the  loss  of  fifty  experienced  artillery  officers  educated  at 
Legona,  400  sappers  and  miners,  and  1,500  veteran  artillery- 
men. This  was  the  last  great  effort  on  the  part  of  Spain  to 
make  head  against  the  French,  and  from  this  time  forward 
the  Spanish  government  wisely  determined  to  rest  content 
with  acting  a  secondary  part  in  the  contest. 

To  return  to  the  operations  of  Lord  Wellington.  Active 
but  secret  preparations  had  be«i  going  on  for  some  weeks 
for  the  investment  of  Badajoz.  As  early  as  December,  a 
secret  order  had  been  transmitted  to  Lisbon  for  the  con- 
struction of  twenty-four  pontoons  to  form  a  bridge  at 
Abrantes ;  and  on  the  26th  January  the  preliminaries  for 
besieging  Badajoz  were  definitely  arranged  with  the  com- 
manding engineer  by  Lord  Wellington.  The  battering- 
train,  which  was  embarked  in  large  vessels  as  for  some 
distant  service,  was  transhipped  on  gaining  the  open  sea, 
and  conveyed  in  small  craft  up  the  river  Caldao,  and  landed 
at  Alcacer  de  Sol,  whence  the  guns  were  transported  by 
land  to  the  Guadiana.  On  their  arrival  at  Lord  Wellington's 
head  quarters  at  Elvas,  the  preparations  for  the  siege  were 
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were  ably  planned.  There  were  some  officers  who  thought 
those  means  not  judiciously  applied.  "  Other  modes  and 
other  points  of  attack  were  suggested,  and  even  submitted 
to  Lord  "Wellington;. but  they  were  all  found  to  be  the 
visionary  schemes  of  men  unacquainted  with  the  details— 
beautifm  as  a  whole,  but  falling  to  pieces  on  the  slightest 
touch.  His  lordship  condescended  to  receive  the  projects, 
offered,  analysed  tnem,  saw  their  fallacy,  and  rejected 
them." 

Lord  "Wellington's  personal  superintendence  of  all  the- 
operations  of  this  siege  was  untiring.  The  arrangements  for 
each  assault  were  written  by  his  own  hand  as  he  sat  upon 
the  ground,  observing  the  point  of  attack ;  and  he  was  so* 
much  and  so  often  exposed  to  fire,  that  his  escape  seemed 
almost  miraculous.  On  the  29th  September,  he  was  in  such 
imminent  personal  danger  on  his  return  from  a  close  obser- 
vation of  the  attack,  that  a  field  which  he  had  to  cross  was 
literally  ploughed  up  by  grape  and  musketry,  as  he  passed 
down  it.  The  abandonment  of  the  siege  was  a  measiu*e  which 
the  combined  movement  of  the  French  armies  of  the  south 
and  centre,  under  Soult  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  rendered 
imperative.  Immediately  on  Lord  Wellington's  front  was  an 
army  which  had  been  considerably  reinforced,  and  possess- 
ing so  immense  a  superiority  in  cavalry  that  the  Allied  horse 
bore  no  sort  of  proportion  to  it  in  numbers.  The  French 
force  under  Souham,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  10,000 
men  in  addition  to  the  army  which  the  general  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  north,  at  this  time  numbered  44,000  men, 
with  60  pieces  of  artillery,  whilst  the  AUied  force  amounted 
to  only  38,000,  including  13,000  Gallicians  and  other 
Spaniards,  with  42  guns,  twelve  of  which  were  Spanish, 
landing  himself  so  greatly  superior  in  numerical  strength, 
Souham  was  about  to  attack  Lord  "Wellington,  when  letters 
arrived  from  King  Joseph  which  interdicted  him  from  so 
doing.  Joseph  and  Soult  had  united  their  forces  near 
Almanza  on  the  3rd  October,  and  were  advancing  on  the 
Tagus.  They  had  threatened  Sir  Eowland  Hill,  and  were  in 
a  position  to  render  themselves  exceedingly  formidable.  In 
the  actual  condition  of  Spain,  the  evacuation  of  Andalusia 
by  the  enemy  was,  strange  as  the  assertion  may  appear, 
rather  a  disadvantage  than  otherwise ;  for  the  energies  of 
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should  be  rendered  no  longer  tenable.  The  enemy  had 
also  formed  galleries  and  trenches  at  each  salient  of  the 
counterscarp,  in  front  of  what  they  supposed  would  be  the 
point  of  attack,  that  they  might  form  mines  under  the 
breaching  batteries,  and  afterwards  sink  shafts  for  other 
mines,  whereby  to  destroy  the  works  in  proportion  as  the 
assailants  should  gain  them,  and  thus  leave  only  a  heap  of 
ruins  if  the  place  should  be  taken.  No  foresight,  indeed, 
had  been  wanting  on  the  governor's  part.  The  peasantry 
having  taken  flight  at  the  first  siege,  and  left  their  lands 
uncultivated,  he  had  given  directions  for  ploughing  them 
vnth  the  oxen  which  were  intended  for  slaughter,  and  they 
were  sown  by  the  soldiers  within  a  circle  of  3,000  yards : 
the  kitchen  gardens  had  also  been  distributed  among  the 
different  corps  and  the  officers  of  the  stafi;  and  in  these 
they  had  a  valuable  resource."* 

Convoys  had  reached  Badajoz  on  the  10th  and  16th  of 
Februarv,  and  the  garrison  was  amply  provisioned.  Part  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  which  they 
had  already  twice  experienced,  voluntarily  quitted  the  place  ; 
and  such  of  the  remainder  as  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  food  to 
maintain  their  families  for  three  months  were  forcibly  ex- 
pelled. In  powder  and  shells  Philipon  was  inadequately 
Erovided ;  for  two  convoys,  which  had  attempted  to  bring 
im  a  supply,  had  been  threatened  iby  Hill's  corps,  and 
obliged  to  return  to  Seville. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Badajoz  when,  limited  both  in 
time  and  means.  Lord  Wellington  determined  to  attack  it. 
Although  his  battering-train  was  respectable,  and  by  exer- 
tions under  which  an  iron  constitution  had  nearly  yielded, 
a  tolerable  supply  of  stores  and  ammunition  had  been  ob- 
tained, still  he  was  unprepared  to  undertake  a  formal  siege. 
Mortars  he  had  none,  nis  miners  were  few  and  inexpe- 
rienced ;  and  if  his  operations  were  delayed,  an  advance  of 
the  French  armies,  or  even  the  stormy  weather  he  might 
prepare  for  at  the  equinox,  must  certainly  interrupt  the 
investment,  and  render  his  efforts  to  reduce  Badajoz  un- 
availing. 

It  would  appear  that  the  evil  influences  which  occasionally 
dimmed  the  brightness  of  his   star,  proceeded  invariably 

•  Southey. 
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mnS  serere  lossr  was  oceasdbned  fij^  i£e  first  discharges.    The 

i«ng&  of  their  guns  was,  however,  soon:  lost;  axid  isner  passage 

of  the  river  was  effected  with  comparatiyely  few  casualties, 

Br  tiii»  bold  movement,  Lord  Welungton:  headed  Souham, 

who  did  not  come  up  with  the  Allies  in  force  until  midday 

of  the  23rd,  when,  his-  cavalry  pressed  hard  on  the  reaa> 

guard.    The  British  horse  charged  them  twice,  and  cheeked 

them  a  little ;  hut  as  they  brought  up  fresh  squadrons  every 

moment,  they  were  compelled  to  give  way,  and  fell  back, 

m  some  haste  and  confusion^  on  the  G-erman  Light  In&ntry 

atidiep  Colonel.  Halkett.    That  officer  instantly  threw  his  men 

into  squares,  and  gallaaatly  repulsed  the  fVench.    The  same 

A^  the  asnof'  crossed  the  Fisuerga,  and  on  the  evening  of 

tiie  24ih  the  whole  was  in  position  behind  the  Carrion ;  the 

feUrait  YHla  Muriel,  and  the  right  at  Duenas.    Here  Lord 

"Wellington  was  reinforced  by  a  brigade  of  Ghmrds  under 

£ord  Balhousie,  which  had  been  disembarked  at  Corunna. 

The  army  baited  on  the  26th.    The  bridges  over  the  Carrion, 

at  Falencia,  Villa  Muriel,  and  Duenas,  and  that  on  the- 

fbmerg»  at  Tarriejo,  were  ordered  to  be  mined.    Those  at, 

"Villa  Muriel  and  iOuenas  were  successively  destroyed,  but 

t^se  at  Palencia  were:  taken  possession  ot  by  the  enemy 

]»ef6re  they  could  be  broken  up ;.  and-the  mine  at  Tarriejo  not 

l^eing  fully  prepared,  was  prematurely  fired,  and  failed  alto*- 

ge^er ;  the  bndge  remaining  serviceable.    In  consequence 

ef  this- neglect,  the  enemy  was  enabled  to  cross  both  rivers,,. 

«xd'  by  their  passage  of  the  Pisuerga  at  Tarriejo,  greatly 

endangered  the  retreat  of  the  Allied  army.     The  covering 

parties  at  Palicncia  and  Tarriejo  were  overpowered^  and  that 

at  the  latter  post  was  taken  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which 

crossed  the  bridge  in  great  force.    A  column  was,  however, 

«ent  to  attack  them,  which  drove  them  ag^in  across  the  river. 

Hastening  then  to  gain  the  lefb  of  the  Allies,  the  enemy 

erossed  the  Carrion  by  a  ford  at  Yilla  Muriel,  and  took 

possession  of  a  village  on  that  fiank.    A  body  of  Spanish. 

troops  was  ordered  to  dislodge  them,  with  the  usual  result. 

It  was,  however,  rallied  and  led  on  again  by  General-  Alava, 

who  was,  however,  wounded  in  the  charge ;.  and  until  led 

by  the   Brunswick  Oels  corps,  they  made  no   impressioft 

on  the  enemy.    The  Grermans  soon  drove  them  from  the 

post ;  and  as  the  5th  division  of  the  AUies  advanced,  such. 


\ 
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reflection,  that  eyerything,  as  well  of  a  military  as  of  a  labo- 
rious nature,  most  be  performed  by  British  soldiers." 

After  enumerating  the  various  supplies  he  had  already 
placed  in  Eodrigo,  Lord  Wellington  concludes : — 

"In  writing  this  letter  to  your  Excellency,  I  do  not 
mean  to  make  any  reproach.  I  wish  only  to  place  upon 
record  the  facts  as  they  have  occurred,  and  to  show  to  your 
country  and  to  my  country,  and  the  world,  that  if  this  im- 
portant place  shoiud  fall,  or  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  abandon 
plans  important  to  Spain  in  order  to  go  to  its  relief,  the 
fault  is  not  mine."* 

When  Lord  Wellmgton  and  his  chief  engineer  officer  had 
made  a  close  recomumsance  of  Badajoz,  they  discovered  that 
its  defences  had  been  greatly  improved  and  strengthened 
since  the  former  siege.  The  scarps  wei-e  many  of  them 
heightened,  the  outworks  strongly  finished,  and  a  portion  of 
the  enceinte  was  covered  by  an  impassable  inundation. 
Philipon  had  also  put  the  castle  in  so  complete  a  state  of 
defence,  that  a  regular  attack  upon  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  British  army  having  no  miners ;  sappers  with- 
out experience ;  no  mortars  ;  and  a  very  inadequate  propor- 
tion of  guns  for  the  siege  of  so  well  armed  and  well  provided 
a  fortress.  Had  the  means  been  at  hand,  there  was  not 
time  for  the  patient  process  of  a  regular  siege ;  and  as  its 
walls  could  not,  like  those  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  be  breached 
from  a  distance,  Lord  Wellington  determined  by  a  bold 
effort  to  make  himself  master  of  a  detached  fort  called  the 
Picurina,  from  whose  site  the  escarp  of  one  front  could  be 
seen  low  enough  to  be  breached  with  effect, 

*  Dated,  Camj^  befoare  Bad^oz,  20th  March»  1812. 
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tbe  fords  gave  the  means  of  strengthening  either  wing  by 
a  shorter  line  fchan  the  enemy  could  move  on ;  and  witn 
52,000  Anglo-Portuguese  troops  and  16,000,  Spaniards, 
Xiord  Wellington,  notwithstanding  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  enemy,  was  not  unwilling  to  receive  battle  on  ground 
selected  by  himself.  The  French  armies  of  the  north, 
south,  and  centre,  which  had  united  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tonnes  on  the  10th  November,  comprised  no  fewer 
than  90,000  combatants,  including  12,000  cavalry  and  200 
pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  10th,  the  enemy  attacked  the 
town  and  castle  of  Alba  with  infantry  and  artiUery,  con- 
fining  their  attention  chiefly  to  their  guns,  with  which, 
however,  they  made  little  or  no  impression.  At  length, 
adopting  a  suggestion  of  Soult,  and  trestle  bridges  having 
been  prepared  for  the  passage  of  their  artillery,  the  French, 
on  the  14th,  crossed  the  Tormes  at  the  fords  of  Encenas, 
about  five  miles  above  Alba,  and  took  post  on  the  wooded 
heights  of  Mozarbes.  Wellington  immediately  broke  up  from 
San  Christoval,  and  directed  his  troops  on  the  Arapiles.  He 
then  marched  with  a  body  of  cavalry  to  attack  such  of  the 
enemy  as  had  crossed  the  river ;  but  finding  them  in  great 
strength,  and  well  posted  near  Mazarbes,  he  contented  him- 
self with  ordering  the|evacuation  of  Alba  and  the  destruction 
of  its  bridge ;  leaving  300  Spaniards  in  the  castle,  with  in- 
structions to  abandon  it  on  the  succeeding  day,  should  his 
army  retire.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Lord  Wellington 
placed  his  troops  in  battle-order  near  the  Arapiles,  a  field 
which  he  had  already  rendered  memorable  by  nis  glorious 
victory  at  Salamanca.  Soult,  however,  who  commanded  in 
chief,  profiting  by  Marmont's  experience,  held  aloof,  but 
inaiuleavred  on  hL  right,  and,  by  tWatenhig  his  communi- 
cations  with  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  compelled  Lord  Wellington, 
who  could  not,  with  such  great  odds  against  him,  assume 
the  offensive,  to  retire ;  and,  suddenly  quitting  the  Arapiles 
in  the  afternoon,  he  passed  the  French  almost  within  cannon- 
range,  and  encamped  that  night  at  Yalmuza.  The  AUied 
army,  marching  to  its  right,  gained  the  roads  leading  to 
Portugal  in  perfect  order,  and  were  not  pressed  upon  by  the 
enemy  in  any  great  force,  but  a  strong  advanced  guard  hung 
upon  the  rear,  and  overtaking  the  right  column  on  the  17th 
as  it  passed  the  Huerba,  occasioned  it  some  loss  by  a  can- 
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labourers,  assisted  by  occasional  discharges  from  field-pieces 
and  howitzers.  The  fire,  however,  did  not  prove  very  effec- 
tive ;  and  during  the  night,  the  parallels  were  prolonged, 
and  two  batteries  traced  out.  On  the  19th,  1,500  of  the 
garrison,  under  Q-eneral  Yielland,  made  a  spirited  sortie 
from  the  town  by  the  Talavera  gate,  and  with  100  from  the 
Picurina,  fell  suddenly,  taking  them  by  surprise,  on  the 
working  party  in  the  parallel.  Mostly  unarmed,  and  wholly 
unprepared,  the  men  were  driven  from  the  trench  in  the 
first  instance  in  great  confusion;  but  being  almost  imme- 
diately rallied  by  their  officers,  they  in  turn  charged  the 
Prench,  and  vigorously  repulsed  them.  In  this  affair  150 
of  the  besiegers  were  killed  or  wounded  (among  the  latter 
Colonel  Fletcher,  the  commanding  engineer) ;  but  no  ma- 
terial check  was  given  to  the  operations  of  the  siege.  The 
Prench  are  said  to  have  lost  300  officers  and  men;  the 
state  of  the  weather,  however,  was  such,  on  the  22nd,  as  to 
threaten  a  total  stop  to  the  operations.  An  unusual  rise  of 
the  Guadiana  had  swept  away  the  pontoon  bridge;  the 
flying  bridge  could  not  be  worked,  and  the  passage  of  all 
supplies  was  completely  suspended.  In  addition  to  these 
casualties,  the  trenches  were  alw^ays  full  of  water :  and  the 
earth  thrown  up,  retaining  no  shape,  was  speedily  washed 
down  again.  Half  the  day  was  consumed  in  emptying  the 
trenches  of  rain-water ;  and  the  bottom  became  so  muddy, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  it  artificially  renewed 
by  a  layer  of  sand-bags  and  fascines.  These  obstacles,  how- 
ever, served  but  to  stimulate  Lord  "Wellington  to  even 
severer  exertions.  By  immense  labour,  the  bridge  over  the 
Guadiana  was  restored,  and  the  breaching  batteries  fully 
armed  by  the  24th ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th  the  roar  of  artillery  announced  that  the  British 
guns  had  opened  their  fire,  the  chief  object  being  to  break 
down  the  palisades  in  the  covered-way,  and  otherwise 
damage  the  defences  of  the  Picurina.  But  little  mischief 
was  however  effected,  and  time  growing  precious,  liord  Wel- 
lington ordered  the  fort  to  be  stormed  the  same  night.  In 
the  interim  the  enemy  had  deepened  the  ditch  of  the 
Picurina,  and  strengthened  the  gorge  with  a  second  row  of 
palisades.  They  had  also  formed  galleries  communicating 
with  each  other,  and  brought  a  reverse  fire  to  flank  the 
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probably  containod  in  tbe  despatches  of  bim  who  directed 
it.;,  and  jnthe  amuds  of  modem  war,  no  seiiea  of  operations 
w^  be  found  in  which  there  waft  more  to  interest,  or  more 
to  admire.  Victory  is.  not  a  certain  proof  of  talait;  and 
batitlea  have  been  gained  in  which  every  disposition  was  at 
variance  with  the  roles  of  art — and  the  success  of  the  field 
arose  even  from  the  errors  or  the  ignorance  of  the  com- 
mander. In  war,  skill  does  mnch ;  but  sometimes  fortime 
does  more.  His  hour  of  conquest  is  not  the  time  to  test  the 
abilities  of  a  general, — try  him  amid  difficulties  and  disas- 
ter»— and  passing  by  hi»  victorious  advance^  mark  well  his 
conduct  wnen  retreating."* 

Well  might  Lord  Wellington  describe  that  period  of  the 
campaign,  from  the  night  upon  which  he  abandoned  the 
heignt  of  St.  Michael,  until  he  halted  before  the  Arapiles, 
as  ''  the  worst  military  situation"  in  which  a  British  general 
had.  been  placed.  With  a  weak  and  dispirited  army  he 
commencea  a  retreat  of  200  miles,  followed  by  a  force  phy- 
sically and  numerically  superior.*!"  The  country  he  traversed 
fiffi)raBd  many  fine  positions  for  defence,  but  they  were  the 
most  dangerous  a  General  can  occupy.  The  route  was  every- 
where  intersected  by  swollen  rivers^  whose  safe  passage  de- 
pended on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  regressive  movements 
were  effected  •;  while  severe  rains,  deep  roads,  and  the  sudden 
rbdng^  of  tributary  streams,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
time  the  marching  of  a.  column  with  that  precision  on  which 
the  nice  combinations  of  an  army  are  dependent.  To  fall 
back  over*  a  flat  sucfiBce  is  much  more  hazardous  than  to  re- 

*  Defending  his  brotlier's  conduct  in  the  past  campaign,  the  Marquis 
VteOealey,  with  considerable  warmth,  thus  continued: — "For  my  part, 
if  I  were  called  on  to  ^ve  my  impartial  testimony  of  the  merits  of  your 
great  general,  I  confess  before  Heaven,  I  would  not  select  his  victoriee^ 
briUiant  as  they  were— I  would  go  to  the  moments  when  difficulties 
pressed  and  crowded  on  him*-when  he  had  but  the  choice  of  extremities 
— when  be  was  overhang  by  superior  strength*  It  is  to  his  retreats  that 
I  would  go  for  the  proudest  and  most  undoubted  evidence  of  his  alnlity." 

t  The  itinerary,  from  Burgos  to  Salamanca,  as.  pursued  during  the 
i*etreat,  would  be,  in  miles: — ^Burgos  to  Cellada  del  Camino  16,yenta  del 
Moral  (on  the  Arlanzon)  16,  Torquemada  (on  the  I^uerga)  16,  Duerras 
8,  Cabezon  16,  Yalladolid  8,  Bridges  of  the  Douro  (Puenta  and  Tudela) 
8,  Reuda  12,  TordesiUas  8,  Bastr^jon  28,  Rtoergo  25,  Salamanca  16. 
Total,  17T  miles. 
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ravelin  of  San  Eoque  was  also  to  be  attempted  by  detach- 
ments of  covering  parties  from  the  trenches ;  and  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  garrison,  a  false  alarm  was  to  be  made 
against  the  Pardaleras.  The  breach  in  the  curtain  induced 
Lord  Wellington  to  enlarge  his  plan  of  attack  ;  and,  on  the 
6th,  a  memorandum  was  addressed  to  Major- Greneral  Col- 
ville,  to  allot  a  portion  of  the  advance  of  the  4th  division  to 
storm  the  breach  in  the  curtain  between  the  bastions  Santa 
Maria  and  La  Trinidad.  Further,  the  garrison  being  hourly- 
improving  their  defensive  expedients,  Lieut.-Gfeneral  Leith 
was  directed  to  employ  a  brigade  of  the  6th  division  to  esca- 
lade the  bastion  of  St.  Vincente,  or  the  curtain  and  flank 
between  it  and  the  bridge  over  the  Guadiana,  and  to  be 

Prepared  to  support  this  brigade  with  the  remainder  of  his 
ivision. 
PhiUipon  had  made  every  preparation  to  receive  the 
assault,  which  his  own  observations  led  him  to  expect  upon 
the  night  it  was  given,  and  which  behef  the  intelligence  of 
deserters  had  confirmed.  The  French  governor  "availed 
himself  of  the  inability  of  the  besiegers  to  destroy  the 
counterscarps, — an  operation  they  had  neither  time  nor 
means  of  accomplishing, — and  formed  behind  the  breaches 
the  most  formidable  obstructions  which  destructive  inge- 
nuity could  devise.  Night  and  day  they  were  employed 
in  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  destroying  the  ramps  of  the 
covered  way,  and  making  retrenchments  behind  the  trenches. 
The  fallen  parapets  were  replaced  with  fascines,  sand-bags, 
and  wool-packs  ;  casks  filled  with  tarred  straw,  powder,  and 
loaded  grenades,  were  arranged  along  the  trenches,  and 
large  shells  with  them.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
breaches,  at  the  foot  of  the  counterscarp,  sixty  14-inch 
shells  were  placed  in  a  circular  form,  about  four  yards  apart, 
and  covered  with  some  four  inches  of  earth,  and  a  com- 
munication formed  to  them  with  powder-hoses  placed 
between  tiles  in  the  manner  of  mine-tubes.  Chevaux  de 
frise  were  formed  of  sabre-blades;  all  the  artillery  stores 
were  turned  to  account ;  and  even  a  large  boat  was  lowered 
into  the  ditch  and  filled  with  soldiers,  to  flank  one  of  the 
breaches."* 
The  day  passed,  and  every  preparation  for  the  assault 

*  Southey. 
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draw  down.  But  tbe  most  serious  cause  for  Lord  Welling* 
ton's  displeasure  arose  from  the  misconduct  and  insubordina- 
tion of  some  of  the  regimental  officers,  and  the  indifference 
of  others ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  army  in  quarters,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  commanders  of  brigades  and  regiments, 
censuring  them,  their  officers  and  their  men,  with  great 
severity.  These  bitter,  and  somewhat  indiscriminatin?  re- 
proaches occasioned  great  excitement,  and  were  received  by 
some  of  the  oldest  and  best  disciplined  regiments  witn 
feelings  of  undisguised  resentment;  for  there  were  many 
corps  that  had  maintained  their  discipline  intact,  and  whose 
losses  were  very  trifling,  and  clearly  to  be  accounted  for. 
Their  anger  was,  however,  soon  appeased  by  a  recollection  of 
the  great  difficulties  with  which  they  and  their  illustrious 
chief  had  been  surrounded,  and  the  success  of  the  efforts  he 
had  made  to  surmount  them.  The  chief  object  for  which 
Lord  Wellington  had  advanced  to  Madrid,  had  been  attained 
most  satisfactorily.  The  south  of  Spain  had  been  evacuated. 
Some  of  his  anticipations  had  not  been  realized ;  but  the 
want  of  co-operation  from  those  &om  whom  he  had  the  best 
right  to  expect  it,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  completely 
crippled  his  exertions,  and  defeated  plans  conceived  with  the 
utmost  forethought,  and  followed  up  with  the  most  untiring 
energy.  One  of  the  unavoidable  annoyances  to  which  com- 
mandmg  officers  are  exposed,  is  to  have  operations  still  in 
progress  criticised  by  persons  who  camiot  understand  the 
numerous  combinations  by  which  a  great  result  can  only  be 
obtained.  This  was  strongly  evidenced  during  the  memorable 
retreat  to  the  Agueda;  and  it  would  afford  a  useful  lesson 
to  the  young  soldier,  to  turn  to  the  newspapers  of  that  day, 
and  remark  the  ignorance  and  presumption  with  which  the 
operations  of  the  Allied  general  were  censured  by  English 
journalists  at  home,  on  the  aathority  of  persons  then  W 
the  army,  to  whom  the  complicated  movements  of  Lord 
Wellington  were  perfectly  umntelligible.  In  their  letters 
to  EngTand,  rapid  marches  were  described  as  preliminary 
measures  for  an  abandonment  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  the 
sudden  alterations  in  the  line  of  the  retreat,  which  secured 
the  safety  of  the  army,  were  described  as  the  sure  fore- 
runners of  disaster.  But  to  those  splendid  displays  of  genius 
which   marked   the  operations  throughout,  they  were  in- 
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tounded  by  the  deafening  noise,  the  supporting  troops  held 
back ;  but  as  if  by  a  general  impulse,  some  rushed  dowa 
the  ladders  which  had  been  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch, — others  leaped  boldly  in,  reckless  of  the  depth  of  the 
descent, — and  while  some  mistook  the  face  of  an  unfinished 
ravelin  for  the  b^ach,  which  on  gaining  was  found  to  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  ramparts,  the  rest  struggled 
desperately  up  the  breach,  only  to  encounter  at  the  summit 
a  range  of  sword-blades,  framed  in  beams  too  massive  to  be 
cut  through,  and  secured  by  iron  chains  beyond  the  power 
of  removal. 

In  this  fearful  situation,  the  courage  of  the  assailants 
assumed  a  desperation  that  appears  almost  incredible: 
officers  and  men  in  fast  succession  gained  the  summit,  only 
to  be  shot  down ;  and  many  perished  in  vain  attempts 
to  force  an  impassable  barrier  of  bristling  sword-blaoes. 
"  The  garrison  never  appeared  intimidated,  nor  to  lose  their 
decision  and  coolness  for  a  moment  on  any  point ;  for  whilst 
Bome  were  repelling  the  assailants  with  their  bayonets  from 
the  summits  of  the  breaches,  others  continued  to  roll  dovm, 
with  the  greatest  precision  and  eifect,  shells  and  fire-barrels 
on  the  men  in  the  ditch  below,  and  their  tirailleurs  uncea- 
singly fired  with  accuracy  and  steadiness  from  cuts  in  the 
parapets  between  the  points  of  contention.* 

"Similar  gallant  efibrts  to  those  above  described  were 
frequently  repeated  to  carry  the  breaches,  but  the  combus- 
tibles prepared  by  the  garrison  seemed  inexhaustible.  Each 
time  the  assailants  were  opposed  by  appalling  and  destruc- 
tive explosions,  and  each  time  were  driven  down  with  a  great 
loss  or  officers  and  of  the  bravest  soldiers.  After  several 
effisrts,  the  remaining  men,  discouraged  by  such  constant 
repulses,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  a  further 
enort.  Their  situation  in  the  ditch  of  a  front,  with  an  inces- 
sant fire  upon  them  from  the  parapets,  was  most  trying ; 
still  not  an  individual  attempted  to  withdraw — ^they  remained 
patiently  to  be  slaughtered,  though  far  too  discouraged  to 

*  "Gathering  in  dark  groups,  and  leaning  on  their  musket-s,  the 
assailants  looked  up  with  sullen  desperation  at  the  Trinidad,  while  the 
enemy,  stepping  out  on  the  rampai'ts,  and  aiming  their  shots  by  the  light 
of  the  iire-baUs  which  they  threw  over,  asked,  as  their  victims  fell.  Why 
ihey  did  not  came  into  Badajoz  V — NiipUr, 
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fecQgnition  of  them  stimulated  him  in  all  probability  to 
greater  exertions,  and  had,  moreover,  the  effect  of  silencing 
the  murmurs  -of  his  accusers  at  home ;  and  reinforcements, 
of  cavalry  more  especially,  which  had  always  been  wanting, 
were  now  conceded  to  him  ungrudgingly.  He  had  been 
ereated  Duque  de  Ciudad  Eodrigo  and  IkTarques  of  Torres 
Yedras ;  and  subsequently,  the  higher,  and  it  would  appear, 
prophetic  title,  of  Duque  da  Yittam. 

The  failure  before  Burgos,  and  the  retreat  to  the  Agueda, 
had  completely  inspired  the  party  systematically  opposed  to 
the  exertions  of  Lord  Wellington.  6ome  were  so  infa- 
tuated, when  not  a  French  soldier  remained  in  Portugal, 
Andalusia,  or  G-allicia,  and  when  Napoleon  had  lost 
200,000  in  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign,  as  to  insist 
that  the  liberation  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  yoke  of  France, 
was  no  nearer  accomplishment  than  it  was  at  the  com- 
imencement  of  the  war.  Ministers  were  denounced  for  con- 
tinning  the  contest,  and  for  "starving*'  it ;  and  the  latter 
ipavt  of  the  anathema  they  would  seem  to  have  deserved:  for 
to  the  fact  that  they  did  "  starve"  it,  did  Lord  Wellington 
«we  manv  of  hia  mkohances  and  much  of  the  diBorgani- 
sation  of  his  troops.  Not  content  with  attacking  the 
ministers,  however,  the  faction  in  opposition  in  England, 
ABsaUed  Lord  Wellington  himself  for  inactivity  and  rash- 
ness ;  that  is  to  say,  doing  to  little  and  too  much ;  for  wast- 
ing time  at  Madrid,  and  for  commencing  the  siege  of  Burgos 
with  such  inadequate  means. 

Lord  Grenville,  who  was  among  the  most  bitter  of  the  mal- 
•oanstents,  declared  the  cause  of  the  Peninsula  to  be  hope- 
less; that  the  boast  of  the  delivery  of  Andaltisia  was 
absurd,  for  that  "  the  French  could  xe*occupy  the  provinces 
wheaaever  they  pleased;"  and  the  deliverance  of  Spain  was 
l)eyond  the  utmost  means  of  this  country  to  expect.  In 
»^uaioD,  however,  he  inade  some  home-thrasts  at  minis, 
ters,  which  were  not  whoUy  undeserved.  He  asked  why, 
with  a  revenue  of  a  hundred  and  five  millions,  extorted  by 
means  the  most  grinding  and  oppressive  from  a  suffering 
people,  ministers  were  unable  to  supply  Lord  Wellington's 
military  chest.  His  proposal  was,  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to 
iibe  contest  in  Spain.  Mr.  Ponsonby  followed  on  the  same 
side;  and  Mr.  Freemnntle,  afterwards  one  of  the  .greatest 
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enemy  closed,  a  shattering  volley  was  delivered,  and  the 
regiment  cheered  and  charged.  Instantly  the  routed 
soldiers  rallied — all  advanced  with  renewed  confidence— 
and  the  French,  ahandoning  the  defences,  fled  into  the  town, 
followed  hy  a  part  of  the  assailants. 

Lord  "Wellington,  previous  to  the  assault,  had  stationed 
himself  on  the  left  of  the  Calemon,  as  the  best  point  from 
which  he  could  issue  future  orders  for  the  conduct  of  the 
attack.  Although  the  carcasses  thrown  from  the  town,  by 
betraying  the  3rd  division  to  the  garrison,  had  precipitated 
the  attack,  with  the  exception  of  the  5th  division,  whose 
ladders  were  delayed,  all  went  forward  correctly.  The  town 
clock  announced  the  marching  of  the  storming  parties,  and 
the  roar  of  the  artillery  told  that  the  conflict  had  begun. 
From  a  height  beside  tne  quarries,  where  Lord  Wellington 
and  his  staff  were  standing,  he  saw  the  outline  of  the  works, 
and,  for  a  minute,  the  fireworks  thrown  from  the  place 
showed  the  columns  at  the  breaches.  Darkness  followed — 
stillness  more  horrible  yet — and  then  the  sudden  burst  of 
light,  as  shells  and  mines  exploded.  The  main  breach  was 
literally  in  a  blaze — sheets  of  fire  mounted  to  the  sky, 
accompanied  by  a  continued  roaring  of  hellish  noises,  as 
every  villanous  combustible  was  ignited  to  discover  or 
destroy  the  assailants. 

"  The  wounded  came  fast  to  the  rear,  but  they  could  tell 
little  how  matters  were  progressing.  At  last,  a  mounted 
officer  rode  up.  He  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings :  the 
attack  upon  the  breaches  had  failed — ^the  majority  of  the 
officers  had  fallen — ^the  men,  left  without  leaders  to  direct 
them,  were  straggling  about  the  ditch,  and  unless  instant 
assistance  was  sent,  the  assault  must  fail  entirely.  Pale,  but 
thoroughly  undisturbed,  the  British  general  heard  the  disas- 
trous communication,  and  issued  orders  to  send  forward  a 
fresh  brigade  (Hay's)  to  the  breaches.  Half  an  hour  passed, 
and  another  officer  appeared.  He  came  from  Picton  to  say 
the  castle  had  been  carried  by  escalade,  and  that  the  3rd 
division  were  safe  within  the  town.*'*  Lord  Wellington 
instantly  transmitted  orders  to  hold  the  castle  till  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  blowing  down  the  gates,  to  saUy  if  necessary, 
and  support  a  fresh  assault.     !No  farther  attempt  to  gain  the 

*  Victories  of  the  British  Armies. 
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breAches  was  required — ^and  an  officer  was  dispatcbed  to 
withdraw  the  columns,  which  was  effected  about  midnight. 

Besistance  had  ceased  on  the  part  of  the  garrison.  Borne 
iiregular  fighting  occurred  in  the  streets,  but  the  intelligence 
<^  the  capture  of  the  castle  at  once  occasioned  an  abandon- 
ment  of  the  breaches — and  Phillipon  and  Yieland,  with  part 
of  the  garrison,  retired  to  San  ChristoTal,  where  they  sur- 
rendered on  the  first  summons  in  the  morning.  At  day- 
break the  remnant  of  the  4th  and  light  divisions  entered  the 
breaches  unopposed;  and  Badajoz,  after  a  well-conducted 
defence,  and  a  last  and  desperate  effort  to  repulse  an  assault, 
fell  to  no  ordinary  conqueror. 

Would  that  the  story  of  that  siege  had  ended  with  its 
capture;  for  ''now  commenced  that  wild  and  desperate 
wickedness  which  tarnished  the  lustre  of  the  soldier's 
heroism.  Shameless  rapacity,  brutal  intemperance,  savage 
lust,  cruelty  and  murder,  shrieks  and  piteous  lamentations, 

groans,  shouts,  imprecations,  the  hissing  of  fires  bursting 
om  the  houses,  the  or9.shing  of  doors  and  windows,  and  the 
reports  of  muskets  used  in  violence,  resounded  for  two  days 
and  nights  in  the  streets  of  Badajoz."* 

Who  may  cot  conceive  the  horrors  attendant  on  the 
plunder  of  a  captured  town,  when  it  is  remembered  that  ten 
thousand  furious  and  licentious  madmen  were  loosed  upon 
a  helpless  population,  among  which  many  of  the  lovehest 
women  upon  earth  might  be  found  ?  All  within  that  de- 
voted  city  waa  at  the  disposal  of  an  iiifuriated  amv,  over 
whom  for  the  time  control  was  lost,  aided  by  an  infamous 
collection  of  camp-followers,  who  were,  if  possible,  more 
sanguinary  and  pitiless  even  than  those  who  had  survived 
the  storm ! 

"  It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  a  scene  from  which  the  heart 
revolts.  Few  females  in  this  beautiful  town  were  saved 
that  night  from  insult.  The  noblesse  and  the  beggar — the 
nun,  and  wife  and  daughter  of  the  artisan — youth  and 
age — were  all  involved  in  general  ruin.  None  were  re- 
spected, and  consequently  few  escaped.  The  madness  of 
those  desperate  brigands  was  variously  exhibited ;  some  fired 
through  doors  and  windows,  others  at  the  church  bells; 
many  at  the  wretched  inhabitants,  as  they  fled  into  the 
streets  to  escape  the  bayonets  of  the  savages  who  were 

*  Napier. 
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demolishiDg  their  property  within  doors;  while  some 
wretches,  as  if  blood  had  not  flowed  in  sufficient  torrents 
akeady,  shot  from  the  windows  their  own  companions  as 
they  staggered  on  below.  What  chance  had  the  miserable 
inhabitants  of  escaping  death,  when  more  than  one  officer 
perished  by  the  bullets  and  bayonets  of  the  very  men 
whom,  but  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  led  to  the  assault  ?* 

The  loss  of  the  victors  was  most  severe,  for  in  the  siege 
and  storm  nearly  5,000  were  killed  and  wounded ;  72  officers, 
51  Serjeants,  and  912  rank  and  file  being  killed ;  and  306 
officers,  206  seijeants,  and  3,265  men  being  wounded. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M*Cleod  of  the  43rd,  and  Major  O'Hare 
of  the  95th,  died  sword  in  hand  in  the  breaches ;  and  five 
generals,  namely,  Picton,  Colville,  Kempt,  Walker,  and 
Bowes,  were  wounded.  4,000  of  the  enemy  were  captured 
in  the  place. 

In  reviewing  this  celebrated  siege  and '  assault,  one  feels 
at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  more  that  lofty  flight  of  genius^ 
which,  by  great  daring,  and  setting  at  nought  all  military 
maxims,  effected  what  ordinary  men  would  not  have  atempted ; 
or  the  matchless  valour  of  British  soldiers,  which  death,  pre- 
sented in  every  horrible  variety,  never  could  extinguish. 
That  the  attempt  upon  the  breaches  should  not  succeed,  one 
fact  will  easily  exphtin. — ^When  the  columns  arrived  before 
them  in  the  morning,  no  enemy  to  oppose,  and  with  day- 
light  to  direct  their  entrance,  tune  was  required  to  remove 
the  numerous  obstacles  which  presented  themselves,  before 
a  descent  into  the  town  was  possible.  Veiled  in  impene- 
trable darkness,  and  desperately  defended,  who  could  sur- 
mount those  formidable  barriers  and  live  ?  And  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  the  troops  should  fail  in  forcing  a  passage,  but 
that,  when  hope  was  over,  they  should  firmly  remain  to  be 
slaughtered  by  an  enemy  on  whom  they  could  not  retaliate, 
and  persevere  to  the  last,  until  a  formsd  order  was  delivered 
to  recall  them  from  that  fatal  breach.  To  account  for  the 
capture  of  the  castle  and  San  Vincente  is  difficult  indeed, 
In  ordinary  mihtary  reasoning  such  places  would  be  consi- 
dered safe  &om  assault ;  but  the  efforts  of  the  British  troops 
occasionally  set  all  calculation  at  defiance ;  and  when  a  few 
years  shall  have  swept  away  eye-witnesses  of  their  achieve- 
ments on  this  night,  they  will  not  be  credited. 

•  Kapler^ 
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>iirmg  this  memorable  siege,  2,528  barrels  of  powder, 
b  containing  90  pounds;  81,861  round  shots;  1,826 
imon  and  spherical  5|-inch  shells ;  and  1,659  rounds  of 
pe  and  case-shot  were  expended.  The  reduction  of 
dajoz  required  70,000  sana-bags;  1,200  gabions;  700 
cines,  and  1,570  entrenching  tools.  Even  a  siege  cannot 
carried  on  without  hard  cash,  and  on  this  occasion  Lord 
'ellington  paid  away  3,500  dollars ! 

The  ITrencn,  who  had  been  accustomed  in  besieging  towns 
proceed  by  the  slow  but  sure  rules  of  science,  were  much 
nfoimded  by  the  dashing  manner  in  which  Lord  WeUing- 
n  was  accustomed,  at  any  cost,  to  take  a  fortress.    His 
ictics  were,  however,  often  the  result  of  necessity  rather 
lan  of  choice;  and  had  Soult  been  properly  on  the  alert,  he 
ould  hardly  hare  been  e^editious  enough  in  the  siege, 
t  was  originally  the  object  of  Soult  to  form  a  junction  with 
>rouet,  in  expectation  of  a  great  battle  for  the  preservation 
)f  Badajoz,  and  to  keep  o^en  a  communication  with  Mar- 
nont  by  MediUin  and  Truxillo,  but  Hill  and  Graham  forced 
lim  into  the  Sierra  Morena  by  the  roads  leading  to  Cordoba. 
(Quitting  Seville  on  the  1st  April,  Soult  effected  a  junction 
with  Drouet,  and  his  whole  army  was  concentrated  at  Llerena 
on  the  6th,  and  reached  Villa  Iranca  the  following  day;  but, 
whilst  in  the  act  of  advancing,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
receive  the  intelligence  that  Badajoz  had  fallen.    Hearing 
that  Marmont  was  still  on  the  march,  he  directly  fell  back 
to  Llerena.    The  Allied  cavalry,  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton, 
followed  closely,  and  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  enemy 
near  Usagne ;  after  which,  the  French  under  Drouet  retired 
behind  the  Guadalquivir,  whilst  Soult  repaired  to  Seville  to 
organize  fresh  measures  against  the  Allies;  he  being  under 
the  impression  that  Wellington  would  follow  him  into  An- 
dalusia.   This,  however,  it  was  found  inexpedient  to  do,  as 
his  army  was  required  to  keep  Marmont  in  check,  who  had 
advanced  from  Salamanca  during  the  progress  of  the  recent 
siege ;  and,  leaving  a  division  before  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  had 
made  a  demonstratioti  against  Almeida,  he  subsequently 
passed  the  Coa,  and  finally  penetrated  to  Castel  Branco. 
These  movements  of  Marmont  would  have  signified  little, 
had  Eodrigo  been  adequately  garrisoned  and  supplied ;  for, 
his  battering-train  having  been  captured  in  that  fortress,  h© 
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had  no  means  of  undertaking  a  siege.  But,  owing  to  the 
inertness  and  indifference  of  the  Spaniards,  the  place  had 
not  been  provisioned,  and  Lord  Wellmgton  was  now  obliged 
to  forego  his  views  on  Andalusia,  and  marched  into  Beira. 
Before  quitting  the  neighbourhood  of  Badajoz,  however,  he 
repaired  the  fortifications,  and  left  Sir  Eowland  Hill,  with 
12,000  men,  in  Estremadura,  to  watch  the  Andalusian  frontier. 
As  Lord  Wellington  advanced,  Marmont  retired,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Allied  army  being  once  more  established 
at  Fuente  Guinaldo,  cantonments  were  selected  for  the 
troops  between  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda.  Here  they  enjoyed 
an  interval  of  rest,  of  which  they  stood  much  in  need.  Some 
magazines  had  been  previously  established  north  of  the 
Douro,  which  aflforded  them  abundant  resources.  The 
results  of  this  campaign  were  full  of  glory  to  the  British 
arms.  .  With  the  power  of  assembling  80,000  men,  the 
French  had  permitted  two  fortresses  of  first-rate  importance 
to  be  wrested  from  their  grasp,  and  had  been  worsted  ia 
two  pitched  battles. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 


The  Surprise  of  Almaraz — ^The  Battle  of  Salamamca — Piirstiit  of  Mar- 
mont to  Valladolid — Entrance  of  Lord  Wellington  into  Madrid — 
Capttire  of  the  Retire — Enthusiastic  reception  of  Lord  Wellington  by 
the  People  ot  Madrid — Privations  of  the  Allied  Army,  and  position  of 
Lord  Wellington — Effects  of  the  Battle  of  Salamanca. 

The  satisfaction  which  the  brilliant  successes  of  this  last 
campaign  had  afforded  Lord  Wellington  was  now  alloyed 
by  news  from  home,  that  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley  nad 
resigned  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  partly  from  his 
unmllingness  to  hold  a  subordinate  post  under  Mr.  Perceval, 
but  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  obtain  such 
support  for  his  gallant  brother  as  he  conceived  to  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  insure  a  successful  termination  to 
the  war.  This  discouraging  intelligence  did  not,  however, 
stay  the  British  general  in  his  career  of  conquest ;  and  being 
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now  at  the  head  of  the  finest  army  he  had  ever  commanded, 
he  decided  on  assuming  the  ofiensive,  and  marching  against 
Mannont.  As  a  preliminarj  measure,  howeyer,  it  became 
important  to  secure  his  right  flank  from  molestation  during 
a  forward  operation,  and  as  the  boat  bridge  at  Almaras 
aflPorded  a  safe  and  easy  communication  between  Marmont 
and  Soult,  and  was,  moreover,  the  only  passage  suited  to  the 
moTements  of  an  army  below  Toledo,  it  became  of  import- 
ance to  destroy  it  before  attempting  an  operation  on  Leon. 
A  plan  for  this  achievement  had  been  for  some  time  under 
the  consideration  of  Lord  Wellington ;  and  having  been 
communicated  to  Lord  Hill,  who  remained  southward  of 
the  Guadiana,  he  quitted  Almandralejos  on  the  12th  of  May, 
with  6000  men,  and,  crossing  that  river  at  Merida,  moved  on 
Truxillo  with  the  view  of  undertaking  the  operation.  To 
cover  these  important  communications  by  Almaras,  the 
Erench,  besides  two  tetes-de-pont,  had  erected  formidable 
forts  on  each  side  of  the  Tagus,  which  were  strongly  garri- 
soned. Marching  rapidly  by  Jaindcejo,  Sir  Bowland  Hill 
reached  the  range  of  mountains  on  which  stands  the  castle 
of  Mirabete  (about  five  miles  from  Almaraz),  on  the  18th 
May ;  when,  finding  the  passage  for  his  artillery  efiectually 
barred  by  entrenchments,  he  boldly  resolved  on  attempting 
the  enterprise  with  infantry  alone.  Leaving,  therefore,  his 
guns  behind  him,  he  moved  by  a  mountain-track  leading 
through  the  village  of  Eomangoiiia,  and  after  dark  descended 
towards  the  river  with  2,000  men  under  Greneral  Howard. 
The  attempt  was  daring  and  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  The 
march  of  the  English  general  through  Truxillo  had  been 
communicated  to  the  il^nch  commanders;  and,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  four  marches  from  Merida,  HiQ  had  good  reason  to 
apprehend  that  Drouet,  with  overwhelming  numbers,  would 
move  rapidly  to  Medillin,  and  endeavour  to  intercept  his 
retreat.  The  danger  was  great,  but  it  did  not  deter  him ; 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  he  marched  on  his  daring 
enterprise.  The  right  column  had  consisted  of  the  50fch,  71st, 
and  92nd  regiments  ;  but  it  was  reinforced  from  that  of  the 
centre  with  the  6th  Portuguese,  a  company  of  riflemen,  and 
a  detachment  of  gunners.  '  At  dusk,  the  division  descended 
feom  the  sierra;  but  though  the  distance  was  not  above 
two  leagues,  the  whole  night  was  consumed  in  traversing 
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the  valley ;  and  when  the  head  of  the  column  halted  under 
cover  of  some  hillocks  which  hid  it  from  the  enemy,  the  rear 
was  still  winding  slowly  through  a  path  which  no  foot  save 
that  of  the  shepherd  had  ever  trod  Defore.  While  waiting 
for  the  straggling  sections  to  come  up,  the  opening  roar  of 
cannon  announced  that  Chowne's  false  attack  on  Mirabete 
had  commenced.  "  Pillars  of  white  smoke  rose  on  the  lofty 
brow  of  the  sierra,  the  heavy  sound  of  artillery  came  rolling 
over  the  valley;  and  the  garrison  of  Fort  Napoleon,  crowding 
on  the  rampcu*ts,  were  anxiously  gazing  at  these  portentous 
signs  of  war,  when,  quick  and  loud,  a  British  shout  broke 
on  their  ears,  and  the  gallant  50th  regiment,  aided  by  a 
wing  of  the  71st,  came  bounding  over  the  nearest  hills."* 

Although  astonished  at  the  suddenness  of  the  assault,  the 
French  were  ready  to  repel  it.  A  villager  had  already 
brought  them  intelligence  of  Hill's  approach,  and  a  cavalry 
picket,  in  British  uniform,  had  been  discovered  on  the 
mountain.  In  consequence,  the  garrison  of  Fort  Napoleon 
had  been  reinforced;  and  they  instantly  opened  a  heavy- 
discharge  from  smaU  arms  and  artiUery,  which  the  guns  on 
Fort  Bagusa  supported  by  a  flanking  fire,  until  the  ground 
immediately  in  front  of  the  rampart  sheltered  the  assailants 
from  its  effects.  The  assault  was  splendidly  successful,  for 
nothing  could  check  the  ardour  with  which  it  was  given.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  parapet  was  escaladed ;  and  the  inner 
defences,  after  a  brief  resistance,  were  abandoned,  the  gar- 
rison flying  for  shelter  to  the  tete-de-pont.  But,  with  dash- 
ing galutnk'y,  the  leading  files  of  the  assailants  bore  rapidly 
onwards,  and  entered  the  work  intermingled  with  the  fugi- 
tives from  the  fort ;  and  in  a  rush  across  the  bridge,  which 
had  been  previously  injured  by  the  sinking  of  several  of  its 
pontoons,  many  of  the  French  perished  in  the  river.  The 
panic  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Bagusa  was  increased  by  the 
fire  of  Fort  Napoleon ;  and  although  the  redoubt  was  secure, 
the  commandant  abandoned  it  most  disgracefully,  and  added 
its  defenders  to  the  fugitive  troops  who  were  hurrying 
towards  Naval  Moral.  The  river  was  soon  passed;  the 
towers  and  magazines  in  the  forts,  and  in  the  tete-de-ponty 
were  blown  up ;  the  guns  thrown  into  the  Tagus ;  the  pali- 
sades, barriers,  stores  of  timber  and  of  tools,  the  pontoons 

*  Napier. 
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and  their  carriages,  were  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  works 
utterly  effaced  and  destroyed. 

In  addition  to  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  and  works, 
attended  with  a  seyere  loss  in  killed  and  drowned,  260 
prisoners  were  taken,  including  the  governor  and  sixteen 
officers.  A  colour  belonging;  to  the  4th  battalion  of  the 
Corps  Etranger  was  captured  by  the  71st ;  and  the  whole  was 
achieved  with  a  loss  comparatively  trifling,  namely,  33  men 
killed,  and  147  wounded. 

Separated  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  the  castle 
and  works  at  Mirabete  must  have  fallen  had  Hill  ventured 
to  attack  them;  but  within  the  reach  of  several  Trench 
corps,  and  alarmed  by  a  groimdless  report  from  Sir  William 
Erskine,  that  Soult  with  his  united  divisions  was  actually  in 
Estremadura,  the  English  G-eneral  very  prudently  retreated 
on  the  2l8t,  and  reached  Merida  safely  on  the  26th.  Having 
effected  the  object  of  his  expedition,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  equivalent  to  the  risk  it  must  involve ;  and  the 
possession  of  the  mountain  forts  would  not  have  made 
amends  for  the  valuable  blood  which  must  have  been  shed  in 
taking  them. 

Of  Lord  Wellington's  lieutenants  none  was  more  popular 
than  Sir  Eowland  Hill ;  and  the  issue  of  his  enterpnse  gave 
unfeigned  satisfaction  to  the  army,  whilst  it  astounded  both 
Soult  and  Marmont  to  find  piles  of  ruin  where  they  had  left 
well-constructed  forts,  and  an  impassable  river  between  their 
forces  and  the  garrison  of  the  castle  of  Mirabete.  Whilst 
depriving  the  French  of  their  communication  across  the 
Tagus,  Lord  Wellington  was  fuUy  alive  to  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  permanent  conununication  for  his  own  army 
across  that  river,  and  fixed  upon  Alcantara,  as  the  most 
eligible  point  for  that  purpose  as  the  approach  to  it  from 
the  south  was  covered  by  Badajoz.  The  remains  of  a 
Eoman  bridge  leaving  a  chasm  of  100  feet  wide,  which  could 
hardly  be  repaired,  and  the  impetuous  character  of  the  river 
in  that  neighbourhood,  rendered  a  bridge  of  boats  unsuited 
to  the  object.  The  engineers  of  the  royal  staff  corps  having 
been  sent  to  examine  the  ruin,  suggested  a  sort  of  chain  of 
cord,  which  was  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  across  which 
a  small  battering-train  was  conveyed  without  difficulty.  The 
Allied  army  remained  perfectly  quiet  whilst  these  preliminary 
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operations  were  in  progress ;  and  a  month's  provision  for  the 
whole  of  the  troops  having  been  collected  and  stored  at 
Ciudad  Eodrigo,  they  suddenly  broke  up  from  its  can- 
tonments, passed  the  Agueda  on  the  13th  June,  and  on  the 
17th  appeared  before  Salamanca ;  and  as  the  Allies  advanced, 
Marmont  retired. 

Salamanca  stands  in  a  commanding  situation  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tormes,  a  river  of  considerable  magnitude  there, 
which  rises  near  the  Sierra  de  Tablada  in  Old  Castile,  and 
falls  into  the  Douro  on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  opposite 
Bemposta.  The  country  round  is  open,  without  trees,  and 
with  a  few  villages  interspersed,  in  which  the  houses  are 
constructed  of  clay.  On  the  left  of  the  river  there  are 
extensive  p£istures ;  on  the  right  a  wide  and  unenclosed  com 
country.  The  pastures  are  common,  and  the  arable  land 
occupied  after  a  manner  not  usual  in  other  parts  of  Spain : 
it  is  cultivated  in  annual  allotments,  and  reverts  to  the 
commonalty  after  the  harvest.  Salamanca  had  long  served 
as  a  depdt  for  the  army  of  Portugal.  To  protect  the  town, 
command  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  overawe  the  inha- 
bitants, three  forts  had  been  constructed  with  materials 
obtained  by  the  demolition  of  several  convents  and  colleges. 
These  forts  had  been  found  to  be  much  stronger  than  Lord 
"Wellington  had  been  led  to  suppose ;  hence  a  regular  attack 
was  necessary  to  reduce  them.  A  division  under  Greneral 
Henry  Clinton  was  appointed  to  this  duty,  whilst  the  rest 
of  the  army  took  up  a  formidable  position  on  the  heights  of 
San  Christoval,  three  miles  in  advance  of  the  city,  having  its 
right  on  the  Tormes  near  Cabreirizos,  and  its  left  in  front  of 
VeUares.  Pour  18-pounders  had  followed  the  army  from 
Almeida,  and  three  howitzers  were  furnished  by  the  field- 
artillery.  Marmont  evacuated  the  city  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th,  and*  with  a  cavalry  corps  and  two  divisions  of 
infantry  retreated  leisurely  to  Puente  el  Sanco,  followed  by 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Allies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  Allies  crossed  the  Tormes 
by  the  fords  of  Santa  Martha  and  Los  Cantos ;  and  Lord 
Wellington  entered  Salamanca  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
troops.  *^  Nothing  could  be  more  animating  than  the  scene. 
The  day  was  brilliant,  presenting  aU  the  glowing  luxuriance 
of  a  southern  dimate.    Upwards  of  fifty  staff  officers  ac- 
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companied  the  British  general ;  they  were  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  14th  Dragoons  and  a  brigade  of  artillery ;  the 
streets  were  crowded  to  excess ;  signals  of  enthusiasm  and 
Mendship  waved  from  the  balconies ;  the  entrance  to  the 
Plaza  was  similar  to  a  triumph ;  every  window  and  balcony 
was  filled  with  persons  welcoming  the  distinguished  officer 
to  whom  they  looked  up  for  liberation  and'permanent  relief. 
Lord  Welliagton  dismounted,  and  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  the  municipality,  and  the  higher  orders  of  the ' 
inhabitants,  all  eager  to  pay  him  respect  and  homage.  At 
the  Bame  moment,  the  6th  division  of  British  infantry 
entered  the  south-west  angle  of  the  square.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  electric  eifect  produced  under  these 
circumstances  by  the  music ;  as  the  bands  of  the  regiments 
burst  in  fuU  tones  on  the  ear  of  the  people,  a  shout  of  en- 
thusiastic feeling  escaped  from  the  crowd,  all  ranks  seem- 
ing perfectly  inebriated  with  exultation. 

*^  fVom  this  scene,  so  calculated  to  distract  the  attention 
of  ordinary  men,  Lord  Wellington  retired  to  make  imme- 
diate arrangements  for  reducing  the  forts.  A  plan  of  them 
having  been  produced  and  placed  in  his  hands  by  the 
Spaniards,  he  left  the  admiring  crowd,  escaping  from  the 
ahnost  overwhelming  demonstrations  of  friendship  and  re- 
spect with  which  he  was  greeted ;  and  before  the  town  had 
recovered  from  its  confusion  and  its  joy,  or  the  '  vivas '  had 
ceased  to  resound,  his  system  of  attack  was  decided  upon, 
and  the  necessary  orders  for  its  execution  issued  to  the 
troops."* 

The  principal  fort,  San  Vicente,  was  placed  on  a  sheer 
rock  overhanging  the  Tormes,  and  was  severed  by  a  deep 
ravine  from  other  edifices.  It  had  been  fortified  with  great 
ingenuity  by  Marmont's  engineers  ;  was  secured  in  front  by 
palisades,  and  on  the  re-entering  angle,  by  a  fascine  battery ; 
whilst  the  windows  were  built-up  and  crenelated.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  a  rivulet  tributary  to  the  Tormes,  the  con- 
vents Los  Gayetanos  and  La  Merced  had  been  converted 
into  two  strong  redoubts,  with  well-covered  perpendicular 
escarpes,  deep  ditches,  and  casemented  counterscarps.  They 
were  also  full  of  bomb-proofs. 

The  besiegers  broke  ground  before  the  convent  of  St. 

*  Leith  Hay. 
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Vicente  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  19th  their  artillery  battered 
in  a  breach,  but  their  ammunition  was  exhausted  before  a  way 
into  the  fort  had  been  opened.  Encouraged  by  the  damage 
which  the  defences  had  already  sustained,  an  attempt  was 
made  on  the  23rd  to  carry  one  of  the  smaller  torts,  the 
Gayetanos,  by  escalade.  In  this  attempt,  which  was  unsuc- 
cessful, Major-General  Bowes  was  killed,  whilst  gallantly 
cheering  on  his  men  to  the  attack.  A  suspension  of  the 
siege  for  want  of  ammunition  now  took  place  until  the  26th, 
when  hot  shot  having  been  directed  into  the  roof  of  the 
convent  of  San  Vicente,  it  was  speedily,  set  on  fire.  On 
this  occasion  the  garrison  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the 
ilames ;  but  the  use  of  hot  shot  having  been  resumed  on  the 
following  day,  the  whole  building  was  set  on  fire,  and  a 
practicable  breach  having  been  effected  in  the  gorge  of  the 
Gayetanos,  the  troops  were  about  to  commence  an  assault, 
when  a  white  flag  was  displayed.  A  brief  parley  ensued, 
which  proving  unsatisfactory  to  Lord  Wellington,  he  gave 
the  word  to  storm;  and  the  two  small  forts  were  immediately 
carried.  The  Commandant  of  San  Vicente  asked  for 
terms,  and  surrendered.  The  loss  of  the  British  troops  since 
the  passage  of  the  Tonnes  had  not  exceeded  3(5  officers  and 
450  rank  and  file  in  killed  and  wounded.  Few  of  the  enemy 
were  slain,  but  700  were  taken  prisoners.  The  works  were 
destroyed,  and  the  guns  and  stores  handed  over  to  the 
Spaniards ;  among  the  latter  was  a  large  quantity  of  cloth- 
ing, Salamanca  having  been  the  grand  depot  of  the  army  of 
Portugal.  "No  sooner  did  Marmont  ascertain  the  fall  of  the 
works  than  he  withdrew  the  garrison  from  Alba  de  Tonnes, 
and  retired  upon  the  Douro.  On  the  2nd  of  Jidy  the 
cavalry  of  the  Allies  overtook  his  rear-guard  near  Torde- 
fiiUas.  The  British  line  stretched  from  La  Seca  on  the  right 
to  FoUoB  on  its  left.  Head-quarters  had  been  established  at 
Bueda,  and  the  Douro  flowed  between  the  hostile  armies. 
The  position  of  the  French  was  the  stronger  of  the  two. 
Marmont' s  left  rested  on  the  Fisuerga,  which  is  unfordable 
at  Simancas;  his  centre  being  at  Tordesillas,  and  his  right  on 
the  heights  opposite  FoUos.  One  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
protected  the  bridge  of  Tordesillas,  and  the  forts  of  the 
l)ouro,  between  Toro  and  Fisuerga.  Lord  Wellington  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring  Marmont  to  action; 
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but  althougli  he  had  received  reinforcements  which  had 
increased  his  army  to  40,000  men,  he  seemed  to  be  in  no 
haste  to  commence  the  struggle. 

The  reduction  of  the  convent's  forts,  however,  was  but  the 
preliminary  of  a  much  more  brilliant  triumph.  From  the 
3rd  to  the  15th  July,  the  two  armies  lay  opposite  to  each 
other,  watchful  and  inactive,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight 
alteration  in  their  respective  positions.  On  the  36th,  two 
divisions  of  the  French  crossed  at  Toro ;  but  this  movement 
was  merely  intended  as  a  demonstration.  They  recrossed  it 
in  the  night,  and  destroyed  the  bridge  again,  effecting  their 
junction  with  Marmont  at  Tordesillas.  Here  the  whole  force 
being  concentrated,  passed  the  river,  and  by  a  forced  march 
was,  early  on  the  18th,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  British 
divisions  on  the  Trabancos.  By  this  movement  the  com* 
munication  of  Marmont  with  Madrid,  whence  he  expected 
to  be  joined  by  the  army  of  the  centre,  was  opened,  and  the 
two  hostile  divisions  before  him  were  placed  in  some  danger. 
The  situation  of  the  light  and  4th  divisions  more  espe- 
cially was  very  critical.  Already  was  the  enemy  menacmg 
their  line  of  retreat,  and  pressing  upon  both  danka,  when 
Wellington,  seeing  their  danger,  quickly  advanced  a  force  of 
cavalry  and  horse-artillery  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
French ;  and  thus  obviated  the  difficulty;  directing  the  retreat 
of  the  endangered  troops  on  the  heights  of  Canizal,  in  their 
rear.  This  operation  was  executed  with  perfect  order  and 
very  little  loss,  although  the  retiring  force  was  pursued  so 
closely  that  the  enemy  were  enabled  to  open  upon  them  from 
forty  pieces  of  artillery. 

What. could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  military  spectacle 
which  the  movement  of  90,000  men,  in  parallel  lines,  pre- 
sented ?  The  line  of  march  was  seldom  without  the  range  of 
cannon,  and  often  within  that  of  musketry.  When  the 
ground  allowed  it,  the  guns  on  each  side  occasionally  opened. 
But  the  cannonade  was  but  partially  maintained.  To  reach 
apoint  was  Marmont' s  object — ^to intercept  him  was  that  of 
Wellington.  "  The  French  general  moving  his  army  as  one 
man  along  the  crest  of  the  heights,  preserved  the  lead  he 
had  taken,  and  made  no  mistake ;"  and  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  his  marching  bore  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Napo- 
leon's observation,  that  "for  his  greatest  successes  he  was  as 
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much  indebted  to  the  legs  as  he  was  to  the  arms  of  his 
soldiers.'* 

The  momiag  of  the  21  st  found  the  Allied  army  on  its  old 
position  of  San  Christoval.  Marmont  having  garrisoned  the 
castle  of  Alba,  crossed  the  Tormes,  marched  up  the  vallej  of 
Machechuco,  and  bivouacked  in  the  forest  of  Calvaraso  de 
Ariba.  In  the  afternoon,  "Wellington  passed  the  bulk  of  his 
army  also  across  the  river,  leaving  the  8rd  division  and  a 
bri^de  of  Portuguese  cavaby  entrenched  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tormes.  The  march  of  the  21st  was  tedious 
and  fatiraing,  and  before  the  last  of  the  columns  had  passed 
the  fords,  night  had  fallen,  and  a  thunder-storm  of  unusual 
violence  came  on.  Nothing  could  harbinger  a  bloody  day 
more  awfully  than  the  elemental  uproar  of  the  night  which, 
preceded  that  of  Salamanca.  Crash  succeeded  crash — and 
m  rapid  flashes  the  lightning  played  over  height  and  valley, 
while  rain  burst  from  the  riven  clouds,  and  swelled  all 
the  streams  to  torrents.  Terrified  by  the  storm,  the  horses 
broke  away  from  their  picketings,  and  rushing  madly  to  and 
fro,  added  to  the  confusion.  One  flash  killed  several  belong- 
ing to  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  and  occasioned  serious 
injury  to  the  men  in  the  attempts  they  made  to  recover  and 
secure  them. 

The  morning  broke  sullenly  before  the  uproar  ended ;  and 
with  the  flrst  dawn  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  commenced 
skirmishing,  while  frequent  movements  of  heavy  columns, 
as  they  marched  and  countermarched,  seemed  rather  calcu- 
lated to  confuse  an  opponent,  than  eflect  a  particular  object) 
On  one  of  two  heights,  named  Arapiles,  the  Allied  right 
was  appuied,  and  the  occupation  of  the  other  was  attempted; 
but  the  French,  with  a  similar  design,  had  already  detached 
troops,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  possession.  The  day 
wore  on, — the  late  tempest  apparently  had  cleared  the  atmo- 
s{)here, — all  was  bright  and  unclouded  sunshine, — and  over  a 
wide  expanse  of  unaulating  landscape  nothing  obscured  the 
range  of  sight  but  dust  £rom  the  arid  roads,  or  wreathing 
sm^e  occasioned  by  the  spattering  fire  of  the  light  troops. 
"  Marmont  was  busily  manoBuvring,  and  Lord  Wellington 
coolly  noticing  from  a  height  the  dispoBitions  of  his  oppo- 
i\ent,  which,  as  he  properly  calculated,  would  lead  to  a  ge- 
neral engagement."*    At  noon,  from  the  rear  of  the  An- 

*  Yictories  of  the  British  Armies. 
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^ilea,  Marmont  made  a  demonstration,  as  if  his  design  was 
to  attack  the  Allied  left.  The  movement  brought  Lord 
"Wellington  to  the  ground ;  but  readily  perceiving  that  it 
was  but  a  feint  of  the  French  marshal,  he  returned  to  his 
former  position  on  the  right.  At  two  o'clock,  finding  his 
abler  aiitagonist  was  not  to  be  deceived,  Marmont  deter- 
mined to  outflank  the  right  of  the  Allies,  and  interpose 
between  them  and  the  Eodrigo  road ;  and  in  consequence, 
commenced  marching  his  columns  by  their  left.  This  was  a 
fatal  movement — ^and  as  the  Prench  infantry  extended,  a 
staff  officer  announced  it  to  Lord  Wellington.  One  eagle 
glance  satisfied  him  that  the  moment  for  attack  was  come — 
a  few  brief  orders  passed  his  lips — and  the  doom  of  his 
rival's  army  was  pronounced.* 

Marmont  was  already  at  the  head  of  47,000  good  troops, 
outnumbering  the  Allies  by  at  least  5,000  men,  and  but  for 
this  fatal  error,  possessed  a  great  advantage  over  his  oppo- 
nents. The  British  general,  concluding  from  this  move- 
ment of  Marmont  that  he  sought  to  strike  a  blow  on  the 
left  of  the  Tonnes,  forthwith  ordered  the  3rd  division  and 
B'TJrban's  cavalry,  posted  at  Cabreirizos,  to  cross  the 
river  and  place  themselves  behind  the  village  of  Aldea 
Tejada,  in  readiness  to  cover  the  Ciudad  Eodrigo  road.  He 
also  moved  up  Carlos  de  Espana's  infantry,  and  Brigadier- 
General  Bradford's  Portuguese  brigade,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Las  Torres,  to  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between 
those  troops  and  the  4th  division,  which  was  now  posted 
in  rear  of  the  Arapiles  hamlet.  By  these  arrangements  the 
Allies'  line  was  placed  nearly  perpendicular  to  its  original 
position,  its  left  occupjring  the  nearer  peak  of  the  Arapiles, 

***  '*  Marmont  had  remarked,  and  rode  forward  to  correct,  tlie  irregu- 
larity of  his  flank  movement,  and  personally  direct  the  debonchement  of 
his  3rd  and  4tb  divisions  from  the  wood  that  had  partially  concealed 
them.  At  that  moment.  Lord  Wellington  was  seated  on  the  hill-side, 
eating  his  hurried  meal,  while  an  aide-de-camp  in  attendance  watched 
the  enemy's  movements  with  a  glass.  The  bustle  then  perceptible  in  the 
French  Ime  attracted  his  lordship's  notice,  and  he  quickly  inquired  the 
cause.  '  They  are  evidently  in  motion,'  was  the  reply. — '  Indeed !  what 
are  they  doing?' — '  Exten^g  rapidly  to  the  left,'  was  answered.  Lord 
Wellington  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  seized  the  telescope;  then  mutter- 
ing that  Marmont's  good  genius  had  deserted  him,  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  issued  the  orders  to  attack." — Victories  of  the  Sritiah  Armies. 
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and  its  riglit  extending  to  Aldea  Tejada ;  but  an  interval  of 
nearly  two  miles  occurred  between  the  actual  and  apparent 
riglit,  for  the  third  division  was  partiaUy  concealed  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  Misled  by  this  circumstance,  tha 
Prench  Marshal  supposed  the  right  of  the  Allied  Army  to 
be  "  in  the  air,"  and  planned  his  mancBuvres  accordingly. 
The  British  remained  tranquil,  whilst  ostentatious  but  idle 
manoeuvres  were  going  on,  until  about  two  o'clock,  when 
a  cloud  of  skirmishers  issued  from  the  French  left  wing, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened 
on  the  Allied  troops.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  enemy  was. 
seen  moving  to  the  left,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
interposing  a  force  between  the  Allied  army  and  Ciudad 
Eodrigo.  Watching  them  from  the  Arapiles,  Wellington 
saw  them  incautiously  extending  their  line,  and  dangerously 
exposing  their  left  wing,  and,  after  an  exulting  exclamation 
of  "  At  last  I  have  them !"  hastened  to  take  advantage  of 
the  error.  He  immediately  reinfoijced  his  right  with  the 
6th  division,  (General  Leith,)  which  took  post  on  the 
right  of  the  4th,  under  General  Cole ;  having  the  6th  and 
7th  divisions,  commanded  by  Generals  H.  Clinton  and 
Hope,  in  second  line.  The  1st  and  light  divisions,  under 
Generals  Campbell  and  Alten,  with  Pack's  Portuguese 
brigade,  were  placed  as  a  reserve  behind  the  Arapiles.  The 
British  cavalry,  under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  was  posted 
principally  on  the  right,  the  rest  being  dispersed  with  the 
infantry  in  second  line.  These  arrangements  having  been 
completed,  the  3rd  division,  with  D'Urban's  cavalry  and 
two  squadrons  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  under  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Hervey,  were  ordered  to  advance  from  Aldea 
Tejada,  and  fall  on  the  enemy's  left  flank,  whilst  the  4th 
and  5th  divisions,  Bradford's  Portuguese  brigade,  and  the 
heavy  cavalry,  should  attack  them  in  front.  Accordingly, 
General  Pakenham,  who  during  Picton's  absence  on  account 
of  iUness,  commanded  the  3rd  division,  moved  forward  with 
the  greatest  celerity,  supported  by  D' Urban  and  Hervey, 
and  was  close  upon  the  enemy's  flank  before  they  became 
aware  of  this  object.  To  effect  a  change  was  impracticable, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  their  extreme  left  was  overthrown. 
Pressing  onwards,  the  assailants  drove  all  before  them,  out- 
flanking the  Prench  at  every  point  where  they  attempted  to 
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id,  and  capturing  3000  prisoners.  Almost  simul- 
''ack's  brigade  advanced  against  the  post  on  the 
whilst  Cole  and  Leith  attacked  the  m)nt  of  their 
rhich  was  immediately  forced ;  and  Cotton's  heavy 
~  '  ig  an  opportune  and  irresistible  charge  upon  a 
nr  cdsordered  in&mtiy,  routed  it  and  out  it  to  pieces; 
General  Le  Marchant  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
•this  enterprise^  Meanwhile,  the  Allied  in&ntry 
ting,  forward  its  right,  so  as  continually  to  acquire 
'Upon  the*"  enemy's  flank ;  but  the  gallant  effort  of 
C  tne.  Arapiles  having  failed,  they  were  enabled  to 
>m6"trpops  on  the  flank  of  the  4th  division,  whilst 
»dy,  which  had  already  carried  the  crests  of  the 
in  front,  was  stoutly  met  by  a  reserve  division  under 
l.Bennet.  General  Cole  hunself  was  wounded,  and 
p^3o8ely  pressed,  was  compelled  to  give  way,  but  Marshal 
ford,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  immediately 
up  a  brigade  of  the  5th  division,  which,  by  a  change 
by  took  the  enemy  in  flank  with  a  heavy  Are,  and 
them  again  backwards.  The  left  and  centre  of  the 
were  now  beaten,  and  a  brigade  from  the  division  of 
Clinton  carried  the  Arapiles.  The  French  right 
Xifks;*hGweveT,  as  yet  unbroken,  whilst  it  was  strengthened 
ijflixy'  moment  by  the  troops  defeated  on  the  left ;  so  that  it 
mted  a  new  and  stuboom  front  on  a  well  chosen  posi- 
Marmpnt  had  been  wounded,  but  General  Clausel, 
bad  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  rallied  the  dis- 
toned  amy  in  a  maimer  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
i^emies.  Supported  by  a  reserve,  vdth  the  cavalry  on 
flanks,  and  their  artillery  posted  on  advanced  knolls, 
face  of  the  heights  was  a  clear  glacis  swept  by  their 
Day  was  £ast  closing  in,  but.  Lord  "Wellington  was 
ihe  man  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  imperfect  victory.  The 
division,  supported  by  other  troops,  therefore,  was 
red  to  attack  the  enemy's  position  in  front,  whilst  the 
.iand  Light  Dragoons,  with  a  British  brigade  and  a  For- 
.  juese  one  from  die  4th,  were  directed  to  turn  their,  right. 
llp^  iFreneh  stood  their  .ground  manfully,  and  the  6th.  division 
llji^ered  severe  loss.  It  nevertheless  mounted,  the iill,. and 
^^  the  face  of  a  tremendous  fire,  charged  them  with  the 
^^Sfonet,  and,  supported  by  the  mdvemerit  of  .the  ^th  divi- 
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sion  on  the '  flank,  they  drove  them  back  in  great  disorder. 
The  Allies  pursued  them  in  the  direction  of  Huerta  and  the 
fords  of  the  Tonnes;  but  under  cover  of  the  woods  and  the 
darkness,  a  great  number  of  the  fugitives  escaped  who 
must  otherwise  have  been  captured.  A  field  covered  with 
slain,  two  eagles,  eleven  pieces  of  artillery,  and  7000 
prisoners,  attested  at  once  the  severity  of  the  contest  and 
the  splendour  of  the  triumph.  Three  f^rench  generals  were 
killed  and  four  wounded.  Among  the  latter,  Marmont  lost 
an  arm  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell.  The  amount  of  the 
French  loss  was  never  correctly  ascertained.  The  official 
account  gives  the  total  number  of  killed,  wounded  and 
missing  of  the  Allied  troops  at  7264,  of  whom  690  British, 
304  Portuguese,  and  2  Spanish,  were  killed,  and  4270 
British,  1552  Portuguese,  and  4  Spanish,  wounded.  Among 
the  wounded  were  Generals  Beresford,  Cotton,  Cole,  Leith^ 
and  Alten. 

With  the  dawn  of  day,  the  Light  Division  continued  its 
advance,  crossing  the  Tormes  at  Huerta,  whilst  the  heavy 
Germans,  under  Brock,  overtook  the  French  rear-guard  in 
position  on  the  heights  of  La  Soma,  protected  by  some 
squadrons  of  hussars.  These  were  dispersed  by  a  charge  of 
the  11th  and  16th,  whilst  the  heavy  brigade  rode  directly  at 
the  squares,  and,  by  a  furious  onset,  broke  and  scattered 
them  in  all  directions.  Numbers  were  cut  to  pieces ;  others 
saved  themselves  by  throwing  away  their  arms,  hiding  in  the 
woods,  and  afterwards  joining  the  retreating  columns.  In 
this  dashing  affair  nearly  a  thousand  prisoners  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  As  a  cavalry  exploit,  it  has  been 
highly  commended.  Brock  did  not  lose  more  than  100  men 
by  casualties  on  this  occasion.  The  view  jfrom  the  summit  of 
the  Serna  exhibited,  we  are  told,  a  countless  mass  of  all 
arms,  confusedly  intermingled.  Whilst  the  range  permitted, 
the  horse-artillery  continued  to  send  its  round  shot  among 
them,  but  they  gradually  retired  out  of  reach,  and  a  strong 
corps  of  cavalry  and  a  brigade  of  guns  having  arrived,  op- 
portunely enough,  from  the  army  of  the  north,  covered  tne 
retreat,  and  preserved  the  fugitives  from  further  molestation. 
This  great  battle  lasted  from  three  in  the  afternoon  imtil 
ten. 

The  inhabitants  of  Salamanca,  who  had  watched  the  pro- 
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grass  of  the  battle  from  the  high  munds  about  the  city, 
with  breathless  interest,  displayed  the  most  enthusiastic  joy 
at  this  total  discomfiture  of  their  oppressors,  and  did  not 
limit  their  gratitude  to  the  victors  to  mere  words.  Mules 
and  cars,  laden  with  refreshment,  and  other  necessaries,  were 
dispatched  to  the  camp,  and  hospitals  were  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  wounded.  High  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
cathedral,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  rejoicing  prome- 
naders  of  all  orders.  Lord  Wellington  was  present  at  tiie 
High  Mass,  and  is  thus  described  by  Colonel  Leith  Hay  :^ 
"  I  was  much  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  Lord  Wellington's 
attire.  He  wore  a  light  grey  pelisse  coat,  single  breasted, 
without  a  sash,  with  his  sword  buckled  round  his  waist, 
underneath  the  coat,  the  hilt  merely  protruding,  with  a 
cocked  hat  imder  his  arm.    He  wore  a  wtiite  neckerchief." 

Several  French  historians  of  the  late  war  attempt  to  gloss 
over  the  defeat  at  Salamanca,  and  have  ascribed  it  chieny  to 
the  absence  of  Marmont  (who  was  severely  wounded  in  an 
early  part  of  the  day)  from  the  field.  The  fact  is,  however, 
undoubted,  that  he  bad  committed  so  gross  a  blunder  in  ike 
disposition  of  his  force,  that  its  discomfiture,  if  vigorously 
attacked,  appeared  to  be  certain.  The  action  was  pithily 
described  at  the  time  by  a  French  officer,  as  the  "  beating  of 
forty  thousand  men  in  forty  minutes." 

Content  with  having  disabled  Marmont's  army  from  re- 
appearing in  the  field  for  some  time,  Lord  Wellington  did 
not  attempt  to  pursue  it  beyond  Y alladolid,  which  he  entered 
on  the  30th,  General  Clausel  falling  back  on  Burgos;  but, 
intending  to  strike  a  blow  against  King  Joseph  and  the  army 
of  the  centre,  the  Allied  general  re-crossed  the  Douro  on  the 
following  day,  and  estabUshed  his  head-quarters  at  Cuellar. 
HavLDg  obtained  supplies  from  the  rear,  Lord  Wellington, 
leaving  Clinton's  division  to  observe  the  line  of  the  Douro, 
with  Anson's  cavalry  at  ViUavarrez,  resumed  his  operations 
on  the  6th  of  August,  marching  on  the  capital  by  the  route 
of  Segovia. 

Besides  the  capture  of  seventeen  pieces^  of  cannon,  and 
nearly  one  thousand  sick  and  wounded  men  at  Yalladolid, 
the  French  had  sustained  other  and  severe  losses  during  the 
recent  operations.  The  guerillas,  under  Martinez,  made 
300  prisoners — Tordesillas  surrendered  to  Santo  Cildes— - 
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while,  alarmed  by  the  movements  of  the  GaUician  army, 
which,  in  obedience  to  Lord  Wellington's  directions,  had 
passed  the  Donro,  and  reached  the  Zapardi^,  Clausel  gave 
up  the  line  of  the  former  river.  Joseph,  after  dismantling 
the  castle,  forcing  a  contribution,  and  robbing  the  churches 
of  their  plate,  abandoned  Segovia,  and  retired  through  the 
passes  01  the  Guadarama — ^thus  separating  his  own  army 
from  that  of  Portugal,  and  leaving  the  approaches  to  the 
capital  open  to  the  advance  of  the  Allies. 

Salamanca,  whether  considered  in  its  military  or  moral 
results,  was,  probably,  the  most  important  of  all  the  Penin- 
sular triumphs.  It  was  a  decisive  victory ;  and  yet  its  direct 
advantages  fell  infinitely  short  of  what  Lord  Wellington 
might  have  been  warranted  in  expecting.  How  much  more 
fatal  must  it  not  have  proved,  had  night  not  shut  in,  and 
robbed  the  victor  of  half  the  fruits  of  conquest  ?  The  total 
demolition  of  the  French  left  was  effected  by  six  o'clock,  and 
why  should  the  right  attack  have  not  been  equally  successful? 
Had  such  been  the  case,  in  what  a  hopeless  situation  the 
broken  army  must  have  found  itself!  The  Tonnes  behind, 
and  a  reserve  of  three  entire  divisions,  who  duriag  the  con- 
test had  scarcely  drawn  a  trigger,  ready  to  assail  in  fix)nt— 
nothing  could  have  averted  total  ruin — and,  to  the  French, 
Salamanca  would  have  proved  the  bloodiest  field  on  record. 
Even  had  th^  Castle  of  Alba  been  defended,  that  darkness 
which  permitted  Clausel  to  retire  his  routed  divisions,  and 
carry  off  guns  and  trophies,  whose  loss  was  otherwise  in- 
evitable, would  have  but  added  to  the  confusion,  and 
increased  the  difficulty  of  retreating  in  the  presence  of  an 
unbroken  army ;  and  consequently,  the  ruin  of  the  French 
must  have  been  consummated  before  assistance  could  have 
reached  them,  and  those  arms  effected  a  junction,  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  outmarch  their  pursuers,  preserve  their 
commimications,  and  fall  back  upon  their  reserves. 

Still  the  moral  results  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  were 
manifold.  That  field  removed  for  ever  the  delusory  belief  of 
French  superiority;  and  the.  enemy  fatally  discovered  that 
they  must  measure  strength  with  opponents  in  every  point 
their  equals.  The  confidence  of  wavering  allies  was  con- 
firmed ;  while  the  evacuation  of  Madrid,  the  abandonment 
of  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  the  deliverance  of  Andalusia  and 
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Castile  from  military  occapation,  and  the  impossibility  of 
reinforcing  Napoleon  during  his  northern  campaign,  by 
sparing  troops  from  the  corps  in  the  Peninanla — ^all  these 
important  consequences  arose  from  Marmont's  defeat  upon 
the  Tormes. 

The  Allied  army  reached  San  Ddefonso  on  the  9th  of 
August,  and  defiling  on  the  two  following  days  by  the  passes 
of  the  Gnadarama  and  Naya  Serrada,  descended  into  the 
plains  of  New  Castile.  On  the  11th,  an  affair  of  cavalry  took 
^ace  at  Magalonda  between  the  horse  of  the  army  of  the 
centre  and  a  small  body  of 'heavy  German  and  Portuguese 
cavalry.  The  enemy  having  approached  the  post  of  General 
D'Urban's  brigade  of  Portuguese  cavalry,  the  general  ha- 
zarded a  charge  against  the  advanced  squadrons  of  the 
French;  but  the  Portuguese  proved  themselves  wholly 
une4][ual  to  the  encounter.  They  turned  and  gave  way, 
leavmg  three  guns  of  the  horse-sui^illery  to  the  enemy,  and 
fell  back  upon  the  Germans  in  confusion,  by  whom,  how- 
ever, the  Prench  were  immediately  checked,  and  driven  off. 
In  this  unlucky  afiair,  the  Allies  sustained  a  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  of  200  men,  and  120  horses. 

On  the  I2th  of  August,  King  Joseph  having  abandoned 
the  capital  the  preceding  day,  the  French  garrison,  1,800  in 
number,  closed  the  gates  of  the  Eetiro,  and  at  noon  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Allies  reached  Madrid,  amidst  the 
enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  populace.  It  was,  indeed, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  triumphal  entry.  In  hollow 
demonstrations  of  gratitude  the  Spaniards  were  liberal  enough, 
but  the  moment  they  were  called  upon  for  any  substantial 
proof  of  their  good  feeling,  they  were  found  wanting.  As 
Lord  Wellington  has  himself  said  of  them  in  reference  to 
their  enthusiasm  on  this  occasion :— "  They  cry  viva,  and  are 
very  fond  of  us,  and  hate  the  French ;  but  they  are  in  general 
the  most  incapable  of  useful  exertion  of  all  tne  nations  that 
I  have  known.  The  most  vain,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  ignorant,  particularly  of  military  affairs;  and  above 
all,  of  military  affairs  in  their  own  country." 

The  palace  of  the  Eetiro  had  ceased  to  be  a  royal  residence, 
although  enormous  sums  had  been  lavished  upon  it,  from  the 
accession  of  Charles  III ;  and  part  of  its  buildings  had  been 
converted  into  a  manufactory  of  porcelain.      "Its  park, 
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however,  says  Southey,  continued  to  be  a  fashionable  pro- 
menade, the  more  agreeable,  because  carriages  were  not 
allowed  to  enter ;  but  the  French  had  now  made  it  a  dep6t  for 
their  artillery  stores ;  the  victims  whom  they  arrested  for 
political  offences  were  confined  there ;  and  they  had  fortified 
it  as  a  military  post,  but  with  less  judgment  than  their  engi- 
neers had  displayed  on  any  other  occasion.  The  outer  Ime 
was  formed  by  the  palace,  the  museum,  and  the  park  wall, 
with  fleches  thrown  out  in  part  to  flank  it ;  the  second  was 
a  bastioned  line  of  nine  large  fronts,  but  with  no  outworks 
except  a  ravelin  and  a  lunette  ;  the  interior  was  an  octagonal 
star  fort,  closely  surrounded  by  what  had  been  the  porcelain 
manufactory.  The  garrison  was  far  too  small  for  the  outer 
enceintes,  and  Marshal  Jourdan  had  therefore  left  written 
orders,  that  if  -they  were  seriously  attacked,  the  garrison 
should  confine  their  defence  to  the  star-fort,  which,  however, 
would  itself  be  rendered  nearly  indefensible  if  the  manufac- 
tory were  destroyed." 

A  recomwisscmce  of  the  place  soon  satisfied  Lord  Wel- 
linfi^ton  that  its  possession  could  not  be  maintained  by  its 
pr^ent  garriaon  It  covered  a  lar^  space,,  and  req4ed 
several  thousand  troops  to  defend  it  effectually;  its  chief 
defence  consisting  of  a  smaU  work  of  little  strength.  Having 
driven  in  the  enemy's  posts,  and  broken  through  the  walls 
of  the  Setiro,  guns  were  placed  in  battery  against  the  inner 
fort,  but  the  governor,  seeing  the  futility  of  holding  out,  sent 
a  tender  to  capitulate,  and  honourable  terms  being  granted, 
the  garrison  formally  surrendered,  and  marched  out  by  the 
!Rodrigo  road.  Within  the  walls,  an  immense  collection  o£ 
miUtary  stores  were  found,  comprising  189  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance,  900  barrels  of  powder,  20,000  stand  of  arms,  maga- 
zines of  clothing,  provisions,  and  ammunition ;  and,  what 
afterwards  proved  a  most  valuable  axMiuisition,  a  quantity  of 
cables  and  cordage.  The  eagles  of  the  13th  and  51st 
regiments  fell  into  the  captor's  hands ;  and  these  trophies 
were  immediately  transmitted  to  England,  and  presented  by 
Major  Burgh*  to  the  Prince  Eegent. 

The  position  of  Lord  Wellington  might  now  have  been 
considered  as  one  of  pride  and  promise.     A  succession  of 

*  Then  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  WeUington^  and  afterwards  Mijor- 
QensanX  liord  Downes,  K.C.B. 
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brilliant  operations  had  ended  with  the  poflsession  of  Madrid^ 
an  erent  in  itself  forming  a  brilliant  epoch  in  Peninsular 
history.  It  told  that  Wellington  held  a  position  and  possessed 
a  power,  that  in  England  many  doubted,  and  more  denied ; 
and  those  whose  evil  auguries  had  predicted  a  retreat  upon 
the  shipping,  and  finally  an  abandonment  of  the  country, 
were  astounded  to  find  the  Allied  leader  Tictorioas  in  the 
centre  of  Seville,  and  dating  his  general  orders  from  the 
palace  of  the  Spanish  kings.  The  desertion  of  his  capital  by 
the  usurper  proclaimed  the  extent  of  Wellington's  success ; 
and  proved  that  his  victories  were  not,  as  had  been  falsely 
asserted  at  home, ''  conquests  only  in  name." 

And  yet  never  had  Lord  Wellington's  situation  been  more 
insecure  than  at  this  bright  but  deceptive  era.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign,  the  fertUity  of  the  country  enabled  his 
antagonist  to  command  eveir  necessary  for  his  subsistence ; 
for  afi  that  his  army  required  was  exacted  with  unscrupulous 
severity.  The  Allied  general  had  no  such  resources  to  rely 
upon.  The  British  government  would  not,  even  in  an 
enemy's  territories,  carry  on  war  upon  so  inhuman  and  ini- 
quitous a  system ;  but  it  exposed  its  army  to  privations,  and 
its  general  to  perplexities  and  difficulties,  which  might  have 
paralyzed  any  weaker  mind  than  that  of  Lord  Wellington,  by 
the  parsimony  with  which  it  apportioned  his  means.  W  hen  he 
advanced  &om  Salamanca,  there  were  but  20,000  dollars  in 
the  military  chest :  the  harvest  was  abundant,  but  how  was 
bread  to  be  obtained  without  money  ? — and  the  same  want 
would  be  felt  in  bringing  his  supplies  from  Ciudad  Bodrigo, 
and  other  places  in  the  rear  of  that  fortress ;  the  very  diffi- 
culty of  removing  his  wounded  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal 
being  sufficient  to  deter  him  from  seeking  an  action  on  the 
Douro.* 

The  staff  had  not  been  paid  since  February,  nor  the 
muleteers  since  June,  1811.  "We  are,"  said  Lord  Wel- 
lington, "absolutely  bankrupt."  Madrid  had  been  so  com- 
pletely destituted  by  the  French,  that  he  found  there  nothing 
but  misery  and  want.  He  continued,  however,  to  be  hailed 
by  its  inhabitants  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm ;  the  bles- 
smgs  of  the  people  accompanied  him  wheresoever  he  went ; 
tiie  municipal  authorities  gave  a  bull-fight  in  his  honour; 

*  Sonthey. 
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I^nd  when  he  appeared  in  the  royal  box,  the  air  rang  with 
the  acclamations  of  12,000  spectators;  he  could  not  walk 
by  daylight  for  the  pressure  of  the  multitudes  who  gathered 
round  him ;  yet  the  troops  who  had  helped  to  produce  this 
excitement,  were  wanting  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Lord  Wellington  should 
have  learned  to  despise  the  hollow  and  unsubstantial  homage 
that  was  heaped  upon  him  and  his  followers.  Don  Carlos 
de  Espana  having  been  nominated  Grovemor  of  Madrid,  and 
a  new  constitution  prepared  by  the  Cortes,  the  people  for 
many  days  gave  themselves  up  to  rejoicing;  but  beyond 
noisy  ebullitions  of  gratitude,  they  did  little  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  their  estimate  of  the  services  which  had  afforded 
them  so  much  happiness. 

In  order  to  describe  the  precise  situation  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington at  this  juncture,  a  glance  at  the  operations  of  the 
Eortion  of  his  army  detached  under  Sir  Bowland  Hill 
ecomes  indispensable.  Having  secured  Lord  AVellington's 
right  flank  by  destroying  the  bridge  and  forts  of  Almaraz, 
that  gallant  officer  returned  to  the  southward  of  the  G-ua- 
diana.  Soult,  occupied  before  Cadiz  and  in  checking  Bal* 
lasteros,  had  not  sought  to  molest  Sir  Eowland,  although 
he  desired  above  all  things  to  force  him  across  the  Tagus. 
The  importance  of  preserving  the  force  of  Ballasteros  intact 
was  indubitable.  That  officer,  however,  with  the  accua-p 
tomed  wisdom  of  Spanish  commanders,  advanced  into  the 
open  country  with  8000  men,  attacked  General  Conroux  in 
an  entrenched  position  at  Eernos,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  got  beaten  with  heavy  loss  for  his  pains.  Mean* 
while.  Sir  Eowland  Hill  having  been  reinforced,  advanced  to 
Zafra ;  upon  which  Drouet,  who  had  commanded  the  division 
opposed  to  him,  fell  back  to  Azuaga.  An  affair  of  cavalry^ 
in  which  General  Slade  appears  to  have  acted  with  some 
indiscretion,  occurred  at  this  time,  by  which  a  loss  of  116 
killed  and  wounded  was  occasioned  to  the  Allies.  The 
Boyals  and  8rd  Dragoon  Guards  had  advanced  to  Llera,  to 
cover  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Conde  de  Penne  ViUemar 
towards  Azuaga,  and  having  encountered  two  regiments  of 
Erench  cavalry,  attacked  them;  and  following  up  a  suc- 
cessful charge  too  rashly,  were  chargfed  by  the  French 
reserve  and  repulsed.    These  displays  of  impetuous  valour 
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were  often  more  inconyenient  in  tlieir  results,  than  &ilure8 
arising  from  more  ignoble  causes.  The  defeat  and  conse- 
quent dispersion  of  the  corps  of  Ballasteros  now  enabled 
Soult  to  strengthen  Drouet,  and  imposed  upon  Sir  Eowland 
Hill  the  necessity  of  retiring  to  Aibuera,  where,  reinforced 
by  some  Spanish  and  Portuguese  troops,  he  found  his  army 
increased  to  23,000.  Drouet,  who  had  21,000,  did  not  pass 
Almendralejos,  but  both  generals  having  received  discre- 
tionary orders,  a  battle  was  considered  probable.  Hill  was, 
however,  uncertain  at  the  moment,  if  Lord  Wellington's 
affairs  on  the  Tormes  were  such  as  would  justify  him  in 
forcing  a  battle,  and  resisted  the  temptation.  The  French 
retired,  and  Sir  Bowland  again  advanced  to  Za&a,  occupying 
Menda  with  a  strong  division.  Drouet  menaced;  but  a 
demonstration  from  Hill  sent  him  back  again  to  La  Serena. 
Meanwhile,  the  important  effects  of  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca had  begun  to  be  felt  throughout  Spain,  and  Lord 
Wellington  considered  that  he  might  now  act  with  vigour 
in  the  south.  Accordingly,  he  directed  Sir  Bowland  Hill 
to  force  Drouet  out  of  Estremadura,  and  menace  Andalusia, 
while  G^eneral  Cook,  who  commanded  the  British  at  Cadiz, 
should  attack  the  enemy's  works  before  that  city.  Soult 
had,  however,  already  anticipated  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing from  the  south;  and  having  destroyed  a  great 
quantity  of  guns  and  stores,  broke  up  the  blockade  of  the 
island  of  St.  Leon  on  the  24:th  of  August ;  and  sending 
Drouet  orders  to  quit  Estremadura,  and  join  him  in  Granada, 
proceeded  to  Sevule,  which  he  quitted  on  the  26th,  leaving 
it  occupied  by  a  rear-guard.  This  force  was  on  the  following 
morning  surprized  by  Colonel  Skerrett  and  G-eneral  Cruz 
Murgeon,  who  had  been  dispatched  hitherward,  to  divert 
the  enemy's  attention  to  that  side,  and  who,  deeming  this 
an  eligible  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow,  appeared  sud- 
denly before  Triana,  a  suburb  of  Seville  on  the  right  banlc 
pf  the  Guadalquivir,  and  connected  with  the  city  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  The  French  attempted  to  destroy  the 
bridge,  and  get  away  unmolested.  The  Allies,  however, 
aided  by  the  inhabitants,  prevented  this  movement,  and 
crossed  the  bridge  in  time  to  make  200  prisoners.  A  divi- 
sion of  the  enemy's  corps,  7000  strong,  arrived  the  same 
evening  before  Cadiz ;  but  finding  it  occupied  by  the  Allies, 
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imagined  Sill's  force  to  be  there,  and  made  a  hasty  move 
to  the  right  on  Cannona,  followed  by  Ballasteros,  who  hung 
on  its  flsmk  during  the  march  to  Granada.  "When  Drouet 
retired  from  Estremadura,  Hill  moved  towstrds  the  Tagus, 
and  thence  gained  Toledo. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 


Position  of  the  French  Armies  in  Spain — ^Lord  Wellington  assumes  the 
offensive— The  Siege  of  Burgos — Failure  of  the  Attack,  and  Betreat 
of  the  Allied  Army  to  the  Agueda^ — Disorganizations  of  the  Troops,  and 
misconduct  of  some  of  their  Officers — Elevation  of  Lord  Wellesley  to 
a  Marquesate  with  a  Parliamentary  Grant — Opinions  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington's services  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  the  end  of  August  the  following  were  the  situations 
of  the  Erench  armies  in  Spain.  Marshal  Soult,  who  had 
been  joined  by  Drouet,  was  m  Granada,  on  his  way  to  Va- 
lencia, in  which  province  a  junction  had  taken  place  between 
Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Suchet  on  the  29th.  Upwards  of 
60,000  Frenchmen  would  therefore  ere  long  be  assembled 
in  that  quarter.  The  army  of  Portugal  under  Clausel  was 
on  the  iJouro,  about  23,000  strong,  but  expecting  reinforce- 
ments from  the  north  and  from  France ;  and  Massena  had 
recently  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  French  corps  in  the 
province  of  Aiava.  At  this  period.  Lord  Wellington  had 
40,000  British  and  Portuguese  at  or  near  to  Madrid,  and  Sip 
Eowland  Hill,  with  about  half  that  number,  was  on  his  way 
from  Estremadura  to  Toledo,  by  way  of  Almaraz.  Of 
Spaniards,  there  was  a  rabble  rout  in  Leon,  styled  the  army 
of  Grallicia;  and  Ballasteros,  with  another  ill-disciplined 
body,  was  in  Grranada ;  whilst  in  Catalonia  and  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  there  were  also  various  bodies  of  troops,  such 
as  they  were.  It  would  have  been  idle  to  have  reckoned 
the  effectiveness  of  Spanish  armies  by  their  numbers.  As- 
torga  had,  however,  capitulated  to  the  "  Qallician  army," 
after  ten  weeks'  siege ;  1200  men  laying  down  their  arms, 
OA  condition  of  being  exchanged.     About  the  same  time 
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a  Guerilla  force  bad  captured  700  more  in  Guadalajara. 
Another  Guerilla  band  had  recovered  Bilbao,  aided  hj  a 
British  squadron,  now  on  the  coast  of  Guipuscoo^  under 
Sir  Home  Fopham. 

Lord  Welhngton  had  been  promised  a  co-operation  on 
the  coast  of  Catalonia  from  the  British  force  in  Sicily ;  but 
the  anticipated  aid  dwindled  to  some  6000  men,  chiefly 
foreigners,  who  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  much  service  in 
Catalonia;  and  hearing  that  O'Donnel  had  retired  into 
Murcia,  after  suffering  defeat  at  Castala  on  the  2lBt  July, 
thereby  leaving  Alicante  exposed,  took  possession  of  that 
place. 

Aware  that  Joseph  had  effected  a  junction  with  Suchet, 
and  that  if  Soult  and  Drouet,  who  were  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Valencia,  could  unite  their  forces  with  those  of  the 
Kong,  more  than  60,000  men  could  be  collected  in  that 
quarter  and  be  immediately  disposable,  Lord  Wellington 
determined  to  anticipate  their  operations,  by  attacking 
Clausel  upon  the  Douro.  Leaving  the  3rd  and  light  divi- 
sions at  Madrid,  and  the  4th  at  the  Escurial,  Lord  Wel- 
lington quitted  the  capital  on  the  1st,  and  joining  the  troops 
assembled  at  Arrevalo,  crossed  the  Douro,  and  driving  Clau- 
sel from  Yalladolid,  pursued  his  march  towards  Burgos,  but 
refrained  from  pressmg  the  enemy,  being  desirous  to  form  a 
jimction  with  the  Gallician  army  previous  to  bringing  on  an 
engagement.  This  junction,  owing  to  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  Spanish  Commander,  was  not  effected  until  the  16th  at 
Pampaliego.  Strengthened  by  about  11,000  Spanish  troops. 
Lord  Wellington  would  have  given  Clausel  battle  the  next 
morning,  but  that  the  French  general  withdrew,  covering 
Burgos;  and  leaving  a  garrison  2500  strong  under  General 
Dubreton  in  that  place,  quitted  it  on  the  18th,  and  retired 
eastward. 

The  castle  of  Burgos  stands  upon  an  oblong  conical  rocky 
hill ;  and  the  defences,  as  improved  very  materially  by  the 
iVench,  consisted  of  three  lines.  The  outer  line  was  an  old 
escarp  wall,  of  difficult  access,  running  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  hill.  This  wall  they  had  modernized  with  a  snot- 
proof  parapet,  and  had  contrived  flanks  at  the  salient  and 
re-entering  points.  The  second  line  was  a  strong  field- 
retrenchment,  armed  with  cannon.     The  third  resembled 
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the  second ;  and  upon  the  very  summit^  an  ancient  keep  had 
been  converted  into  a  heavy  casemated  battery,  and  crowned 
these  formidable  defences.  The  castle  of  Burgos  was  the 
chief  depot  of  the  enemy;  its  capture,  therefore,  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  Allied  troops.  On  the  19th  Sep- 
tember, the  castle  was  regularly  invested,  and  the  duties  of 
the  siege  entrusted  to  the  first  and  sixth  divisions,  with  the 
brigades  of  Pack  and  Bradford.  At  300  yards'  distance 
from  the  upper  works  of  the  castle,  and  upon  a  level  with 
them,  but  separated  by  a  deep  ravine,  is  a  hill  called  San 
Miguel.  Here  the  enemy  had  a  large  homwork.  Upon 
this  hill  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  lodgment,  and  hence  to 
batter  the  lines,  and  to  attempt  each  by  assault  successively 
when  the  line  preceding  was  .safely  secured.  This  plan  was 
in  some  degree  dictated  by  the  very  small  park  of  artillery 
at  the  disposal  of  the  besiegers,  which  consisted  only  of  three 
18-pounders  and  five  24-pound  iron  howitzers.  On  the 
evening  of  the  19th  September,  the  hornwork  was  as- 
saulted and  carried  with  a  loss  of  400  men  in  killed  and 
wounded  to  the  besiegers  ;  that  of  the  defenders  not 
exceeding  143. 

Until  the  night  of  the  22nd,  the  operations  of  the  siege 
were  vigorously  continued;  the  garrison  maintaining  a 
heavy  me  of  shot  and  shells  upon  the  working-parties. 
Anxious,  therefore,  to  abridge  the  attack.  Lord  Wellington 
decided  on  carrying  the  exterior  defences  of  the  castle  by 
escalade,  and  then  forming  a  lodgment  on  the  wall;  and  that 
night  the  assault  was  given.  Major  Laurie,  of  the  79th, 
with  detachments  from  the  different  regiments  before  the 
place,  formed  the  storming  party.  The  Portuguese,  who  led 
the  attack,  were  quickly  repulsed ;  and  though  the  British 
entered  the  ditch,  they  never  could  mount  a  ladder.  Those 
who  attempted  it  were  bayoneted  from  above,  while  shells, 
combustibles,  and  cold  shot  were  hurled  on  the  assailants, 
who,  after  a  most  determined  effort  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
were  driven  from  the  ditch,  leaving  their  leader,  and  half 
the  number  who  composed  the  storming  party,  kiUed  and 
wounded. 

After  this  discouraging  failiu:e,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
breach  the  walls;  but  the  more  commanding  fire  of  the 
castle  disabled  the  few  guns  placed  by  the  engineers  in 
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battery;  and  notbing  remained  but  to  resort  to  tbe  more 
tedious  but  certain  method  by  sap  and  mine. 

The  former  was,  however,  of  necessity  abandoned.  The 
sap,  when  pushed  close  to  the  walls,  was  open  to  a  plunging 
fire,  while  shells  were  rolled  down  the  bank,  and  heavy  dis« 
ciiarges  of  musketry  kept  up  from  the  parapet.  In  carrying 
tne  approaches  down  the  hiU,  the  workmen  were  exposed  to 
the  whole  artillery  of  the  place ;  and  the  only  wonder  was, 
that  men  could  be  induced  to  labour  steadily  under  this  ter- 
rible cannonade.  ''  Showers  of  grape-shot  fell  without  inter- 
mission round  the  spot,  causing  an  incessant  whizzing  and 
rattling  amongst  the  stones,  and  appeared  at  the  moment  to 
be  canning  destruction  through  the  ranks ;  but,  except  the 
necessity  of  instantly  carrying  off  the  wounded,  on  account 
of  their  sufferings,  it  caused  httle  interruption  to  the  work- 
men. It  was  remarked  here,  as  it  had  been  on  former  occa- 
sions, that  a  woimd  from  a  grape-shot  is  less  quietly  borne 
than  a  wound  from  a  round-shot  or  musketry.  The  latter  is 
seldom  known  in  the  night,  except  from  the  falling  of  the 
individual;  whereas  the  former,  not  unfrequently,  draws 
forth  loud  lamentations."  Up  to  the  26th  of  September, 
the  besiegers  had  lost,  in  killed  or  wounded,  248. 

A  gallery  was  now  driven  to  the  base  of  the  escarp — ^the 
parapet  of  the  communication  between  the  upper  ana  lower 
trenches  being  completed;  and  a  chamber  of  five  feet 
charged  with  1100  pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  the  gallery 
tamped  with  sand-bags.  At  midnight,  300  men  were 
paraded  in  the  lower  trenches — the  hose  was  fired — ^the  wall 
came  down,  and  a  sergeant  and  four  privates,  who  formed 
the  forlorn  hope,  rushed  through  the  smoke,  mounted  the 
ruins,  and  bravely  gained  the  breach.  But  in  the  darkness, 
which  was  intense,  the  storming  party  and  their  supporting 
companies  missed  their  way — and  the  French,  recovering 
frY>m  their  surprise,  rushed  to  the  breach,  and  drove  the  few 
brave  men  who  held  it  back  to  the  trenches.  The  attack, 
consequently,  failed;  and  from  a  scarcity  of  shot  no  fire 
could  be  turned  on  the  ruins.  Dubreton  availed  himself  of 
this  accidental  advantage ;  and  by  daylight,  the  breach  was 
rendered  impracticable  again. 

This  last  failure  produced  a  general  despondency  among 
the  troops,  and  more  especially  among  the   Portuguese. 
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They  had  been  working  for  twelve  days,  exposed  to  a  close 
and  well-directed  fire  from  the  artillery  of  the  castle,  without 
a  useful  shot  having  been  fired  irom  thdr  own  batteries  in 
their  support.  As  the  spirits  of  the  troops  sank,  diseipliBe 
proportionatelv  relaxed:  and  neither  officers  nor  men  per- 
formed their  duty  in  the  trenches  with  the  zeal  and  alacrity 
which  they  had  previously  exhibited.  In  a  letter  to  Maiv 
shal  Beresford,  Lord  Wellington  remarks :  '*  Something  or 
other  has  made  a  terrible  ^alteration  in  the  troops  for  4^ 
worse.  They  have  lately,  m  several  instances,  behaved  veiy 
ill ;  and  whether  it  be  x>wing  to  the  nature  of  the  servioe, 
or  their  want  of  pay,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  they  are  not  at  all 
in  the  style  they  were.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  'attribute 
their  misbehaviour  to  the  misery  and  consequent  inda^ 
ierenoe  of  both  officers  <and  soMisirs,  on  •nccoxoktoi'thmmaat 
of  pay."* 

Still,  however,  although  as  the  siege  progressed,  im 
chances  of  reducing  the  place  became  less  promi8i]ig,^yi» 
Allied  ^neral  determined  to  continue  his  operations.  Aedoo 
ther  mine  was  driven  forward,  end  a  new  breaching  battwy 
erected ;  and  although  every  day  brought  with  it  a  serious 
loss,  on  the  ~4th  of  October,  two  eighteen-poundexs  ani 
three  howitzers  were  placed  in  battery  on  the  hill  df  St.  Mi- 
chael ;  and  their  fire  was  -so  well  directed  and  maintaineil, 
that  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  old  breBch  WM 
completely  exposed,  and  the  mine  loaded,  tamped,  -and  maJi 
ready  for  explosion. 

The  fourth  assault  met  the  success  that  it  so  WBBSesemiL 
The  mine  was  sprung  at  five  o'clock,  and  its  eftect  'mm 
ruinous;  the  wall  came  down  in  masses — ^the  ecplosiim 
shattering  the  masonry  for  nearly  one  hundred  feet,  mi 
blowing  up  many  of  the  garrison.  "  The  assault  was  tsofr- 
ducted  with  the  greatest  regularity  and  spirit.  In  «n 
instant  the  advanced  party  were  on  the  ruins ;  and,  i>efoie 
the  dust  created  by  the  explosion  had  subsided,  were  in  atrnt- 
tact  with  the  defenders  on  the  summit  of  the  breach.  Tii» 
party  to  assault  the  breach  were  equally  regular  and  equaUgr 
successful ;  and,  after  a  struggle  of  a  tew  minutes,  the 
risen  were  driven  into  their  new  covered-way,  and  ~ 
their  palisades."  t 

•  W«U]iigto&  DespatduB.  f  JoanuJ  of  tb^flkgM. 
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The  caflualtiefl  amounted  to  76  killed,  and  S2B'weiinded ; 
but  the  preeeding  operations  had  added  heavily  to  the  Te- 
tums.  Lodgments  were  formed  in  front  of  the  old  and  new 
breaches;  but  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  confiision 
into  whieh  the  stormers  and  workmen  had  been  thrown, 
rendei«d  both  imperfect,  and  txmseqiiently  insecure.  The 
following  evening  the  'EieDch  saliiea-— overtunied  the  ga-' 
bions,  and  inflicted  a  loss  of  nearly  ]  50  men.  This  damage 
was  repaired  the  next  night ;  and,  as  «  supply  of  ammu- 
nition had  reached  the  park,  and  convoys  were  on  their  way 
from  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  by  Commia,  i^  drooping  spirit.4 
of  the  besiegers  were  revived.  Lord  Wellington's  time 
and  means  were  fiur  too  limited  to  allow  him  to  calculate,, 
according  to  rule,  with  any  certainty  upon  the  £iill  of  Burgos ;. 
but  from  other  circumstances  it  was  still  possible  that  its 
reduction  might  be  effected. 

A  second  sally,  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  was  even  mora 
disastrous  to  the  assailants  tnan  the  former  one.  The  works 
were  greatly  ii^ured,  the  entrenching  tools  carried  off,  and 
200  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  sortie  was  bravely  re* 
pelled — ^but  the  gallant  officer  by  whom  the  homwork  of 
8t.  Michael  had  been  carried,  fell  in  this  unfortunate  mSlee. 
The  b^iegers  lost,  from  the  6th  to  tiie  10th  of  October, 
116  killed,  and  268  woundsd. 

The  remainder  of  the  siege  may  be  compressed  into 
general  occurrences.  Lord  Wellington,  friom  the  enormoua 
expenditure  of  musket  earttidges,  whiich  his  weakness  in 
.artillery  had  rendered  unavoidable,  felt  it  necsssary  to 
change  his  system  of  attack ;  and  while  the  Whitl^  Church 
was  assailed  with  kot  shot,  &  gallery  was  connnenced  agamst 
that  of  San  Soman.  The  former  operation  failed---the 
latter,  howewr,  was  continued  with  better  success.  The  old 
breach  in  the  second  line  was  cleared  affain  by  the  Are  ftom. 
the  homwork.  A  new  one,  on  the  18th,  was  dedared  prae- 
tioable;  and  Lord  Wellington  determined  to  storm  them 
both,  while  a  strong  deta^nent  was  to  escalade  the  fi^ont 
of  the  works,  ami  thus  eonneot  the  attacks  upon  the 
J^reaohes.  At  half-past  four  in  the  evening,  a  flag  was  4is- 
^layed  on  «  hill  west  of  the  castle,  as  a  signal  that  the  mine 
was^rung.  The  troops  instantly  rushed  to  the  breaches*— 
und  ]^tii  were  carsied  most  gaUaKtly..  .The  Cbuoxls  escakded 
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the  second  line ;  and  some  of  the  G«nnan  Legion  actually 
gained  the  third.  But  thesupports  did  not  come  up  aspromptly 
as  they  should  have  done ;  and  the  French  goyemor,  with  a 
powerful  reserve,  rushed  from  the  upper  ground,  drove  the 
assailants  beyond  the  outer  line,  and  cleared  the  breaches. 
No  troops  could  have  fought  more  gallantly  than  the  storm- 
ing parties;  but  numbers  prevailed  over  valour,  and  the 
attack  consequently  failed.  The  Allied  loss  on  this  unfortu- 
nate occasion  was  severe.  The  explosion  of  the  mines  had 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  church  of  San  Eoman,  and 
the  assailants  effected  a  lodgment  among  the  ruins ;  but 
the  following  night  the  enemy  sallied,  drove  out  the  i)icket, 
and  for  a  short  time  obtained  possession  of  the  building. 
The  ruins  were  once  more  cleared  of  the  enemy,  and  a 
gallery  commenced  from  the  church  against  the  second  line 
— ^but  the  siege  was  virtually  at  an  end.  The  troops  had 
been  gradually  drawn  to  the  front,  in  consequence  of  threat- 
ening movements  of  the  French  army,*— and  on  the  20th, 
Lord  "Wellington  gave  the  command  of  the  investing  force 
to  Major-General  Pack,  and  joined  the  divisions  which 
hitherto  had  covered  the  operations  against  the  castle.  On 
the  evening  of  the  21st  an  official  order  was  given  to  raise 
the  siege.  And  thus  a  general  of  consummate  abilities,  and 
a  victorious  army,  were  obliged  to  retire  misuccessfully  from 
before  a  third-rate  fortress  *'  strong  in  nothing  but  the  skill 
and  bravery  of  the  governor  and  his  gallant  soldiers,"  after 
(the  casualties  which  occurred  between  the  18th  and  21st 
being  included,  namely  96  killed  and  160  wounded)  sustain- 
ing a  total  loss  of  509  officers  and  men  killed,  and  1,505 
wounded  or  missing;  a  loss  in  numbers  nearly  equalling 
the  garrison  of  the  place. 

The  failure  of  Lord  Wellington's  attack  on  Burgos 
'Occasioned  a  powerful  sensation  in  England  when  the  news 
^urrived  that  tiie  siege  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  Allied 
^rmv  was  in  full  retreat.  The  operations  to  reduce  the 
•castle  were  then  freely  canvassed,  and  many  were  found 
who  pronounced  the  method  of  attack  defective.  Profes- 
4sional  men,  however,  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  true  causes  of  the  failure.  It  was  solely  attribu- 
table to  the  deficiency  of  Lord  Wellington's  means ;  for  the 
1)est  authorities  have  agreed  that  the  siege  arrangements 
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were  ablj  planned.  There  were  some  officers  wbo  thought 
those  means  not  judiciously  applied.  '*  Other  modes  and 
other  points  of  attock  were  suggested,  and  eyen  submitted 
to  Lord  Wellington;  but  they  were  all  found  to  be  the 
visionary  schemes  of  men  unacquainted  with  the  details- 
beautiful  as  a  whole,  but  falling  to  pieces  on  the  slightest 
touch.  His  lordship  condescended  to  receive  the  projects, 
offered,  analysed  tnem,  saw  their  fallacy^  and  rejected 
them." 

Lord  Wellington's  personal  superintendence  of  all  the- 
operations  of  this  siege  was  untiring.  The  arrangements  for 
each  assault  were  written  by  his  own  hand  as  he  sat  upon 
the  ground,  observing  the  point  of  attack ;  and  he  was  so 
much  and  so  often  exposed  to  fire,  that  his  escape  seemed 
almost  miraculous.  On  the  29th  September,  he  was  in  such 
imminent  personal  danger  on  his  return  from  a  dose  obser- 
vation  of  the  attack,  that  a  field  which  he  had  to  cross  was 
literally  ploughed  up  by  grape  and  musketry,  as  he  passed 
down  it.  The  abandonment  of  the  siege  was  a  measure  which 
the  combined  movement  of  the  French  armies  of  the  south 
and  centre,  imder  Soult  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  rendered 
imperative.  Lnmediately  on  Lord  Wellington's  front  was  an 
army  which  had  been  considerably  reinforced,  and  possess- 
ing so  immense  a  superiority  in  cavalry  that  the  Allied  horse 
bore  no  sort  of  proportion  to  it  in  numbers.  The  French 
force  under  Souham,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  10,000 
men  in  addition  to  the  army  which  the  general  had  brought 
with  him  from  the  north,  at  this  time  numbered  44,000  men, 
with  60  pieces  of  artillery,  whilst  the  Allied  force  amounted 
to  only  38,000,  including  13,000  GaUicians  and  other 
Spaniards,  with  42  guns,  twelve  of  which  were  Spanish. 
Finding  himself  so  greatly  superior  in  numerical  strength, 
Souham  was  about  to  attack  Lord  Wellington,  when  letters 
arrived  from  Kmg  Joseph  which  interdicted  him  from  so 
doing.  Joseph  and  Soult  had  united  their  forces  near 
Almanza  on  the  3rd  October,  and  were  advancing  on  the 
Tagus.  They  had  threatened  Sir  Bowland  Hill,  and  were  in 
a  position  to  render  themselves  exceedingly  formidable.  In 
the  actual  condition  of  Spain,  the  evacuation  of  Andalusia 
by  the  enemy  was,  strange  as  the  assertion  may  appear, 
rather  a  disadvantage  than  otherwise ;  for  the  energies  of 
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40,000  of  tiieir  best  tnoops^  commaiided  hj  their  best 
general^  had  hitherto  been  aaaembled  to  no  purpose  before 
Cadiz;,  wheveas,  by  the  junetion  of  this:  &rce  with  that 
Tinder  Joseph  in  Mureia^  an  anny  of  70,000  was  produced, 
readj  to  march  towards^  the  Tagusy  recover  Madrid,  and 
by  eombining  ite  operations  with  those  of  the  arm^r  of 
Portagal,  force  Lord  W  ellington  bade  upon  Giudad  Eodrigo ; 
Souham's  army  alone  being  sufficient  to  occupy  that  of 
Wellington;  and  that  of  Hill,  consisting  of  20,000  Anglo- 
Bortuguese,  and  14,000  <  Spaniards,  beiog  wholly  inadequate 
to.  cope  with  the  united  forces  of  Joseph  and  Soult.  Had 
Ballaateros  obeyed  the  appeal  which,  had  been  made  to  him, 
find  coii^ered  La  Maneha  with  25,000  Spaniards,  be  would 
ha^e  compelled  the  enemy  to  leave  a  strong  corps,  to  keep 
that  army  in  cheek;  and  their  means  of  acting  against  the 
main  army  would  thu»  hanre  been  crippled^  and  it  might  hove, 
been  able  to  nmintaan  the  line,  of  the  Douro,  and  its  central 
position  with  respect  to  the  French  armies.  But,  un^ 
happily,  Ballasterosbavingtaken^umbrageatthe  appointment' 
of  Jjord  Wellington  to  be  Captain-Genra*al  of  Spain,  not 
only  refused  to  co-operate  with  Mm,  but  addressed  to  him  an 
angry  remonstrance,  which  drew  serious:  consequences  on 
the  head  of  the  writer,  who  was,,  for  this  act  of  insubor- 
•dioation,  not  only  deprived  of  his  command,  but  exiled  to 
Oeuta^  Thus  was  lost  ther  opportunity  of  securing  all  the 
fruitstof  the  glorious  victory  of  Salamanca^ 

Under  these  discouraging  circumstances.  Lord  Welling- 
ton appears  to  have  had  no  altecnative  save  the  one  to 
Trhich  he  resorted ;  and  to  avoid  an  inconvenient  circuit  by  a 
bad  road,  which  would  hare  afforded  the  enemy  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  embarrassing  his  retreat,  determined  to  cross  the 
Arlanzon  at  Burgos,  although  the  bridges  were  closely 
enfiladed  by  the  guns  of  the  oa»tle.  The  Allied  army  quitted 
its  position  after  dark,  unobserved  by  the  enemy ;  and  having 
adopted  the  precaution  of  muffling  the  wheels  of  the  gun- 
carnages  with  straw,  the  troops  defiled  past  the  castle  in 
silence ;  and  two  divisions  had  crossed  the  Arlanzon  before 
the  garrison  became  aware  of  the  operation,  although  the 
moon  was  shining  brightly  at  the  time.  The  galloping 
of  some  guenlla  hozsemen,  less  easily  restrained  than  the 
regular  troops,  alarmed  the  French,  who  opened  a  heavy  fire, 
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9(oi  Bovei'e  losir  was  occaatoned  fi]^  tii6  first  discliflrges.  Th^ 
nmge  of  tbetr  gum  was,  however^  soon  lost;  and  tro  passage 
of  the  rhrer  was  effected  witii  conmaratiTely  few  casualties* 
"By  tins  bold  morexnent,  Lord  Welung^ton  headed  Soubam, 
who  did  not  come  up  with  the  Allies  in  force  until  midday 
«f  the  23rd,  when,  his  cavalry  pressed  hard  on  the  rear> 
guard.  The  Bcitish  horse  charged  them  twice,  and  cheeked 
them  ft  little ;  but  as  they  brought  up  fresh  squadrons  every 
snoment,  they  were  compelled  to  give  way,  and  foil  back, 
at  some  haste  and  confusion^  on  the  G^erman  Light  Infontry 
Hscfer  Colonel  Halkett.  That  officer  instantly  threw  his  men 
into  squares,  and  gallantly  repulsed  iiie  French.  The  same 
Ay  1^  army  crossed  the  Hsuerga,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  24fth  the  whole  was  in  position  behind  the  Carrion ;  the 
h^  at  YiHa  Muriel,  and  the  right  at  Duenaa.  Here  Lord 
"Wellii^lton  was  reinforced  by  a  brig^e  of  Ghiards  under 
%ari  Dalhousie,  which  had  l)een  disembarked  at  Conuma. 
The  army  halted  on  the  25th.  The  bridges  over  the  Carrion, 
a^  Falencia,  ViUa  Muriel,  and  Duenas,  and  that  on  th& 
Pfsuerga  at  Tarriejo,  were  ordered  to  be  mined.  Those  atr 
THlla  Muriel  and  Duenas  were  successively  destroyed,  but 
those  at  Falencia  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy 
lbef^*e  they  could  be  broken  up ;.  and-the  mine  at  Tarriejo  noir 
l^ing  fully  prepared,  was  prematurely  fired,  and  fkiled  alto*^ 
H^l^er ;  the  bridge  remaining  serviceable.  In  consequence 
of  this  neglect,  the  enemy  was  enabled  to  cross  both  rivers, 
mtd!  by  their  passage  of  the  Pisuerga  at  Tarriejo,  greatly 
endangered  the  retreat  of  the  Allied  army.  The  covering 
parties  at  Falencia  and  Tarriejo  were  overpowered,  and  that* 
at^  the  latter  post  was  taken  oy  the  enemy's  cavalrv,  which 
crossed  the  bridge  in  great  force.  A  column  was,  nowever, 
sent  to  attack  them,  which  drove  them  again  across  the  river. 
Hastening  then  to  gain  the  left  of  the  Allies,  the  enemy 
crossed  the  Candon  by  a  ford  at  ViUa  Muriel,  and  took 
possession  of  a  village  on  that  flank.  A  body  of  Spanish 
troops  was  ordered  to  dislodge  them,  with  the  usual  result. 
It  was,  however,  rallied  and  led  on  again  by  €^eneral  Alava, 
who  was,  however,  woimded  in  the  cfaarse ;.  and  until  led 
by  the  Brunswick  Oels  corps,  they  made  no  impression 
on  the  enemy.  The  Grermans  soon  drove  them  from  th& 
pest ;  and  as  the  5th  division  of  the  Allies  advanced^  such. 
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columns  of  the  enemy  as  had  crossed  the  river  withdrew, 
aad  returned  to  the  other  bank.  On  the  26th,  the  Allied 
army  continued  its  retreat,  and  crossed  the  Fisuerga  at 
Cabezon.  Sere,  on  the  27th,  the  French  attempted  to  gain 
possession  of  the  bridge,  but  were  repulsed.  On  the  28th, 
they  tried  to  pass  the  ri^r  at  Simancas,  but  found  the 
bridge  demolished.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  th€y 
entered  TordesiUas,  but  that  bridge  had  abo  been  destroyed. 
On  the  29th,  the  AUied  army  crossed  the  Douro  at  Tudela 
and  Puente  de  Douro,  blowing  up  the  bridges  at  those 
places  and  at  G-amora.  Those  of  Toro,  Quintanilla,  and 
Zamora,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  French  having  ob- 
served that  only  a  small  guard  had  been  posted  at  the 
south  end  of  the  destroyed  bridge  at  TordesiUas,  sent 
a  chosen  body  of  volunteers  to  swim  over  in  the  night 
and  dislodge  them,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  repair  the  bridge.  On  hearing 
of  this  enterprise,  Lord  Wellington  placed  his  army  in  front 
of  TordesiUas,  where  it  halted  untU  the  6th  of  November, 
when,  the  bridge  of  Toro  having  been  replaced  by  the  enemy, 
he  withdrew  on.  the  following  &j  to  TorreciUa  de  la  Orden, 
and  on  the  8th  regained  his  old  position  of  San  Christoval,  in 
front  of  Salamanca.  On  the  same  day.  Sir  Eowland  Hill, 
who  had  been  in  communication  with  Lord  WeUington  since 
the  3rd,  and  had  effected  his  junction  on  the  5th,  crossed  the 
Tormes,  leaving  in  the  town  of  Alba  de  Tonnes  a  corps  of 
British  and  a  division  of  Portuguese.  He  was  to  have  united 
with  Lord  WeUington  at  Arevalo,  but  subsequent  instruc- 
tions, occasioned  by  the  facility  with  which  the  euemjr  had 
repaired  the  bridge  over  the  iDouro,  had  compeUed  him  to 
change  his  route.  He  had  broken  up  &om  Jarama  on  the 
dOth  of  August,  and  had  retired  leisurely  before  Soult  and 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  bringing  away  with  him  the  garrison  of 
Madrid.  Lord  Wellington  havhig  left  troops  to  occupy  San 
Christoval  and  garrison  its  castle,  took  post  with  his  main 
body  at  Calvarassa  de  Arriba,  the  Hght  division  and  the 
Spanish  infantry  entering  Salamanca. 

The  AUied  army  was  thus  a  cheval  on  the  Tormes,  its  leffc 
being  on  the  heights  of  San  Christoval,  and  its  extreme 
right  at  Alba,  having  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  in  front  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.    The  bridge  of  Salamanca  and 
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the  fords  gave  the  means  of  strengthening  either  wing  by 
a  shorter  line  fchan  the  enemy  could  move  on;  and  with 
52,000  Anglo-Portuguese  troops  and  16,000,  Spaniards, 
Lord  Wellington,  notwithstanding  the  numerical  superiority 
of  the  enemy,  was  not  unwilling  to  receive  battle  on  ground 
selected  by  himself.  The  ^French  armies  of  the  nortb, 
south,  and  centre,  which  had  united  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tonnes  on  the  10th  November,  comprised  no  fewer 
than  90,000  combatants,  including  12,000  cavaby  and  200 
pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  10th,  the  enemy  attacked  the 
town  and  castle  of  Alba  with  infautry  and  artillery,  con- 
fining their  attention  chiefly  to  their  guns,  with  which, 
however,  they  made  little  or  no  impression.  At  length, 
adopting  a  suggestion  of  Soult,  and  trestle  bridges  having 
been  prepared  for  the  passage  of  their  artillenr,  the  French, 
on  the  14th,  crossed  the  Tormes  at  the  forcis  of  Encenas, 
about  five  miles  above  Alba,  and  took  post  on  the  wooded 
heights  of  Mozarbes.  Wellington  immediately  broke  up  £rom 
San  Christoval,  and  directed  his  troops  on  the  Arapiles.  He 
then  marched  with  a  body  of  cavaliy  to  attack  such  of  the 
enemy  as  had  crossed  the  river ;  but  finding  them  in  great 
strength,  and  well  posted  near  Mazarbes,  he  contented  him- 
self with  ordering  the|evacaation  of  Alba  and  the  destruction 
of  its  bridge ;  leaving  300  Spaniards  in  the  castle,  with  in- 
structions to  abandon  it  on  the  succeeding  day,  should  his 
army  retire.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  Lord  Wellington 
placed  his  troops  in  battle-order  near  the  Arapiles,  a  field 
which  he  had  already  rendered  memorable  by  his  glorious 
victory  at  Salamanca.  Soult,  however,  who  commanded  in 
chief,  profiting  b^  Marmont's  experience,  held  aloof,  but 
manoeuvred  on  his  right,  and,  by  tnreatening  his  communi- 
cations with  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  compelled  Lord  Wellington, 
who  could  not,  with  such  great  oads  against  him,  assume 
the  offensive,  to  retire ;  and,  suddenly  quitting  the  Arapiles 
in  the  afternoon,  he  passed  the  French  almost  within  cannon- 
range,  and  encamped  that  night  at  Yalmuza.  The  Allied 
army,  marching  to  its  right,  gained  the  roads  leading  to 
Portugal  in  perfect  order,  and  were  not  pressed  upon  by  the 
enemy  in  any  great  force,  but  a  strong  advanced  guard  huug 
upon  the  rear,  and  overtaking  the  right  column  on  the  17th 
as  it  passed  the  Huerba>  occasioned  it  some  loss  by  a  can- 
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nonade.  The  same  day,  a  party  of  Prenci  cavaliy  having 
penetrated  between  the  5th  and  7th  diyisions  under  G-eneral 
t^  Edward  Paget,  he  wa»  made  prisoner  as  he  was  riding- 
along  accompanied  only  by  an  officer  and  orderiy  dragon. 

The  sufferings  of  the  army  on  this  retreat  were  intense^ 
and  the  loss  by  all  kinds  of  casualties  considerable.    The 
privations  of  the  men  were,  indeed,  hardly  exceeded  by 
those  which  the  army  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  called  upon  ta 
endure  in  the  disastrous  retreat  to  Corunna.    Heavy  rains- 
fell  almost  without  intermission ;  the  roads  were  deep  and 
miry,  and  even  the  fords  of  the  rivers  were  breast-high, 
jirriving  at  their  destined  pkee  of  rest,  wet,  weary,  and 
hungry,  the  soldiers  were  compelled  to  lie  down  on  the  satu^ 
rated  ground  without  the  means  of  drying  their  drippings 
garments.    The  few  fires  they  contrived  to  make  were  smoky 
and  cheerless :  many  of  the  divisions  had  neither  bread,  bis-^ 
cuit,  or  flour ;  and  the  men  had  only  a  ration  of  lean  over^ 
driven  beef;  heated  upon  smoking  ashes,  and  necessarily 
devoured  half  raw. 

On  the  18th  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allied  army  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Oiudad  Eodrigo,  having  sustained  great  loss^ 
between  the  Tormes  and  the  Agueda ;  and  on  the  20th,  the 
main  body  crossed  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  or  halted  in  the 
villages  on  the  Agueda;  whilst  the  corps  of -Sir  Eowland  HiE 
was  distributed  in  the  mountain  hamlets-  south  of  the  Sierra 
de  Trancia.  The  enemy  having  withdrawn  from  the  Tormes, 
Lord  Wellington  took  immediate  steps  to  afford  his  troops 
the  repose  of  which  they  stood  in  so  much  need  after  their 
long  aztd  painful  retreat,  for  the  divisions  employed  at  Burgos 
had  scarcely  had  a  day's  interval  of  rest  since  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  on  the  13th  June.  They  were  accordingly  dis- 
tributed in  cantonments ;  those  under  Sir  Bowland  Hill,  in 
the  province  of  Cona,  having  a  detachment  at  Bejar  to  cover 
the  pass  of  Bancs ;  and  the  remainder  in  the  province  of 
Beira,  on  the  Bouro,  Mondego,  and  Coa ;  excepting  the  Light 
Division,  and  General  Allen's  brigade  of  cavalry,  which  were 
left  on  the  Agueda.  The  extreme  left  of  the  cantonments 
was  at  Lamego;  and  head-quarters  were  established  at 
Treneda,  a  village  on  the  east  side  of  the  Coa,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Ciucbd  Eodrigo. 

The  best  military  summary  of  this  memorable  retreat  is 


pobabl}^  Goniaaned  in  the  despatches  of  him  who  directed 
it ;.  and  pi  the  annab  of  modem  war,  no  senes  of  operations 
will  be  foimd  in  which  there  was  more  to  interest,  or  more 
to  admire.  Victory  is  not  a  certain  proof  of  taloit ;  and 
battlea  have  been  gained  in  which  ererj  disposition  was  at 
variance  with  the  riiles  of  art — and  the  success  of  the  field 
flfose  even  from  the  errors  or  the  ignorance  of  the  com* 
mander.  In  war,  skill  does  much ;  but  sometimes  fortune 
does  more.  His  hour  of  conquest  is  not  the  time  to  test  the 
abilities  of  a  general, — try  hxm  amid  difficulties  and  disas- 
tenn—and  passing  bj.  hie  victoriotte  advance,  mark  well  his 
conduct  when  retreating.* 

Well  mieht  Lord  Wellington  describe  that  period  of  the 
campaign,  from  the  night  upon  which  he  abandoned  the 
heigiit  of  St.  Michael,  until  he  halted  before  the  Arapiles, 
as  "  the  worst  military  situation"  in  which  a  British  general 
had.  been  placed.  W  ifch  a  weak  and  dispirited  army  he 
cemmenced  a  retreat  of  200  miles,  followed  by  a  force  phy* 
sicaily  and  numerically  superior.t  The  country  he  traversed 
a&rded  many  fine  positions  for  defence,  but  they  were  the 
most  dangerous  a  general  can  occupy.  The  route  was  every- 
where  intersected  ly  swollen  rivers,  whose  safe  passage  di 
paoded  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  regressive  movements 
were  effected ;  while  severe  rains,  deep  roads,  and  the  sudden 
rising'  of  tributary  streams,  rendered  it  almost  imposnble  to 
time  the  marehing  of  a.  column  with  l^iat  precision  on  which 
the  nice  combinations  of  an  army  are  dependent.  To  fall 
back  over- a  flat  surfiMse  is  much  more  hazardous  than  to  re- 

*  Defending  his  brother's  conduct  in  the  past  campaign,  the  Marquis 
li^ellesley,  with  considerable  warmth,  thns  continued: — "For  my  part, 
if  I  were  called  on  to  give  my  impartial  testimony  of  the  merits  of  your 
great  general,  I  confess  before  Heaven,  I  would  not  select  his  victcnries^ 
brilliant  as  they  weie — ^I  would  go  to  the  moments  when  cUfficnlties 
pressed  and  crowded  on  him— wh^  he  had  bnt  the  chdoe  of  extremitieB 
— when  he  was  ovechnng  by  superior  strength.  It  is  to  his  retreats  that 
I  would  go  for  the  proudest  and  most  undoubted  evidence  of  his  ability." 

t  The  itinerary,  from  Burgos  to  Salamanca^  as.  pursued  during  the 
i*etreat,  would  be^  in  miles: — Burgos  to  Cellada  del  Camino  IByVenta  del 
Moral  (on  the  Arlanzon)  16,  Torquemada  (on  the  Pisuerga)  16,  Duerras 
8,  Cabezon  16,  Yalladolid  8,  Bridges  of  the  Doiuro  (Puenta  and  Tudela) 
8,  Beuda  12,  Tordesillas  S,  Bastr^on  28,  Htuergo  25,  Salamanca  16. 
Total,  177  miles. 
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tire  by  a  hill-country.  In  the  latter,  cavalry  can  seldom  act, 
and  artillery  is  useless.  Every  mountain-pass  presents  an 
obstacle  to  pursuit — they  are  positions  the  most  embar- 
rassing to  a  general — they  cannot  be  forced  in  front ;  and 
the  time  they  require  in  being  turned,  allows  a  retreating 
army  to  move  leisurely  away,  and  consequently,  imposes 
forced  marches  on  an  advancing  one  to  overtake  it.  Hence, 
with  the  exception  of  the  weather,  which  at  times  was  despe- 
rate enough,  of  the  two  celebrated  retreats,  Wellington's  was 
more  difficult  than  that  of  Moore.  The  former's  was  open  at 
every  moment  to  attack — ^lateral  roads  branched  off  in  every 
direction :  cavalry  could  act  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  there 
were  no  mountain  positions  to  defend ;  nor  were  the  flanks 
of  the  retiring  columns  secure  for  an  hour. 

Other  circumstances  added  seriously  to  Lord  "Welling- 
ton's embarrassments.  The  relaxed  discipline  of  the  soldiers 
had  risen  to  an  alarming  height,  and  the  more  so,  because 
the  privations  they  endured  were  but  temporary,  and  their 
marches  not  unusually  severe.  The  excesses  of  the  soldiery 
at  Torquemada  were  fully  equalled  by  Hill's  rear-guard  at 
Valdemoro ;  and  hundreds  ot  these  besotted  wretches  were 
picked  up  by  the  enemy  in  the  cellars  they  had  plundered, 
brunkenness  produced  cruelty — and  many  of  the  peasantry, 
hitherto  well  affected  to  the  Allies,  perished  by  the  hands  of 
infuriated  savages,  who  seemed  reckless  whether  friend  or 
foe  became  the  victim  of  their  ferocity.  On  the  first  day's 
march  from  Madrid,  seventeen  murdered  peasants  were 
reckoned,  either  l3dng  on  the  road  or  thrown  into  the  ditches. 
Another  mischievous  breach  of  discipline  had  become  very 
general.  Numerous  herds  of  swine  were  found  among  the 
woods,  and  the  soldiers  broke  from  their  columns,  and  com- 
menced shooting  pigs  wherever  they  could  be  found.  The 
spattering  fire  kept  up  in  the  forest  by  these  marauders, 
occasioned  frequently  an  unnecessary  alarm,  and  thus  dis- 
turbed the  brief  space  allowed  for  rest  to  the  exhausted  sol- 
diers. Nothing  but  the  greatest  severity  checked  this  most 
dangerous  offence ;  and  though  two  of  the  delinquents,  when 
taken  *•  red-handed"  and  in  wie  very  fact,  were  hanged  in  the 
sight  of  their  guilty  comrades,  the  evil  was  not  abated  by 
example ;  for  hunger  had  made  starving  soldiers  indifferent 
to  the  desperate  consequences  their  offending  was  certain  to 
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draw  down.  Bat  the  most  serious  cause  for  Lord  Wellmg- 
ton's  displeasure  arose  from  the  misconduct  and  insubordina- 
tion of  some  of  the  regimental  officers,  and  the  indifference 
of  others ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  army  in  quarters,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  commanders  of  brigades  and  regiments, 
censuring  them,  their  officers  and  their  men,  with  great 
seyeritj.  These  bitter,  and  somewhat  indiscriminatii^  re- 
proaches occasioned  great  excitement,  and  were  received  by 
some  of  the  oldest  and  best  disciplined  regiments  with 
feelings  of  undisguised  resentment;  for  there  were  many 
corps  that  had  maintained  their  discipline  intact,  and  whose 
losses  were  very  trifling,  and  clearly  to  be  accounted  for. 
Their  anger  was,  however,  soon  appeased  by  a  recollection  of 
the  great  difficulties  with  which  they  and  their  illustrious 
chief  had  been  surrounded,  and  the  success  of  the  efforts  he 
had  made  to  surmount  them.  The  chief  object  for  which 
Lord  Wellington  had  advanced  to  Madrid,  haa  been  attained 
most  satisfactorily.  The  south  of  Spain  had  been  evacuated. 
Some  of  his  anticipations  had  not  been  realized ;  but  the 
want  of  co-operation  from  those  firom  whom  he  had  the  best 
right  to  expect  it,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  completely 
crippled  his  exertions,  and  defeated  plans  conceived  with  the 
utmost  forethought,  and  followed  up  vrith  the  most  untiring 
energy.  One  of  the  unavoidable  annoyances  to  which  com- 
mandmg  officers  are  exposed,  is  to  have  operations  still  in 
progress  criticised  by  persons  who  cannot  understand  the 
numerous  combinations  by  which  a  great  result  can  only  be 
obtained.  This  was  strongly  evidenced  during  the  memorable 
retreat  to  the  Agueda;  and  it  would  afford  a  useful  lesson 
to  the  young  soldier,  to  turn  to  the  newspapers  of  that  day, 
and  remark  the  ignorance  and  presumption  with  which  the 
operations  of  the  Allied  general  were  censured  by  English 
journalists  at  home,  on  the  authority  of  persons  then  with 
the  army,  to  whom  the  complicated  movements  of  Lord 
"Wellington  were  perfectly  unmtelligible.  In  their  letters 
to  England,  rapid  marches  were  described  as  preliminary 
measures  for  an  abandonment  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  the 
sudden  alterations  in  the  line  of  the  retreat,  which  secured 
the  safety  of  the  army,  were  described  as  the  sure  fore- 
runners of  disaster.  But  to  those  splendid  displays  of  genius 
which   marked   the  operations  throughout,  they  were  in- 
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-sensible.  The  initial  movement,  when  the  Arhmson  was 
•safely  crossed  under  the  batteries  of  Burgos — ^the  prompt 
decision  with  which  Wellington  took  aposition  at  Baeda,"* 
•  and  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  his  opponent,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  'dariilg  exploit  at  Tordesillas  liad  opened,  as 
Soiiham  supposed,  a  certain  path  to  victory — ^the  weU-plaeed 
confidence  with  which  he  offered  battle  on  that  glorious  field 
where  "  MarmonVs  rashness  had  been  fixed  with  a  thunder- 
bolt," and,  by  beautiful  movements,  Soult's  cautious  skill 
rendered  unavailing — all  these  fine  strokes  of  geneialBfaip 
were  overlooked ;  and  in  the  British  capital  the  destractiou 
of  the  Allied  army  on  the  Tonnes  was  announced  as  in- 
evitable, at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  reposing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Agueda,  tcfi(^  the  fatigues  of  one  of  tibe  ablest 
retreats  which  history  records. 

The  British  ministry  had  been  tardy  with  iheir  support^ 
imd  niggard  in  its  amount.  The  military  mums  of  his 
Allies  were  feeble ;  and  what  their  disposition  ix)  Jiid  him 
in  achieving  their  own  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  a  cruel 
and  insolent  invader,  really  was,  we  have  already  shown* 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  disadvantages  and  discouragemenis  whidi 
have  rarely  been  experienced  by  :any  military  commander ; 
in  the  face,  too,  of  armies  mmtexing,  whenever  they  chose  to 
combine,  nearly  double  the  strength  tof  the  British  and  Por- 
tuguese forces,  he  had  torn  from  them  two  fortresses,  gained  a 
pitched  battle,  had  penetrated  to  the  capital,  driven  away 
the  intrusive  king  for  a  season,  freed  Andalugia  Aani  hm 
power,  and  sapped  the  foundations  of  his  throne. 

FoT  these  services,  the  Earl  of  Wellington  imd  been 
created  by  the  Prince  Be^ent,  ever  foremost  to  anpveciote 
his  achievements,  a  marauis ;  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
support  this  dignitv,  Paniam^it  had  voted  him  100,000/.  to 
purchase  land.  Oi  whatever  cavils  he  mav  have  been  the 
object,  his  services  weore  not  wholly  overlooked,  and  this 

*  "  I  found  Lord  Welliiigton  inhabiting  a  very  indifferent  quarter  in 
the.  Tillage  of  Rueda,  bat,  notwithfltanding  the  reverse  he  bad  swtained, 
'apparently  in  the  some  excellent  B^nrits,  the  tame  ooHected,  dear,  ^stinct 
fhune  of  mind,  that  never  varied  or  fbroook  him  dmnng  the  nmnbeclen 
muliMiinwiii^  events  and  aozioBs  ooeasioiis  that  natnndly  occurred  io 
agitate  a  oommandar  during  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  wMdi  lie 
.  oonduoM  with  cuch  fflrmnww  and  jnd^OMiit."—- XmM  .Sieyr. 
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zvcognition  of  them  stimiilated  him  in  all  probabilily  to 
greater  exertions,  and  had,  moreover,  the  effect  of  silencing 
the  murmurs  of  his  accusers  at  home ;  and  reinforcements, 
of  cavalry  more  especialhr,  which  had  always  been  wanting, 
were  now  conceded  to  nim  ungrudgingly.  He  had  been 
created  Duo  me  de  Giudad  Bodn^  «ad  ])!f  arques  of  Torres 
Yedras ;  and  subsequently,  the  higher,  and  it  would  appear, 
prophetic  title,  of  Duque  da  Yittona. 

The  faQure  before  Burgos,  and  the  retreat  to  the  Agueda^ 
had  completely  inspired  the  party  systematically  opposed  to 
^e  exertions  of  JLord  Wellington.  Some  were  so  infa- 
tirated,  when  not  a  French  soldier  remained  in  Portugal, 
Andalusia,  or  Gkdlioia,  and  when  Napoleon  had  lost 
200,000  in  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign,  as  to  insist 
that  the  liberation  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  yoke  of  France, 
was  no  nearer  accomplishment  than  it  was  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  war.  Ministers  were  denounced  for  con- 
tinuiog  the  contest,  and  for  "starving"  it;  and  the  latter 
tpart  of  the  amithema  th^  would  seem  to  have  deserved:  for 
to  the  fact  that  they  did  "  starve  *'  it,  did  Lord  Wellington 
owe  many  of  his  mischances  and  much  of  the  disorgani* 
cation  of  his  troops.  Not  content  with  attacking  the 
ministers,  however,  the  faction  in  opposition  in  England, 
asaaUed  Lord  Wellington  himself  for  inactiviiy  and  rash- 
ness ;  that  is  to  say,  doing  to  little  and  too  much ;  for  wast- 
ing time  at  Madrid,  and  for  commencing  the  siege  of  Burgos 
with  such  inadequate  means. 

Lord  0renyille,  who  was  among  the  most  bitter  of  the  mal- 
-coixtents,  declared  the  cause  of  the  Peninsula  to  be  hope- 
less; that  the  boast  of  the  delivery  of  Andalusia  was 
itbsurd.  Hot  that "  the  French  could  7e*occupy  the  provinces 
whenever  they  pleased;"  and  the  deliverance  of  Spain  was 
l>^ond  the  utmost  means  of  this  country  to  expect.  In 
^conclusion,  however,  he  made  some  home-thrusts  at  minis- 
ters, which  were  not  wholly  undeserved.  He  asked  why, 
with  a  revenue  of  a  -hundred  and  five  millions,  extorted  by 
means  the  most  grinding  and  oppressive  irom  a  suffering 
people,  ministers  were  unable  to  supply  Lord  Wellington's 
mihtary  chest.  His  proposal  was,  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to 
ibe  contest  in  Spain.  Mr.  Ponsonby  followed  on  the  same 
side;  and  Mr.  Freemantle,  afterwaras  one  of  the  greatest 
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adulators  of  tlie  illustrious  Wellington,  declared  that  hj  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  we  had  gained  nothing  but  glory ;  that 
the  deHverance  of  Spain  was  no  nearer  its  accompmihment 
after  that  battle  than  when  Lord  Wellington  was  at  Torres 
Yedras.  Mr.  Whitbread,  although  he  had  read  his  recan- 
tation, so  far  as  his  personal  hostility  to  Wellington  was 
concerned,  supported  JJord  Grenville. 

When  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Wellington  and  his  army 
was  proposed,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  opposed  it,  on  the  ground, 
that  either  Lord  Wellington  was  not  entitled  to  the  praise, 
or  that  the  fault  of  our  failure  was  attributable  to  His 
Majesty's  ministers.  He  also  wished  the  proposed  grant  to 
Lord  "Wellington  to  be  withheld  until  inquiries  had  been 
made  into  the  late  extraordinary  campaign.  Lord  Welling- 
ton's victories  had,  he  affirmed,  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
those  of  Marlborough :  the  chief  merit  he  allowed  to  the  mo- 
dem general  was,  that  he  had  brought  his  armies  into  difficul- 
ties, and  that  his  men  had  fought  their  way  out  of  them.  He 
considered  the  cause  of  the  Peninsula  more  hopeless  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  Lord  Grey  confirmed 
his  anathemas  (not  ill-deserved)  on  ministers ;  and  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  but  for  the  virulence  of  the  attacks  of 
the  opposition  upon  them,  they  would  never  have  afforded 
that  substantial  aid  to  the  Great  Captain  of  the  age,  with- 
out which  his  valour,  vigilance,  and  discretion,  would  have 
been  of  no  avail. 

The  English  newspapers  of  the  day,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  hostile  to  Lord  Wellington,  because  they  were  anti- 
ministerial;  and  hailed,  as  an  absolute  triumph  to  their 
cause,  the  retreat  from  Burgos.  The  people  of  England, 
generally  easily  exhilarated  by  success,  are  depresssed  in  a 
much  greater  ratio  by  failure,  and  were  therefore  but  too 
ready  to  Usten  to  these  evil  monitors.  The  true  British 
spirit,  however,  prevailed  in  Parliament;  and  the  English 
people,  through  their  representatives,  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  abide  by  the  final  issue  of  the  contest. 

Whilst  Parliament  and  the  nation  were  discussing  the 
recent  failures  in  the  Peninsula,  Lord  Wellington  was  as 
busily  employed  in  reorganizing  and  re-equipping  his  army, 
not  overlooking  the  slightest  details  that  seemed  calculated 
to  insure  the  comfort  or  discipline  of  his  troops. 
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Every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  gathered  to  his 
regiment,  and  tne  internal  economy  of  the  army,  and  the 
materiel  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  proportionately  improved 
and  increased.  A  fine  pontoon-train  was  also  completed ; 
and  a  number  of  carts,  specially  adapted  for  the  rouffh 
roads  they  had  to  traverse,  were  built  for  the  use  of  the 
divisions.  Light  camp-kettles  and  tents  added  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  soldiers,  while  hospitals  were  conveniently 
established  in  the  rear,  and  amlmiancei  organized  to  accom- 
pany the  army  to  the  field. 

Owing  to  the  measures  adopted  in  the  Peninsula,  with 
the  assistance  he  received  firom  home,  in  April,  Lord  Wel- 
lin^n  had  under  his  command  nearly  200,000  fighting  men, 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  the  finest  force  that  ever  Britain 
had  embattled.  Its  maUriel  was  truly  magnificent,  for 
abundant  supplies  and  powerful  reinforcements  had  arrived 
from  Englana.  The  Life  and  Horse-Guards  had  joined  the 
cavalry ;  and  that  arm,  hitherto  the  weakest,  was  increased 
to  nineteen  efficient  regiments.  The  infimtry  had  been 
recruited  from  the  militias— the  artillerv  was  complete  in 
every  re<][uisite  for  the  field — and  a  well-arranged  commis- 
sariat, with  ample  means  of  transport,  facilitated  the  ope- 
rations of  the  most  serviceable  force  that  had  ever  been 
placed  under  the  leading  of  an  English  general. 

Of  these  masses  of  armed  men,  the  flower  was  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  army.  It  was  composed  of  45,000  British 
troops,  and  28,000  Portuguese — all  were  effective  soldiers — 
strong  in  health,  buoyant  in  spirit,  and  perfect  in  discipline. 
Upon  the  Spaniards  also,  a  surprising  reformation  had  been 
wrought,  since  the  Cortes  had  placed  them  under  Lord 
Wellington's  control.  The  regular  troops  had  been  fed,  . 
clothed,  armed,  and  organized — ^the  Partidas  improved  in 
general  efficiency ;  and  as  they  now  received  and  obeyed  the 
orders  of  the  Allied  leader,  that  daring  and  activity  waa 
usefuUy  directed,  which  formerly  had  been  unprofitably 
employed  in  loose  and  desultory  operations.  Besides  the 
Anglo-Sicilian  force  at  Alicant,  amounting  to  16,000  men, 
four  Spanish  armies,  exclusive  of  the  reserve  in  Andalusia, 
were  ready  to  take  the  field.  The  first,  or  Catalonian,  under 
Copons,  mustered  above  6,000.  The  Murcian,  under  Elio, 
amounted  to  20,000.    A  third,  in  the  Morena,  commanded  . 
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bj  Del  Parquey  eonsisted  of  12^000;  while  tbe  fourlih,  under 
Ckwta&os,  yn»  the  strongest  of  the  whole — ^for,  with  the 
ayoiT  ei  EstEtsnadora,  that  of  Gftllicis  imder  Giron,  the 
Afitimans  uder  P<n*lier,  and  the  guenlks  of  JuHan  San- 
ahsXf  Mina^  and  Lcmga^  it  amoimted  to  40,000  men,  without 
inehiding  tie  nBaU  Partida  ba«d8  who  generaJly  assisted  in 
its  cpewationar 

Wb^thestrength  and  spirit  of  the  AU^  armies  had  thi» 
progresslTelj  inereased,  those  of  the  eaemj,  in  both,  had 
suffered  a  material  abatement.  The  form^*  had  been  wea^ 
coed  bj  the  dixftinginto  Gemmay  of  20,000  veteraa  soldiers; 
and  tlie-  kttev  was  seiioosly  depressed  by  the  defection  of 
pFQSSia,  folbwifig  as  it  did  so  rapidly  cm  the  j&ighfol  reverses* 
]!f  apokon's  Eusssan  inyasion  had  oceasiomed.  As  usual,  in  the 
•councils  of  the  Freneh  generab  there  was  little  unity,  and 
cimseqiiently,  no  sound  results.  Jealous  of  each  other,  they 
aUy  with  few  ezceptioiiB^  diskikcd  and  despised  the  king,  and 
<^)CTily  contemned  hi»  autiK>rify.  Indee<(  Joseph's  siti^oa 
was  anything  but  enT]ai>le.  The  ordera  he  issued  to  the 
ntarshaJs  were  aomethseft  treated  with  indifference,  and  at. 
<jtiaatB  totally  disaregarded.  Abroad  and  at  home  t^e  clouds 
were  gathering ;  aed  while  he  saw  the  eommg  sfeorm,  he  had 
neither  mind  nor  aoeaiia  to  delay  or  divert  it  from  bursting. 
Prom  many  of  his  genends  he  would  not  rec^ve  adrice,  aa 
th^  were  ol^s  of  hia  dia^st ;  and,  as  the  plans  of  his 
abler  brother  were  too  finvsighteid  for  his  comprehension, 
he  renised  to  aet  ap  to  his  directions.  OUier  causes  added 
to  his  embarrassments.  For  weeks  tog^her  his  communi- 
cations  wit^  France  were  interrupted — the  transition  of 
supplies  rendered  insecure — the  rerenne  had  dwindled  away, 
and  the  tareaaury  was  entirely  exhausted. 

Nor  was  the  eorcespondenee  between  Nfqx>leon  and  him- 
htMf.  when  it  csci^ied  1^  Partidas,  in  any  wise  agreeable. 
On  his  side,  it  was  a  tissue  of  eonrplaints ;  on  his  brother's, 
the  bitterest  re|»oachea  taxed  the  pseudo-king  with  want 
of  capacity  and  obediencew  On  neither,  however,  had  these 
angry  letters  much  effect.  To  earnest  entreaties  for  mone- 
tary assistance,  Napoleon  turned  a  deaf  ear;  and  instead  of 
relieving  Joseph's  wants,  he  reduced  the  subsidy  of  Spain 
to  2,000,000  &ancs  monthly,  with  an  order  that  the  whole 
should  be  ei^ended  in  payment  of  the  soldiers.    When  i}ae 
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tmliappj  img  ariked  iv^ere  Tesooroes  were  to  oMaoMd,  *  bis 
brother,  witn  a  iiurt  aaroasm  on  hia  pofitml  and  wi&^arf 
biiadneea,  deakei  ham  to  seek  wbat  was  neeeasarj  in  ^se 
moyincea  of  the  north  whieh  were  rich  enoQffh  to  novriah 
fetftidaa  and  the  inauirectional  juntas.  The  kine,  thus 
pushed  to  the  waiQ,  prevailed  npon  Oaaan  secretlj  10  lend 
bim  ffO^OOO  finmes,  Tor  the  siipmHrt  of  his  eourt/fton  the 
cbest  of  the  armj  of  the  south ;  out  with  the  other  generals 
be  eould  hj  no  mean  agree;  and  instead  of  the  Tieour  and 
vigOanee  necessary  to  meet  the  eoming  eampai^pi^  there  was 
weakness,  disunion,  and  ill-blood.*'* 

At  the  end  of  the  spring  the  French  annies  in  8pam  bad 
MBounted  to  about  240,000  men,  with  80,000  horses.  Of 
these,  30,000  were  si^  aiad  wtmnded;.  70,000  were  operating 
in  VflJenoia,  Aragon,  and  Ostalcmia;  10,000  ^anrieKHied  in 
Madrid ;  and  the  remainder  consisted  of  the  different  corps 
established  in  extensiTe  cantonments,  which  occupied  the 
cQuniij  from  the  Tonnes  to  the  fircmtisr. 
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Opeabf  ci  te  C^i^pKia  oi  l$lS--Lord  W«QH«fto'»  Vw*  i»  CtOm^ 
HoQoars  ooBfenwd  upon  Mi»^--Sflket  of  the  B«v«riM  in  Bvwia  on 
KapoleoD— BewgMuzstiaii  of  the  Allied  Troo^ft-r-Lovd  WeUuiyte's 
Flaa  Ibr  the  Caia^iaign  of  1813 — W9  Depextnrtt  from  Portagiil— *H» 
Besiunp^n  of  Offtnnve  Openitioii»— FoDowb  Joseph  Bonaparte  to 
Tittorm^BBteiB  of  Tittoriar— Total  Boat  of  the  Erench,  and  Ffight 
of  King  Joseph. 

NOTRIN0  could  be  more  perfect  than  the  skill  with  which 
Xiord  Wellington  masked  his  intended  operations.  Bj  the 
disposition  01  his  coips,  the  fbrmaticm  of  his  magaaines,  and 
the  £iJse  information  he  caused  to  be  eonrejed  to  the  enemj, 
he  misled  the  French  generals,  who  saw  so  manj  plana  open 
for  his  adoption^  that  it  was  imposrible  to  guess  that  which 
he  was  most  likely  to  select.  He  mi£;ht  turn  their  right  by 
forcing  the  passage  of  Tormes  on  the  Douro,  or  by  Arilft 

*  Kaper. 
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and  the  valley  of  the  TaguB  march  direct  upon  Madrid.  He 
might  then  choose  the  north  for  the  scene  of  his  operations ; 
or  he  might  move  southward,  and  unite  with  the  Anglo- 
Sicilian  army  under  Murray.  All  these  plans  were  probable; 
all  were  discussed  by  Joseph  and  his  generals;  but  they  failed 
in  penetrating  Lord  Wellmgion's  true  designs,  and  the  blow 
was  struck  before  they  could  divine  the  quarter  from  which 
ib  might  be  expected. 

Immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign  some 
changes  luid  taken  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  French 
corps;  D*Armanac,  with  part  of  the  army  of  the  centre, 
occupied  Valladolid,of  which  the  king  had  made  head-quarters; 
and  Villatte,  with  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  south,  held 
the  line  of  the  Tormes  from  Alba  to  Ledesma.  Three  divisions 
were  on  both  banks  of  the  Douro,  and  Eeille^s  cavalry  on 
the  Esla;  Gbzan  was  at  Arevalo,  D'Erlon  at  Segovia,  Coroux 
at  Avila,  and  Leval  commanded  at  Madrid. 

The  plan  of  the  Allied  general  was  a  splendid  military 
conception.  Aware  that  the  defences  of  I)ouro  had  been 
strengthened,  he  determined  to  avoid  the  danger  and  delay 
which  would  be  required  in  forcing  them;  and  by  a  fine 
combination  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  with  that  of 
Gallicia,  he  gained  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  taking  in 
reverse  the  line  of  defensive  posts  on  the  Douro,  and  open- 
ing to  attack  the  whole  right  flank  of  the  French  army, 
whose  scattered  corps  were  too  loosely  cantoned  to  admit  of 
rapid  concentration.  "  Thus  70,000  Portuguese  and  British, 
8,000  Spaniards  from  Estremadura,  and  12,000  GuUicians, 
that  is  to  say,  90,000  fighting  men,  woxQd  be  suddenly 
placed  on  a  new  front ;  and  marching  abreast  against  the 
surprised  and  separated  masses  of  the  enemy,  would  drive 
them  refluent  to  the  Pyrenees.** 

Whilst  his  various  suggestions  for  improving  the  efficiency 
of  his  army  were  in  progress,  Lord  "Welluigton  visited 
Cadiz,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  in  person  with  the 
Spanish  Government.  He  was  received  with  the  warmest 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  admiration.  He  was  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation  from  the  Cortes ;  and  on  being  intro- 
duced to  the  hall  of  the  assembly,  gratified  his  audience  very 
highly  by  replying  to  their  address  in  the  Spanish  language. 
Hu  stay  in  Cadiz  was  short,  but  during  his  sojourn  there  ne 
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was  appointed,  and  accepted  the  post,  Oeneralissimo  of  the 
Spanish  forces  in  the  ensuinc;  campaign.  He  returned  to 
head-quarters  hj  waj  of  Lisbon,  where  his  reception  was 
equally  honourable.  The  city  was  illuminated  for  three 
nights.  He  was  received  bj  the  Lords  and  Begent  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  highest  honours;  entertained  at  the 
palace  during  his  stay,  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  large 
theatre  of  San  Carlos,  which  was  crowded  to  the  roof,  the 
thunders  of  applause  seemed  to  know  no  bounds.  It  was 
about  this  period  that  the  Prince  Begent  of  Portugal  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  rank  of  Duke,  with  the  title  of  Vittoria. 
With  the  appointment  of  Generalissimo  of  the  Spanish 
army,  he  was  invested  with  the  powers  which  would  enable 
him  to  wield  his  authority  effectively.  It  conferred  on  him, 
among  other  privileges,  the  promotion  and  appointment  of 
officers  to  all  eztr^rdinary  commands;  the  right  of  dis- 
missing from  the  army  all  whose  conduct  might  prove  that 
they  were  unworthy  of  remaining  in  its  ranks,  and  the 
application  of  the  resources  of  the  state  as  he  should  direct. 
It  was  also  arranged  that  the  chief  of  the  staff,  and  such 
other  staff-officers  of  the  Spanish  army,  as  might  be  con- 
sidered necessary,  should  be  attached  to  his  head-quarters, 
and  become  the  media  of  communication  between  himself, 
the  Spanish  troops,  and  the  government.  Without  these 
necessary  powers  he  would  have  declined  to  receive  the 
appointment  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  Lord  Wellington  refused  all  the 
pecuniary  emoluments  from  foreign  governments  for  his  ser- 
vices. Yet,  with  the  comparatively  moderate  resources  at 
his  command,  few  noblemen,  even  at  this  early  neriod  of 
his  career,  distributed  more  money  in  charity  than  ne  did. 

The  appointment  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  (in  Ja- 
nuary, 1813,)  to  be  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Hoi-se  Guards 
(the  Blues),  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  the  army,  and 
conferred  upon  him  a  more  substantial  boon  than  many  of 
his  honours.  The  appointment,  which  was  unasked  for, 
gratified  him  exceedingly;  and  so  far  was  he  from  esti- 
mating his  services  at  anything  Hke  their  real  value,  that 
when  he  announced  his  good  fortune  at  his  own  table,  he  ex- 
claimed with  the  liveliest  joy, — "  I  am  the  luckiest  fellow  in 
the  world;  I  must  have. been  bom  under  some  extraordinary 
planet." 
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!Na|>oleoa's  isAsl  reverses  inEussia  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  affairs  of  continental  Europe,  and  gave 
strength  and  heart  to  all  the  nations  he  had  opprassed.  The 
destruction  of  his  entire  army  had  enormously  orippled  his 
capacity  for  fliischi^^  but  although  he  still  retained,  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  bird  of  prey,  his  hold  on  Spain,  his  tenttii& 
in  that  country  was  already  doomed.  One  hunxibred  and 
£ity  thousand  Erenctoen  were  still  dis|>ersed  over  hear 
pro^^ces,  of  which  at  teast  70,000  were  m.  a  condition  to 
take  the  fi^.  But  the  united  strength  of  the  Peninsula, 
was  BOW  in  the  hands  of  WeUington,  and  he  well  knew  how 
to  avail  himsdif  o£  it.  Whilst  the  Allied  aiany  remained  ia 
eantonments,  do  hostile  movement  of  any  importance  ap* 
pears  to  have  occurred.  The  British  post  at  Bejar  was,  it 
IS  true,  suddenly  assailed  by  alVench  cdumn  under  Greneral 
'Foj  in  Februazy,  but  he  was  immediately  and  vigorously 
i^ulsed.  JLfter  tUs,  the  iranquiUity  of  the  British  canton- 
ments was  never  for  -a  moment  disturbed  until  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  oampaign  of  1813  was  opened  by  -Lord 
Wellington.  The  emcient  stiste  to  which  his  own  and  tfaa 
Portuguese  tro<^s  had  been  brought,  and  the  ^rogpes» 
which  had  been  made  in  *equip|)ing  and  disciplinmg  tha 
Spanish  armies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  power  wkh 
wnich  his  appointment  to  the  supreme  command  had  i&-> 
vested  him,  had  greatly  increased  his  confidence  in  tiia 
result  of  any  future  conflict  in  the  £eld^  but  wisely  fore^ 
seeing  that  oveiy  battle  would  draw  him  further  from  his 
base  of  operations,  and  thereby  increase  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  sunplieS:;  and  that  consequently  the  final  result 
must  depend  veiy  much  upon  the  completeness  of  his 
financial  and  •commissariat  arrangements,  he  had  devoted 
much  of  his  leisure  to  their  reorganization.  It  was  4^so- 
lutely  necessary  that  a  large  body  of  Spanish  tvoops  should 
be  kept  tc^^ether  in  a  staite  for  service,  which  could  only  be 
accomnlisbed  by  developing  the  resources  of  Spain,  and  to 
that  object  much  of  his  attention  had  been  devoted.  The 
French  had  imany  advantages  over  him  in  subsisting  their 
armies.  Their  poan  of  living  on  the  countzy  in  which  tiiey 
carried  on  the  war  could  not  be  adopted  by  a  British  aismy 
which  had  been  sent  to  rescue  a  country  from  oppression ; 
and  even  if  such  a  modo  of  subsisting  troops  nad  beeii 
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autbcxized  by  the  GoTemm^ii,  it  was  wkoll^  impracticable 
without  inWying  them  in  a  oontiniial  war  with  voe  inhabit- 
ants.  In  his  reply  to  tbe  memorandum  ci  General  Whit- 
tingbam  on  this  subject,  Lord  Wellington  remarks,  that  in 
no  country  save  in  France,  in  the  firrt  days  of  the  Berohi- 
tion,  could  such  a  system  be  carried  into  execation  by  its 
own  goyemment  and  army,  as  that  of  making  the  opeeatioiui 
of  the  war  produce  the  resources  for  carrying  it  on. 

The  result  of  the  disastrous  canqmigQ  ia  Bussia  had  not 
only  prevented  Napoleon  from  reimoromg  his  macsfaals  in 
Spain,  but  had  compelled  him  to  recall  tiie  only  oee  who 
was  eeriously  formidable ;  and  although  Soult  took  with  Uai 
only  20,000  m^i,  they  formed  the  flo^v^sr  .of  his  army,  aad 
w«4  n^  effective  thm  tlmce  the  niuober  of  mw  om- 
scripts.  With  this  deduction,  howeyer,  the  armies  fif  Par* 
tugal,  the  oenlsre  and  the  south,  could  «ti}l  being  70,000 
men  into  the  field.  These  corps  were  placed  under  HSke 
command  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  with  Mafshal  Jourdan  fiar 
his  Miyor-Generai. 

To  co-operate  with  the  ABglo-Portugiiese  anny,  Loed 
Wellingtanhad  1^  Spanish  army  of  Qallicia,  12,000  strong'; 
the  army  of  reserve  of  Andalusia,  15,000 ;  whilst  to  oppose 
Suchet  in  the  east,  besides  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army,  num- 
bering 16,000,  there  were  the  armies  of  Catalonia,  (60QD 
well-disciplined  troops)  and  of  EUo,  amounting  to  12,000. 
In  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  irregular  bands  si  the  Einpe- 
cinado,  Yillacampo,  Mina,  and  Porlier,  amousited  to  87,000. 
With  the  discrimination  which  was  his  giieat<chaEactenstaCy 
Lord  Wellington  selected  i^e  best  Spanish  generals  ithut 
could  be  found,  to  command  the  different  armies  of  that 
country.  Castsinos  had  been  aspointed  by  the  Begency  iBo 
command  the  army  in  Gailicia ;  but  as  its  numerical  strengMi 
was  not  sufficiency  great  te  eisttitle  it  to  be  commanded  1^ 
a  general  of  his  stancQng,  it  was  entrusted  toFe^  JLugustiii 
Giron.  With  Castanos,  however,  who  was  Oaptain-OesieKal 
of  Leon,  Cfitstile,  Gallicia,  and  Estremadu]3a,Lord  Weliington 
kept  in  constant  communication  durmg  the  campaiKgn.  Van. 
Henrique  O'BonneU  commanded  the  (aemy  of  Anlahuia, 
and  MoriUo,  Carlos  de  Espana,  Longa,  and  Julian  Baochca, 
the  minor  bands.  Throughout  the  wkitar  the  enemjhB& 
shown  little  disposition  to  ^disturb  the  Anglo-Portugueae 
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troops ;  but  early  in  February,  tbey  pusbed  some  parties 
across  the  Tonnes,  witb  the  view  of  plundering  the  country 
between  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  month,  an  affair  took  place  with  G-eneral 
!Foy,  but  he  was  driven  back  with  loss  by  the  50th  Eegiment 
ana  5th  Ca9adores.  This  movement  induced  Lord  Welling- 
ton to  order  more  troops  to  the  Agueda. 

Not  only  were  Lord  Wellington's  plans  for  the  campaign 
of  1813  excellent,  but  they  were  so  skilfuUy  concealed  fix)m 
the  enemy,  that  they  seemed,  by  their  dispositions,  to  have 
no  idea  of  his  real  intentions.  Having  prepared  secretly,  at 
different  points  between  Lamego  and  the  frontier,  the  means 
of  transport,  he  threw  five  divisions  of  infantry  and  tw;o 
brigades  of  cavalry  across  the  Douro,  and  directed  Sir 
Thomas  Graham  to  take  them  through  the  province  of  Tras 
OS  Montes  upon  Zamora.  Lord  Wellington  himself  led  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  a  corps  of  Spaniards,  and  a  body  of 
cavalry,  on  Salamanca ;  whifct  Sir  Eowland  HiU  brought  his 
corps  from  Upper  Estremadura,  descended  the  Tonnes  above 
Alba,  and  advanced  to  the  same  point.  The  centre  and  right 
of  the  army  were  here  united  on  the  25th  of  May.  Lord 
Wellington  calculated,  by  the  rapidity  of  these  movements, 
to  disconcert  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  interrupt  his  line 
of  communication  with  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  and  that  they  would 
be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  Ebro  without  a  battle, 
when,  leaving  a  Spanish  corps  to  invest  Burgos,  and 
marching  with  the  entire  Anglo-Portuguese  army,  he  could 
dislodge  them  from  any  defensive  position  they  might  have 
taken  on  that  river,  and  drive  them  across  the  ryrenees. 

Lord  Wellington  quitted  Treneda  on  the  22nd.  On 
crossing  the  stream  which  divides  the  two  nations,  his  mind, 
excited  and  elevated  by  associations  which  those  plains 

E resented  to  his  mind,  and  confident  of  the  result  of  his 
ttest  plans,  he  rose  in  his  stirrups,  and  waving  his  hand, 
cried  out:  "Farewell  Portugal!"  This  was  the  last  time 
be  looked  upon  the  mountains  of  Beira.  So  complete  was 
the  delusion  of  the  French  general  as  to  his  tactics,  that 
he  retired  precipitately  towards  Medina  del  Campo,  as  if  to 
draw  Wellington  on,  and  expose  him  to  attack  from  the 
bridges  on  the  Douro  at  Zamora  and  Tore,  on  his  left  flank. 
All  was  now  hurry,  confusion,  and  uncertainty  in  the  French 
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cantonments.  On  the  Slst  of  May,  the  greater  part  of  the 
army  operating  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro  crossed  the 
Isla  without  opposition ;  and  the  French  having  eyacuated 
Zamora,  and  fallen  back  on  Toro,  destroying  the  bridges  at 
both  posts,  Lord  Wellington  occupied  the  former  place ;  and 
the  enemy  abandoning  Toro  also^  for  Yalladolid,  he  made  it, 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  his  head-quarters.  A  sharp  cavalry 
skirmish  took  place  near  Morales,  in  which  the  10th  Hussars 
were  particularly  distinguished,  taking  200  prisoners,  with 
very  trifling  loss  to  themselves.  The  communication  between 
the  two  wings  of  the  army  was  now  open.  The  bridge  at 
Toro  having  been  restorea,  the  whole  of  the  Allied  armies 
had  united  across  the  river.  On  the  4th,  Lord  Wellington 
again  moved  forward ;  the  army  at  Madrid  abandoned  that 
capital,  and,  by  a  forced  march,  passed  the  river  at  the  Ponte 
de  Douro,  and  joined  the  army  of  Portug^.  The  boldness  and 
celerity  of  Lord  Wellington's  movements  alarmed  and  con- 
founded the  French,  who,  being  unable  to  dispute  lus  advance, 
evacuatiug  Yalladolid  and  Ponte  de  Douro,  retired  behind 
the  Carrion.  On  the  7th,  the  Allies  crossed  that  river, 
established  head-quarters  at  Amaico,  and  drove  the  French 
behind  the  Hormaza.  On  the  three  following  days  the  left 
wing  was  brought  forward,  and  the  entire  army  crossed  the 
Pisuerga,  Lord  Wellington  shifting  his  head-quarters  to 
Castro  Xeriz,  about  eighteen  miles  west  of  Burgos.  Here 
commissariat  cares  demanded  a  day's  halt.  On  the  12th  of 
June,  Lord  Wellington  made  a  strong  reconnoissance  with 
the  corps  of  Sir  Eowland  Hill  and  all  the  cavalry,  and  dis- 
lodging the  French  troops  from  behind  Hormaza,  arove  them 
back  upon  the  main  body.  Early  the  next  morning,  having 
partially  destroyed  the  defences  of  Burgos,  he  marched  to 
Miranda,  placing  a  garrison  in  the  lofty  and  strong  castle  of 
Pancorbo,  which  commands  the  main  road  to  Wavarre.  On 
the  16th  the  enemy  were  once  more  behind  the  Ebro,  having 
been  driven  thither  without  having  been  allowed  to  retain, 
for  more  than  a  few  hours,  any  one  of  the  various  defensible 
posts  upon  their  route.  On  that  day  and  the  next,  the 
AUies  continued  their  march  without  opposition,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  18th  that  the  light  division  came  suddenly 
upon  two  French  brigades,  on  their  march  to  Vittoria.  These 
troops  were  vigorously  attacked,  and  lost  nearly  300  men. 
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The  advice  whkk  bad  been  given  to  Job^)Ii  Bomaparte  was, 
to  abandon  the  great  road  to  France,  and  march  idr  Kavarre 
by  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro,  with  the  view  of  uniting  with 
Sachet ;  but  Joseph,  havii^  reckoned  on  forming  a  junction, 
with  Clausel,  and  having  an  enoxmoiuiB  quantity  of  valuaMe 
plunder  in  lus  train,  decided  on  retiring  xm  Vittoraa,  in 
which  neighbourhood  he  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  19thy 
and  having  conoentzated  all  his  forces,  placed  them  m  vsadi- 
Jiess  for  battle. 

During  the  20th,  Lord  WeUicLgton  closed  upon  Ins  rear, 
collected  all  his  divisions,  and  reconnoitred  the  position  of 
the  enemy.  The  valley  of  the  Zadorra,  in  which  the  Prench 
armies  <fi  the  centre  and  the  south  had  haJted,  extends  for 
ten  miles  over  a  brc^eai  sur&iee,  and  is  about  eight  broad. 
The  Zadorra,  a  narrow  stream  with  ste^  and  rugged  banks, 
winds  through  this  basin  on  its  course  to  the  Ebro,  and 
passes  close  to  the  city.  The  river  enters  the  valley  at  the 
defiles  of  Puebla,  issuing  between  bold  and  roc^y  heights — 
on  the  right  overhung  by  that  of  Puebla,  and  on  the  left  by 
those  of  Monllas.  The  course  of  the  stream  severs  tho 
valley  into  unequal  parts,  the  right  being  the  more  ^tensive; 
but  the  royal  road  trav^ses  the  left  bank.  On  that  side 
stands  the  village  of  Subijana  de  MoriUas,  commanding  the 
pass  which  the  army  of  Portugal  disputed,  while  Gazan  and 
jD'Erlon  were  receding  with  the  armies  of  the  south  and 
centre.  In  the  distance  the  spires  of  Vittoiia  are  visible 
from  the  opening  of  La  Puebla ;  and  a  city  with  a  name 
already  coi^eci^d  by  former  deeds  of  a4ia,*  was  now 
about  to  receive  a  new  celebrity.  Yittoria  was  founded  in 
1181,  by  Sancho  VII.  of  Navarre,  but  the  Tictory  franx 
whei^it  derived  ite  name  hae  perished  in  the  st^  of 
time.  Its  idtuatbn  is  both  picturesque  uid  imposing,  as  it 
stands  on  a  gentle  eminenoe  encircled  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains.    *^  With  the  exception  ^f  the  height  upon  which 

*  It  is  remarkable^  tluct  within  sight  t)f  this  ground  the  battle  of 
Najara  was  fought,  in  which  IBdword  tiie  Black  Prince,  acting  as  the 
ally  of  a  bad  man,  defeated  the  best  troops  t>f  France,  nnder  their  moat 
distingoished  leader,  Bertrand  da  Qneadin,  who  was  come  in  support  of  a 
worse.  It  is  also  remarkable,  iihat  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  before  the  battle 
of  Yittoria  was  «fought,  should  have  confiBnwd  the  title  of  Buque  de 
Yittoria  upon  Lord  Wellington. — Soutie^» 


> 
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tlie  cily  &  hvtUt,  the  ooimtry  in  its  immediate  nrighbourhood 
is  level,  and  of  slight  elevation.  On  the  north-west  &ont  of 
the  town,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  runs  the  Zadorra,  over 
which  there  are  erected  several  bridges.  To  the  south-west,  the 
lofly  and  extensive  heifi[hts  of  Poebla  commnnicate  with  hi^h 
grounds  domineering  l£e  route  leading  to  Pampeluna ;  whde 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vaUej,  which  in  that  particular 
part  becomes  widely  dispkyed,  nse  the  eminences  above  the 
villages  of  Ghunarra  Mayor  and  Abechuco."  Several  prin- 
cipal  and  secondary  roads  branch  from  the  city;  that  to 
Logrono  runs  on  ihe  rieht  hand,  and  that  to  Bilbao  on  the 
left.  Still  farther,  roads  to  Estella  and  Pampeluna  diverge 
to  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a  road  trends  to  Durango.  AW 
are  passable  for  cavahy  and  guns ;  but  the  only  route  by 
whicQ  large  convoys  could  be  safely  and  expeditiously  moved 
is  by  the  royal  causeway,  whidi  traverses  the  mountains  of 
Guipuscoa,  after  winding  through  tiie  defiles  of  Salinas. 

The  valley  of  the  JZadorra  was  crowded  with  three  powerful 
armies;  and  the  immense  incumbrances  attached  to  the 
retiring  court,  alt^ou^h  a  convoy  had  been  sent  off  that 
morning  by  the  royal  causeway,  appeared  to  accumulate 
rather  than  diminish.  Jos^h's  situation  became  every  hour 
more  eritical,  while  the  opmions  delivered  by  his  generals 
were  not  in  unison  with  his  wishes.  On  one  question  they 
all  agreed — ^l^at  a  battle  or  a  retreat  was  inevitable.  The 
fcn-mer  met  with  few  advocates;  and  to  effect  the  latter, 
eveiy  incumbrance  murt  be  sacrificed,  for  the  Allies  were  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river;  and  by  an  extension  of  their 
left,  they  would  cut  through  the  royal  causeway,  and  render 
thflct  route  impassable.  If  he  should  retire  to  Duropgo,  in 
that  mouirtam  district  the  king  must  di^oise  with  the 
services  of  those  arms  on  which  he  chiefly  depended,  namely, 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  expose  himself  to  the  incessant 
aonoyinces  of  the  IPartidaB,  to  whose  irregukr  war&re  « 
momitain  country  was  so  favourable ;  and  should  be  adopt  a 
third  course,  by  ordering  Suchet  to  move  to  Zaragoza,  wnile 
he  retired  to  Pampduna,  in  that  event  he  must  give  up  his 
communications  with  France.  A  day  of  indedaion  passed ; 
opinions  were  delivered,  coniectures  formed,  and  nothinsr 
diiie,-while  their  indefatigable  opponent  Was  combinini 
rapidly  for  a  iktsl  blow.   Joseph's  resolution  was  rductantly 
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taken.  A  retreat  could  be  effected  only  by  abandoning  tlie 
greatest  accumulation  of  baggage,  valuables,  and  plunder, 
which  had  ever  accompanied  a  French  army ;  and  the  kinff 
determined  on  the  alternative,  and  announced  that  he  would 
fight  and  not  retire.  This  decision  was  followed  by  an  order 
that  Clausel  should  hasten  to  Vittoria  from  Logrono,  while 
Toy's  march  on  Bilbao  was  countermanded,  and  that  general 
was  directed  to  return  from  Durango  with  all  the  force  he 
could  collect,  and  join  the  king  before  the  intended  battle 
should  be  delivered.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  the  city 
of  Vittoria  presented  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion,  in 
which  alarm  and  display  were  singularly  blended.  Joseph, 
with  his  staff  and  guards,  the  entire  of  his  court,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  accompanied  by  an 
endless  collection  of  equipages,  intermiugled  with  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  their  numerous  ambulauces,  occupied  the 
buildings  and  crowded  the  streets.  An  unmanageable  mass 
of  soldiers  and  civilians  were  every  moment  increased  by 
fresh  arrivals,  all  vainly  seeking  for  accommodation  in  a 
town  unequal  to  afford  a  shelter  for  half  their  number. 

At  daybreak  on  the  21st,  the  second  convoy,  in  which 
the  king's  baggage  was  included,  left  Vittoria,  under  the 
protection  of  the  division  of  Maucune.  Its  extent  was 
immense;  and  as  it  wound  through  the  beautiful  valley 
which  the  road  to  Irun  traverses,  the  train  of  carriages  and 
waggons  appeared  interminable.  Every  preparation  was 
made  for  the  approaching  conflict,  and  the  nnal  dispositions 
of  the  Prench  armies  were  leisurely  completed. 

The  army  of  Portugal,  reinforced  from  that  of  the  south, 
formed  the  French  right  wing,  commanding  the  roads  from 
Bilbao  and  Durango,  where  they  cross  the  Zadorra  by  the 
bridges  of  G-amara  Mayor  and  Ariaga.  Here  the  river, 
turning  round  the  heights  of  Margarita  at  a  sharp  angle, 
presented  for  the  French  centre  a  new  front.  This  was 
occupied  by  the  army  of  the  south, — their  centre  across 
the  royal  causeway  m  front  of  Arinez,  whilst  the  right 
appeared  on  a  bold  knoll  above  the  hamlet  of  Margarita, 
ana  the  left  extended  behind  Subijana  de  Alava;  its 
flank  protected  by  Maransin's  brigade,  which  occupied  the 
heights  of  Puebla.  The  army  of  the  centre  was  placed  in 
reserve  ;  the  royal  guard,  a  number  of  guns,  and  the  most  of 
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tbe  PrezLch  cavalry,  being  maBsed  around  the  village  of  Qome- 
cha.  Batteries  overlooked  the  bridges,  and  commanded  all 
the  passages  of  the  Zadorra.  Although  the  position  selected 
by  Marshal  Jourdan  was  generallv  strong,  and  well  chosen  to 
effect  the  objects  for  which  he  risked  a  battle,  still  it  had  one 
material  defect : — its  great  extent  would  permit  many  simul- 
taneous efforts  to  be  made  by  an  attacking  army ;  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  following  day,  the  Allied  leader,  with  admirable 
skill,  availed  himself  of  this  advantage. 

Such  were  the  grand  dispositions  of  the  enemy — and  in 
none  of  the  Peninsular  battles  were  nicer  combinations  re- 
quired than  for  its  attack.  That  was  to  be  made  on  many 
points ;  and  to  be  effective,  the  most  exact  calculations  as 
to  time  and  movements  were  indispensable.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  Lord  Wellington  to  bring  up  to  an  immediate 
proximity  for  attack  every  portion  of  his  numerous  army ; 
and  hence,  many  of  his  bngades  had  bivouacked  on  the  pre- 
ceding night  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Zadorra.  Part 
of  the  country  before  Yittoria  was  difficult  and  rocky ;  ham- 
lets, enclosures,  and  ravines,  separated  the  columns  from 
each  other ;  hence  some  of  them  were  obliged  to  move  by 
narrow  and  broken  roads — and  arrangements,  perfect  in 
themselves,  were  liable  to  embarrassment  from  numerous 
contingencies.  But  the  genius  that  directed  these  extended 
operations,  could  remedy  fortuitous  events,  should  such 
occur. 

The  entire  of  the  20th  was  occupied  by  the  French  mar- 
shal, in  his  dispositions  for  battle ;  and  by  the  Allied  general^ 
in  a  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  ground.  Satisfied  now 
that  the  king  would  fight  on  the  Zadoira,  which  had  hitherto 
been  doubt^.  Lord  Wellington  recalled  Q-iron  with  the 
Gallician  army,  which  he  had  detached  to  take  possession  of 
Orduna,  countermanded  Grraham's  supporting  movement, 
and  hurried  up  the  rear  of  the  columns,  with  the  exception 
of  the  6th  division,  which  was  left  at  Medina  del  Pombar  to 
protect  the  advance  of  the  magazines.  On  the  night  of  the 
20th  the  Allies  were  ably  disposed  upon  the  Bayas.  The 
second  and  light  divisions,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  corps 
under  Morillo  and  thp  Conde  d'Amarante,  formed  the  right 
of  the  Allied  army,  and  bivouacked  in  front  of  Puebla  de 
Arlanzon*  and  in  advance  of  the  river.    The  right  centre. 
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comprisiBg  the  fourth  diviEdcffi,  with  the  hussars  and  BTTr- 
ban's  bri^ade%  were  also  ook  the.  left  oi  the  river,  but  sepa- 
rated from  the  right  wioff  bj  a  moizntaixi  range  that  extended 
from  the  Bajas  to  the  Zadoira.  The  left  centre^  induding 
the  3rd  and  7th  dimbn%  was  still  on  the  ri£*ht  bank 
of  the  riyer  at  the  disfaanee  of  a  lea^i» ;  and  the  leit  wms^ 
composed  of  the  Ist  amd  &th  dirinons,  Pack's  and  Brad* 
ford  a  Portuguese,  and  Longa^s  Spanish  corps,  with  th& 
remainder  of  the  cavalrj,.were  assembled  at  Murguia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Zayas,  and  six  mika  atiU  £gu:ther  up  the 
stream. 

In  numerical  strength,  the  adrantage  was  with  Lord 
WeUington;  in  military  composition,  it  remained  with 
Joseph  Bcmaparte.  Deducting  the  6th  division  lefb  at  Me* 
dina  del  Pombar,.  the  Allies  had  60^000  Anglo-Portugu^e,. 
with  20,000  Spanish  troops,  upon  the  field.  Of  this  force 
10,000  were  cavalrj;  and  the  artillerT  had  90  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  iVench  were  inferior  by  10,000;  but  in 
cavalry,  they  were  stronger;  and  in  artiUeiy^  superior  by 
sixty  pieces.  As  an  army,  nothing  (Kuild  be  more  imposing 
— the  variety  of  colour  and  costume  forming  a  striking  con* 
trast  to  the  simpler  uniforms  of  ^e  Alliea.  But  the-,  appear* 
ance  of  the  whole  was  soldierly — the  cavalry  was  superb-^ 
the  guttS)  eaissons,  and  tii^  appointmcaa^ts  were  perfect ; 
and  the  horses,  ai^hed  to  every  arm,  in  excellent  eour- 
dition. 

Before  day-break,  on  the  morning  of  the  2Ist,  ike  French 
army  was  in  position,  and  the  Britii^  and  their  auxiliaries 
were  in  march  to  afetaek  it.  The  Allies  approached  the  bridges 
of  the  Zadorra  in  four  columns :  Sir  Bowland  Hill,  with  the 
right  wing,  marched  by  Puebla ;  Wellington,  with  the  right 
centre,  to  which  the  light  division  had  been  attached, 
advanced  to  Nanelares ;  the  lefk  centre  made  a  circuitous 
movement,  to  seize  the  bridges  of  Tres  Puentaa  and  Men- 
doza;  while  Graham,  with  tiie  left  wing,  marched  by  the 
BUbao  road,  to  gain  the  bridge  which  ia-osses  the  river  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Abechuco  and  Ariaga.  The  mists  still 
hun^  upon  the  mountains,  and  as  yet  the  movements  of  both 
armies  were  concealed.  At  nine  o'dock  the  fog  cleared,  and 
in  brilliant  sunshine  "battle's  magnificent  array"  was  sud- 
denly and  qplendidly  exhibited.    At  dawn  of  day  Joseph 
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placed  bimself  Upon  &  beigfattbat  overlodced  Ina  right  and 
cMitre.  He  was  attended  by  a  numerous  ata^  and  praiected 
by  bis  own  body-guard.  W^ington  cboae  an  emuieBee  in 
front  of  the  Tillage  of  Arifiez,  commanding  tbe  r^bt  bank  of 
tbe  Zadorra,  and  contmued  tfa»e  obaemng  tbe  progreia  of 
tbe  figbt,  and  directing  tbe  moTementa  of  bis  divisions^  aa 
calmly  as  if  be  were  inspecting  tbe  evofaitioiBa  of  a  reyiew. 
An  bour  passed— Sir  Einrland  Hill  bad  not  come  up — and 
"Wellington's  frequent  ghnoea  towards  the  Puebla  showed 
how  anxiou8l;y  be  was  expected.  A  mattering  fire  was  beard 
in  that  direction— ^nnsketry  succeeded  smoke-wreatha  wait 
curling  up  tbe  mountain — and  annouieed  that  tbe  2nd 
division  bad  came  iq>y  aad  tbait  the  woik  of  slaughter  had 
begun* 

Vittoria,  in  Osaian's  ladguage,  migbt  have  been  deaeribed 
na  '"adayofbafctka;"  for  tbe  different  attacks  of  the  Allied 
columns,  though  all  tending  to  one  grand  result,  reqpectivel j 
produced  close  and  aan^ruinary  combats.  War  baa  its  {m^ 
turesque — and  tbe  opening  of  the  battle  of  Yittom  waa  sin- 
gula]4y  imposing.  "  Not  a  drum  waa  heard^ — awideeipanae 
of  rich  and  varied  landscape  en  which  an  artist  would  baife 
gaased  with  rapture,  was  rKKMsng  m  a  flood  of  annahine. 
Prom  a  gentle  eminence  in  mmt  e£  Arinea,  the  whole  arra^ 
of  Joseph's  army  was  risible ;  and  en  that  heigkfc  the  Allied 
staff  were  cc^lected.  There,  Lord  Wdlington  waa  standing, 
d».»d pkinl7 in  agrej frock  cart,  with  Botim«to  maik 
commanding  rank,  except  a  l^nmisb  sa^  and  the  bat  and 
feathers  of  a  ftdd  officer.  His  tdescope  ^at  one  mon^t 
wandered  orer  tiie  extensiTe  posi^n  occupied  by  tbe  enemy, 
and  tbe  next,  tamed  with  fixed  eameatness  upon  that 

Ct  &om  whence  he  expected  tbe  crash  of  battle  to  burst, 
spattering  fire  of  the  French  light  feroops  opened  from  • 
tbe  side  of  tilie  mountain,  while  Morillo's  coipS)  debouching  ( 
from  the  woods  that  dothed  tbe  bottom  of  the  oiexra,  barought 
on  a  bea^rj  and  sustained  fire,  wfaieb  announced  that  the 
heights  were  boldly  attacked  and  as  obstinately  d^^ided. 
The  Spanish  efforts  to  canr  tbem  were  brare,  but  unsue^ 
cessfut.  The  fusilade  contmued,  and  the  enemy  remained 
imshaken.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  tbe  smc&e^wreath  which 
had  risen  steadily  over  the  summit  of  the  mountara,  gradu- 
fdiy  commenced  receding-^and  Cadogan'a  brigade  moving 
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along  the  ridge,  was  seen  advancing  with  tliat  imposing 
steadiness  which  ever  gives  assurance  of  success.  The  hill 
was  won — ^but,  alas!  on  its  summit  lay  their  chivalrous 
leader ;  and  till  the  haze  of  death  had  closed  his  sight,  there, 
at  his  own  request,  he  remained  to  'Uook  his  last"  upon  the 
battle.  Por  a  long  time  the  fight  was  doubtful,  as  on  each 
side  reinforcements  came  into  action.  But  when  Hill,  clear- 
ing the  defile  of  La  Puebla,  seized  the  village  of  Subijana  de 
Alava,  the  enemy's  repeated  efforts  to  win  back  their  lost 
ground,  though  vigorously  continued,  proved  unavailing. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  extreme  left,  G^raham's  artillery  was 
faintly  heard,  and  told  that  there  also  the  conflict  had  Degun, 
while  the  light  division,  under  the  guidance  of  a  peasant, 
crossed  the  Zadorra  by  Tres  Puentes,  and  boldly  established 
itself  under  a  crested  height  on  which  the  French  line  of 
battle  had  been  formed.  Before  the  bridge  of  Nanclaus, 
the  4!th  division  was  waiting  until  the  3rd  and  7th  should 
arrive.  Presently,  Picton  and  Lord  Dalhousie  appeared, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Allied  columns  moved  rapidly  to  their 
respective  objects  of  attack.  The  3rd  division  crossed  the 
river  by  the  Dridge  of  Mendoza  and  a  ford^ — the  7th,  with  a 
light  brigade,  followed  closely — ^the  4th  division  was  already 
on  the  other  side — Hill  was  pushing  the  enemy  back — and 
on  the  left  the  thunder  of  his  guns  redoubled,  and  showed 
that  Graham  was  advancing  rapidly  into  action.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  tne  military  spectacle  these 
simultaneous  movements  exhibited.  The  passage  of  the 
river — the  movement  of  glittering  masses  from  right  to  left, 
fisir  as  the  eye  could  range — the  &afening  roar  of  cannon — 
the  sustained  fusilade  of  infantry — ^were  all  grand  and  im- 
posing; while  the  English  cavalry,  displayed  in  glorious 
sunshine,  and  formed  in  line  to  support  the  columns,  com- 
pleted a  coup  d'ceil  magnificent  beyond  description.  The 
subsequent  advance  of  the  Allied  columns  against  the  enemy's 
right  centre  was  beautifullv  executed,  as,  in  echelons  of 
regiments,  it  crossed  that  hallowed  ground  on  which  tradition 
placed  the  chivalry  of  England,  when  the  Black  Prince 
delivered  battle  to  Henry  the  Bastard,  and  by  a  decisive 
victory  replaced  Don  Pedro  on  the  throne.  As  if  animated 
by  some  glorious  impulse,  the  battalions  advanced,  "  not  to 
combat  but  to  conquer."    Colville's  brigade  of  *'  the  fighting 
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Srd  "  led  the  attack,  and  the  first  of  the  enemy's  corps  that 
confronted  it  was  gallantly  deieated.  ''  Pressing  on  with 
characteristic  impetuosity,  and  without  halting  to  correct 
the  irregularity  a  recent  and  successful  struggle  had  occa- 
sioned, the  brigade  encountered  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  two 
lines  of  French  infantry,  regularly  drawn  up  and  prepared 
to  receive  their  assailants.  Por  a  moment  the  result  was 
regarded  with  considerable  apprehension,  and  means  were 
adopted  by  Lord  Wellington  for  sustaining  the  brigade,  when 
—as  that  event  seemed  inevitable — it  should  be  repulsed  by 
the  enemy.  But  valour  overcame  every  disadvantage,  and 
the  perfect  formation  of  the  French  could  not  withstand  the 
dashing  onset  of  the  assailants.  Their  rush  was  irresistible 
— on  went  these  daring  soldiers,  sweeping  before  them  the 
formidable  array  that,  circumstanced  as  they  were,  appeared 
calculated  to  produce  annihilation.  The  day  was  evidently 
with  the  Allies ;  but  the  French,  covered  by  a  swarm  of 
skirmishers  and  the  fire  of  fifty  guns,  retired  on  their  re- 
serves, which  were  posted  in  front  of  Gomecha.  The  village 
of  Arinez  now  became  the  scene  of  a  severe  conflict ;  and 
from  its  importance,  this  advanced  post  was  desperately 
maintained.  Checked  in  his  assault,  after  having  seized 
three  pieces  of  artillery  and  a  howitzer,  Picton  returned 
iion-like  to  the  charge,  and  with  the  45th  and  74th  regi- 
ments, drove  the  French  at  the  bayonet's  point  fairly  through 
the  village.  Defeated  thus  in  front,  and  their  left  flank 
turned  at  Subijana  de  Alva,  the  wreck  of  the  armies  of  the 
Bouth  and  centre  made  a  last  stand  between  the  villages  of 
AU  and  Armentia,  while  that  of  Portugal  still  bravely  main- 
tained itself  on  the  upper  Zadorra.  But  this  final  struggle 
was  succeeded  by  a  total  deroute.  The  left  wing  of  the 
AJlies  was  furiously  engaged;  and  the  heights  of  Abechuco, 
the  village  of  the  same  name,  and  the  bridge  at  G-amarra 
Mayor,  were  all  successively  attacked,  and  all  carried  in 
splendid  style  after  being  desperately  defended.  The  contest 
was  now  ended — the  southern  and  central  armies  were  seen 
in  full  retreat  by  the  road  on  the  right  of  Vittoria  leading 
towards  Salvatierra — the  Allies  were  advancing  on  every 
point — the  enemy's  confusion  increased  momently, — ^the 
^uns  were  abandoned,  and  the  drivers  and  horses  went  off  at 
speed.    The  soldiers  pressed  wildly  through  a  road  akeady 
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choked  with  the  refugees  from  the  capital,  and  the  conntless 
vehicles  which  accompanied  their  flight ;  and  a  scene  of 
indescrihable  disorder  ensued. 

*^  The  sun  was  setting,  and  his  last  rays  fell  upon  a  mag- 
nificent spectacle.  Bed  masses  of  infantry  were  seen  ad- 
vancing steadily  across  the  plain — the  horse-artillery  at  a 
gallop  to  the  front,  to  open  its  fire  on  the  fugitives — the 
hussar  brigade  charging  by  the  Camino  Seal — ^while  the 
2nd  division,  having  overcome  every  obstacle,  and  driven  the 
enemy  from  its  front,  was  eitendmg  over  the  heights  upon 
the  right,  in  line,  its  arms  and  appointments  flashing  glo- 
riously in  the  fading  sunshine  of  departing  day."  • 

Never  was  a  victoiy  more  complete,  nor  an  army  so 
thoroughly  disorganized  as  the  beaten  one.  Joseph's  in- 
glorious retreat  was  efliBcted  with  difficulty;  for  Captain. 
Wyndham  observing  his  flight,  and  riding  with  a  squadron  of 
the  10th  Hussars  after  the  fugitive  king,  overtook  and  fired 
at  his  carriage.  Obliged  to  save  himself  on  horseback,  he 
efiected  his  escape  under  the  protection  of  an  escort, 
too  powerful  for  his  daring  pursuers  to  attack.  Nothing, 
however,  but  his  person  waa  rescued;  for  his  coach,  and 
every  valuable  it  contained,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors. 

Night  closed  upon  the  victors  and  the  vanquished;  and 
darkness  and  broken  ground  favoured  the  escape  of  bat- 
talions flying  &om  the  field  in  mob-like  disorder,  and  in- 
capable of  any  resistance  had  they  been  overtaken  and 
attacked.  Two  leagues  from  Yittoria  the  pursuit  was  aban- 
doned ;  but  the  horse-artiUery,  while  its  fire  could  reach  the 
fugitives,  continued  to  harass  the  retreat  by  a  discharge  of 
shells  and  round  shot.  Eeluctantly,  Lord  Wellington  re- 
turned to  the  city,  which  he  entered  about  nine  in  the 
evening.  Two  nights  before,  Vittoria  displayed  a  blaze  of 
light  in  honour  of  King  Joseph's  presence :  now  all  betrayed 
panic  and  confusion — every  door  was  closed — every  lattice 
darkened — while  a  solitary  lantern  placed  in  front  of  each 
house,  gave  to  the  streets  a  sombre  and  mournful  appearance. 

During  the  progress  of  the  battle,  three  leagues  over  a 
difficult  surface  had  been  traversed ;  and  the  long  summer- 
day  was  consumed  in  an  unremitting  succession  of  laborious 

*  The  Bivooac 
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exertions.  Night,  however,  was  not  to  the  wearied  con- 
querors a  season  of  repose;  for  property,  in  value  and  varietj 
such  as  no  modern  armv  had  abandoned,  presented  itself  at 
every  step,  and  the  work  of  plunder  commenced  before  the 
fire  of  musketry  and  cannon  had  ended.  The  camp  of  every 
division  was  liKe  a  fair ;  benches  were  laid  from  waggon  to 
waggon,  and  there  the  soldiers  held  an  auction  through  the 
night,  and  disposed  of  such  booty  as  had  fallen  to  their 
share  to  any  wno  were  inclined  to  purchase  it.  Even  dollars 
became  an  article  of  sale — for  as  they  were  too  heavy  to  be 
carried  in  great  numbers,  eight  were  offered  for  a  guinea.* 
It  was,  however,  reserved  for  the  dawn  of  morning  to  display 
the  extent  of  the  spoil  which  the  beaten  army  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  at  the  disposal  of  their  conquerors ;  and 
the  country  in  front  of  Vittoria  for  several  leagues  exhibited 
a  scene  which  has  rarely  been  equalled.  There  lay  the 
wreck  of  a  mighty  army ;  and  plunder,  accumulated  during 
the  French  successes,  and  wrung  from  every  part  of  Spain 
with  unsparing  rapacity,  was  recklessly  abandoned  to  those 
who  chose  to  seize  it.  Gannons  and  caissons — carriages  and 
tumbrels — waggons  of  every  description — all  were  over- 
turned ;  and  a  stranger  melange  could  not  be  imagined,  than 
that  which  these  enormous  ambulances  presented  to  the  eye. 
Here,  was  the  personal  baggage  of  a  king — ^there,  the  scenery 
and  decorations  of  a  theatre — munitions  of  war  were  mixed 
•with  articles  of  vertu — and  scattered  arms,  drums,  silks; 
embroidery,  plate,  and  jewels,  mingled  in  the  strangest  dis- 
order. One  waggon  was  loaded  with  money ;  another,  with 
cartridges — while  wounded  soldiers,  deserted  women,  and 
children  of  every  age,  everywhere  implored  assistance,  or 
threw  themselves  for  protection  on  the  humanity  of  the 
victors.  Here,  a  lady  had  been  overtaken  in  her  carriage— 
in  the  next  calash,  was  an  actress  or  fiUe-de-chambre, — while 
droves  of  oxen  were  roaming  over  the  plain,  intermingled 
with  an  endless  number  of  sheep,  goats,  mules,  horses,  asses, 
and  cows.f  With  the  most  lamentable  confusion  the  gro- 
tesque was  also  ridiculously  combined ;  camp-followers  were 
arrayed  in  the  state  uniforms  of  Joseph's  court ;  and  the 
coarsest  females  who  accompany  a  camp,  drunk  with 
champagne,  and  bedecked  "in  silk  attire,"  flaunted  in 
*  Southey.  f  Victories  of  the  British  Armies. 
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Parisian  dresses  which  had  been  envied  by  the  denizens  of 
a  palace. 

The  materiel  of  three  armies  were  lost-^their  pride  and 
confidence  were  lowered  to  the  dust — ^but  the  actual 
casualties  sustained  by  the  French  in  this  most  signal 
defeat,  fell  infinitely  short  of  what  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  The  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  that  of 
the  Allies  only  by  one  thousand,  and  the  numbers  of  prison- 
ers on  both  sides  were  about  equal.  No  regular  account 
of  either  could  be  obtained,  as  the  French  invariably  falsified 
their  losses ;  but  the  low  amount  of  these  casualties  was 
occasioned  by  local  circumstances  preventing  those  ruinous 
results  which  must  otherwise  have  attended  a  total  over- 
throw. The  country  was  too  much  intersected  with  ditches 
for  cavalry  to  act  with  efiect  in  a  pursuit;  and  infantry 
that  moved  in  military  order  could  not  at  their  utmost 
speed  keep  up  with  a  route  of  fugitives.  Yet,  precipitate 
as  their  flight  was,  they  took  great  pains  to  bear  off  their 
wounded,  and  dismounted  a  regiment  of  cavalry  for  their 
conveyance ;  whilst  they  carefully  endeavoured  to  conceal  their 
dead,  stopping  occasionally  to  collect  them  and  throw  them 
into  ditches,  where  they  covered  them  with  bushes.  Many 
such  receptacles  were  found  containing  from  ten  to  twenty 
bodies.* 

Although  the  greater  portion  of  the  baggage  and  plunder 
left  on  the  field  of  Vittoria,  with  the  contents  of  the  military 
chest,t  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  peasantry  and 
camp  followers,  still  several  interesting  captm^s  were  secured. 
The  sword  of  the  fugitive  king,  and  the  baton  of  his  lieu- 
tenant, were  brought  to  Lord  Wellington,  and  both  were 

*  Southey. 

t  "  To  such  an  extent  was  plunder  carried  principally  by  the  followers 
and  non-combatants,  (for,  with  some  exceptions,  the  fighting  tr<x}ps  may 
be  said  to  have  n^urched  upon  gold  and  silver  without  stooping  to  pick  it 
up,)  that  of  five  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  indicated  by  the  French 
accounts  to  be  in  the  money  chests,  not  one  dollar  came  to  the  public, 
and  Wellington  sent  fifteen  officers  with  power  to  stop  and  examine  all 
loaded  animals  passing  the  Ebro  and  the  Duero  in  hopes  to  recover  the 
sums  so  shamefully  carried  off.  Neither  was  this  disgraceful  conduct 
confined  to  ignorant  and  vulgar  people.  Some  officers  were  seen  mixed 
up  with  the  mob  and  contending  for  the  disgraceful  gain."-— iyopter. 
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transmitted  to  the  Prince  Eegent.*  In  the  carriage  of  the 
usurper  much  valuable  booty  was  discovered:  and  a  con- 
clusive proof  obtained  that  the  spoliation  of  the  countrv  they 
invaded  was  systematic  with  the  Preuch  armies,  and  that  aU 
its  soldiery  plundered,  from  the  private  to  the  marshal  On 
searching  Joseph's  coach,  the  imperials  were  found  stuffed 
with  paintings  of  inestimable  value  in  canvas  rolls,  abstracted 
from  the  royal  palaces,  and  cut  from  their  frames  for  an 
easier  transmission  into  Erance.  Of  the  £eur  sex,  in  variety 
and  extent  the  capture  was  even  greater  than  that  of 
the  materiel  of  the  armies  they  accompanied ;  and  hundreds 
of  women,  comprising  wives  and  mistresses,  actresses  and 
nuns,  were  deserted  in  the  town  or  overtaken  with  the 
convoy.  All  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  permitted  to 
go  where  they  pleased. 

The  loss  of  the  Allies  in  this  battle  is  said  not  to  have 
exceed  700  killed  and  4000  wounded.  That  of  the  Trench 
has  been  variously  estimated ;  they  confess  to  nearly  7000 
killed  and  wounded,  but  so  much  pains  were  taken  by  them 
to  conceal  their  dead,  that  the  number  was  probably  much 
larger, — Colonel  Jones  thinks  not  less  than  10,000.  Among 
the  trophies  of  the  battle  were  1000  prisoners  and  150  field- 
pieces,  besides  countless  stores  and  ammunition.  The 
French  fugitives  reached  Pampeluna  in  such  disorder,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  close  the  gates.  That  fortress  was,  how- 
ever, promptly  garrisoned,  and  the  retreat  continued. 

*  The  sword,  which  was  g£  very  curious  workmanship,  was  taken  by  a 
Spanish  officer;  the  hkton,  by  a  soldier  of  the  87th.  The  latter  was 
about  fourteen  inches  long,  covered  with  blue  velvet,  ornamented  with 
the  imperial  eagles  in  rich  embroidery,  and  tipped  with  gold.  The  case 
was  of  red  morocco,  clasped  with  silver,  and  adorned  with  eagles,  having 
Marshal  Jourdim's  name  inscribed  at  either  end. 
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CHAPTEE  XVIIL 

Eeircat  of  the  French  Armies  toward  Pampelima — Capture  of  the 
Castle  of  Pancorbo — Lord  Wellinffton  in  the  Pyrenees — Restlesness 
of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  Auxiliary  Force — Blockade  of  Pampeluna  and 
First  Siege  of  San  Sebastian — Failure  of  the  Assault,  and  substLtution 
of  a  Blockade — Battles  of  the  Pyrenees. 

The  retreats  of  the  Erencb  armies  were  so  rapid,  that  the 
pTirsuit  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  renewed  upon  the  22nd  by 
liord  Wellington,  as  well  as  that  continued  on  the  2dray 
by  Sir  Thomas  G^raham,  into  Guipuscoa,  by  the  pass  of 
Adrian,  failed  either  in  overtaking  the  wreck  of  the  anny 
that  accompanied  the  king,  or  in  cutting  off  Clausel  from 
the  pass  oi  Jaca,  whence  he  was  hastily  retiring,  on  hearing 
of  the  total  defeat  of  the  armies  he  was  advancing  to  sup- 
port. The  left  corps  of  the  army,  under  Sir  Thomas  G-raham, 
marched  from  the  field  in  the  direction  of  Bilbao,  to  inter- 
cept the  French  force  under  General  Foy,  but  that  officer 
having  gained  Tolosa,  barricaded  the  streets,  and  attempted 
to  make  a  stand.  He  was,  however,  soon  dislodged  by  Sir 
Thomas, who, having  driven  him  beyond  the  frontier,  destroyed 
the  tete  de  font  at  Irun. 

Whilst  the  two  divisions  under  Sir  Bowland  Hill  were 

Eursuing  the  enemy  on  the  road  to  Pampeluna,  Lord  Wel- 
ngton  directed  a  force  on  Logrono  to  attack  Clausel,  who 
saved  them  that  trouble  by  decamping.  His  Lordship  had, 
however,  pushed  three  divisions  to  Tudela,  to  cut  off  his 
retreat  to  France  by  that  road.  Lord  Wellington  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Oyarzun  on  the  24th,  and  writing  that 
day  to  his  brother  at  Cadiz,  says ; — "  King  Joseph  and  his 
army  must  quit  Spain :  indeed  they  have  already  retired  to 
Pampeluna.  I  am  trying  to  cut  off  some  of  the  others,  and 
shall  try  to  turn  them  all  out  of  Spain  before  they  can  be 
reinforced."  Foy  fell  back  to  a  strong  position  in  front  of 
Tilosa,  but  was  soon  dislodged,  when  he  drew  off  to  Irun. 
A  brigade  of  the  army  of  Castaiios,  led  by  that  general,  drove 
the  French  rear-guard  from  its  last  position  on  the  Spanish 
soil,  and  forced  it  across  the  Bidassoa  by  the  bridge  of  Irun. 
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In  consequence  of  these  successiuL  operations  of  the  left 
wing,  the  garrison  of  Passages  surrendered  on  the  80th:  and 
on  the  followiDg  day  the  forts  of  Grueteria  and  Castro  TJrdiales 
were  abandoned,  their  garrisons  proceeding  hj  sea  to  St. 
Sebastian  and  Santona  respectively.  Numerous  ports  were 
thus  opened  to  British  shipping,  whence  easy  access  waa 
gained  to  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Having  thus  freed  himself  from  all  apprehensions  for  his 
left.  Lord  Wellington  now  turned  his  attention  to  Clausel's 
corps  on  his  rear  and  right,  to  which  King  Joseph  had  sent 
perplexing  orders  to  join  with  all  speed,  first  at  Burgos,  then 
on  the  Ebro,  and  lastly  at  Vittoria.  When  Clausel  arrived 
at  Logrono,  he  found  that  the  position  of  Joseph  had  been 
turned  on  the  upper  point  of  that  river,  and  that  he  was 
commencing  his  retreat  upon  Vittoria.  Ignorant  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  Clausel  had  lingered  on  the  Ebro  at  San  Yin- 
cente  until  the  20th,  when,  ascertaining  the  direction  the 
king  had  taken,  he  pressed  after  him  to  that  place;  but 
learning,  on  the  2l8t,  the  extent  of  the  catastrophe,  he  re- 
traced his  steps  to  Logrono,  whence,  afber  some  days  of 
irresolution,  he  descended  the  Ebro,  and  reached  Tudela  on 
the  27th. 

♦Believing  him  to  be  stiU  at  Logrono,  and  leaving  Sir 
Bowland  HOI  to  direct  the  operations  before  Pampeluna, 
Lord  Wellington  marched  on  the  27th  towards  Tudela,  with 
the  4th,  7th,  and  light  divisions,  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry, 
directing  Lieutenant-Gkneral  Clinton  to  advance  with  the 
5th  and  6th  divisions,  the  household  brigade  of  cavalry, 
and  the  Spanish  horse  of  th*  army  of  Andalusia,  by  wa^ 
of  Salvatierra  and  Vittoria,  to  resist  Clausel's  corps,  if  it 
should  attempt  to  force  a  passage  on  that  side.  The  French 
general,  however,  having  heard  of  the  movements  of  the 
Allies,  continued  his  retreat  with  his  army,  14,000  strong, 
to  the  eastward,  and  reached  Zaragoza  on  the  1st  July, 
where  he  left  behind  him  all  his  artillery.  Lord  Wellington, 
satisfied  with  compelling  him  to  retire  beyond  the  frontier, 
desisted  from  the  pursuit.  The  town  was  occupied  at  this 
juncture  by  3000  of  Suchet's  corps,  commanded  by  General 
Paris,  who  finding  himself  in  a  somewhat  perilous  position, 
determined  to  sally  forth  and  recover  his  communication 
with  Suchet,  leaving  a  bare  garrison  in  the  castle.    Mina 
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had,  however,  obtained  possession  of  the  road  through  which 
he  must  pass ;  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  force  a  passage, 
he  was  obliged  to  turn  northwards,  and  follow  Clausel's 
footsteps,  gaining  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees  by  Huesca  and 
Laca,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery,  the  greater  part  of  his- 
baggage,  and  some  of  his  troops.  The  castle  of  Zaragoza, 
invested  by  Mina,  held  out  until  the  2nd  of  August.  The 
loss  of  this  place,  with  the  stores  and  artillery  it  contained, 
gave  the  cowp  de  grdce  to  the  combined  movement  of  the 
two  great  armies  against  Lord  Wellington. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allied  army  were 
again  established  near  Pampeluna,  which  it  was  Lord  Wel- 
lington's intention  to  have  besieged  had  he  possessed  the 
necessary  means  and  appliances.  On  that  day  the  strong  castle 
of  Pancorbo,  between  Burgos  and  Miranda,  had  surrendered 
to  the  Spanish  army,  the  garrison  consisting  of  700  picked 
soldiers.  The  French  also  evEicuated  Castro  and  Grueteria, 
taking  off  their  garrisons  in  boats.  Thus,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  Ebro,  the  fortified  posts  were  surrendered  to  the 
Allies.  On  the  6th  of  July,  Marshal  Suchet  broke  up  from 
Valencia,  and  on  the  7th,  the  last  division  of  Joseph's  army 
was  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Sir  Eowland  Hill  had 
followed  them  the  whole  way  to  Pampeluna.,  and  attacked 
them  whenever  they  halted ;  whilst  Lord  Dalhousie,  with  the 
7th  division,  had  menaced  their  right.  By  these  vigorous 
operations.  Lord  WeDington  had  become  master  of  the 
passes  of  San  Estevan,  Donna  Maria  Mayo,  and  Eonces- 
valles.  In  forty-five  days  from  the  opening  of  this  campaign 
he  had  led  the  Allied  army  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  to 
the  French  border;  marching  500  miles  without  a  check. 
He  had  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy  in  a 
general  action,  taking  all  their  artillery,  and  had  driven 
them  from  one  strong  post  to  another,  till,  shorn  of  his  enor- 
mous  booty,  the  usurper  king  was  hunted  from  the  soil  of 
Spain. 

That  hour  must  have  been  a  proud  one  for  Wellington, 
when,  after  driving  120,000  veteran  troops  from  Spain,  he 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  a  recognised  con- 
queror. The  plan  of  the  campaign  had  been  his  own,  and 
had  been  carried  out  under  his  own  eye.  The  position  of 
Napoleon  was  a  most  mortifying  one :  the  "  hideous  leopard'* 
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that  was  to  have  been  driven  into  the  sea,  was  now  looking 
down  upon  "the  sacred  soil  of  France"  from  her  mountain  bar- 
riers. It  was  not  the  immediate  evil  that  so  much  annoyed 
him,  as  the  thought  of  the  moral  influence  it  would  exercise 
elsewhere.  In  the  spring  of  that  year.  Napoleon  had 
again  appeared  in  arms  in  Germany,  and  had  obtained  new 
successes  on  the  flelds  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen.  Profiting  by 
these  successes,  he  had  concluded  an  armistice  with  the 
hostile  forces  opposed  to  him ;  and  a  negociation,  under  the 
mediation  of  Austria,  was  actually  pending  when  the  news  of 
the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  army  of  Spain  was  received. 
To  drive,  back  the  Allies,  therdfore,  and  re-establish  his 
armies  on  the  line.ofitKe  Ebro,  became  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  him.  .  With  this  view  he  despatched  Marshal  Soult 
with  the  imposing  title  of  his  Lieutenant,  and  extensive 
powers,  to  take  command  of  the  Ereneh  troops,  with  orders 
to  reinforce  and  re-equip  them  with  all  possible  expedition. 
Soult  arrived  at  Bayonne,  on  the  12th  July,  and  published  a 
proclamation,  conceived  in  the  true  Gascon  vein,  in  which, 
he  attributed  all  the  reverses  which  had  been  experienced 
by  the  French,  .to  the  ivibecile .  and  pusillanimous' conduct 
f  of  his  predecessor,  and  promised  to  dislodge  the  enemy  ft*om 
'(.,  a  position  "  whence  they,  were  enabled  presumptuously  to 
^»..Iook  down  upon  the  fertile  fields  of  France,  and  to  drive 
p-them  from,  across  the  Ebro."  He  felt  it  prudent,  however, 
to  compliment  the  British  general  and  his  troops.  A  few 
days  before  the  arrival  of  Soult,  the  Marquis  of  Wellington 
hai&'been  appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent  a  Field  Marshal, 
having  been  created,  2nd  February  preceding,  a  knight  of 
the  Garter,  both,  of  which  distinctions  were  announced  to 
him  in  the  most  flattering  terms. 

It  is  impossible,  within- our  limits,  to  follow  the  movements 
0f  the  auxiliiary  force  which  was  termed  the  Anglo-Sicilian 
army.  Placed  under  a  most  incompetent  commander.  Sir 
John  Murray,  it  proved  an*  incumbrance  rather  than  a  help, 
whilst  it  was  maintained  at  a  vast  expense,  v»hich  might  have 
b6en  devoted  with  far  greater  advantage  to  the  payment  and 
subsistance  of  the  troops  by  which  all  the  work  had  been 
done.  The  scandalous  faifure  of  Sir  John  Murray  before 
Tarragona  ought  to  have  subjected  him  to  the  most  severe 
penalties.     No  sooner  did  he  hear  that  Suchet  was  in  march 
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from  Barcelona  with  10,000  men  and  14  pieces  of  oaimoTi, 
than  he  abandoned  all  his  siege  artillery  and  commenced, 
a  most  discreditable  iSight.  Having  effected  his  embarka- 
tion, with  most  of  his  stores,  he  "  took  his  usual  repose  in 
bed."  After  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  as  mucli 
mischief  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do,  he  was  superseded 
in  his  command  by  Lord  William  Bentinck.  The  diaastroas 
termination  of  these  operations  was  followed  by  a  court- 
martial  on  Sir  John  Murray.  In  writing  of  his  procedings. 
Lord  Wellington  remarks : — "  The  best  of  the  story  is,  that 
all  parties  ran  away.  Maurice  Mathieu  ran  away ;  Sir  John 
Murray  ran  away ;  and  so  did  Suchet.  He  was  airaid  to 
strike  at  Sir  John  Murray  without  his  artillery,  and  knew 
nothing  of  Maurice  Mathieu ;  and  he  returned  into  Valencia 
either  to  strike  at  Duque  del  Parque,  or  to  get  the  assistance 
of  Harispe,  whpm  he  had  left  opposed  to  the  Duque  del 
Parque.  I  know  that  in  the  first  proclamation  to  his  army 
on  their  success,  he  knew  so  little  what  had  passed  at  Tarra- 
gona, that  he  mentioned  the  English  general's  having  raised 
the  siege,  but  not  his  having  left  his  artillery."  Sir  John 
Murray  was  tried  in  England ;  but,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  great  offenders,  escaped  with  merely  an  admonition. 
In  the  pages  of  Napier,  however,  and  in  the  despatches  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  has  been  gibbeted  to  all  future 
times.  .  In  addition  to  this  discouragement.  Lord  Wellington 
received  most  unfavourable  accounts  of  the  troops  he  had 
left  at  Vittoria.  The  diminution  of  the  British  army,  from 
marauding,  straggling,  &c.,  since  the  17th  June,  had  been 
2,733  men,  and  in  the  Portuguese  force,  1,423.  They 
appear  to  have  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  plunder- 
ing the  inhabitants  in  every  direction. 

In  this  conjuncture  of  affairs,  a  congress  was  about  to  be 
held  at  Prague ;  and  Napoleon  had  proposed,  that  persons 
accredited  by  his  brother  and  the  Cortes  should  submit  the 
arrangements  of  a  treaty  of  peace  to  that  body.  The 
Emperor's  object  was  to  partition  Spain,  a  measure  which 
would  be  inconvenient  only  to  England;  as,  if  excluded 
from  that  arrangement,  it  would  have  had  to  deal  single- 
handed  with  France.  Meantime  Lord  Wellington  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  Pyrenees,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by 
reducing  the  fortresses  of  Pampeluna  and  San  Sebastian. 
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His  determination  was  soon  fonned.  Pampeluna  be  had 
already  blockaded,  and  be  now  prepared  to  besiege  San 
Sebastian.  The  battering-train  was  accordingly  ordered 
round  from  Bilbao  to  Passages,  and  such  dispositions  made 
of  the  Allied  troops  as  would  cover  the  blockade  and 
shield  the  besiegers  from  the  chance  of  interuption.  Lord 
Wellington  now  made  his  final  dispositions.  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  with  10,000  men  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
operations ;  whilst  to  the  5th  division,  under  Major-General 
Oswald,  comprising  Hay  and  Eobinson's  British,  and  Spry's 
Portuguese  origades,  the  executive  duties  of  the  siege  were 
entrusted.  The  division  of  the  Guards,  and  that  under  Lord 
Aylmer,  with  the  Germans,  covered  the  great  road  leading 
from  Iran  to  Oyarzun,  and  supported  Preire*s  Spanish  divi- 
sion, which  was  in  position  in  the  heights  of  San  Marcial,  pro- 
tecting the  line  of  the  Bidassoa  from  the  Crown  Mountfiin  to 
the  sea.  The  corps  of  Giron  and  Longa  communicated  with 
the  left  centre  at  Vera,  which  consisted  of  the  light  division, 
posted  at  the  pass  of  Echellas,  and  the  7th  division  on 
the  heights  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Vera.  The  right  centre, 
under  Hill,  remained  in  the  valley  of  the  Bastan,  while  the 
brigades  of  Pringle  and  Walker  (2nd  division)  occupied  the 
pass  of  Maya.  On  the  right,  the  passes  of  Col  d'Ariette, 
and  Col  d'Espegas  were  guarded  by  the  Conde  d'Amarante*s 
brigades,  under  Ashworth  and  Da  Costa.  Campbell's  Portu- 
guese brigade  was  strongly  posted  between  the  valley  of 
Aldudes  and  Hayra,  connecting  the  troops  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bastan  with  the  right  wing  posted  at  Boncesvalles. 
The  6th  division,  under  Pack,  occupied  San  Estevan,  form- 
ing a  reserve  for  the  Allied  centre,  and  supporting  the 
brigades  at  the  passes  of  Maya  and  Echellas.  The  right 
wing  covered  the  direct  approaches  from  St.  Jean  Pied-de- 
Port  to  Pampeluna,  while  its  front  was  secured  by  Byng's 
brigade  of  the  2nd  division,  which  held  the  passes  of  Jbton- 
cesvalles  and  Orbacete.  Morillo's  Spanish  corps,  also, 
guarded  the  latter  opening — while  the  4th  division  formed  a 
second  line  in  rear  of  Boncesvalles.  The  3rd  divison  was  in 
reserve  at  Olaque ;  and  the  mass  of  the  Allied  cavalry,  with 
the  heavy  artillery,  were  extensively  cantoned  in  the  coun- 
try between  Pampeluna  and  Tafalla,  in  rear  of  the  fortress, 
and  in  a  position  from  which  they  could  operate  if  required. 
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Some  regiments  of  cavalry,  British  and  Portuguese,  with 
86  light  guns,  were  attached  to  the  right  and  centre  of  the 
Allies.  The  great  hospital  had  heen,  since  the  battle,  estab- 
lished at  Vittoria;  and  commissariat  depots  were  formed 
along  the  coast,  as  the  places  best  adapted  for  obtaining 
supplies,  and  forwarding  them  to  the  different  divisions. 

The  works  of  Pampeluna  were  in  excellent  order,  and  sur- 
mounted by  200  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  town  was  pro- 
tected by  the  river  on  one  side  and  the  citadel  on  the  other. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  4,000  men.  To  reduce  it  by  siege 
would  have  required  large  means  and  a  heavy  expenditure 
of  life.  A  close  blockade  was  therefore  decided  on,  the 
duties  of  which  service  were  confided  to  Lord  Dalhousie. 
Strong  field-works  were  thrown  up  on  every  side,  so  that  the 
investing  force  might  command  afi  the  roads  and  communi- 
cations.  Nine  redoubts,  on  favourable  heights,  from  1,200 
to  1,500  yards  from  the  fortress,  were  accordingly  raised ; 
and  having  been  armed  with  French  guns  capturea  at  Vit- 
toria, were  garrisoned  by  detachments  from  the  investing 
force.  When  the  defences  of  the  blockading  lines  were  com- 
pleted, the  duties  of  the  blockade  were  transferred  to  the 
Spanish  army  under  O'Donnell ;  and  Lord  Dalhousie,  with 
his  corps,  joiaed  the  army  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Soult's  first  care  was  to  reorganise  the  beaten  armies, 
with  the  large  reinforcements  at  his  disposal,  into  one  vast 
corps,  entitled  UAnrmie  d'Espiigne,  This  body  comprised  nine 
divisions ;  formed  into  a  right,  centre,  and  left.  The  first 
was  commanded  by  Eeille,  the  second  by  Drouet,  and  the 
third  by  Villatte.  The  cavalry  was  also  organised  into  three 
divisions,  of  which  two  were  heavy  dragoons,  under  Gknerals 
Treillard  and  Tilly,  with  a  light  division  under  Pierre  Soult, 
the  brother  of  the  Marshal.  The  lost  artillery  had  been 
replaced.  Never  had  the  casualties  attendant  on  a  total 
defeat  been  so  speedily  and  effectually  remedied.  On  the 
21st  of  June,  the  armies  were  all  but  annihilated :  on  the 
21st  of  July,  Soult  was  in  command  of  a  force  80,000 
strong,  with  90  pieces  of  artillery. 

"  The  town  of  San  Sebastian,  containing  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  is  built  on  a  low  peninsula,  running  north 
and  south ;  the  defences  of  the  western  side  being  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  those  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  river 
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Urumea,  which,  at  high  water,  covers  four  feet  of  the  masonry 
of  the  scarp.  The  works  of  the  hmd-tront  across  the  isth- 
mus consist  of  a  single  front  of  fortification,  exceeding  350 
yards  in  length,  with  a  fiat  bastion  in  the  centre,  covered  by 
a  homwork,  having  the  usual  counterscap,  covered-way,  an<i 
glacis ;  but  the  defences  running  lengthways  of  the  penin- 
sula consist  merely  of  a  simple  rampart-wall,  indifferently 
fianked,  without  either  ditch,  counterscarp,  glacis,  or  other 
obstacle  in  its  front ;  and  further,  this  naked  scarp-wall,  on 
the  eastern  side,  is  seen  from  its  summit  to  its  base,  from 
the  Chofre  range  of  sand-hills,  on  the  right  of  the  Urumea, 
at  distances  from  500  to  1,000  yards.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsida,  a  rocky  height,  called  Monte  Orgullo,  of  the 
considerable  base  of  400  yards  by  600  yards,  rises  steeply  to 
a  poiut,  which  is  occupied  by  a  small  work  or  citadel  ciuled 
Fort  La  Mota.  The  whole  of  the  promontory  is  cut  off 
from  the  town  by  a  defensive  line  near  its  foot ;  and  its 
southern  face  is  covered  with  batteries  which  plunge  into 
the  lower  defences  of  the  place,  and  add  materially  to  their 
powers  of  resistance. 

"It  appears  to  have  been  an  unaccoimtable  oversight, 
(even  looking  to  moderate  security  against  surprise)  to  have 
left  the  eastern  defences  of  the  town  without  cover  or  a 
second  obstacle,  as  the  Urumea,  for  two  hours  before  and 
after  low  water,  is  so  shallow  as  to  be  fordable ;  and,  for  the 
same  period,  a  considerable  space  becomes  dry  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  by  which  troops  can  march  from  the 
isthmus,  along  the  foot  of  the  sea  scarp- wall  of  the  town  to 
its  very  extremity  next  the  castle."* 

After  a  reconnoissance,  the  operations  of  the  siege  com- 
menced on  the  11th.  Upwards  of  300  engineers  and  500 
artillerymen  were  present.  Forty  pieces  of  artillery  of 
various  calibre  had  been  collected,  and  were  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  of  the  siege  increased  to  117.  The  results 
of  the  battle  of  Vittoria  had  rendered  San  Sebastian  an 
object  of  paramount  importance  to  the  French.  On  the  22nd 
of  June,  the  convoy  under  General  Eey  reached  the  city, 
and  was  directed  to  remain  and  form  its  garrison.  The  new 
commandant  compelled  the  unfortunate  refugees  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  into  France,  without  protection,  at  the 
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risk  of  falliiig  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Partidas,  who  would 
have  shown  them  no  mercy.  Toy,  during  his  retreat,  left 
a  reinforcement  on  the  27th ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  the 
garrison  was  farther  increased  by  that  of  Q-uateria  and  a 
detachment  of  artillery  and  artificers  from  St.  Leon  de  Luz. 
Thus  upwards  of  8000  men  were  collected  for  its  defence ; 
having  seventy-six  heavy  guns  on  the  works,  to  which  several 
additions  were  afterwards  made  by  sea.  So  imperfect  was 
the  coast  blockade  of  the  British  naval  force,  that  the 
French  were  not  only  enabled  to  receive  supplies,  but  were 
allowed  to  send  off  their  wounded  men  without  any  moles- 
tation &om  our  cruisers. 

The  siege,  by  Lord  Wellington's  orders,  was  vigorously 
carried  on ;  and  the  batteries  being  completed  and  armed  on 
the  14th,  opened  on  the  convent  of  San  Bartholemeo  and 
the  redoubt.  The  fire  was  rapid  and  well-directed;  and, 
next  day,  the  south  end  of  the  church  was  beaten  down,  but 
though  the  roof  was  frequently  in  flames,  they  were  extin- 
guished by  the  exertions  of  the  defenders.  On  the  16th  a 
breach  was  practicable  in  the  front  of  the  building,  and  on 
the  17th,  the  end  of  the  convent  and  part  of  the  garden 
wall  being  laid  open,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  the  convent  and 
redoubt  were  assaulted  and  carried  by  the  9th  regiment, 
three  companies  of  the  Eoyals,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
Ca^adores.  The  French  fought  obstinately;  but  the  gal* 
lantry  of  the  assailants  rendered  a  brave  defence  unavailing ; 
and  the  enemy  were  driven  in  confusion  down  the  hill,  car- 
rying a  strong  reinforcement  just  sent  from  San  Sebastian, 
along  with  them,  in  their  flight,  through  the  burnt  village  of 
San  Martin.  Unfortunately,  the  impetuosity  of  the  troops 
when  in  pursuit  could  not  be  restrained  by  the  exertions 
of  the  superior  officers,  who  had  received  Major-General 
Oswald's  directions  not  to  pass  San  Martin ;  and  a  con- 
siderable loss  was  sustained  b^  those  who  followed  the 
enemy  to  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  on  their  return  to  San 
Martm.  In  this  affair  the  French  lost  250  men ;  and  the 
British  casualties  amounted  nearly  to  100. 

Two  batteries  were  thrown  up  during  the  night  in  a 
situation  to  enfilade  and  take  in  reverse  the  defences  of  the 
town.  This,  in  the  loose  sand,  was  a  most  difficult  work, 
and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  directed  with  great  precision 
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to  interrupt  it;  four  sentinelB  were  killed  in  Buccession 
through  one  loop-hole.  The  onlj  eminence  from  which 
artillery  could  be  brought  to  bear  directly  on  the  town, 
though  still  about  a  hundred  feet  below  it,  was  abore  the 
convent,  and  almost  adjoining  its  walls.  Here  a  battery 
was  erected ;  the  covered-way  to  it  passed  through  the  con- 
vent, and  the  battery  itself  was  constructed  in  a  thickly 
peopled  burial-ground.  A  more  ghastly  circumstance  can 
seldom  have  occurred  in  war; — for  coffins  and  corpses  in  all 
stages  of  decay  were  exposed  when  the  soil  was  thrown  up 
to  form  a  defence  against  the  fire  from  the  town,  and  were 
used,  indeed,  in  the  defences ;  and  when  a  shell  burst  there, 
it  brought  down  the  living  and  the  dead  together.  An 
officer  was  giving  his  orders,  when  a  shot  struck  the  edge  of 
the  trenches  above  him ;  two  coffins  slipped  doven  upon  him 
with  the  sand,  the  coffins  broke  in  ttieir  fall,  the  bodies 
rolled  with  him  for  some  distance,  and  when  he  recovered  he 
saw  that  they  had  been  women  of  some  rank,  for  they  were 
richly  attired  in  black  velvet,  and  their  long  hair  hung 
about  their  shoulders  and  their  livid  faces.  The  soldiers,  in 
the  scarcity  of  firewood,  being  nothing  nice,  broke  up  coffins 
for  fuel  with  which  to  dress  their  food,  leaving  the  bodies 
exposed;  and  till  the  hot  sun  had  dried  up  these  poor 
insulted  remains  of  humanity,  the  stench  wa»  as  dreadful  as 
the  sight."  • 

The  operations  of  the  siege  were  rapidly  continued ;  and 
on  the  20fch  the  whole  of  the  batteries  opened  their  fire.  It 
was  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  breaching-point  selected 
by  the  British  engineer  should  have  been  the  spot  chosen 
by  Marshal  Berwick  nearly  a  century  before.  It  was,  how- 
ever, unfortunately,  stronger  now  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  masonry,  as  it  had  been  additionally  secured  when 
the  damages  occasioned  by  the  formei:  siege  were  repaired. 
But  the  fire  from  the  fortress  was  much  feebler  than  was 
expected ;  and  as  it  was  entirely  directed  against  the  battery 
employed  in  breaching,  it  was  apparent,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operation,  that  the  garrison  wished  to  spare 
their  ammunition,  as  they  scarcely  ever  fired  at  working- 
parties  bringing  shot,  &c.;  and  at  this  time  many  of  their 
shells,  which,  having  been  thrown  with  great  correctness, 
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might  liave  done  mucli  miscliief,  were  not  loaded  with  suffi- 
cient powder  to  burst  them.  Many  shells,  which  exploded 
with  their  fuses  downwards,  were  observed  to  spring  up 
merely  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  &I1  agam  hann- 
lessly,  almost  on  the  sime  spot."  * 

Both  the  artillery  of  the  beseigers  and  the  besieged  began 
now  to  give  evidence  of  failure ;  and  many  guns  on  the 
works  of  San  Sebastian  were  observed  at  every  discharge 
to  give  the  double  explosion  which  generally  attends  an 
enlargement  of  the  vent.  Indeed,  the  wonder  was  that  any- 
metal  could  support  the  heavy  fire  maintained  by  the 
besiegers.  On  the  22nd,  the  expenditure  from  the  breaching 
battery  alone  amounted  to  3,500  rounds :  which,  for  ten 
guns  m  action,  averaged  350  rounds  a  gun,  expended  in 
about  fifteen  and  a  half  hours  of  daylight.  Such  a  rate  of 
firing  was  probably  never  equalled  at  any  siege,  great  accu- 
racy of  range  being  at  the  same  time  observed.  The  fire  of 
the  place  was  now  very  inconsiderable,  but  the  garrison, 
whose  proceedings  were  visible  from  No.  11  battery  on 
Mount  Olia,  were  observed  to  be  unremitting  in  their 
exertions  in  placing  sand-bags,  and  in  preparing  interior 
defences  against  the  moment  of  the  assault.f 

On  the  evening  of  the  23rd  the  breacjies  were  reported 
practicable,  and  the  assault  was  consequently  ordered  to 
be  given.  lu  the  rear  of  the  great  breach,  however,  the 
houses  had  taken  fire ;  and  they  burned  so  furiously,  that 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  defer  the  storm  for  another  day, 
and  employ  the  interval  in  opening  another  breach  between 
the  main  one  and  the  half-bastion  of  St.  John.  That  delay 
was  not  neglected  by  General  Eey ;  and,  unfortunately,  it 
afforded  ample  time  for  completing  his  means  of  resistance. 
On  a  cavalier  in  the  centre  of  the  land  front,  and  command- 
ing the  high  curtain,  two  additional  guns  were  mounted 
to  assist  the  fire  of  one  still  serviceable,  on  the  homwork, 
and  two  that  were  in  casemates  on  the  flank.  Two  other 
field-pieces  were  mounted  on  an  entrenchment  which, 
crossing  the  ditch  of  the  land  front,  bore  on  the  approaches 
to  the  main  breach ;  a  24-pounder  looked  from  the  tower  of 
Las  Mesquitas,  between  the  main  breach  and  where  the 
third  opening  was  being  made,  and  consequently  flanking 
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both ;  two  fouT-poundere  were  in  the  tower  of  Homos ;  two 
heavy  guns  were  on  the  flank  of  St.  Elmo,  and  two  others, 
placed  on  the  right  of  the  Mirador,  could  play  upon  the 
breaches  from  within  the  fortified  line  of  Monte  Orgullo. 
Thus  fourteen  pieces  were  still  available  for  defence ;  the 
retaining  sea-wall,  or  fausse-hraye,  which  strengthened  the 
flank  of  the  homwork,  and  between  which  and  the  river  the 
storming  parties  must  necessarily  advance,  was  covered  with 
live  shells  fb  roll  over  on  the  columns;  and  behind  the 
flaming  houses  near  the  breach,  other  edifices  were  loop- 
holed  and  filled  with  musketeers.* 

On  the  night  of  the  24th,  the  storming  parties,  amounting 
to  about  two  thousand  men  of  the  5th  division,  entered  the 
trenches  on  the  isthmus ;  and  on  the  explosion  of  a  mine 
formed  in  the  extremity  of  a  conduit  tnat  connected  an 
aqueduct  with  the  town,  the  assailants  rushed  forward. 

At  first,  the  assault  promised  complete  success.  The 
counterscarp  and  glacis  of  the  homwork  were  blown  in, 
and  the  French  abandoned  the  flank  parapet,  while  those  at 
the  main  breach  also  fell  back  behind  the  burning  houses. 
The  storming  parties  were  nobly  led.  Major  Frazer  and  the 
engineer  officer  topped  the  breach  ;  and  with  the  greatest 
gallantry,  but  in  oroken  order,  many  of  the  soldiery  fol- 
lowed them.  The  attack,  however,  was  irregular,  and 
consequently  inefficient.  The  boldest  pressed  to  the  summit 
of  the  breach  ;  but  there  a  sheer  descent  presented  itself, 
while  flames  and  smoke  burst  from  the  burning  houses  in 
their  front,  "  and  awed  the  stoutest  ;'* —  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  assailants  stopped  at  the  demi-bastion,  and 
unwisely  opened  their  musketry,  and  returned  the  fusilade 
from  the  ramparts.  That  was  a  fatal  error:  the  enemy 
rallied — manned  the  loop-holed  houses  commanding  the 
great  breach,  and  from  front  and  flank  opened  a  destructive 
fire  on  the  stormers  and  their  support,  which  darkness  and 
local  difficulties  had  paralysed  in  its  advance.  With  restored 
confidence,  the  French,  from  every  quarter,  poured  death 
upon  the  column.  Shells  from  the  citadel — ^grape  from  the 
flank  defences — grenades  and  musketry  from  the  houses, 
increased  the  panic  and  added  to  the  slaughter.  The  regi- 
ments intermixed — and  the  confusion  became,  consequently, 
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irremediable.  In  vain,  tbe  leading  officers  partially  rallied 
the  troops  and  set  them  a  glorious  example.  For  a  while, 
in  one  dense  mass,  confined  between  the  homwork  and  the 
river,  unable  to  advance  and  unwilling  to  retire,  the  assailants 
steadily  remained — but  it  was  only  to  be  slaughtered — till  the 
chances  of  succeeding  became  so  desperate,  that  those  who 
survived  reluctantly  gave  way  and  returned  to  the  trenches. 

The  attack  seems  to  have  been,  in  many  respects,  imper- 
fectly arranged,  and  more  confusedly  delivered.  Its  post- 
ponement was  injudicious.  There  was  no  object  to  be 
obtained — and  soldiers,  right  or  wrong,  always  draw  their 
inferences.  The  impression  was  accordingly  conveyed,  that 
either  the  means  of  attack  were  insufficient,  or  the  defences 
stronger  than  had  been  supposed.  The  tide  calculations  for 
the  24th  were  not  suited  for  a  dav's  delay.  The  water  was 
consequently  higher ;  and  while  the  space  beneath  the  walls 
was  contracted,  darkness  increased  the  difficulty  of  making 
a  well-combined  assault.  Worse  still,  the  batteries  on  the 
sand-hills  continued  their  discharges  of  grape,  which  fell 
heavily  on  the  assailants  as  they  were  advancmg;  while  the 
Portuguese,  who  reached  the  ditch  in  perfect  order,  were 
unable  to  escalade,  as  ladders  had  not  been  provided  for  the 
purpose.  The  failure  of  the  assault  on  San  Sebastian  was  in 
every  respect  an  unfortunate  event ;  and  the  casualties  were 
unusually  severe.  Pive  engineer  officers,  including  their  in- 
valuable chief  (Sir  Richard  Fletcher),  with  44  officers  of  the 
line  and  620  men,  were  killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners. 

As  soon  as  it  became  fully  daylight  the  garrison  proposed 
a  truce  for  an  hour,  which,  being  agreed  to,  they  moved  the 
wounded  from  the  foot  of  the  escarp  wall  into  the  place. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  the  batteries  recommenced  a 
regular  fire  on  the  breach  to  prevent  its  being  cleared  or 
further  retrenched,  which  fire  was  maintained  uninterruptedly 
throughout  the  day.* 

On  the  following  day  Lord  Wellington  came  over  from 
Lesaca.  His  intention  was  to  push  on  the  siege  vigorously; 
but  the  great  expenditure  of  ammunition,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  heavy  ordnance,  induced  him  to  postpone  his 
operations  until  an  ample  supply  of  siege-artillery  and  stores 
enould  arrive,  as  expected,  from  England.     He  made,  how- 
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erer,  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  future  operations, 
and  afker  some  consideration,  it  was  decided  to  persevere  in 
the  same  plan  of  attack ;  but  with  the  increased  ordnance  to 
enlarge  the  breach  from  its  left  eztremi^  to  the  salient 
angle  of  the  left  demi-bastion  of  the  land  m)nt;  and  bj  the 
fire  of  additional  batteries,  containing  seven  24r-pounderB 
and  four  8-inch  howitzers  to  be  established  on  the  isthmus, 
to  cany  the  breach  from  the  salient  angle  of  that  bastion 
nioDg  its  face  to  the  end  of  the  high  curtain  above  it,  so  as 
to  form  one  enormous  opening  or  ascent  of  at  least  100 
yards.  Further,  his  lordship  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
general  discouragement  of  the  troops  employed  in  the 
operation,  and  not  being  altogether  satisfied  with  the  recent 
assault,  arranged  that  a  body  of  volunteers  should  be  ob- 
tained from  the  army  generally,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
next  storming  of  the  breaches ;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
trenches  were  to  be  held  by  a  guard  of  800  men.* 

Other  circumstances,  besides  a  scarcity  of  ammunition, 
obliged  Lord  Wellington  to  substitute  a  blockade  for  a 
siege.  Soult  was  concentrating  in  front  of  the  passes,  and 
the  Allied  force  would  have  been  unequal  to  shut  up  Fam- 
peluna,  invest  San  Sebastian,  and  afibrdan  army  of  sufficient 
strength  to  cover  the  double  operation.  Accordingly  orders 
were  issued  to  disarm  the  batteries,  and  with  the  exception 
of  four  pieces,  remove  the  guns  to  Passages.  While  this 
was  being  effected,  the  garrison  made  a  successful  sortie,  in 
which  they  surprised  and  carried  off  250  Portuguese  and  a 
few  British  soldiers. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th,  after  Lord  Wellington  had 
returned  from  San  Sebastian,  a  report  was  brought  him  that 
the  enemy  hid  overpowered  his  troops  at  two  of  the  passes 
on  the  right  of  his  army,  had  penetrated  into  the  valleys  of 
.the  Pyrenees  in  great  force,  and  were  pressing  onwards  to 
Pampeluna.  "  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  to  stop  them," 
was  his  laconic  reply.  With  this  day  began  the  difficult 
naovements  and  severe  combats  in  the  Pyrenees  which  lasted 
•until  the  Ist  of  August. 

Soult's  right  and  left  wings  were  at  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port, 
40,000  strong,  which  he  led  in  person  to  attack  the  passes 
of  Boncesvalles ;  whilst  at  the  same  moment  D'Erlon,  with 
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15,000  men,  advanced  from  Espelette  towards  the  passes  of 
Maya.  Villatte,  who  commanded  the  reserve  10,000  strong, 
occupied  the  entrenched  camp  of  Urogne,  in  advance  of  St. 
Jean  de  Luz,  with  instructions  to  act  as  circumstances 
might  dictate.  Intrenched  camps  had  been  formed  around 
Bayonne  and  St.  Jean  Pied-de-rort.  On  the  25th,  Soult 
directed  in  person  the  opening  of  a  series  of  attacks,  aa 
remarkable  for  the  skill  and  bravery  with  which  they  were 
made,  as  for  the  dauntless  gallantry  with  which  they  were 
repulsed. 

Hostilities  were  commenced  by  Clausel  against  the  pass 
of  Eoncesvalles.  Another  column,  led  by  Eeille,  followed 
a  mountain-path  up  the  Val  Carlos,  and  climed  the  steep 
sides  of  Mount  Arola  to  turn  that  pass.  At  break  of  day 
the  advanced  pickets  of  the  4th  division  discovered  that  the 
enemy  were  close  upon  them,  a  Spanish  post  in  front  having 
been  made  prisoners  without  firing  a  shot;  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  enemy's  troops,  crowning  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  opened  a  galling  fire  on  the  20th  Eegiment.  A 
single  company  of  that  regiment  sufficed  to  drive  away  the 
!French  skirmishers ;  but  on  gaining  the  ridge  of  the  hill, 
it  came  suddenly,  face  to  face,  upon  the  head  of  the  enemy's 
column,  which  had  just  gained  the  summit.  The  Frencli 
officers  called  out  to  the  British  company  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  but  the  gallant  little  band  cried  out  in  return, 
"Bayonet  away!  Bayonet  away!"  and  never  was  that  for- 
midable weapon  used  with  better  effect.  The  enemy  were 
driven  down  the  hill  without  firing  a  shot.  Being  far  dis- 
tant from  support,  this  handful  of  brave  men  fell  back ;  but 
their  exploit  gave  time  for  the  brigade  to  form,  and  the 
engagement  then  became  most  severe.  The  enemy  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground  until  the  4th  division  was  brought 
up,  when  they  were  held  in  check  at  all  points,  notwith- 
standing their  immense  superiority. 

The  attack  of  Clausel  had  been  met  with  equal  resolution. 
Major-G-eneral  Byng  had  taken  post  with  his  brigade  in  ad- 
vance of  the  principal  pass  of  Eoncesvalles,  to  cover  another 
gorge  leading  to  Orbaizete,  where  Morillo's  Spaniards  were 
placed ;  but  becoming  shaken  by  the  progress  of  Beille's 
column  along  the  summit  of  Mount  Arola,  withdrew,  thereby 
uncovering  the  road  to  Orbaizete.    Here  he  maintained  his 
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sround,  tbe  flank  march  of  the  enemy  having  been  arrested 
Dv  the  4th  division ;  but  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  considering  that 
tU  loss  of  the  pass  on  his  extreme  right  rendered  his  posi- 
tion no  longer  tenable,  drew  off  the  whole  of  his  troops 
during  the  night  to  Lincoan,  where  they  were  joined  by  a 
Portuguese  brigade.  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  having  ascertained 
that  8ir  Lowry  Cole  expected  to  be  attacked  by  Soult's 
whole  force  on  the  following  morning,  marched  the  3rd  divi- 
sion from  Olague  to  his  support,  and  effected  a  jimctioii 
with  him  on  the  26th ;  but  Soult's  overwhelming  force  ren- 
dered a  further  retreat  a  matter  of  necessity.  Picton,  how- 
ever, faced  about  in  a  manner  which  kept  the  French  con- 
tinually at  bay.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  he  drew  up 
his  force  in  front  of  Zubiri,  and  held  the  enemy  in  check 
until  nightfall,  when  the  retreat  was  continued  in  the  best 

Eossible  order.  On  the  27th  he  again  retired,  and  took  up 
is  position  so  soon  as  to  cover  the  blockade  of  Pampeluna. 
Lord  Wellington  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
reached  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which 
formed  their  right  just  as  the  French  were  descending  to 
take  possession  of  it.  Having  issued  his  orders,  he  had 
only  lefb  it  as  the  French  were  pouring  into  it,  and  joined 
Picton  at  Huarte,  about  five  miles  from  Pampeluna,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  of  twenty  British  regiments  engaged  on 
this  day,  twelve  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  TaTavera. 
Lord  Wellin^on  made  no  alteration  in  Picton's  dispositions. 
The  3rd  division  was  drawn  up  on  the  right  in  front  of 
Huarte;  the  4th,  the  brigade  of  General  Byng,  and  the 
Portuguese  of  General  Campbell,  occupied  the  left.  They 
were  posted  in  front  of  Viilalba.  The  Spanish  troops  of 
Murillo  and  O'Donnell  were  in  reserve.  The  British  cavalry 
under  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  were  placed  near  Huarte  on  the 
right,  that  bemg  the  only  ground  on  which  they  could  act 
at  all.  Soult's  army  was  formed  on  the  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tain opposite  to  the  Allies.  On  the  27th  he  attacked  the 
hill  on  the  right  of  the  4th  division,  occupied  by  one  Portu- 
guese and  one  Spanish  battalion,  but  was  repulsed.  The 
only  advantage  gained  by  the  enemy  on  this  day,  although 
their  numbers  doubled  those  of  the  Allies,  was  the  posses- 
sion of  the  villages  of  Soiauren  ^and  Ostiz,  on  the  Bayonne 
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road,  by  wliich  the  communieation  between  the  rigbt  an^ 
centre  of  the  ADied  army  was  cut  off. 

Before  the  6th  division,  by  which  Lord  "Wellington  had 
been  reinforced,  had  had  time  to  take  up  its  position,  Soult 
inarched  against  it  with  a  strong  force  from  Sorauren,  but^ 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  A^genei^l  attack  followed 
along  the  whole  range  of  heights,  which  was  kept  up  for 
several  hours  with  great  fury,  with  only  a  temporary  advan^ 
tage  on  the  part  of,  the  enemy  over  a  Portuguese  regiment. 
Lord  Wellington,  however,  directed  the  27th  and  4!8th 
regiments  to  charge  with  the  bayonet,  when  the  enemy  waa 
driven  down  the  hill  with  great  slaughter.  The  6th  division^ 
having  now  moved  forward,  the  enemy,  after  a  faint  attempt 
to  gain  the  hill  commanding  the  Eoncesvalles  road,  gave  up 
the  contest.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  dav.  Lord  Wet- 
lington  moved  about  wherever  the  battle  raged  the  hottest, 
and  finally  sat  down  upon  the  ground  "  exposed  withiu 
musket-range,"  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  battle.  Several 
officers  of  his  staff  were  wounded,  and  a  ball  striking  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester's  sword-belt,  threw  him  from  his 
horse,  glanced  off,  and  grazed  Lord  Wellington ;  but  here, 
as  at  Vittoria,  where,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  he  rode^ 
through  the  fire  of  eighty  guns,  he  passed  through  the 
entire  day  without  injury.  On  the  29th,  both  armie» 
rested  on  their  arms,  waiting  only  for  reinforcements  ta 
renew  the  combat.  D*Erlon,  under  cover  of  his  feigned 
attack  upon  the  Portuguese,  having  brought  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  force,  by  a  mountain-track,  from  Espelette,  sud- 
dedly  rushed  forwrrd,  and  overthrew  the  defenders  of  the 
pass  of  Aretesque.  Captain  Moyle  Sherer,  who  commanded 
the  advanced  pickets,  offered  a  gallant  resistance ;  and  though 
without  any  adequate  support  maintained  his  ground  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  84th  and  50th  charging  with  the 
bayonet,  repulsed  the  first  assailants,  but  were  on  the  point 
of  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  when  the  d2nd  came  ta 
their  rescue,  and  were  nearly  annihilated  in  their  turn.  So . 
fierce  was  the  struggle  that  the  French  admit  a  loss  of  1,500 
on  this  point  alone ;  but  at  length  numbers  prevailed,  and 
the  British  troops  were  compelled  to  give  way,  with  a  loss  of 
four  guns  and  140  prisoners ;  the  whole  falling  back  towards 
EUzondo.    Meanwhile,  Sir  Bowland  Hill  having  arrived  oa 
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the  ground,  reinforced  hj  the  7th  diviaion  from  the  pass  of 
EchiJar,  the  Allies  became  the  aggressors,  forced  the  enemy 
back  to  the  passes,  and  before  nightfall  recovered  the  post 
which  was  the  key  of  the  original  position.  Hearing,  how- 
ever, that  Sir  Lowry  Cole  had  fallen  back  from  Boncesvalles^ 
Sir  Bowland  Hill  was  compelled  to  make  a  correspondiog 
movement  in  order  to  keep  up  his  communication  with 
the  right  wing,  and  fall  back  to  Bercieta.  The  next  day 
D'Erlon  was  deterred  from  moving  beyond  the  passes  of 
Maya.  Sir  Bowland  Hill  having  maintained  his  ground 
during  that  day,  retired,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions, 
firom  the  valley  of  Batzan  on  Pampeluna.  On  the  same  day, 
the  7th  division  also  reached  Lezasso  from  Sumbilla,  and 
continuing  its  march  to  Murcalain,  took  post  between  Hill's 
corps  and  Lord  WeUington's  nosition,  covering  Pampeluna: 
D'Erlon's  corps  following  Hill's  movement  as  far  as  Lunz, 
effected  its  junction  with  Soult's  army. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  full  details  of  these 
various  combats  and  operations;  suffice  it  to  say  that, 
although  many  sanguinary  actions  were  fought  in  the  Penin-* 
sula,  in  none  had  the  struggle  been  ihore  arduous  than  in 
these  battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  never  was  the  military 
ability  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  more  severely  tried  than 
on  this  occasion.  In  these  encounters  Soult  lost  upwards  of 
8000  men,  and  would  have  lost  his  artillery,  but  that,  finding 
he  could  not  use  his  guns,  he  sent  them  back  to  France. 
The  losses  of  the  Allies  hardly  fell  short  of  6000  men  kors  de 
combat.  Lord  Wellington's  official  account  of  these  battles 
was  brought  to  England  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  one  of  his 
aide-de-camps,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. The  arrival  of  Lord  Wellington's  baton  of  Pidld 
Marshal  found  the  advanced  guards  of  the  British  army 
planted  on  "  the  sacred  soil  of  France." 

In  a  private  letter  written  a  few  days  afber  the  last  of  the 
battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  Lord  Wellington  remarked  that  he 
had  never  seen  such  a  fighting  as  they  had  in  the  Pyrenees. 
"  I  began,"  says  he,  "  on  the  25th  of  July,  and  excepting  the 
29th,  when  not  a  shot  was  fired,  we  had  it  eveiy  day  till  the 
2nd  of  August.  The  battle  of  the  28tb  was  bludgeon  work;" 
and  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  he  adds :  "  The  French 
army  must  have  suffered  greatly.    Between  the  25th  .of  July 
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and  the  2nd  of  August,  they  were  engaged  seriously  more 
than  ten  times.  Their  ofSeers  declare  they  have  lost  15,000 
men.  It  is  strange  enough  that  our  diminution  of  strength 
up  to  the  31st  does  not  exceed  1,500,  although  our  casualties 
are  6,000."  In.  the  retreat  through  the  passes  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  French  were  continuaUy  attacked  and  slaughtered 
by  our  pursuing  columns.  Greneral  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  with 
a  brigade  1,500  strong,  marched  up  a  steep  height  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  and  charging  Clausel's 
force,  consisting  of  6,000  men,  drove  them  from  their  position. 
In  the  last  of  these  encounters  "Wellington  narrowly  escaped 
being  made  prisoner  himself. 

With  Soult,  all  hope  was  over ;  and,  worse  still,  both  the 
troops,  and  the  general  opposed  to  him,  had  established  an 
uncontroverted  superiority.  "What  was  the  result  of  four 
days'  slaughter  ?  What  the  condition  of  his  rival  ?  Wel- 
lington had  vindicated  his  position  with  only  16,000  com- 
batants; and  now,  including  the  troops  still  maintaining 
the  blockade,  he  had  50,000 ;  20,000  bemg  British,  in  close 
military  combination:  30,000  flushed  with  recent  success 
were  in  hand,  and  Hill's  troops  were  well  placed  for  resuming 
the  offensive. 

The  official  returns  give  the  British  losses  from  the  25th 
to  the  2nd  August  inclusive,  at  881  killed,  5,610  wounded, 
and  705  missing. 

On  the  French  side  the  loss  was  enormous.  Conroux' 
and  Maucune's  divisions  were  completely  disorganized ;  Foy, 
with  8000  men,  including  the  fugitives  he  had  rallied,  was 
entirely  separated  from  the  main  body ;  2000  men,  at  the 
lowest  computation,  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  many  were 
dispersed  in  the  woods  and  ravines,  and  3000  prisoners  were 
taken.  This  blow,  joined  to  former  losses,  reduced  Soult's 
fighting  men  to  35,000,  of  which  the  15,000  under  Clausel 
and  Keille  were  dispirited  by  defeat,  and  the  whole  were 
placed  in  a  most  critical  situation. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Besampiion  of  the  Siege  of  San  Sebastian — Captare  of  the  Fortress  by 
Assault — Sarrender  of  Fftrnpelona — ^Fassage  of  the  Bidassoa — ^Battles 
of  the  Nive. 

The  siege  of  Sebastian,  which  had  been  necessarily  sus- 
pended during  these  operations,  was  now  resumed.  The 
guns  which  had  been  removed  were  rekmded ;  and  as  the 
trenches  had  been  occupied  by  a  small  blockading  force,  the 
labour  of  again  breaking  ground  was  rendered  unnecessary.  It 
was  decided  to  renew  the  former  attack  with  an  increased 
number  of  guns  ;  to  establish  new  batteries  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  to  continue  the  breach  round  the  angle  of  the  land 
front. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  of  trans- 
ports from  England  with  the  requisite  battering-train,  ord- 
nance stores,  <&c.,  enabled  Lord  Wellington  to  resume  his 
operations  against  San  Sebastian;  and  with  such  activity  were 
they  prosecuted,  that  at  nine  a.m.  of  the  26th,  the  batteries 
again  opened  on  the  fortress.  Their  £re  was  intended  to 
widen  the  breaches  which  had  been  made  on  the  previous 
attack,  and  to  batter  the  left  extremity  of  the  high  curtain 
of  the  land  front  in  rear  of  the  breach  in  the  face  of  the  south- 
east bastion ;  but  Lord  WeUington,  anxious  to  preserve  the 
town,  would  not  consent  to  its  bombardment.  850  men  had 
been  killed  and  wounded  since  the  commencement  of  the 
attack  in  July,  but  as  fresh  men  had  arrived  by  sea,  more 
than  2,600  effective  soldiers  were  still  present  under  arms. 
On  the  night  of  the  24th,  a  sortie  of  the  garrison  produced 
some  confusion,  but  was  repelled  with  a  slight  loss.  On  the 
26th  fifty-seven  pieces  of  ordnance  opened  on  the  fortress, 
the  effect  of  which  was  soon  apparent.  Before  nightfall  the 
revetement  of  the  demi-bastion,  to  its  salient  angle,  was  beaten 
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down,  and  the  towers  and  curtain  severely  battered.  -As 
supplies  stiU  reached  the  garrison  from  sea,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  rocky  island  called  Santa  Clara  should  be 
reduced — and  accordingly,  it  was  carried  by  a  detachment  of 
the  0th  regiment  on  the  night  of  the  26th.  The^  possession 
of  this  island  was  important,  as  it  stood  in  the  harbour's 
mouth,  and  facilitated  the  introduction  of  supplies. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  the  garrison  made  a  sortie, 
which  proved  unsuccessful.  "  Profiting  by  past  experience, 
such  precautions  had  been  taken  of  forming  good  banquettes 
to  the  parallel,  posting  sentinels,  <&c.,  and  the  guard  were 
kept  so  prepared  to  stand  to  their  arms,  that  the  assailants 
were  immediately  repulsed  with  the  bayonet,  without  effect- 
ing the  slightest  mischief;  notwithstanding  that,  favoured 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  place, 
they  had  reached  the  crest  of  the  parapet  before  a  musket 
could  be  fired."*  The  activity  of  the  garrison  'continued 
unabated,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  they  might  attempt, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  to  cross  the  Urumea,  and  spike 
the  guns  in  the  Chofre  batteries.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
guard  against  such  a  misfortune,  the  artillery  officers  took 
measures  for  their  securitv  by  fastening  an  iron  plate  over 
the  vents,  locked  on  by  a  chain,  which  would  have  occasioned 
some  delay  in  spiking  them,  even  if  attempted  by  expe- 
rienced artillerymen.  They  also  resorted  to  similar  measures 
for  the  safety  of  the  breaching  batteries  on  the  right,  which 
being  almost  unsupported  by  a  parallel,  and  having  only  a 
small  guard  for  their  protection,  were  much  exposed  to 
danger  should  the  garrison  show  any  enterprise;  for,  the' 
Urumea  being  perfectly  fordable  at  low  water,  to  cross  and 
spike  the  guns,  and  return  back  into  the  place,  would  only 
have  been  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.' *t 

No  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made;  and  from  the  powerful 
fire  of  the  British  batteries,  the  defences  were  sufficiently 
ruined  to  warrant  an.  assault.  To  ascertain  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  fire  which  the  enemy  could  turn  on  the 
columns  when  advancing,  and,  if  possible,  induce  them  to 
spring  their  mines,  the  engineers  recommended  a  false  attadc, 
which  was  accordingly  made  on  the  night  of  the  29 tb,  by 
Lieutenant  Macadam,  of  the  9th  regiment.  "  The  order  was 
*  Jomnal  of  the  Sieges.  f  Ibid. 
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sadden,  no  Tolunteera  were  demimded,  no  rewardB  offered, 
no  means  of  excitement  resorted  to;  yet  such  is  the  inherent 
bravery  of  British  soldiers,  that  seventeen  men  of  the  Boyals, 
the  nearest  at  hand,  immediately  leaped  forth  readv  and 
willing  to  encounter  what  seemed  certain  death.  With  a 
rapid  pace,  all  the  breaching  batteries  playing  hotly  at  the 
time,  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  breach  unperceived,  and 
i^en  moimted  in  extended  order,  shoutin?  and  firinc^ ;  but 
the  French  were  too  steady  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  their 
musketry  laid  the  whole  party  low,  with  the  exception  of 
their  commander,  who  returned  alone  to  the  trenches.'*^ 
On  the  30th,  the  sea-flank,  for  five  hundred  feet,  was  laid 
open,  and  the  fire  of  the  Chofre  batteries  was  turned  against 
the  defences  of  Monte  Orgullo.  The  half-bastion  of  Saint 
John,  and  the  high  curtain  above  it,  were  now  in  ruins,  and 
the  palisades  on  the  face  of  the  homwork  beaten  down.  Lord 
Wellington,  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the  breaches, 
gave  orders  for  their  being  assaulted  next  morning;  the 
debouches  for  the  troops  were  prepared,  and  as  the  tide 
would  have  ebbed  sufficiently  by  eleven  o'clock,  that  houf 
was  named  for  the  storm. 

The  garrison  expected  the  assault,  and  was  prepared  to 
receive  it^  The  appearance  of  the  sea-front  was  decep- 
tive; behind  it  was  a  sheer  descent  of  twenty  feet,  and 
among  the  burned  houses  in  its  rear,  a  wall  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  loopholed  for  musketry,  with  traverses  at  each  extre- 
mity, completely  isolated  the  whole  extent  of  the  beaches. 
The  tower  of  Los  Homos,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
greater  breach,  was  mined  and  charged  with  twelve  hundred- 
weight of  powder;  and  at  the  salient  angle  of  the  covered- 
way,  close  to  which  the  column  of  attack  must  pass,  two 
counter-mines  were  formed  and  charged  for  an  explosion. 
Several  guns  flanked  the  breaches;  and  the  Mirador  oattery 
commanded  the  whole  space  over  which  the  assailants  must 
move  to  the  attack.  The  column  of  attack  was  formed  of 
the  2nd  brigade  of  the  5th  division,  commanded  by  Major-' 
General  Eobinson,  with  an  immediate  support  of  detach- 
ments of  volunteer8,t  and  having  in  reserve  the  remainder 

*"  Napier. 

f  They  consisted  of  150  volunteers  of  the  light  division,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hunt,  of  the  52nd  regiment;  400  of  the  first 
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of  the  5tli  diyision,  consiBting  of  Major-General  Spry's  Por- 
tuguese brigade,  and  1st  brigade  under  Major-General  Hay ; 
as  also  the  5th  battalion  of  Ca9adores  of  General  Bradford's 
brigade,  under  Major  Hill ;  the  whole  under  the  direction 
of  Lieut.-G^neral  Sir  James  Leith,  commanding  the  5th 
division. 

•  The  morning  was  wet  and  gloomy,  the  devoted  city  was 
shrouded  in  mist,  and  for  want  of  light,  the  thunder  of  the 
British  batteries  was  silent.  About  eight  o'clock  the  fog 
cleared  away — ^the  roar  of  artillery  was  heard — ^and  it  was 
continued  with  unabated  violence  until  the  signal  was  given 
for  the  assault,  and  the  storming-parties  rushed  forw£^  to 
the  breaches. 

"  The  column,  in  filing  out  of  the  right  of  the  trenches 
was,  as  before,  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  shells  and  grape- 
shot,  and  a  mine  was  exploded  m  the  left  angle  of  the 
counterscarp  of  the  hornwork,  which  did  great  damage,  but 
did  not  check  the  ardour  of  the  troops  in  advancing  to  the 
attack.  There  never  was  anything  so  faUacious  as  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  the  breach ;  without  some  description,  its 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  cannot  be  estimated.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  extent,  there  was  but  one  point  where 
it  was  possible  to  enter,  and  there  by  single  files.  All  the 
inside  of  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  curtain  formed  a  per- 
pendicular scarp  of  at  least  twenty  feet  to  the  level  of  the 
streets ;  so  that  the  narrow  ridge  of  the  curtain  itself, 
formed  by  the  breaching  of  "its  end  and  front,  was  the  only- 
accessible  point.  During  the  suspension  of  the  operations 
of  the  siege,  from  want  of  ammunition,  the  enemy  had  pre- 
pared every  means  of  defence  which  art  could  devise,  so 
that  great  numbers  of  men  were  covered  by  intrenchments 

division  (consisting  of  200  of  tho  brigades  of  Guards,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cook;  of  100  of  the  light  battalion,  and  100  of  the  line  batta- 
lions of  the  King's  German  Legion),  under  Major  Robertson ;  and  200 
volunteers  of  the  4th  division,  under  Major  Boss,  of  the  20th  Foot. — 
Qrdhcbm'8  Despatch  to  Wellington, 

Fifty  men  only  were  required  from  each  regiment — men,  it  was  said, 

**  who  could  show  others  how  to  mount  a  breach."    When  the  order 

was  read  to  the   4th  division,  and  those  who  would  volunteer   were 

desired  to  step  some  paces  to  the  front,   M^  whole  division  moved 

forward. 
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and  traverses,  in  the  homwork,  on  the  ramparts  of  tho 
curtain,  and  inside  of  the  town  opposite  to  the  breach,  and 
ready  to  pour  a  most  destructive  fire  of  musketry  on  both 
flanks  of  the  approach  to  the  top  of  the  narrow  ridge  of 
the  curtain.  Everything  that  the  most  determined  bravery 
could  attempt  was  repeatedly  tried  in  vain  by  the  troops, 
who  were  brought  forward  from  the  trenches  in  succession. 
"No  man  outlived  the  attempt  to  gain  the  ridge  ;  and  though 
the  slope  of  the  breach  afforded  shelter  from  the  enemy's 
musketry,  yet  still  the  nature  of  the  stone  rubbish  prevented 
the  great  exertions  of  the  engineers  and  working  parties 
from  being  able  to  form  a  lodgment  for  the  troops, 
exposed  to  the  shells  and  grape  from  the  batteries  of  the 
castle. 

"  In  this  almost  desperate  state  of  the  attack,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Graham,  "after  consulting  with  Colonel  Dickson, 
commanding  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  I  ventured  to  order  the  guns 
to  be  turned  against  the  curtain.  A  heavy  fire  of  artillery  was 
directed  against  it;  passing  a  few  feet  only  over  the  heads  of 
our  troops  on  the  breach,  and  was  kept  up  with  a  precision 
of  practice  beyond  all  example.  Meanwhile,  I  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  part  of  Major-General  Bradford's  Portuguese  brigade 
to  ford  the  river  near  its  mouth.  The  advance  of  the  1st 
battalion,  13th  regiment,  under  Major  Snodgrass,  over  the 
open  beach,  and  across  the  river ;  and  of  a  detachment  of 
of  the  24th  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  M'Bean,  in 
support,  was  made  in  the  handsomest  style,  under  a  very 
severe  fire  of  grape.  Major  Snodgrass  attacked,  and  finally 
carried  the  small  breach  on  the  right  of  the  great  one,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M*Bean's  detachment  occupied  the  right 
of  the  great  breach.  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention,  that 
a  similar  offer  was  made  by  the  1st  Portuguese  regiment 
of  Brigadier- General  "Wilson's  brigade,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fearon ;  and  that  both  Major-General  Bradford  and 
Brigadier- General  Wilson  had,  from  the  beginning,  urged 
most  anxiously  the  employment  of  their  respective  brigades 
in  the  attack,  as  they  had  had  so  large  a  share  in  the  labour 
and  fatigues  of  the  former  attack.  Observing  now  the  effect 
of  the  admirable  fire  of  the  batteries  against  the  curtain, 
though  the  enemy  was  so  much  covered,  a  great  effort  wa» 
ordered  to  be  made  to  gain  the  high  ridge  at  all  hazards. 
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at  the  same  time  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  storm 
the  homwork. 

"  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  2nd  brigade  of  the  5th  division, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  Charles  Greville, 
to  move  out  of  the  trenches  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  3rd 
battalion  of  the  Eoyal  Scots,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barnes,  supported  by  the  38th,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Miles,  fortunately  arrived  to  assault  the  breach  of  the  cur- 
tain about  the  time  when  an  explosion  on  the  rampart  of 
the  curtain  (occasioned  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery)  created 
some  confusion  among  the  enemy.  The  narrow  pass  was 
gained,  and  was  maintained,  after  a  severe  conflict ;  and  the 
troops  on  the  right  of  the  breach,  having  about  this  time 
succeeded  in  forcing  the  barricades  on  the  top  of  the  narrow 
line  wall,  found  their  way  into  the  houses  that  joined  it. 
Thus,  after  an  assault  which  lasted  above  two  hours,  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  a  Arm  footing  was  obtained. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  the 
troops ;  and  in  an  hour  more  the  enemy  were  driven  from 
all  the  complication  of  defences  prepared  in  the  streets, 
suffering  a  severe  loss  in  their  retreat  to  the  castle,  and 
leaving  the  whole  town  in  our  possession."  * 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  these  different  operations 
amounted  to  3,600  Tiors  de  combat ;  and  that  of  the  Allies,  to 
417  English,  527  Portuguese,  and  1679  Spaniards,  being  a 
total  of  2,623.  On  the  1st  of  September,  Lord  Wellington 
visited  the  toMm,  and  gave  his  sanction  to  the  mode  of 
attack  on  the  castle  proposed  by  his  chief  engineer.  This 
plan  consisted  in  the  erection  of  batteries  on  the  works  of 
the  town,  in  order  to  breach  most  of  the  main  points  of  the 
castle  defences.  A  fire  of  mortars  was  accordingly  kept  up 
during  six  successive  days,  but  without  producing  the  desired 
effect.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  breaching  battery, 
composed  of  fifby-nine  guns,  had  plied  the  castle  with  so 
rapid  and  well-directed  a  fire,  that  at  the  expiration  of  two 
hours  the  governor  beat  the  chamctde,  and  after  a  brief  nego- 
tiation, agreed  to  surrender  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war : 
1,301  officers  and  men  marched  out  the  next  morning,  and 
laid  down  their  arms  on  the  glacis ;  and  535  sick  and 
wounded  remained  in  the  hospitals. 

*  Graham's  Despatch  to  Welluigtoa. 
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The  peninBular  sieges  had  been  remarkable  for  the  obsti- 
nacy 01  their  defences,  and  the  last  proved  no  exception, 
for  San  Sebastian  was  the  most  protracted,  and,  if  the 
means  of  aggression  are  oonsiderea,  the  most  sanguinary 
of  the  whole.  Circumstances  beyond  Lord  Wellington's 
control,  added  to  the  difficulties  of  its  reduction ;  and  the 
desperate  efforts  made  by  Soult  in  the  Pyrenees  for  its  relief 
caused  less  annoyance  than  that  whicn  afterwards  arose 
from  the  neglect  of  the  naval  executive  at  home.  Stores 
were  rotting  in  the  English  arsenals ;  they  were  demanded 
in  proper  time ;  and  yet  for  sixteen  days,  when  even  an  hour 
was  of  vital  importance,  the  siege  "  was  langydshing  for  sup- 
plies." The  assault  differed  from  those  of  Badajoz  and  Bodrigo, 
it  was  effected  in  open  day;  and  to  those  who  held  the 
works,  or  those  who  carried  them,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  the  palm.  Never  was  a  place  of  strength  more 
admirably  defended,  nor,  under  more  desperate  circum- 
stances, more  daringly  assailed  and  won.  The  besieged  had 
powerful  advantages;  their  littoral  communications  were 
uninterrupted  to  the  last ;  and  while  the  besiegers  supposed 
that  the  works  had  been  ruined  by  their  artillery,  ana  that 
the  sea-front  was  naked  and  defenceless,  it  had  been  so 
strongly  retrenched  that  an  assault  was  nearly  hopeless. 
Eortune,  on  the  other  hand,  favoured  the  attack.  The 
counter-mines  were  prematurely  blown  up ;  that  under  the 
great  breach  was  never  fired,  an  accidental  shot  having  cut 
the  saucisson,  and  prevented  an  explosion  that  must  have 
annihilated  half  the  column ;  the  powder-barrels,  live  shells, 
and  combustible  materials  which  the  Prench  had  accumu- 
lated behind  the  traverses  for  their  defence,  caught  fire, — 
hundreds  of  the  French  grenadiers  were  destroyed, — the 
rest  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  while  the  ramparts  were 
still  involved  with  suffocating  eddies  of  smoke,  the  British 
soldiers  broke  in  at  the  first  traverse.  The  defenders,  be- 
wildered by  this  terrible  disaster,  yielded  for  a  moment,  yet 
soon  rallied,  and  a  close,  desperate  struggle  took  place  along 
the  summit  of  the  high  curtain ;  but  the  fury  of  the  stormers, 
whose  numbers  increased  every  moment,  could  not  be 
stemmed.  The  IVeneh  colours  on  the  cavalier  were  torn 
away  by  Lieutenant  Grethin  of  the  11th  regiment.  The 
homwork  and  the  land  front  below  the  curtain,  and  the 
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loop-holed  wall  behind  the  great  breach,  were  all  abandoned ; 
the  light  division  soldiers,  who  had  already  established  them- 
selves in  the  ruins  on  the  French  left,  immediately  pene- 
trated to  the  streets ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Portu- 
guese, at  the  same  breach,  mixed  with  British  who  had 
wandered  to  that  point  seeking  for  an  entrance,  burst  in  on 
their  side."  * 

San  Sebastian  was  won.  Would  that  its  horrors  had 
ended  with  its  assault !  but  the  scenes  that  followed  were 
terrible.  The  sky  became  suddenly  overcast — ^thunder  was 
heard  above  the  din  of  battle — and  mortal  fury  mingled 
with  the  elemental  uproar.  Darkness  came  on ;  but  houses 
wrapped  in  flames  dnrected  the  licentious  soldiery  to  plun- 
der, and  acts  of  violence  still  more  horrible.  The  storms  of 
Badajoz  and  Bodrigo  were  followed  by  the  most  revolting 
excesses ;  yet  they  fell  infinitely  short  of  those  committed 
after  San  Sebastian  was  carried  by  assault.  Some  order 
was  at  first  maintained,  but  the  resolution  of  the  troops  to 
throw  off  discipline  was  quickly  made  manifest.  A  British 
staff-officer  was  piu^sued  with  a  volley  of  small  arms,  and 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  men  who  mistook  him  for  the 
provost-martial  of  the  5th  division ;  a  Portuguese  adjutant 
who  endeavoured  to  prevent  some  atrocity,  was  put  to 
death  in  the  market-place,  not  vdth  sudden  violence  from  a 
single  ruffian,  but  deliberately,  by  a  number  of  English 
soldiers.  Many  officers  exerted  themselves  to  preserve 
order,  many  men  were  well-conducted,  but  the  rapine  and 
violence  commenced  by  villains  soon  spread,  the  camp- 
followers  crowded  into  the  place,  and  the  disorder  continued, 
imtil  the  flames,  following  the  steps  of  the  plunderer,  put 
an  end  to  his  ferocity  by  destroying  the  whole  town.t 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  victors  in  tho  storm  of  San 

•  Napier. 

t  "  This  storm  seemed  to  be  the  signal  of  hell  for  the  perpetration  of 
villany  which  would  have  shamed  the  most  ferocious  barbarians  of  anti- 
quity. At  Ciudad  Bodrigo  intoxication  and  plunder  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal object;  at  Badajoz  lust  and  murder  were  joined  to  rapine  and 
drunkenness ;  but  at  San  Sebastian,  the  direst,  the  most  revolting  cneLij, 
was  added  to  the  catalogue  of  crimes.  One  atrocity,  of  which  a  girl  of 
seventeen  was  the  victim,  staggers  the  mind  by  its  enormous,  incredible^ 
indescribable  barbarity." — Napier. 
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Sebastian  exceeded  two  thousand  men ;  and  had  the  mines 
been  properly  exploded*  it  would  no  doubt  have  doubled 
that  amount.  The  garrison,  at  the  moment  of  assault, 
mustered  two  thousand  effectiTe  bayonets,  of  whom  many 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  hundreds  made  prisoners, 
who  could  not  gain  the  castle  after  the  town  had  faUen. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  the  difficulties  that  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  assailants ;  for  even  after  the 
breaches,  and  the  walls  and  traverses  behind  them,  were 
carried,  the  most  formidable  obstacles  were  still  to  bo  over- 
come. The  principal  square  and  every  street  presented 
a  succession  of  retrenchments  ;  but  the  garrison,  dispirited 
at  their  previous  loss,  and  being  instantaneously  attacked 
in  every  direction  with  vigour  and  determination,  were 
scarcely  able  to  make  a  momentary  stand  on  any  point ; 
and  700  having  been  made  prisoners,  the  remainder  took 
refuge  in  the  castle  and  the  convent  of  St.  Teresa. 

The  new  and  daring  application  of  the  besiegers'  artillery, 
by  which,  when  all  other  chances  were  desperate,  the  fortress 
was  reduced,  is  the  most  striking  event  attendant  on  the 
storm  of  San  Sebastian.  The  fire  of  forty-seven  heavy  guns 
and  howitzers  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  and 
yet  the  practice  was  so  beautiful  that  scarcely  a  casualty 
occurred -t      The  effects  of  the  canonnade  were  terrible. 

*  Napier  says  that  this  was  occasioned  hy  the  gallantry  of  some 
nameless  soldier.  *'  A  serjcant,  whose  heroic  death  has  not  sufficed  to 
preserve  his  name,  rmming  violently  forward,  leaped  upon  the  covered- 
way  with  intent  to  cut  the  sausage  of  the  enemy's  mines.  Tlie  French 
startled  by  this  sudden  assault,  fired  the  train  prematurely ;  and  though 
the  Serjeant  and  his  brave  followers  were  idl  destroyed,  and  the  high  sea- 
wall was  thrown  with  a  dreadful  crash  upon  the  head  of  the  advancing 
column,  not  more  than  forty  men  were  crushed  by  the  ruins,  and  the  rush 
of  the  troops  was  scarcely  checked.  The  forlorn  hope  had  already  passed 
beyond  the  play  of  the  mine,  and  now  speeded  along  the  strand  amidst  a 
shower  of  grape  and  shells/' 

f  "  During  the  siege,  several  of  the  pieces  were  discharged  upwards 
of  9,000  tunes,  in  uninterrupted  succession,  without  experiencing  any 
material  damage.  Their  fire  was  so  accurate  at  the  last  attack,  that  they 
were  employed  in  throwing  shrapnel  shells,  filled  with  powder  imd  balls, 
over  the  h^ids  of  the  besiegers,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  the 
besieged  who  lined  the  top  of  the  breach.  It  was  one  of  these  shells 
which  set  fire  to  a  quantity  of  obusscs  and  bombs  that  stood  on  the  ram- 

IT 
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"  On  inspecting  the  defences,  it  was  found  that  the  tre- 
mendous enfilade  fire  on  the  high  curtain,  though  only 
maintained  for  twenty  minutes,  had  dismounted  every  gun 
hut  two.  Many  of  these  pieces  had  their  muzzles  shot 
away,  and  the  artiller3rmen  lay  mutilated  at  their  stations* 
Purther,  the  stone  parapets  were  much  damaged,  the  cheeks, 
of  the  emhrasures  knocked  off,  and  the  terre-plein  cut  up 
and  thickly  strewed  with  headless  hodies.  in  short,  the^ 
whole  land  front  had,  from  the  effects  of  ihe  cannonade^ 
been  rendered  a  scene  of  destruction,  desolation,  and  ruin."* 

Three  days  after  the  assault,  the  interior  of  the  city  exhi- 
bited a  fearful  spectacle  of  the  horrors  which  war  and 
wickedness  will  produce.  The  streets  were  blazing,  tha 
troops  plundering,  and  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country 
flocking  to  profit  by  the  spoils  of  their  countrymen.  "  The 
few  inhabitants  who  were  to  be  seen  seemed  stupified  with 
horror;  they  had  suffered  so  much  that  they  looked  with 
apathy  at  all  around  them,  and  when  the  crash  of  a  falling- 
house  made  the  captors-  run,  they  scarcely  moved.  Heaps 
of  dead  were  lying  everywhere, — English,  Portuguese,  and 
[French,  one  upon  another ;  with  such  determination  had  the 
one  side  attacked,  and  the  other  maintained  its  ground. 
Very  many  of  the  assailants  lay  dead  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  which  adjoined  the  breach.  The  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  mines  and  other  excavations,  and  there  covered  over 
so  as  to  be  out  of  sight,  but  so  hastily  and  slightly  that  the 
air  far  and  near  was  tainted ;  and  fires  were  kindled  in  the 
breaches  to  consume  those  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
disposed  of.  The  hospital  presented  a  more  dreadful  scene 
— ^&r  it  was  a  scene  or  human  suffering ;  friend  and.  enemy 
had  been  indiscriminaitely  carried  thither,  and  were  there 
alike  neglected ; — on  the  third  day  after  the  assault  many  of 
them  had  received  neither  surgical  assistance,  nor  fooa  of 
any  kind." 

*While  the  storm  of  war  was  bursting  upon  the  devoted 
city,  blood  flowed  freely  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
enabling  that  fortress  to  hold  out.  Aware  that  the  siege 
was  hurried  forward  with  ominous  rapidity,  Soult  deter- 
part,  and  occasioned  an  exf^osion,  which  created  so  much  confriBDii  in  ihf» 
place  as  to  produce  its  fell." — Thierry, 

*  Journal  of  Siegea» 
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mined  on  a  second  effort  to  interrupt  its  progress,  and  in  the 
bour  of  extremity  occasion  a  diversion  which  the  garrison 
might  improve,  and  trust  for  fuiai  deliverance  ta  some  of  the 
many  accidents  with  which  war  abounds. 

Lord  Wellington  now  waited  oolj  for  the  &I1  of  Pam* 
peluna  to  make  his  long  meditated  attack  on  Soult's  in> 
trenched  camps ;  but  its  garrison  having  shown  symptoms 
of  a  disposition  to  destroy  the  place,  his  Lordship  instructed 
Pon  Carlos  de  Espana^  in  the  ev^it  of  their  fulfilling  their 
threat,  to  grant  tnem  no  capitulation;  but  authorised  him^ 
without  further  orders,  to  put  to  the  sword  the  governor, 
officers,  and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  decimate  the 
troops.  This  terrible  threat  produced  the  desired  effect; 
and  on  the  31st  of  October  the  place  was  surrendered^  and 
the  garrison,  4000  strong,  marched  out  with  the  honors  of 
war.  The  conduct  oIl  the  Spaniards  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  siege,  had  been  such  aa  to  call  for  the  warm  appro- 
bation  of  Lord  Wellington.  The  extreme  severity  of  the 
weather  prevented  any  onwavd  movement  for  some  days, 
previous  to  which,  Lord  Wellington  published  a  procla- 
mation, announcing  his  determination  to  prevent  the  inha- 
bitants from  sustaining  any  injury,  if  they  remained  neutral, 
from  the  presence  of  his  troops. 

During  the  month  that  had  elapsed  since  the  French  army 
was  driven  from  the  Bidassoa,  Soult  had  been  strengthening 
his  defensive  position  in  front  of  St.  Jea^  de  Luz,  in  order 
to  resist  the  farther  advance  of  the  Allies  into  France.  The 
right  of  his  line  rested  on  the  sea.  From  thence,  an  in- 
trenched camp,  occupied  by  three  divisions,  stretched  inland 
along  the  summit  of  a  series  of  detached  heights  towards  the 
foot  of  the  Petite  la  Shone,  covering  the  vUlage  of  Uruque 
and  the  great  road  to  Bayonne.  To  the  lefb  was  another 
camp,  at  Ascain  and  Serres,  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Nivelle, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  division  and  protected  by  field- 
works.  Three  divisiona  under  Clausel  occupied  the  neights 
behind  Saone,  covering  the  road  from  Vera  to  Bayonne. 
This  camp  was  also  strongly  protected  by  redoubts^  inlarench** 
ments,  and  abattis,  and  was  covered  on  the  right  by  the 
Petite  la  Ehone.  Five  miles  to  the  left,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nivelle,  was  a  fourth  camp,  behind  Oinhone,  occupied 
by  two  divisions  under  D'Erlo%  to  cover  the  roads  to 
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BaTonne  from  the  pass  of  Maya.  The  divisioii  of  Grenera^ 
Yoj  was  on  the  Mve,  watching  the  road  from  Fampeluna  by 
To,  Etienne;  and  that  of  Greneral  Paris  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port.  Lord  Wellington  soon 
discoTered  the  defects  of  his  adversary's  position,  and 
hastened  to  take  advantage  of  them ;  and  on  the  5th  Novem- 
ber, orders  were  issued  for  the  march  of  the  different  divisions 
to  close  upon  the  left,  with  the  view  to  attack  the  enemy  on 
the  8th ;  but  the  return  of  bad  weather  delayed  the  proposed 
movements  for  several  days.  On  the  9th  December,  Greneral 
Hill  forded  the  Nive  above  Cambo,  whilst  the  6th  division 
crossed  at  Ustaritz,  and  the  Prench  were  dislodged  from, 
their  position  at  Yille  Pranque.  On  that  night  all  their 
posts  were  withdrawn  to  Bayonne,  and  on  the  10th,  the 
British  right  rested  on  the  Adour.  On  that  day,  Soult 
resumed  the  offensive,  and  issuing  out  of  Bayonne,  attacked 
the  British  left  under  Sir  John  Hope,  which  covered  St.  Jean 
de  Luz,  where  the  Allies  had  a  large  depot  of  stores.  Lord 
'Wellington  slept  on  the  Spanish  territory  for  the  last  time 
on  the  9th,  and  proceeded  on  the  10th  to  joiu  the  centre  of 
his  army,  carrying  two  redoubts  which  protected  Sarre. 
6ir  Lowry  Cole  attacked  and  carried  the  village  itself.  The 
«nemy  then  fell  back  behind  Sarre,  when  the  Allied  troops 
Attacked  them,  captured  all  their  artillerv,  and  made  prisoners 
of  an  entire  regunent.  Meanwhile  the  right  wing  of  the 
Allies  descended  from  Urdax  towards  Oiahone,  and  attacked 
the  enemy  at  that  place,  where  his  pickets  were  driven  in  by 
Picton.  Pive  strong  redoubts  defended  the  Prench  camp, 
but  the  6th  division  reserving  their  fire,  overcame  every 
obstacle,  and  drove  the  Prench  from  their  position.  This 
was  their  last  stand,  and  they  now  retreated  on  all  points. 
Pinding  that  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  heights  on 
both  banks  of  the  Nivelle,  Lord  Wellington  directed  the 
march  of  his  centre  and  right  upon  St.  Pe.  By  the  occu- 
pation of  this  post,  the  Allied  army  was  much  nearer  to 
Bayonne  than  the  Prench  right  at  Urogne.  Late  in,  the 
evening,  Soult  fell  back,  destroying  on  his  way  aU  the 
bridges  on  the  Lower  Nivelle.  The  enemy's  division  at 
Ascain  had  previously  withdrawn  from  that  place.  Sir  John 
Hope  was  on  their  trail,  as  soon  as  the  bridges  could  be 
repaired.    Marshal  Beresford  also  advanced  upon  them  from 
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St.  P6 ;  but  the  French  marshal,  deserting  the  formidable 
line  it  had  cost  him  four  months  to  fortify,  withdrew  to  the 
intrenched  camp  in  firont  of  Bayonne.  During  these  ope- 
rations he  had  lost  1400  prisoners,  and  probably  double  the 
number  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  51  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  loss  of  the  Allies  was  3000  killed  and  wounded. 

The  French  position  was  the  base  of  a  triangle,  of  which 
Bayonne  was  tne  apex,  and  the  great  roads  leading  from 
thence  to  Irun  and  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port  were  the  sides.  A 
rugged  mass  of  mountains  intervened  between  the  left  and 
centre,  but  nearly  all  the  valleys  and  communications  run- 
ning from  Spain  beyond  the  Nive,  centred  at  St.  Jean  Pied- 
de-Port,  and  were  embraced  by  the  intrenched  camp  in  front 
of  that  fortress.  To  force  Soult  from  this  position  was 
impracticable,  imtil  the  fords  of  the  Bidassoa  had  been 
sounded. 

During  the  annals  of  the  war  many  daring  operations  had 
been  conceived  and  executed,  but  among  the  boldest  the 
passage  of  the  Bidassoa  will  be  ranked.  The  plan  was  to 
carry  the  greater  La  Ehone  with  its  dependent  ndges,  cross 
the  river  by  its  lower  fords,  and  place  the  lefb  wing  of  the 
Allies  within  Prance.  Lord  Wellington,  by  forcing  this 
passage,  would  be  enabled  to  establish  himself  in  a  position 
to  menace  the  French  centre,  and  obtain  possession  of  the 
Irun  road,  as  well  as  the  harbour  of  Fuenterabia ;  and  thus 
he  would  shorten  his  communications,  and  open  another 
port  by  which  he  might  receive  supplies  from  England.  Such 
were  the  objects  of  his  attempt,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
brilliant  than  its  execution. 

The  daring  of  the  design — the  hazard  attendant  on  the 
slightest  failure — "  the  unlikelihood  that  a  commander,  hav- 
ing a  better  line  of  operations,  would  pass  such  a  river  as 
the  Bidassoa  at  its  mouth,  deceived  tne  French  general. 
Meanwhile  his  lieutenants  were  negligent.  Of  E/cille's  two 
divisions,  that  of  La  Martiniere,  now  commanded  by  General 
Boyer,  was  at  the  camp  of  Urogne,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  was  dispersed  as  usual  to  labour  at  the  works  ;  Vil- 
latte's  reserve  was  at  Ascain  and  Serres ;  the  5000  men 
composing  Maucune's  division  were  indeed  on  the  first  line, 
but  unexpectant  of  an  attack;  and  though  the  works  on  the 
Mandale  were  finished,  and  those  at  Biriatu  in  a  forward 
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fltftte,  from  the  latter  to  the  sea  they  were  scarcelj  com- 
menced. 

Nettling  could  be  more  perfect  than  Lord  Weflington's 
dispositionB.  The  tents  were  standing,  and  every  camp 
seemed  quiet.  At  last  the  hour  arrived  when  the  tide  had 
fallen  sufficiently,  and  two  heavy  columns  issued  fiimnl- 
taneously  from  their  concealment,  one  taking  the  ford 
pmnting  towards  the  heights  of  Andaya,  and  the  other 
moving  in  rapid  march  directly  against  the  French  position 
fit  Sans  Culottes.  The  astonishment  of  the  enemy  was 
great.  The  columns  crossed  the  centre  of  the  river  in 
Bfltfety ;  then  rose  a  rocket  from  the  steeple  of  Fuentarabia, 
and  the  thunder  of  iihe  guns  already  m  position  on  San 
3iarcial  answered  the  preconcerted  signal.  Another  column 
:advanced  by  "the  ford  of  Jonco ;  others  crossed  by  the  upper 
«ones ;  and  &om  the  mountain  ridges,  the  grand  movement  of 
attack  by  seven  distinct  points  was  visible ;  the  troops  above 
the  bridge  ''  plunged  at  once  into  the  fiery  contest,  and  those 
below  it  appeared  in  the  distance  like  huge  sullen  snakes 
winding  over  the  heavy  sands."* 
W  The  combats  which  followed  prove  that  to  determined 
valour  no  difficulties  are  insurmountable.  Nature  had  pro- 
vided her  strongest  means  of  defence ;  everywhere  rocks, 
and  torrents,  and  ravines,  barred  the  progress  of  the  assail- 
ants; and  if  an  easier  surface  occasionally  presented  itself, 
art  had  been  skilfully  employed  to  render  that  impracticable. 
Nothing,  howeyer,  could  stay  the  victorious  rushes  of  the 
Allies ;  and  partial  checks  seemed  only  to  act  as  stimulants 
to  more  desperate  exertions.  The  success  with  which  the 
Allied  divisions  had  held  their  own  mountain  posts  against 
the  troops  who  now  confronted  them,  told  them  what  despe- 
rate resistance  might  be  expected  in  assaulting  veteran 
soldiers,  established  on  alpine  heights,  and  fighting  on  their 
native  soil.  '^  Day  after  day,  for  more  than  a  month,  en- 
trenchment had  nsen  over  entrenchment,  covering  the  vast 
slopes  of  mountains  which  were  scarcely  accessible  from 
their  natural  steepness  and  asperity.  This  they  coidd  see, 
yet  cared  neither  for  the  growing  strength  of  the  works, 
the  height  of  the  mountains,  nor  the  breadth  of  the  river 
with  its  heavy  sands,  and  its  mighty  rushing  tide ;  all  were 

♦  Napier. 
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despised,  and  while  tbey  marched  with  this  confident  valour, 
it  was  observed  that  the  French  fought  in  defimce  of  their 
dizzj  steeps  with  far  less  fierceness  than  when,  striving 
against  insurmountable  obstacles,  they  attempted  to  storm 
the  lofty  rocks  of  Sauroren.  -Continual  defeat  had  lowered 
their  spirits,  but  the  feebleness  of  the  defence  on  this  occa- 
sion may  be  traced  to  another  cause.  It  was  a  general's, 
not  a  soldier's  batfle.  Wellington  had  with  ov^amastering 
combinations  overwhelmed  each  point  of  attack.  Taupin's 
and  Maucune's  divisions  were  each  less  than  5,000  strong; 
and  they  were  separately  assailed,  the  first  by  18,000,  the 
second  by  15)000  men ;  and  at  neither  pomt  were  Beille  and 
Claosel  able  to  bring  their  jeserves  into  action  before  the 
positions  were  won."* 

Never  had  the  Allied  troops  fought  better.  They  had 
immense  diflBiculties  to  overcome ;  but  the  oombinations  of 
their  ffeneoal  were  masterly,  and  the  subordinate  officers  led 
their  battalions  to  each  assault  with  that  brave  determination 
virhich  inspires  soldiers  with  a  confidence  that  nothing  can 
bar  their  success.  Many  displays  of  heroism  were  exhi- 
bited ;  and  there  was  one  of  ready  boldness,  which  gained 
the  good  fortune  it  deserved.  I*he  French  garrison  had 
abandoned  a  strong  field-work  which  covered  the  right  of 
the  Bayonette  ridge,  and  were  observed  by  Colonel  Colboma 
hurrying  off  in  evident  confusion.  He  galloped  forward, 
attended  by  his  own  «taff  and  a  hand^  ot  the  95th,  inter- 
cepted them  in  their  retreat,  and  desired  them  to  surrender. 
Believing  that  the  colonel  was  in  advance  of  a  force  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  the  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  and 
200  men  threw  down  their  arms,  and  were  made  prisoners 
by  a  body  not  exceeding  20.  Officers  of  every  rank  and 
age  showed  to  their  followers  an  example  of  dauntless  iatre- 
pidity.  During  these  a^rduous  days  the  checks  were  few,  and 
always  overcome  ;  and  when  a  foreign  brigade  wavered  for 
an  instant,  the  road  to  vktory  was  shown  it  by  ^a  beardless 
boy.t 

*  Kapler. 

f  When  Doiniie^«  brigade  betmyed  a  dai)gei«T]siiidedsion«4Uidd 
to  go  forward,  ''.tliere  happened  to  be  preset  an  officer  of  the  4i8rd 
regiment,  named  Haverlock,  who  bemg  attached  to  General  Alten's  staft 
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The  misconduct  of  a  few,  on  this  occasion,  sullied  tlie 
brilliancy  of  conquest ;  and.  the  same  predatory  spirit  which 
had  occasioned  such  fearful  atrocities  when  San  Sebastian 
was  carried  by  assault,  led  to  many  excesses  while  these 
splendid  operations  were  in  progress.  This  breach  of  disci- 
pline brought,  as  it  often  aid,  a  summary  punishment  on 
the  offenders;  for  many  were  found  by  the  French  in  a 
state  of  stupid  drunkenness,  and  captivity  paid  the  penalty 
of  crime.  Determined  to  correct  an  abuse,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances injurious  to  discipline  and  efficiency,  and,  if 
committed  in  a  country  which  he  wished  to  conciLiatey 
ruinous  in  the  last  degree.  Lord  "Wellington  not  only 
declared  that  offenders  should  be  punished  with  unmitigated 
severity,  but  that  those  whose  duty  required  them  to  repress 
licentiousness,  should  feel  the  full  extent  of  their  responsi- 
bility. Several  officers  who  had  witnessed  acts  of  plunder, 
and  not  made  strenuous  exertions  to  restrain  them,  were 
arrested  and  sent  home  ;*  and  the  general  order  issued  at 
Irurita  on  the  9th  of  July,  was  repeated  on  the  8th  of  Octo- 
ber at  Lesaca. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  few  remaining 
days  of  1813.    Both  armies  continued  in  quarters ;  in  the 

was  sent  to  ascertain  Giron's  progress.  His  fiery  temper  oonld  not  brook 
the  check.  He  took  off  his  hat,  he  called  upon  the  Spaniards  to  follow 
him,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  at  one  bound  cleared  the  abatis  and 
went  headlong  amongst  the  enemy.  Then  the  soldiers,  shouting  fbr 
'  JEl  chico  bianco,' — '  the  fair  hoy, — so  they  called  him,  for  he  was  very 
young  and  had  light  hair — ^with  one  shock  broke  through  the  French, 
at  this  at  the  very  moment  when  their  centre  was  flying  under  the  fire 
of  Kemp's  skirmishers  from  the  Puerto  de  Vera." — Napier. 

*  "  According  to  all  the  information  which  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  has  received,  outrages  of  all  descriptions  were  committed  by  l^e 
troops  in  presence  even  of  their  officers,  who  took  no  pains  whatever  to 
prevent  them. 

''The  Commander  of  the  Forces  has  abready  determined  that  some 
officers  so  grossly  negligent  of  theur  duty,  shall  be  sent  to  England,  that 
their  names  may  be  brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  that  his  Boyal  Highness  may  give  such  directions  respecting  them 
as  he  may  think  proper ;  as  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  is  det^mined 
not  to  command  officers  who  will  not  obey  his  ordert."— Gen.  Order, 
%th  October,  1813. 
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eamp  of  Lord  Wellington  the  fox-hounds  were  unkennelled, 
and  ne  and  his  officers  took  the  field  twice  a-week,  when  he 
associated  with  them  more  as  their  equal  than  as  their 
Commander-in-Chief. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 


The  Bttttle  of  the  Nive— Investment  of  Bayonne — ^Fimage  of  the  Adonr 
— ^BatUe  of  Orthes— Retreat  of  the  French-— Lord  Wellington's 
AdTSDoe  on  Bordeaux-— State  of  Afbirs  m  France — Battle  of  Toulouse 
and  Defeat  of  Marshal  Sonlt — Surrender  of  Bayonne. 

The  hattles  of  the  Nive  equalled  those  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
obstinacy  and  duration.  In  the  latter  the  French  marshal 
was  the  assailant ;  in  the  former  he  was  the  assailed ;  and 
though  both  in  his  attack  and  defence  he  fought  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  in  both  he  was  signally 
defeated.  In  the  Pyrenees,  the  passes  were  widely  sepa- 
rated; the  lateral  communications  indirect;  the  position 
extensive,  and  consequently  vulnerable  in  many  points.  The 
shorter  lines  of  Soult's  position  enabled  him  to  mass  troops 
together  with  rapidity,  and  the  undulating  surface  e£fectua]ly 
concealed  his  movements.  Hence  his  attacks  were  made 
with  overwhelming  numbers,  and  although  expected,  they 
could  not  be  distmctly  ascertained  until  the  heads  of  his 
columns  were  in  immediate  contact  with  the  pickets.  At 
Bayonne,  the  situations  of  WeUington  and  Soult  were  exactly 
reversed.  The  Allied  general  was  obliged  to  operate  on 
both  sides  of  a  dangerous  river,  with  bad  roads  and  long  and 
inconvenient  lines ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  to  secure 
St.  Jean  de  Luz  from  any  attempts  that  Soult  might  make 
to  gain  a  post  of  such  importance.  The  French  marshal 
had  the  advantage  of  a  fortined  camp,  a  fortress  immediately 
beside  him,  with  a  permanent  bridge  across  the  Nive,  by 
which  he  could  concentrate  on  either  bank  of  the  river. 
Among  the  generals  who  earned  extraordinary  renown  in 
these  encounters,  were  Sir  Rowland  Hill  and  Sir  John  Hope. 

It  was  a  part  of  Lord  Wellington's  general  plan  that 
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Bayonne  sbonld  be  invested  on  the  2Brd,  aecordiDg  to  the 
arrangeiDents  which  he  had  made  with  Sir  John  Hope  and 
Admiral  Penrose.  He  had  selected  the  citadel  for  hie  point 
of  attack,  and  determined  to  force  the  passage  of  i;he  Adonr, 
and  about  two  miles  and  a  half  below  the  town  to  fix  a 
bridge  upon  the  river.  At  this^point  the  Adour  is  300 
yards  broad,  and  a  bend  in  its  course  conceals  it  in  part, 
from  the  view  of  the  garrison  of  Bayonne.  The  current  is 
rapid,  and  there  is  often -a  heavy  swell,  so  that  for  pontoons 
or  open  boats  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  decked  vessels 
of  uom  thirty  to  fifty  tons.  Of  such  vessels,  caUed  chasse- 
maifees,  there  were  very  many  in  the  ports  of  St.  Jean  de  LnZy 
Passages,  and  Locoa.  These  were  collected  at  Locoa;  snA  a 
good  bridge  with  a  flexible  boom  was  ^so  prepared.  On'the 
22nd  of  February  the  flotilla  put  to  sea,  protected  hj 
Admiral  Penrose,  with  the  "  Porcupine"  frigate,  "  Syren" 
brig,  and  five  gun-boats.  On  the  23rd,  Sir  John  Kme 
marched  from  his  cantonments  to  direct  the  passage  of  the 
river.  Field-guns  were  moved  forward  to  protect  the  lamu^ 
of  the  boats.  At  the  sight  of  the  troops  the  enemy's  pit^0fe 
retired  upon  the  citadel.  Fifty  men  were  rowed  to  the  rigbt 
bank,  and  a  hawser  having  been  stretched  across  the  river, 
the  five  pontoons  were  formed  into  rafts,  and  a  detachment 
of  the  Guards  was  ferried  over.  At  this  time  only  six  oom<- 
panies  of  G-uards,  two  of  the  €Oth  Stifles,  and  a  small  party 
of  the  rocket  corps,  had  arrived  on  the  right  bank.  About 
five  o'clock,  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  the  citadel, 
1500  in  number,  attacked  the  Allied  troops,  but  were  soon 
driven  back.  The  flotilla  appeared  off  the  Adour  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  of  the  chasse-marees,  reached  the  lana  in  safety. 

The  bridge  having  been  now  complected,  and  fr«sh  troops 
and  artillery  having  passed  the  river,  the  citadel  of  Bayonne 
was  closely  invested.  The  garrison  were  labouring  at  an 
advanced  line  of  defence,  but  were  at  onee  driven  in.  The 
position  occupied  by  Soult  at  Sauveterre  was  covered  by  % 
broad  river.  Numbers,  position,  everything  was  in  his 
favour,  and  yet  was  he  compelled  to  retire  at  every  point. 

The  fortress  of  Bayonne  is  about  four  miles  from  the  sea, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Nive  and  the  Adour.  The  tovm  stands 
astride  the  former  river,  but  altoge^eir  on  the  left  bank  of 
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the  ]atter;  a  citadel,  koweyer,  occupies  tbe  crest  of  a  com- 
manding hill  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Adour,  coirering 
the  approach  on  that  side.  The  Adour  is  nowhere  fordable 
below  its  junction  with  the  Bidouze.  The  Nive  is  also  a 
broad,  Tapid  river;  and  all  the  bridges,  save  those  of 
Ba^ronne,  had  been  destroyed.  An  intrenched  camp  had 
been  established  in  advance  of  the  walls,  capable  of  protect- 
ing a  large  army.  Within  these  lines  lay  Marshal  Soult, 
with  an  army,  reduced,  it  is  true,  but  still  amounting  to 
50,000  men.  An  attack  on  such  a  body,  so  sheltered,  held 
out  but  slender  promase  of  success.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  tempt  Soult  to  abandon  so  advanti^ouB  a  posi- 
tion. Hazardous  as  was  the  undertaking.  Lord  Wellington 
perceived  that  no  farther  advance  into  Fnuice  could  be  hoped 
for  until  6oult  had  been  dislodged  from  Bayonne,  and  only 
awaited  a  change  in  the  "weather  to  make  the  attempt.  On 
the  9th  December,  the  Allied  army  passed  the  Nive,  forcing 
back  the  enemy  into  their  intrenched  camp;  and  Sir  Bowland 
Hill,  bringing  forwm-d  his  right  and  placmg  it  on  the  Adour, 
shut  the  enemy  in  between  that  river  and  the  Nive.  Hope 
and  Allen,  having  reconnoitred  the  intrenched  camp,  drove 
in  the  pickets,  and  with  the  infantry  of  the  5th  division, 
penetrated  to  the  margin  of  the  Adour  below  Bayonne. 
Boult  now  saw  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  resuming  the 
offensive;  and  before  dawn  on  the  10th,  35,000  men  were  on 
their  march  to  overwhelm  the  troops  left  to  protect  the  great 
road  to  San  Sebastian. 

Had  Sir  Bowland  Hill  been  still  a  nameless  soldier,  the 
battle  of  the  13th  would  have  established  him  at  once  as  an 
officer  of  high  pretensions.  On  the  heights  of  St.  Pierre, 
be  found  himself,  with  13,600  men,  and  14  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  in  his  front  assailed  by  seven  infantry  divisions,  mus- 
tenng  35,000  bayonets ;  in  his  rear,  threatened  by  the  corps 
of  Greneral  Paris  and  the  cavalry  under  Pierre  Soult.  Never 
did  a  general  abide  a  battle  against  greater  odds,  and  achieve 
a  bolder  victory  1 

The  thickness  of  the  morning  favoured  Soult's  order  of 
attack,  and  his  dispositions  were,  consequently,  unobserved. 
Three  infantry  divisions,  the  cavalry  of  Sparre,  and  20 
pieces  of  artillery,  marched  against  Hill's  position ;  Eoy's 
and  Marausin's  corps  aucceedcd  as  a  support ;  and  a  power- 
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ful  reserve  was  in  the  rear.  "  The  mist  hmig  heavily ;  and 
the  French  masses,  at  one  moment  quite  shrouded  in  vapour, 
at  another  dimly  seen,  or  looming  sudden  and  large  and 
dark  at  different  points,  appeared  like  thunder-clouds  gath^^> 
ing  before  the  storm.  At  half-past  eight  Soult  pushed  back 
the  British  pickets  in  the  centre,  the  sun  burst  out  at  that 
moment,  the  sparkling  fire  of  the  light  troops  spread  wide 
in  the  valley,  and  crept  up  the  hills  on  either  nank,  while 
the  bellowing  of  40  pieces  of  artillery  shook  the  banks  of 
the  Nive  and  the  Adour.  Darricau,  marching  on  the 
Erench  right,  was  directed  against  Greneral  Pringle.  D'Ar- 
magnac,  moving  on  their  left,  and  taking  Old  Mogguerre  as 
the  point  of  direction,  was  ordered  to  force  Byng's  right. 
Abbe  assailed  the  centre  at  St.  Pierre,  where  General  Stewart 
commanded ;  for  Sir  Eowland  HiU  had  taken  his  station  on 
a  commanding  mount  in  the  rear,  whence  he  could  see  the 
whole  battle  and  direct  the  movements."* 

Ashworth's  Portuguese  brigade  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
opening  attack ;  and  although  the  71st,  with  two  guns,  and 
afterwards  the  50th,  were  sent  to  their  support,  the  whole 
were  driven  back,  and  the  rest  of  the  position  won.  Under 
the  brow  of  the  height  the  92nd  were  formed.  Instantly 
General  Barnes  led  them  forward,  scattered  the  light  troops 
who  would  have  checked  him,  and  charged  and  repulsed  the 
column.  But  the  French  guns  opened — ^their  horse-artil- 
lery commenced  a  close  fire — ^a  second  column  came  forward 
with  imposing  steadiness — and  the  92nd  feU  back,  and  re- 
formed behind  the  high  ground.  Happily,  a  thick  hedge 
covered  the  front  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  wood  upon 
the  right  was  occupied  by  som,e  companies  of  their  Ca9adores 
with  a  wing  of  the  50th,  who  held  it  against  every  effort  of 
the  enemy.  The  French  had  already  put  their  grand 
column  in  march ;  and,  when  the  occurrence  might  have 
been  fatal,  two  British  colonelsf  compromised  the  safe^  of 
their  posts,  and  withdrew  their  regiments  out  of  fire! 
Hill  observed  that  Foy's  and  Maransin*s  divisions,  after 
clearing  the  deep  roaas  which  had  impeded  them,  were 
about  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Abb6,  and  therefore  the 
battle  must  be  won  or  lost  upon  a  cast.    He  quitted  the 

*  Napier. 
t  Bunbury,  of  the  drd  (Bufib),  and  Peacock,  of  the  7lBt. 
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height  where  he  had  been  posted;  halted  the  Buffs — sent 
them  a^in  into  action — and  led  back  the  Tlst  himself. 
Promptly  emplojdng  his  reserve,*  he  directed  one  brigade  of 
Le  Cor  against  D*Armanac,  and  led  the  other  in  person 
against  Abbe.  In  the  meantime,  the  wood  was  bravely 
held,  and  the  92nd  again  formed  behind  the  village  of  St. 
Pierre,  and  again  came  on  to  dare  a  combat  with  a  column 
in  numbers  five  times  its  superior.  But,  strange  to  say, 
the  challenge  was  declined.  A  mounted  officer  who  headed 
the  enemy,  waved  his  sword,  and  turned  the  French  about ; 
there  was  no  pursuit ;  and  the  column  retired  across  the 
valley,  and  resumed  the  position  from  which  it  had  origiuaUy 

advanced.t 

It  was  noon — ^the  assault  upon  the  Allied  position  had 
failed  on  every  point — Pringle  had  driven  back  Soult's 
right  wing — Buchan  had  repulsed  the  left ;  but  still  there 
were  enough  troops  disposable  to  have  enabled  Soult  to 
have  massed  them  in  a  column,  sufficiently  strong  to  force 
the  Allied  centre.  Hill,  consequently,  reinforced  it  with 
the  57th — ^the  6th  division,  which  had  been  despatched  by 
Lord  Wellington  to  his  assistance,  now  topped  the  height 

*  **  From  the  oommanding  mount  on  which  he  stood,  he  saw  at  onoe 
that  the  misoondnct  of  the  two  colonels  wonld  cause  the  loss  of  his  posi- 
tion  more  sorely  than  any  direct  attadc  upon  it ;  and  with  a  promptness 
and  decision  truly  military,  he  descended  at  once  to  the  spot,  playing  the 
soldier  as  well  as  the  general,  rallying  the  Tlst,  and  leading  the  reserve 
himself;  trusting  meanwhile  with  a  noble  and  well-placed  confidence  to 
the  courage  of  the  92nd  and  the  50th  to  sustain  the  fight  at  St.  Pierre. 
He  knew,  indeed,  that  the  6th  division  was  then  close  at  hand,  and  that 
the  battle  might  be  fought  over  again ;  but,  like  a  thorough  soldier,  he 
was  resolved  to  win  his  own  fight  with  his  own  troops  if  he  could.  And 
he  did  so  after  a  manner  that  in  less  eventful  times  would  have  rendered 
bim  the  hero  of  a  nation.'' — Napier, 

t  '*  How  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  British  generals,  two  of 
whom,  and  nearly  all  their  staff,  fell  at  this  point,  resolute  not  to  yield  a 
step  at  such  a  oitical  period ;  how  desperately  did  the  50th  and  the 
Portuguese  fight,  to  give  time  for  the  92nd  to  rally  and  re-form  behind 
St.  Pierre ;  how  gloriously  did  that  regiment  come  forth  again  to  charge, 
with  their  colours  flying  and  their  national  music  playing,  as  if  going  to 
a  review!  This  was  to  understand  war.  The  man  who  in  that  moment, 
and  immediately  after  a  repulse,  thought  of  such  military  pomp,  was  by 
nature  a  soldier," — Napier, 
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behind — tbe  iibh  division,  with  Lord  Wellington  in  person, 
presently  appeared — ^part  of  the  3rd  division  succeeded  it,  and 
the  7th  were  coming  on  in  rapid  march.  But  the  crisis  of 
the  day  had  passed ;  and  the  fresh  divisions  arrived  upon 
the  ground  only  to  witness  the  glory  of  their  braye  oo!npa«> 
nions.  Buchan  was  driving  D'Armanac's  division  from 
the  ridge  which  it  had  previously  carried — Byng  clearing 
another  rising  ground  of  the  enemy  —  the  high  road  wa» 
vigorously  attacked  by  the  oentre^-and  the  French  were 
everywhere  deforced,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  captured*. 
Immediately,  Lord  Wellington^  after  congratulating  Sir 
Bowland  upon  his  success,  ordered  a  general  advance;  and 
until  night  closed,  the  retiring  columns  were  vigorously- 
pursued  and  sustained  a  heavy  loss.  Darkness,  and  very- 
difficult  ground,  lessened  the  casualties  which  must  have 
been  otherwise  enormous ;  and  Soult,  after  taking  Foy's 
division  across  the  Adour,  sent  two  to  Marsac,  and  left 
Count  Drouet  in  front  of  Mousseroles. 

The  action  of  St.  Pierre  lasted  but  a  few  hours ;  and  on 
a  space  not  exceeding  a  square  mile,  five  thousand  men 
were  lying,  killed  and  wounded.  When  Lord  Wellington 
rode  up,  one  rapid  glance  across  the  battle-field  told  how 
furiousiy  the  attack  had  been  made,  and  with  what  st^n 
bravery  it  had  been  repelled  on  every  point ;  and  seizing 
his  heutenant's  hand,  he  exclaimed,  while  bia  eyes  sparkled 
with  delight :  '^My  dear  Hill,  the  day's  your  own!"'  Never 
was  a  compliment  more  happily  paid  to  skill  and  courage* 
It  was  delivered  upon  a  field  heaped  with  the  corpses  of 
the  beaten  enemy — ^the  columns  oi  attack  were  seen  reced- 
ing from  a  last  effort,  as  vainly  made,  and  as  bloodily 
repulsed,  as  those  desperate  trials  with  which  Soult  through- 
out the  day  had  hoped  to  shake  the  enduring  valour  of  tfaa 
i  Allies;  and,  prouder  honour  I  it  issued  from  the  lips  of 
i  him  on  whose  breach  the  &to  of  battles  hung,  and  whose 
footsteps  victory  had  attended.  The  insubordination  of 
some  of  the  Spanish  troops  had  been  so  outn^eous,  that 
Lord  Wellington  had  been  compelled  to  send  25,000  of 
them  to  the  rear,  much  as  their  services  were  needed,  and 
to  keep  MuriUo's  corps  under  arms.  The  decimon  of  the 
Bntish  eeneral  produced  a  salutary  effect.  But  the  diaaffe^ 
Hon  had  not  been  confined  to  the  Spanish  soldienk     Th# 
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pepulation  of  Valde  Bftygorj  ap|)eared  in  arms  against  their 
deienders;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Comman&r-in>Chief 
had  published  a  proclamation,  threatening  to  hang  as  ban- 
ditti ail  that  he  found  in  arms  against  lus  troops,  that  the 
nuisance  was  abated. 

Having  left  Bayonne  closelj  invested,  and  made  so  strong* 
a  demonstration  upon  the  front  of  Soult's  line  as  to  engage 
almost  entirely  his  attention,  Sir  Bowland  Hill  crossed  the 
Gave  d'Oberon  at  Yillenave  and  turned  his  left,  a  move- 
ment  which  induced  the  French  Commander-in-Chief  te 
transfer  his  head-quarters  to  Orthes.  Other  divisions  of 
the  English  army  having  followed  Hill,  Lord  Wellington 
determined  to  attack  the  new  position  of  Soult  at  Orthez. 

At  this  place  Soult  had  collected  all  his  disposable  forces^ 
with  the  determination  to  make  a  firm  stand.  His  position 
was  exceedingly  strong.  His  left,  commanded  by  Clausel, 
occupied  Orthez,  which  is  situated  on  the  side  of  an  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  G«ve.  His  centre,  under  D'Erlon, 
was  thrown  back  along  the  crest  of  a  range  of  heights  over- 
looking the  road  to  Dan ;  whilst  his  right,  commanded  bj 
Seille,  was  posted  on  a  hiU  towards  the  village  of  St.  Boes* 
A  reserve,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Harispe  and  Yillattey 
occupied  an  dlevated  plateau  astride  the  roads  to  St.  Pan 
and  St.  Sever.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more 
advantageous  position  than  that  occupied  by  the  enem^. 

The  left  wing  of  the  Allies  commenced  the  battle  seriously 
aibout  nine  o'clock  on  the  27th  February,  although  from  day- 
light a  partial  fusilade  had  been  kept  up  between  the  light 
troops,  oecasionally  varied  by  the  deeper  booming  of  artil- 
lery. While  the  3rd  and  6th  divisions  carried  the  lower 
grounds  against  which  they  had  been  directed,  the  4th  had 
won  the  village  of  St.  Boes,  and  endeavoured  by  desperate 
£ghting,  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  open  ground  behind  it. 

"  Five  times,  breaking  through  the  scattered  houses,  did 
Soss  carry  his  battle  into  the  wider  space  beyond ;  yet,  ever 
as  his  troops  issued  forth,  the  French  guns  from  the  open 
hill  smote  them  in  front,  and  the  reserved  battery  on  the 
Dax  road  swept  through  them  with  grape  from  flank  to 
£ank.  And  then  Taupin's  supporting  masses  rushed  for- 
wards with  a  wasting  fire,  and  lapping  the  flanks  with  skir- 
Biishers,  which  poured  along  the  ravines  on  either  haad^ 
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forqed'the  shattered  columns  back  into  the  village.  It  was 
in  vain  that,  with  desperate  valour,  the  Allies,  time  after 
time,  broke  through  the  narrow  way,  and  struggled  to  spread 
a  front  beyond.  Ross  fell  dangerously  wounded ;  and  Tau- 
pin,  whose  troops  were  clustered  thickly,  and  well  supported, 
ciefiedtheir  utmost  efforts.  JNor  was  Soult  less  happy  on 
the  other. side.  The  nature  of  the  ground  would  not  per- 
mit the  3rd  and  6th  divisions  to  engage  many  men  at  once, 
so  that  no  process  was  made ;  and  one  small  detachment 
which  Picton  extended  to  his  left,  having  made  an  attempt 
to  gain  the  smaller  tongue  jutting  out  from  the  centre  hOl, 
was  suddenly  charged,. as  it  neared  the  summit,  by  Foy, 
and  driven  down  again  in  confusion,  losing  several  hundred 
prisoners."* 

.  Finding  that  the  left  attack  'had  not  succeeded,  Lord 
Wellington  detached  a  Ca^addre  battalion  to  clear  Boss's 
right  flank  from  the  skirmishers  that  had  annoyed  it.  But 
the  Portuguese  brigade  was  already  broken  and  driven  back, 
and  the  village  cleared  of  the  British  troops,  and  again  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy.  On  every  side  the  attack  had  failed  ; 
for  beyond  a  given  point  the  assai^iants  had  never  been  able 
to  advance — and  now,  disordered  and  repulsed,  nothing 
appeared  wanting  but  for  the  French  marshal  to  push  for- 
ward his  reserves,  and  seize  a  decisive*  victory .t 

But  the  lion  was  in  his  path.  Wellington  had  galloped 
forward  to  direct  the  movements  of  his  left  wing  personally ; 
and  now,  in  the  thickest  of  the  fire,  he  suddenly  changed" 
the  plan. of  attack;  and  with  that  rapidity  of  conception, 
which  with  him  had  turned  the  fortunes  of  so  manv  fields, 
he  instantly  changed  his  dispositions.  .  Directing  Walker's 
division  (the  7th)  and  Barnard's  light  brigade  against  the 
left  of  the  height,  where  the  French  right  united  with  the 

'  *  Napier, 
f  "  As  this  happened  at  the  moment  when  the  detachment  on  Picton's 
left  was  iepi:d8ed,  victory  seemed  to  declare  for  the  French ;  and  Soultj 
conspicuous  on  a  commanding  open  hill,  the  knot  of  all  his  comhinations, 
seeing  his  enemies  thus  hroken  and  thrown  hackwards  on  each  side,  put 
all  his  reserves  in  movement  to  complete  the  success.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  exultation  of  the  moment  he  smote  his  thigh,  exclaiming,  *  At  last  1 
leave  him!*  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  was  no  vainglorioos  speech  : 
f^r  the  moment  he  was  most  dangerous."— Copter. 
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centre,  he  supported  their  attack  hj  an  advance  of  the  8rd 
and  6th  divisions,  which  had  preyiously  remained  unen- 
gaged, until  Beresford's  operations  should  be  demonstrated. 
In  a  moment,  "  the  face  of  the  battle  was  changed."     The 
furious  assault  of  the  light  brigade  bore  down  resistance, 
and  gained  the  crest  of  the  hiU.    The  52nd  pressed  right 
against  a  French  battalion  which  connected  the  divisions 
of  Pov  and  D'Armanac,  and  at   the  same  time  Picton 
and  Clinton  were  moving  on  their  flank.     On  both  sides 
the  musketry  was  close  and  destructive.     Two  fi;eneral89 
Bechand   and    Eoy,    were    carried    from    the    field ;    and 
troops,    so   lately    confident  of   victory,  as  suddenly  be- 
came  shaken    and  discouraged.    Indeed,    the  storm  had 
so  strangely  burst  from  an  unexpected  quarter  —  for  the 
march  of  the  52nd  had  been  hardljr  perceived  save  by  the 
skirmishers — ^that  the  enemy  "  got  into  confusion,  and  the 
disorder  spreading  to  EeiUe's  wing,  he  also  was  forced  to 
fall  back  and  take  a  new  position  to  restore  his  line  of 
battle.    The  narrow  pass  behind  St.  Boes  was  thus  opened, 
and  "Wellington,  seizing  the  critical  moment,  thrust  the  4th 
md  7th   divisions,  Vivian's  cavalry,  and  two  batteries  of 
irtiUery  through,  and  spread  a  front  beyond."* 

Instantly  D'Armanac's  position  was  crowned  by  a  British 
►attery,  whose  fire  swept  through  the  columns  exposed  to 
heir  cannonade,  and  rent  these  heavy  masses  into  pieces, 
n  vain  the  French  cavalry  charged  the  English  guns.  The 
re  of  the  42nd  repulsed  them — ^the  3rd  division  fought 
itb  its  customary  determination — IngHs's  brigade  charged 
ith  the  bayonet ;  and  Soult,  seeing  the  ground  was  not  to 
B  recoverea,  commenced  an  orderly  retreat,  although  but  a 
rief  space  before,  his  movements  had  indicated  the  advance 
lat  leads  to  victory. 

How  rapidly  the  fortunes  of  a  battle  alter !  Immediately 
ter  he  had  changed  his  dispositions  for  attack.  Lord  Wel- 
igton  ordered  Hill's  corps  to  force  the  bridge  of  Orthez, — 
L  order  that  was  promptly  executed.  Comprehending  in  a 
3inent  how  matters  went.  Hill,  when  he  crossed  the  G-ave, 
Lshed  rapidly  forward  by  a  parallel  ridge  to  that  by  which 
ult  must  retire  his  beaten  army  to  Sault  de  Navailles. 
le  ^French  retreat  had  already  commenced,  and  nothing 

X 
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could  be  more  soldierlj-  than  the  steadiness  with  which  it 
was  conducted,  as  the  whole  corps  tTarmie  fell  back  bj 
echelons  of  divisions,  each  covering  the  movements  of  the 
other,  and  holding  by  turns  the  different  positions  which 
the  ground  they  crossed  presented.  **  In  this  manner  the 
French  yielded,  step  by  step,  and  without  con^ion,  the 
Allies  a<mneing  with  an  incessant  deafening  musketry  and 
cannonade,  yet  losing  many  men,  especially  on  the  right, 
where  the  Brd  division  was  very  strongly  opposed.  How- 
ever, 16  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  at  Baiespice  by  Hill 
became  more  immment,  the  retrograde  movements  were 
more  hurried  and  confused :  Hill  seeing  this,  quickmed  his 
pace,  until  at  last  both  sides  began  to  run  violently,  and  so 
many  men  breke  from  the  French  rai^s,  making  across  the 
fields  towards  the  fords,  and  such  a  rush  was  necessarily 
made  by  the  rest  to  gain  the  bridge  of  Sault  de  Navailles, 
that  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  scattered  bonds. 
Sir  Staplefcon  Cotton  then  breaking  through,  with  Lord 
Edward  Somerset's  hussars,  a  small  covering  body  opposed 
to  him  by  Harispe,  sabred  200  or  300  men ;  and  the  7th 
hussars  cut  off  about  2000,  who  l^rew  down  their  arms  in 
an  enclosed  field;  yet,  some  con^sion  or  mismanagement 
occurring,  the  greatest  part,  recovering  their  weapons, 
escaped,  and  the  pursuit  ceased  at  the  Luy  of  Beam."* 

Never  did  a* beaten  army  escape  the  worst  consequences 
of  a  derovte  more  narrowly.  Had  the  British  cavalry  been 
enabled  to  get  forward  with  more  celerity,  a  large  portion  of 
the  French  infantry  must  have  been  imavoidably  cut  off. 
To  another  circumstance,  also,  the  comparatively  low  amount 
of  the  French  casualties  may  be  attributed.  A  defeat, 
complete  as  that  of  Ort^ez,  would  have  most  probably 
entailed  upon  the  vanquished  army  a  terrible  disaster,  had 
not  Lord  Wellington  been  prevented  from  following  up  his 
success,  and  pressing  his  advantages  by  perscmal  cSrection. 
At  the  very  mfoment  when  the  confusion  in  the  enemy's 
ranks  was  increasing,  a.  spent  shot  struck  the  pommel  of  his 
sword,  and  caused  a  painful  contusion.  'Lord  Wellington 
with  difficult^r  kept  his  saddle,  and  an  intersected  country, 
which  other^^'ise  he  would  have  crossed  at  speed,  was  there- 
fore slowly  traversed.    Had  he  been  ailowea  to  ui^e  it  on, 

•  Napier. 
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the  pursuit  would  bare  been  ardentl j  and  successfully  con- 
tinued ;  but  it  eeased  at  Sault  de  Navailles,  and  night  closed 
upon  the  victors  and  the  ranquished. 

The  losses  sustained  on  both  sides  were  considerable.  -On 
the  part  of  the  Allies  thej.fdl  upon  the  Anglo- Portuguese 
alone,  for  no  Spanish  troops  took  share  in  these  sanguinary 
and  brilliant  operations.  The  casualties  of  the  enemy  were, 
howerer,  immensely  greater.  Besides  six  guns,  Soult  lost 
.  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  at  least  5000  men,  exclu- 
sive of  thousands  of  conscripts,  who  flung  away  their  arms, 
and  disbanded  themselves  the  moment  the  rout  began. 
This  will  account  for  the  high  estimate  to  which  the  French 
casualties  were  raised  even  by  themselves;  the  total  loss 
having  been  variously  stated, — by  aome  writers  at  10,000, 
by  others  at  14,000, — ^an  immense  number  in  a  single  action 
to  be  thus  placed  hor^de- combat.  During  the  night  the 
>beaten  army  fell  back  to  Hagetman,  was  joined  tha*e  by  the 
garrison  of  Dax  with  two  conscript  battalions,  and,  halting 
behind  .the  Adour,  took  a  position  at  St.  Sever.  This, 
however,  was  abandoned  on  the  a|>proach  of  the  Allied 
centre ;  and  the  French  divisions  continued  their  retreat  to 
Agen,*  breaking  down  the  bridges  in  their  rear.  The  pur- 
suit was  as  rapidly  continued  by  the  Allies,  as  bad  roads 
and  bad  weather  would  permit. 

The  easterly  line  chosen  by  the  French  .marshal  for  his 
Tetreat,  had  lefc  the  Bordeaux  road  uncovered,  and  thus 
enabled  Beresford,  with  the  light  division  and  Vivian's 
cavalry,  to  reach  Mont  de  Marsaux,  where  he  captured  an 
immense  magazine,  while  the  centre  moved  on  Cazeres,  and 
the  right  -marched  on  Aire.  Early  on  the  2nd  of  March. 
.Bill  found  himself  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
strongly  posted  on  a  riage  of  hills  half  a  league  in  firont 
of  the  town,  with  their  right  resting  on  the  Adour.  He 
attacked  them  instantly.  The  2nd'  division  advanced  by  the 
principal  road,  and  a  Portuguese  brigade  ascended  the 
heighte  to  their  left.  The  columns  were  commanded  by  Sir 
'Wilham  Stewart,  and  the  Portugufise  by  General- da  Costa. 
The  2nd  division,  in  spite  of  the  strength  of  .the  position, 
carried  their  .point.     The  .Portuguese,  althou^  they  got 

*  Agen.  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gkuronii^,  midway  between  the  dlaes 
of  Bordeaax  aad  Toolaaae. 
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possession  of  the  heights  for  a  short  time,  were  eventually 
driven  back ;  but  the  brigade  of  General  Byng,  which  haia 
been  hitherto  in  reserve,  now  came  forward,  and  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day.  The  French,  abandoning  the  position  and 
the  town,  hastily  crossed  the  Adour  in  great  disorder,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  town  of  Pau. 

Soult  now  conducted  his  army  up  the  Adour,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  March  had  again  collected  aU.  his  forces  at  Plaisance, 
Maderan,  and  Maubourget,  expecting  that  Wellingtofn 
would  follow  him;  but  the  British  Commander-in-Chief 
finding  the  road  to  Bordeaux  open,  instantly  directed  his 
left  wing  on  that  important  city,  thus  carrying  the  war 
into  the  very  heart  of  Prance.  Marshal  Beresford,  with 
the  4th  and  7th  divisions,  and  Vivian's  light  cavalry,  were 
accordingly  ordered  to  take  possession  of  that  city.  The 
attachment  of  the  people  of  Bordeaux  to  the  Bourbons  wab 
well  known ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  d' Angouleme  at 
St.  Lean  de  Luz  two  months  previously,  had  created  a 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  legitimate  Boyal  Family ;  but 
it  was  no  part  of  Lord  Wellington's  object  at  this  juncture 
to  mix  himself  up  with  politics ;  and  he,  therefore,  enjoined 
the  officers  to  whom  he  had  deputed  the  duty  of  occupying 
Bourdeaux,  to  take  no  part  in  any  public  demonstrations  in 
their  favour.  The  congress  at  Chatillon  was  still  sitting, 
and  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  yet  to  be  decided.  In 
the  face  of  a  league  against  him,  offensive  and  defensive,  for 
twenty  years,  pledging  each  party  to  keep  on  foot  an  army 
of  150,000  men.  Napoleon  had  the  modesty  to  demand 
of  the  congress  the  following  terms: — He  required  for 
himself  the  whole  line  of  the  Rhine,  a  great  part  of  that  of 
the  Waal,  and  the  fortress  of  Nimeguen — ^Italy,  including 
Venice,  for  his  son-in-law  Eugene  Beauharnois :  indemnities 
for  that  prince,  as  having  been  Grand  Duke  of  Frankfort ; 
for  Jerome,  on  the  score  of  his  kingdom  of  Westphalia ;  for 
Louis,  as  G-rand  Duke  of  Berg;  and  for  Joseph,  not  indeed  in 
compensation  for  Spain,  but  for  Naples ;  from  whence  Bonar 
parte  himself  had  removed  him  to  Madrid !  These  demands 
were  at  once  rejected,  and  the  congress  was  dissolved. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  Beresford  marched  on  Langou ;  and 
on  his  route  he  was  joined  by  Vandeleur's  cavalry  brigade, 
thus  increasing  his  corps  to  12,000  men.     On  the  12th  be 
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eotered  the  city  unopposed,  Comudet,  the  imperial  commis- 
sioner, having  nrst  burned  some  ships  upon  the  stocks,  and 
L'Huillier,  the  commandant,  crossing  the  river  with  his  gar- 
rison, and  occupying  some  strong  posts  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  Garonne,  together  with  the  fortress  of  Blaye.  On 
entering  Bordeaux,  Marshal  Beresford  was  joyfully  received 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  mayor  and  municipality  were  in 
attendance  to  bid  him  welcome,  and  the  tricoloured  flag 
gave  place  to  the  white  banner  of  the  royalists.  On  the 
same  afternoon  the  Due  d'  Angoul^me  made  his  entry,  and 
Louis  XYIII.  was  immediately  proclaimed  with  the  cus- 
tomary formaUties. 

While  these  occurrences  took  place,  Lord  Wellington  and 
Soult  remained  in  mutual  observation,  each,  as  after-events 
proved,  in  ignorance  of  the  other's  force.  The  marshal  was 
.  not  aware  that  Wellington  had  detached  a  corps  to  Bor- 
deaux, while  the  Allied  commander  received  assurances  that 
Soult  had  been  largely  reinforced.  The  loss  of  his  maga- 
zines, when  Beresford^s  absence  was  discovered,  prevented 
the  Erench  marshal  from  taking  the  offensive  at  once  ;  and 
on  the  13th,  Ereire's  Spanish  corps,  amounting  to  8000 
men,  with  Ponsonby's  heavy  dragoons,  strengthened  Lord 
Wellington's  army  and  fully  restored  the  numerical  balance ; 
at  the  same  time  Beresford,  with  Vivian's  light  cavalry  and 
the  4th  division,  was  recalled  from  Bordeaux,  leaving  the 
occupation  of  the  city  to  the  7th  division  and  Yandeleur's 
brigade,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Dalhousie. 

During  this  state  of  things  in  the  south  of  Prance,  Napo- 
leon, with  all  the  troops  he  could  command,  was  defending 
the  approaches  to  his  capital  with  a  degree  of  vigour  and 
ability  that  even  in  his  most  fortunate  campaigns  he  had 
never  exceeded.  Already  had  the  Allies  penetrated  to  Laon, 
and  had  for  a  time,  at  least,  occupied  Soissons.  1,000,000 
men,  armed  by  the  resentment  of  all  Europe,  had  been 
collected,  and  the  limits  of  the  Emperor's  circle  were 
diminishing  every  day.  "  Wellington,  (says  Lamartine) 
bad  descended  from  the  Pyrenees  on  the  South  with 
the  best  troops  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  armies  of  Mar- 
flhal  Soult  and  Marsnal  Suchet  had  retired  rapidly  on  Erance 
to  defend  their  native  soil  against  the  invasion  of  two  long 
provoked  nations.     Bubna  and  Bellegarde,  two  Austrian 
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generals,  at  the  head  of  100,000 'men,  held  Prince  Hugeiie, 
^Napoleon's  viceroy,  in  check  on  the  Miianea©  territory,  and 
crossed  the  Alps  to  dehouch  at  Lyon»  by  the  gor^^  of 
Savoy.  Bemadotte,  tlie  modem  Coriolanus,  had  sold  him- 
self to  the  Coahtion,  at  the  price  of  the  crown  of.  Swiedcn. 
Against  Belgium  and  the  BJiine,  he  condiicted,  under  our 
jBag,  120,000  men,  consisting  of  all  the  second-rate  nstions  of 
the  North.  Prince  Schwartzenburg,  generalissimo  of  the  Coar- 
lition,  and  Bliicher  the  Prussian  general,  crossed  the  Rhine 
on  the  31st  of  December,  and  directed  about  200,000  men 
of  all  nations  to  the  foot  of  the  Vosges.  Four  oolumnB,  of 
400,000  combatants,  penetrated  Gremiany  by  fonr  roads,  to 
recruit,  with  inexhaustible  reinforcements,  the  van  of  the 
armies  already  entered  upon  the  soil  of  Prance.  The  Sove- 
reigns themselves  (the  Emperors  of  Eussia  and  Austria, 
and  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  of  Sweden)  marched  with 
their  troops  against  these  masses  recrnited  by  patriotiBm. 
iNapoleon  could  only  bring  against  them  the  exhausted  and 
broken-up  remains- of  his  once  splendid  armies.'*  The  march 
of  Lord  Wellington  on  Bordeaux,  and  the  revukion  of  public 
feeling  in  that  neighbourhood  at  such  a  juncture,  must  hava 
added  deeply  to  the  mortification  of  the  moment.  The  tini& 
for  blustering  proclamations  and  lying  bulletins- had  passed, 
and  Soult's  addresses-  to  his  army  produced  little-  effect, 
beyond  that  of  betraying  his  own  disappointment  and 
rancour. 

In  recurring  to  the  opCTations-of  the  m»in  armies  of  the 
contending  parties-  in  the  South,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to 
remind  the  reader,  that  on  retreating  from  St.  Sever,  the 
Prench  army  had,  in  the  first  instance,  taken  1^  road  to 
Agen  (a  town:  on  the  right  hand  of  the  GFaronne,  between 
Bordeaux  and  Toulouse),  as  if  undecided  whetherto  abandon 
the  fbrmer  city,  or  to  give  up  the  support  aflfbrdfed  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  chance  of  effecting  a  junction  with  Suchet. 
The  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  Allied  troops,  oecasioned  by 
the  necessary  operation  of  destroying  the  bridges  in  their  rear, 
afforded  Soult  the  opportunity^  and  probably  suggested  the 
idea,  of  throwing  his  army  once  more  upon  the  intersected 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  P3rrenees ;  deeming  that  he  might 
more  readily  save  Bordeaux  by  such  a  course,  than  by  a 
direct  movement  to  cover  that  city,  or  the  half-measure  he 
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seems  to  have  first  Tesolyed  on,  of  retiring  upon  Agen.  It- 
was  but  a.ckaice  of  evils.  Doubling  back  his  uMirch,  there- 
fore, to  the  south,  and  hastening  it  to  avoid  being  cut  off  by 
Hill's  corps  at  Aire,  he  withdrew  from  Lord  Wellington's 
front  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  expecting  thereby 
to  prevent  him  from  detaching  a  coipa  to  Bordeaux.  In 
this  expectation  it  will  have  been  seen  that  he  waa  disap« 
pointed.  The  AUies  followed  him  closely  from  position  to 
position,  and  on  the  19th  ho  had  collected  his>  v^hole  army  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Adour,  hialeft  resting  on  Tarbea  and  hia* 
right  extending  in  the  direction  of  Batastens.  On  the  20th 
Lord  Wellington  directed  Sir  Sowland  Hill  and  the  3rd 
division,  to  advance  again  upon  his  front,  whilst  Sir  Harry 
Clinton,  with  the  6th  diviaion,  supported  by  two  brigades, 
should  cross  the  Adour  near  Vic,  and  turn  hi»  right,  a  feat 
which  was  satisfactorily  aoeo»plished.  The  enemy  werer 
driven  back  at  all  points^  aaod  in  the  night  retired  ta 
St.  Guandens,  on  Toulouse,,  which  they  entered  on  the  24th^ 
The  Allies,  impeded  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  en- 
cumbered ]yy  a  pontoon-train,  did  not  arrive  before  Toulousok 
until  the  27th.  Here  Soult  had  collected  every  disposable! 
soldier,  and  occupied  a  position,  the  local  advantages  of 
which  he  hadoareuilly  unproved  by  fortifying  the  approached 
with  skill,  and  constructing  upon  it  redoubts  of  considerable 
strength.  On  the  28th,  Lord  Wellington  proceeded  to  lay 
down  his  pontoon^bridge ;  but  the  water' a  surface,  increased 
by  the  recent  floods,  was  found  too  extensive  to  be  cova:<ed 
by  the  pontoons.  This  failui^  dicited  from  a  staff-offioej^ 
the  remark,  that  until  l^e  river  fell  a.  passage  would  not 
ba  effected^  Lord  Wellington  replied  immediately,  ift  % 
tone  of  strong  decision : — ^^  If  it  will  nofe  do  one  way,  wq 
must  try  another,  for  I  never  in  my  life  gfl^e  up  anything  I 
once  underto<^." 

On  the  31st  the  pontoons  w^e  laid  down,  aa^lHill  croosed 
the  Garonne ;  but,  &om  the  state  of  the  roads,  it  was  fouoii 
impassible  to  reach  Toulouse  in  that  dii3e(^ion ;  and  eonse^ 
qjoently  the  right  wipg  oountermarched  and  recrossed  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  A  better  situation  was  found,  fov 
laying  the  bridge,  and  on  the  4th  of  April  it  was  removed, 
and  thrown  across  a  bend  of  the  Garonne,  haU'  a  league  above 
(xrenade.    Beresfbrd.  orosaed  iiniQediately>  with  the  ^h  md 
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6tb  diyisions  and  a  cayalry  briffiide ;  but  a  sudden  rismg  of 
the  river  prevented  the  light  divisions  and  Ereire's  Spani- 
ards &om  following,  for  the  pontoons  were  obliged  to  be 
taken  up,  to  prevent  their  being  swept  away  by  the  flood,  fuad, 
consequently,  Beresford's  position  was  isolated,  and  open  to 
an  overwhelming  attack.  Soult,  however,  did  not  avail  bimaelf 
of  the  advantage  that  accident  had  placed  in  his  way;  and 
on  the  8th,  the  flood  had  sufficiently  abated  to  allow  the 
bridge  to  be  replaced,  and  Ereire  crossed  and  joined  Beres- 
ford.  On  the  9th  the  pontoons  were  carried  up  the  stream 
to  Ausonne,  and  on  the  10th,  the  3rd  and  light  divisions 
passed  the  river  at  daylight,  and  Lord  WeUic^g^ton  formed 
nis  division  for  the  attack. 

The  to^-n  of  Toulouse  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  and  the  G-aronne.  On  the  left  of  that 
river,  the  suburb,  which  the  enemy  had  fortified  with  strong 
field-works  in  front  of  the  old  widl,  formed  a  good  tits-de- 
font.  They  had  likewise  a  tite-de-pant  at  each  bridge  of  the 
canal,  which  was  besides  defended  by  the  fire,  in  some  places 
of  musketry,  and  in  all  of  artillery,  from  the  wall  of  the 
town.  Beyond  the  canal  to  the  eastward,  and  between  that 
and  the  river  Ers  is  a  height  which  extends  as  far  as  Men- 
traudran,  and  over  which  pass  all  the  approaches  to  the 
canal  and  town  from  the  eastward,  which  it  defended.  In 
addition  to  the  t^tes-de-pont,  the  enemy  had  fortified  this 
height  with  five  redoubts,  connected  by  lines  of  entrench- 
ment, and  had  with  extraordinary  diHgence  made  every 
preparation  for  defence.  They  had  destroyed  all  the  bridges 
over  the  Ers,  by  which  the  right  of  their  position  could  be 
approached.  The  roads  from  Arriege  to  Toulouse  being  im- 
practicable,  no  alternative  presented  itself  but  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  this  formidable  position. 

No  sooner  did  Lord  Wellington  arrive  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Garonne  than  he  directed  a  general  movement  of  the 
army  towards  the  Ers,  when  the  18th  Hussars,  led  by  Colo- 
nel Vivian,  made  a  most  gallant  attack  on  a  superior  body 
of  the  enemy's  cavalrjr,  commanded  by  Pierre  Soult,  and 
drove  it  across  the  nver,  with  the  loss  of  100  prisoners. 
The  passage  of  the  Ers  was  thus  secured,  and  his  Ijordship's 
meditated  operations  against  Mount  Calvinet  importantly 
facilitated.    The  necessity  for  removing  the  pontoon-bridge 
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higher  up  the  Qtiroime,  however,  compelled  Lord  Welling- 
ton to  postpone  his  attack  on  the  enemy  until  the  10th,  on 
the  moniing  of  which  day  the  light  division  also  crossed  to 
the  right  bank,  leaving  only  the  2nd  British  and  General  Le 
Cor's  Portuguese  divisions,  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry  under 
Sir  Bowland  Hill,  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works,  covering 
the  &ttbourg  of  St.  Cyprien.    The  heights  on  the  left  of  the 
enemy's  position,  called  La  Pujade,  were  guarded  by  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  having  in  their  front  a  Brigade  of  norse. 
Those  of  Mount  Calvinet  on  the  right  centre  were  occupied 
by  one  division  of  infantry,  and  those  of  Montaudran  on 
the  extreme  right,  were  held  by  one  brigade  of  infantry,  with 
a  strong  body  of  cavalry  in  their  front,  on  the  road  to  Bordes. 
Heavy  columns  of  reserve  were  posted  on  the  rear  of  the 
heights.    The  canal,  ft'om  the  rear  of  the  La  Pujade  to  its 
junction  with  the  Garonne,  was  guarded  by  strong  bodies  of 
infantry.    The  suburbs  of  St.  Cyprien  were  occupied  by  a 
division ;  that  of  St.  Etienne,  on  the  eastern  side,  by  another; 
and  various  posts  in  the  fauxbourgs,  and  on  the  walls,  were 
defended  by  reserve  conscripts,  and  national  guards. 

Marshal  Beresford  opened  the  battle  by  crossing  the 
bridge  of  Orcade,  and  carrying  the  village  of  Montblanc. 
He  then  marched  up  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Ers  in  three 
open  columns,  in  the  most  perfect  order.  When  he  had 
arrived  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy's  position,  he 
formed  his  lines  of  attack,  and  advanced  steadily  upon  it. 
Meanwhile,  General  !Freire  led  the  Spanish  foot  m  front  of 
Croix  d'Orade  in  two  lines  of  attack.  A  battery  of  Portu- 
ruese  artillery,  on  a  neighbouring  height,  covered  their 
novements,  General  Ponsonby's  brigade  of  cavalry  forming 
heir  reserve.  The  right  and  left  of  the  heights,  occupied 
>j  the  enemy,  were  now  assaulted  at  the  same  moment. 
?he  Spaniards  drove  in  the  first  brigade  of  the  French  they 
Qcountered,  but  were  somewhat  disordered  by  the  deadly 
re  of  grape  that  was  opened  upon  them.  The  second  line 
■"  the  Spaniards  did  not  advance  with  much  alacrity,  and 
le  French,  seeing  their  hesitation,  rushed  upon  them  with 
ich  vigour,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  regiment, 
e  Spanish  force  broke,  and  was  driven  back  on  the  Ers 
th  heavy  loss.  General  Freire  exerted  himself  most 
bly    to   rally  the  fugitives,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
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Lord  WelliDgton,  who  seemed  on  such  oeeasioDftto  be  ubi*- 
quitous,  rallied  a  small  body  of  them  himself^  at  an  im- 
portant point.  The  light  division  saved  the  Spaniarda  from 
being  pursued,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Er»  was  preserved. 
The  right  of  the.^iemj'a  position  was  already  in  the  handa* 
of  Marshal  Bearesford;  whilst  Gren^^ral  Clinton's  divisioay. 
having  ad\'aneed  up  the  steep  height  of  Mouni  Calvinet^ 
had  carried  the  redoubt  whidi  covered  the  right  flank  of  the 
hill,  and  eetablished  themselves  most  galluktly  in  the 
enemy's  line.  Gfeneral  Colea'  diTision,  in  like  order,  but 
with  smaller  loss,  marched  up  the  heights  on  thft  enemy's 
extreme  right,  formed  upon  the  summit,,  and  held  th^. 
ground  in  spite  of  the  borigade  of  infantry  in  their  &ont«> 
Aii:  this  moment)  10,000  of  the  Allies  w^e  drawn  up  on  tiie. 
Eonge  of'  heights  opposite  the  enemy ;  and  Marshal  Beres- 
£brd  only  awaited  the  arriyal  of  his  artillery  to  follow  up  hia 
success.  The  enemy  still  occupied,  in  great,  strength,  a- 
formidable  bne  of  entrenchments,  two  fortified  houses,  and. 
four  large  redoubts.  In  the  absence  of  the  only  means  of 
dislodging  them,  therefore,  all  further  attacks  on  the  enemy 
were  of  necessity  suspended.  Meanvi^le,  Soult  was  not 
idle.  He  reinforced  strongly  his  cavalry  on  the. heights  of 
Montaudran,  and  brought  from  the  &ubourg  of  St.  Cyprien 
and  the  canal,  as  mai^  troops  as  could  be  spared,  to  form^ 
reserves  in  the  rear  of  Calvinet*  By  the  repulse  of  tha 
Spaniards,  the  French  had  obtained  a  great:  advantage,  and 
a  dieck  given  to  Pidion's  divisioai  before  the  tiie^^pant 
of  the  Font'  Jumeau, .  afforded  them  a  new  ovation.  Sij? 
Bowland  Hill,  on.  the  left  bank  of  the  Glaronne,  was  more 
fortunate^  H&  had'^drivem  the  enemy  &om  the  iirst  line  oi 
works  covering  the  faubourg  St.  Gypriem;  but  the  second 
line,  formed  1^  the  ancient  wall  of  the  city,  could  not  be 
carried  by  a  coup-de-main;  and  this  limitation  of  their  line 
of  defence  enablied  Count  Sedlle  to  send  one  of  his  divisions 
to  the  assistance  of  Marshal.  Soult^  The  cause  of  Picton'a 
check  had  been  excess  of  zeal,  and  a  deviation  from  histiiw 
structions.  He  had  been  directed  to  make  a  false  attaek  on 
the  canal  bridge  nearest  to  the  Garonne,,  but  had  in  fae^ 
committed  his  division  in  a  real  attack  on  a  formidable  work 
which  defended  that  bridge,  and  whidx,  by  the  nature  of  its 
wide  ditch,  was  found  unassailable.     When  he  discovered 
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his  error  lie  withdrew,  brrt  not  withont  very  seiious  loss. 
Lord  Beresford  got  his  guns  up  about  noon,  and  continued 
his  moYements  along  the  ridge  at  the  head  of  two  divisions 
— ^the  6th,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  led ;  the  4th,  under 
Sir  Lowry  Cole,  followed;   and  both  advaneed  upon  the 
enemy's  redoubts  in  line.     Soult  met  them  with  all  his 
strength,  adrancing,  indeed,  wh^re  the  fire  from  their  redoubts 
conld  render  them  no  help.    The  straggle  was  now  terrific, 
but  the  British  bayonet  prerailed.     Grenend  Tanpin,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  French  diviaioiis,  was  killed,  and  hi» 
men  driven  back  in  confuraon  on  their  woiks.    The  two 
principal  redoubts,  and  the  fortified  houses^  were  next  car- 
ried by  a  brigade  of  the  6th  division  under  General  Pack. 
This  tremendous  struggle  took  place  within  sight  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  many  ot  whom  were  looking  on. 
The  French  made  desperate  efforts  to  recorer  ikeir  re- 
doubts, but  in  vain.     Soult  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the 
bat^de,  but  wa»  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  the  6th  division 
now  took  the  works  of  La  Fujade  without  a  struggle. 
By  five  o'clock  rm.,  the  whole  of  the  works  of  Mount 
Calvinet  were  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  the  whole 
city  at  the  entire  mercy  of.  iheir  artillery.    Soult  occupied 
tbe  rising  groimd  in  the  fauboiu^  St»  Et^eime  until  dusk^ 
when  he,  too,  retired  behind  tiie  canal.    The  loss  of  the 
Allied  army  was  very  severe ;  595  killed  and  4)016  wounded, 
ai  whom  2,124  were  British,  1,928  Spaniards,  and  607  For* 
tuguese.     Very  few  prisoners  were  made,  and  only  one  gun 
captured.     But  the  formidable  warks  left,  in  the  victor's 
hands  were  more  important  trophies  than  a  whole  park  of 
aarfcilleay  would  have  been.    By  the  capture  of  the  neights 
of  Calvinet,  the  Allied  troops  had  closed  Toulouse  on  i£ree 
sidesr;    the  narrow  spaoe  between  the   Graronne  and  the 
Oanal  of  Languedoc  alone  remaining-  opeoi:  to  the  enemy ; 
aaad' the  road  to  Carcassone,  which  leaves. Toulouse  on  that 
side,  af^brding  their  only  means  of  escape.   Lord  Wefiington 
seat  tbe  light  cavalry  to  cutoff  tl]»  communication,  but 
tbis-  vr»s  net  aiceomplished.     Soidt.  had  expressed,  his  deter- 
minatioiL  to  "btuy  himself  and  army  under  the  ruins  of 
^IVyiilouse  rather  than  suffer  himself  to  be  driven  away." 
!Biit  be  did  nothing  of  the  soort.     On'tiie  llth^  he  hurried  to 
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CarcasBone,  leaying  behind  him  three  general  officers  and 
1,600  wounded  men. 

Lord  Wellington  was  received  in  Toulouse  with  loud 
acclamations.  The  white  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants hailed  him  as  their  liberator  and  friend. 

Some  very  silly  French  writers  have  claimed  the  victory 
of  Toulouse  for  Marshal  Soult ;  and  a  few  years  ago  the 
Prench  Government  voted  a  sum  of  money  "  in  aid  of  the 
monument  to  be  raised  in  honour  of  the  battle  of  the  10th 
of  April."  The  claim  is  really  too  absurd  for  argument. 
After  losing  almost  every  post,  retiring  in  double-quick  time 
from  their  ground,  and  giving  up  the  possession  of  the  city 
to  the  British,  the  notion  of  the  French, — either  that  they 
won  the  day,  or  that  the  battle  was  a  "  drawn"  one, — m 
really  preposterous.  Soult  was  not  only  driven  from  all  his 
works,  but  clean  out  of  sight. 

Lord  Wellington,  imwiUing  to  destroy  so  important  and 
populous  a  city,  deferred  adopting  a  course  wnich  would 
nave  compelled  Soult  to  cut  bis  way  through  the  Allied 
army,  or  adopt  the  alternative  he  had  purposed  to  himself, 
until  all  other  means  of  accomplishing  his  purpose  had 
been  resorted  to.  Of  this  Soult  was  perfectly  aware ;  so 
took  French  leave,  whilst  the  door  of  escape  lay  open  to 
him.  Louis  XYIII.  was  now  proclaimed  at  Toulouse,  and 
indeed,  in  every  town  not  under  the  domination  of  Napo- 
leon's soldiery.  The  important  news  of  the  capture  of 
Paris  by  the  Allies  reached  Toulouse  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  on  which  Lord  Wellington  entered  the  city,  and 
greatly  added  to  the  generaljoy  which  had  been  created  by 
his  triumph.  An  English  officer,  despatched  from  Paris  by 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  was  the  bearer  of  the  gratifying  intel- 
ligence. He  was  accompanied  by  a  French  officer,  charged 
by  the  Provisional  G-ovemment  to  make  the  same  commu- 
nication to  Marshal  Soult,  with  whom  they  came  up  at  Cas- 
telnaudry  on  the  following  day.  The  marshal  declined, 
however,  to  acknowledge  the  Provisional  G-ovemment ;  but 
proposed  to  Lord  Wellington  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  in 
order  to  afford  him  time  to  obtain  more  authentic  informa- 
tion. This  proposal  was  declined  by  Lord  Wellington, 
who,  considermg  the  conduct  of  Marshal  Soult  as  indicative 
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of  a  deBiro  to  foment  a  civil  war,  moved  forward  his  army 
in  pursuit  of  the  French  towards  Castelnaudry.  Suchet, 
however^  unhesitatingly  acknowledged  the  Provisional  Go- 
vemment;  and  Soult,  finding  that  he  was  standing  out 
alone,  sent  an  officer  to  conclude  a  convention  for  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  which  was  effected  on  the  18th. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  that,  whilst  these 
negotiations  were  in  progress.  Lord  "Wellington  received 
Major-Greneral  Colville  s  report  of  a  sanguinair  action  which 
had  been  fought  in  front  of  Bayonne.     On  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  April,  the  governor  of  Bayonne  made  a  fierce 
sortie  upon  the  invading  corps,  and  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  Allied  line,  and  carrying  the  village  of  St. 
Etienne;  but  the  advanced  pickets  being  promptly  and 
vigorously  supported,  the  besiegers  recovered  their  positions, 
with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  of  900  men  placed  hors  de  combat^ 
and  to  the  Allies  of  600  killed  and  wounded,  and  286 
prisoners.     In  this  cruel  and  unnecessary  sacrifice  were 
included  General  Hay,  who  commanded  the  outposti^,  who 
was  killed ;  and  General  Sir  John  Hope,  who  whilst  bringing 
up  reinforcements,  was  made  prisoner.     Sir  John's  horse 
was  killed  under  him,  and  being  wounded  himself,  he  could 
not  be  extricated  in  time  to  save  him  from  faUing  into  the 
Iiands  of  the  enemy.    In  this  affair.  General  Stafford  also 
was  wounded.     If  the  general  belief  that  Thevenot,  the 
French  governor,  had  received  intelligence  of  the  abdication 
of  the  Emperor,  was  correct,  his  conduct  was  most  unwar- 
rantable.    He  ought  under  such  circumstances  to  have  re- 
nained  entirely  on  the  defensive.     The  siege  had  not  com- 
nenced,  for  neither  stores  nor  artillery  had  been  brought 
brward;   there  could,  therefore,  have  been  no  immediate 
ause    for   apprehension.      The  affair  was  one  of  purely 
ratuitous   slaughter,    in  which  the  French,  who  lost  a 
eneral,  suffered  the  heavier  loss.    By  an  accident  which 
>ok8   almost  like  retribution,  Thevenot's  casualties  were 
[any  of  them  occasioned  by  the  indiscriminate  fire  of  his 
¥11  g^uns. 

IFormal  notice  of  the  convention  entered  into  between 

3rd  "Wellington  and  Soult  was  received  by  the  governor 

Say  Dime  on  the  20th;  notwithstanding  which,  he  hesi- 

i^ed  to  acknowledge  the  Provisional  Government  for  several 
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days ;  but  so  soon  as  the  white  fiag  was  hoisted  on  the  vaHs 
of  the  fortress,  the  operations  of  the  siege  were  of  course 
suspended.  It  is  a  remarkable  coincideaee  that  the  laat 
blood  shed  in  this  unprincipled  and  aggressive  war  of  six 
years'  duration,  should  hareDeen  spiUed  upon  the  spot  on 
which  Napoleon's  infamous  project  for  the  invAsion  of  Spain 
was  begun  and  matured. 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 


Advance  of  the  Allies  on  Paris — Termination  of  the  Peninsular  War- 
Return  of  Louis  XVIII — ^The  Duke  of  Wellington  appointed  Ambas- 
sador to  France — -Napoleon  banished  to  Elba — State  Of  France — 
Escape  of  Napoleon — ^Progress  to 'Paris — Appointment  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  ihn  Command  of  the  BHtifth  Army  in  the  Netherlands 
— Departure  of  Napoleon  for  the  Frontier — Strength  of  the  BespediTe 
Armjes. 

We  hare  already  deaeribed  the  extremity  to  which  Napo- 
leon had  been  reduced,  and  the  enormous  power  that  waa 
arrayed  against  him.  Alarmed  by  the  maflses  that  were 
crowding  down  upon  him,  he  had.  retreated  to .  Arcis-sur- 
Aube,  where  he  une^^peetedly  came  in  contact  with  the 
army  of  Schwartzenburg.  A  sanguinary  battle .  ensued,  in 
which,,  although  he  fought  with  all  the  energy  of  desperation, 
,  he  was  thoroughly  beaten,  and  his  army  reduced  to  70,000 
men :  the  force  opposed  to  him  numbered  150,000  men ;  yet 
he  managed  to  throw  himself  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  in  rear  of  the  Allied  troops  on  the  Mame  on  the 
22nd.  The  congress  of  Chatillon  had  broken  up  on  the  19th, 
and  Niipoleon's  minister  had  brought  him  its  ultimatum. 
Petermined  to  astonish  the  generals  of  the  Allies  by  the 
boldness  of  his  manceuvres,  he  marched  on  Yitry  and  St. 
Dizier.  The  decision  of  the  Great  Powers  engaged  them 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  continent  should  have 
returned  to  the  limits  which  Prance  had  overstepped  in  17^. 
The  Allies  replied  to  his  last  act  of  madness  by  f<^law- 
ing  Napoleon  with  their  cavaliy;  and  rapidly  eoneentrating 
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their  forees  at  Chalons,  they  marched  on  Paris.    The  feeble 
eorps  of  Mormoiit  and  Mortier  were  aoeordinglj  driven 
hick  upon  the  capital;  and  on  the  29th  of  March,  Paris 
wfts  iofvested  on  its  northern  side  by  the  main  armies  of  the 
Allied  sovereigns.     Marmont  had  some  15,000  troops  in 
Pans,  and  tiie  National  Ghiard  and  retired  military  would 
have  doubled  that  nnmber.     On  the  dOth,  howeyer,  after  a 
sLort  combat,   the  AlHes  established  themselves   on  the 
heights  of  Belle  Yue,  and  tiie  Eegent  having  abandoned  his 
authority,  -Paris  capitulated  the  same  evening.    The  en- 
Buii^  day,  the  Allied  sovereigns  entered  .Paris,  and  were 
received  with  such  demonstrations  of  enthusiastic  satis- 
^tion  as  clearly  showed  i;hat  the  [French  considered  that 
they  had  had  quite  enough  of  war  and  '*  glory.''     On  the 
arrival  of  the  Emperor  within  teaa.  mfles  of  the  capital 
on  the  dlst,  he  found  it  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
ba^^ening  back  to  Eontainebleau,  collected  on  that  point 
all  the  troops  he  could  muster.     On  the  drd,  he  would  again 
have  advanced  towards  Paris,  but  he  here  learned  that  by 
-  a  decree  of  the  senate  his  crown  had  already  been  disposed  oi. 
Immediately  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  through- 
out Europe,  :Lord  Castlereagh  .repaa*ed  to  Paris  as  the 
representative  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  Congress  of  Sove- 
reigns and  Ministers  which  had  been  ccmvened  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  steps  to  be  adopted  for  securing  the  final 
peace  of  Europe;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  recom- 
mend   the    Pnntee    Biegent   to  appoint  <the    Marquis  of 
Welling^n  'ambassador  at  the  court  of  Prance,  an  office 
ivhich  he  at  once  accepted,  leaving  Toulouse  on  the  30th 
April.  Liord  Wellington  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of  May, 
Frhere  he  wasgre^t^  by  the  monarchsand  iHastrious  men 
V'ho  werre  there  assembled,  with  the  distinction  due  to:  his 
rre-eminent  talents  and  distinguished  services.    *Itwasat 
he-  aasxre  time  announced  to  him  that  he  had  been  elevated 
o  a  dttkedom;  and  having  already  been  decorated  with  the 
rand    crosses  of   all  the  principal    orders  of   European 
ni^htbood,  may  be  said  to  have  attained  the  summit  of 
orldly  lame  and  glory.    The  Duke  of  Wellington's  «tay 
L  Paris  "w^as  necessarily  brief;  and  firom  the  Erench  capital 
?  proceeded  to  Madiid,  where  his  presence  was  ardently 
[peeted.     The  country  was  threatened  with,  a  political  con- 
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vulsion,  which  Perdinand's  early  display  of  unamended 
despotism  and  cruelty  seemed  calculated  to  hurry  to  a  crisis. 
From  the  commanding  influence  which  the  Duke  possessed 
over  every  party,  it  ,was  considered  possible  that  the  spirit  of 
the  contending  factions  might  be  sufficiently  moderated  to 
lead  to  such  practicable  alterations  as  might  restore  national 
tranquillity ;  and,  anxious  for  its  accomplishment,  he  reached 
Madrid  on  the  24th  of  May. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  the  Duke  rejoined  the  army  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  peace  having  been  signed  by  the  Allied  powe^rs, 
nothing  remained  but  to  break  up  the  armies,  and  dis- 
patch the  troops  under  orders  for  service  in  America,  to 
their  destination,  with  the  least  possible  delay.  On  the  14th, 
accordingly,  he  took  leave  of  his  army  in  a  general  order,  in 
which  he  thanked  them  for  their  good  conduct,  discipline, 
and  gallantry,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  the  country  at 
large.  On  the  23rd,  he  reached 'Dover,  in  Her  Majesty's 
ship,  "  Eosario,"  where  he  was  greeted  with  the  most  enthu- 
siastic demonstrations  of  applause,  and  conveyed  to  his 
hotel  upon  the  shoulders  ot  the  people.  The  Allied  Sove- 
reigns had  preceded  him  to  England,  on  their  m^norable 
visit  to  the  Prince  Eegent ;  and  the  whole  of  them  having 
assembled  at  Portsmouth  to  witness  a  naval  review,  the 
Duke  set  out  the  next  morning  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
Prince.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  failings  of  G-eorge  IV., 
a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  character  and  services  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. was  not  among  the  number.  On  his 
return  to  town,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  person,  and  his  wife  and  venerable  mother  were 
present  during  the  ceremony.  Besides  the  thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  10,000Z.  per  annum  was  unanimon^v 
voted  to  him  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  along  with 
100,000?.,  in  addition  to  the  former  ^rant  of  200,000^., 
making  in  all  a  sum  equivalent  to  halt  a  miUion  sterling. 
Singularly  enough,  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  by 
whom  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  had  been  so  often 
assailed,  were  among  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  suggested  that  the  amount  of  the  grant  originally 
proposed  was  inadequate  to  his  claims  upon  the  country, 
and  who  suggested  the  additional  100,0002.  Parliamenta^ 
grants  were  also  conferred  upon  his  gallant  associates  in 
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arms,  Generals  Hope,  Graham,  Cotton,  Hill  and  Beresford, 
all  of  whom  were  elevated  to  the  peerage.  His  Grace  attended 
in  person  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
wearing  his  imiform  of  Field  Marshal,  the  ribbon  of  the 
Garter,  and  various  decorations :  nothing  could  be  in  better 
tafite  than  his  replies  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Bj  a  liberal  arrangement  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  Napo- 
leon hs4  assigned  to  him,  as  his  future  kingdom  and  place  of 
retreat,  the  small  island  of  Elba,  which  was  secured  to  him 
as  an  independent  sovereignty ;  and  he  was  accompanied 
thither  bj  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  devotees. 
BrBrjthing  which  the  most  sanguine  expectations  could 
lave  anticipated  had  been  achieved.  The  standards  of 
Northern  Europe  were  planted  in  the  squares  of  Paris. 
Phe  British  flag  was  waving  in  the  market-places  of  Bor- 
leaux  and  Toulouse ;  aud  the  banners  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
rere  floating  over  the  plains  of  Southern  Franco. 
Five  years  before,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  left  Eng- 
nd  under  every  possible  discouragement,  and  in  that  brief 
tterval  how  truly  herculean  had  been  the  task  he  had  per- 
rmed,  and  how  unparallelled  the  triumphs  he  had  achieved 
id  the  honours  he  had  won.  He  left  England  trembling 
r  her  safety,  and  returned  to  find  her,  what  he  had  assisted 
make  her, — the  most  powerful  nation  upon  earth.  Desir- 
s  of  assuming  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  the  Duke  would 
Ij  permit  himself  to  remain  a  few  days  in  England ;  and 
ving  London  on  the  8th  August,  returned  to  Paris,  by 
'  Netherlands,  where  the  army  under  Lord  Lynedoch  was 
1  cantoned,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  Belgian 
itier  on  the  side  of  France,  and  estimating  its  means  of 
mce.  After  making  a  rapid  survey,  in  the  course  of 
ch  he  decided  on  the  necessity  that  existed  for  restoring 
e  of  the  fortifications  which  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
3idation,  he  passed  on  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
i  August.  He  shortly  afterwards  addressed  a  memo- 
'um  to  the  British  Government,  in  which  he  described 
>osition  as  one  affording  "  great  military  advantages,"  of 
b,  a  year  afterwards,  he  showed  how  well  he  could  avail 
elf. 

ere    -were,  at  this  time,  scattered  throughout  France 
numbers    of    retired    officers,    and    disbanded    sol- 
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diers,  who  had  fought  from  time  to  time  under  the  imperial 
standard,  and  who  were  anxious  to  be  employed  again. 
These  men  had  acquired  considerable  booty  in  the  late  cam- 
paigns, and  a  corresponding  portion  of  glory,  of  roving  and 
reckless  habits ;  they  could  neither  brook  their  altered  cir* 
cumstances,  nor  the  stationary,  uneventful  life,  to  which  they 
now  seemed  committed.  "With  such  portions  of  the  old  army 
as  were  embodied  in  that  of  the  restored  monarchy,  the  feeling- 
was  not  very  different.  They  looked  upon  the  ex-Emperor  as 
the  soldier's  friend, — the  architect  of  their  fortunes ;  and  des- 
pised his  peacefril  and  unambitious  successor.  They  detested 
the  inactivity  and  monotony  of  a  peace-establishment,  and 
longed  for  events  that  would  invest  them  with  their  former 
importance.  All  this  order  of  men  were  prepared  for  any 
change  that  augmented  the  chances  of  advancement  in  l^ir 
favour. 

Whoever  has  acquired  and  maintained  his  regal  autho- 
rity by  means  of  an  army,  can  only  continue  to  preserve 
it  by  flattering  the  habits  and  prejudicies,  and  minister- 
ing to  the  interests,  of  his  supporters.  However  pacific 
his  own  disposition  may  be,  he  must  find  employment  for 
the  enormous  man-power  he  has  created.  He  must  have  a 
war  somewhere ;  happy,  indeed,  should  a  single  escape-valve 
prove  sufficient  to  preserve  this  great  and  terrible  machine 
from  an  explosion.  The  offer  of  the  island  of  Elba  to 
Napoleon  (said  to  have  been  the  sole  act  of  the  Emperor  of 
^Russia)  was  an  ill-judged  and  short-sighted  arrangement. 
It  was  too  near  the  scenes  of  his  former  triumphs  and. 
associates  not  to  suggest  to  his  restless  and  dissatisfied 
mind,  the  idea  of  resuming  his  old  position.  The  Imperial 
rank,  which  was  still  continued  to  him,  and  his  position  at 
Elba,  kept  him  in  constant  view  of  these  perturbed  spirits^ 
and  allowed  him  a  constant  intercourse  with  his  partisans. 
A  military  country,  like  France,  differs  essentially  from  our 
own.  In  one,  the  sword  is  readily  turned  into  a  plough- 
share, for  most  of  the  soldiery  have  in  earlier  life  been  engaged 
in  manufacturing  or  agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  other, 
are  thousands  whose  trade  is  war, — ^and  war  conducted  upon 
principles  which  unfits  the  soldier,  in  peaceful  times,  from 
adoptmg  any  honest  alternative.  By  the  sudden  reduction 
of  the  war-establishment  of  France^  in  1814,  this  dangerous 
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)rtion  of  the  community  was  flung  loose  upon  the  country, 
id  the  result  was  inevitable. 

Such  was  the  feverish  condition  of  France  at  the  opening 
'  the  year  1815,  that  in  February  the  Duke  of  Wemnffton 
ft  Paris  for  Vienna,  to  replace  Lord  Castlereagh,  whose 
esence  was  so  imperatively  called  for  in  the  British  parlia- 
ent,  that  although  Congress  was  still  sitting,  he  was  com- 
lled  to  absent  himself  from  its  deliberations,  and  nominate 
successor.  Months  passed:  the  reconcilement  of  the 
Qferent  and  often  conflicting  interests  of  the  several  Euro- 
an  powers  demanding  the  gravest  and  most  elaborate  con- 
leration.  The  attitude  of  the  continent,  meanwhile,  was 
at  of  alarmed  peace ;  each  state,  that  of  France  excepted, 
untaining  a  war-establishment,  and  seeming  rather  to  be 
sparing  for  future  destruction  than  seeking  to  repose  from 
3  battles  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  delay  in  resum- 
^  a  pacific  position  was  most  fcxrtunate ;  for  the  world  was 
m  afterwards  electrified  by  the  news  that  Napoleon  had 
japed  from  Elba. 

The  ex-Emperor  quitted  Elba  with  all  his  court  and  military 
icers,  and  1200  troops,  on  the  26th  February,  and  landed 
Cannes  on  the  1st  of  March.  This  event  was  communi- 
;ed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  whom  it  had  been 
aounced  in  a  despatch  of  Lord  Burghersh,  to  the  Emperors 
Austria,  Bussia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  they  were 
animous  iu  the  expression  of  their  determination  to  unite 
dr  efforts  to  support  the  system  established  by  the  Peace 
Paris.  In  this  spirit,  they  forthwith  placed  their  respec- 
e  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  France. 
3n  the  13th  of  Miirch,  a  declaration  was  signed  and  pro- 
Jgated  by  the  Austrian,  Spanish,  French,  Portuguese, 
ssian,  Prussian,  and  Swedish  Plenipotentiaries,  denounc- 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  as  an  enemy  and  disturber  of  the 
QquQlity  of  the  world ;  and  intimating  the  determinatioti 
those  Powers  to  maintain  entire  the  ^l^&ty  of  Paris,  to 
ploy  all  their  means,  and  unite  all  their  efforts  for  this 

BCt. 

[?he  details  of  Napoleon's  escape  are  already  known,  and 
Id  have  only  a  collateral  interest  for  our  readers,  did  oifr 
its  permit  us  to  repeat  them.  Immediately  after  his 
ding  at  Cannes,  -he  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  An- 
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tibea,  but  failing  in  his  object,  moved  towards  Grasse.  The 
final  decision  of  the  Congress  was,  that  if  Napoleon  should 
succeed  in  making  head  against  the  King  of  France,  to 
assemble  against  him  three  large  armies ;  one  consisting  of 
160,000  Austrians  in  Italy,  where  Murat  had  assumed  a 
menacing  attitude ;  a  second  on  the  Upper  Khine,  to  be 
composed  of  Austrian,  Bavarian,  and  other  German  troops, 
to  tne  number  of  200,000 ;  and  the  third  on  the  Lower 
Ehine,  to  be  formed  of  Kleist's  Prussian  corps  (then  can- 
toned between  the  Ehine  and  the  Mouse),  the  British 
Hanoverians  in  Elanders,  and  some  other  troops  collected 
on  the  Moselle.  A  grand  reserve  of  200,000  Eussians  was 
at  the  same  time  to  be  directed  on  "Wurzburg.  Of  the 
corps  collected  on  the  Lower  Ehine  it  was  proposed  to  the 
Duke  of  "Wellington  to  take  the  command,  out  he  declined 
to  be  an  attach^  to  the  staff  even  of  a  King.  "  I  had 
rather,"  he  said,  "  carry  a  musket."  The  exposed  situation 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  whose  preservation  England  was,  of 
course,  of  all  the  Powers,  most  deeply  interested,  occasioned 
some  anxiety,  and  the  Duke  of  WeUington  accordingly 
urged  upon  his  Government  the  necessity  of  pouring  a  large 
body  of  British  troops  into  that  country  with  all  possible 
expedition,  and  to  assist  the  other  nations  with  pecuniary 
means  to  put  their  vast  armies  in  motion. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  prosecuted  his  march  to  Grenoble, 
but  without  that  display  of  enthusiasm  which  he  had  antici- 
pated, in  his  progress.  As  he  approached  that  city,  however, 
the  aspect  of  his  affairs  underwent  a  most  favouraole  change, 
occasioned  by  the  unanimovis  defection  of  Labedoyere's 
regiment  from  the  royal  cause.  Marshal  Ney,  too,  who  had 
volunteered  to  seize  the  usurper,  and  carry  him  in  a  cage  to 
Paris,  no  sooner  came  within  sight  of  his  old  master,  than 
he  declared  in  his  favour.  Thenceforth,  "  Taigle  Imp6riale 
vola  de  clocher  en  clocherjusqu'aux  tours  de  Notre  Dame ; " 
and  on  the  20th  of  March,  Napoleon  entered  Paris  at  the 
jnoment  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  quitting  the  city  on  the 
other  side  for  Lille.  Undismayed  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
determination  of  the  Allies,  Napoleon  began  to  organize  his 
army;  and,  by  the  most  untiring  diligence,  aided  by  the 
services  of  most  of  his  old  generals,  he  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting a  formidable  force ;  greatly  augmented  by  the  vast 
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ibers  of  prisoners  of  war  wbo  had  returned  to  France 
1  all  parts  of  Europe!  In  the  first  instance,  he  announced 
self  as  the  lieutenant  of  his  son;  but  at  Lyons  he  addressed 
people  in  his  own  name,  heading  a  manifesto  "  By  the 
e  of  God,'*  bj  which  he  pronounced  everything  nuU  and 
which  had  been  done  since  his  abdication;  abolishing  all 
rs  and  appointments,  and  convoking  a  general  meeting 
be  authonties,  to  re-establish  a  constitution,  giving  to 
extraordinary  assembly  the  title  of  Champ  de  Mai. 
Q  the  28th  of  March,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
tinted  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Nether* 
3,  the  Prince  of  Orange  having  resigned  the  chief,  and 
pted  a  subordinate,  command  under  the  Duke.  Early 
le  morning  of  the  5th  April,  the  Duke  reached  Brussels; 
startling  events,  each  m  itself  a  history,  followed  in 
I  succession. 

le  military  arrangements  of  our  Allies  were,  as  we  have 
on  a  scale  worthy  the  occasion.  But  in  England,  the 
mment  treated  the  whole  affair  with  extraordinary  non- 
nee.  Bound  by  the  treaty  of  Chaumont  to  increase  her 
s  on  the  Continent,  and  urged  to  fulfil  their  compact  by 
)uke  of  Wellington,  ministers  were  more  than  usually 
le ;  whilst  in  Parliament  the  declaration  of  the  Allies 
stigmatized  as  a  document  which  "  encouraged  assa^si- 
n.'*  The  opposition,  as  usual,  was  dismayed  that  it 
not  secure  impunity  for  the  "assassinations"  of  its 
}hed  hero.  The  man  whose  insatiate  ambition  had 
d  the  slaughter  of  millions,  had  once  more  become  an 
;  of  sympathy  in  their  eyes.  The  Duke  defended  the 
*ation  with  great  ability,  and  showed  clearly  that  it  was 
justified  by  the  occasion.  They  had  asserted  that  vin^ 
puhlique  meant  "public  vengeance;''  but  he  insisted 
t;  meant  "public  justice,"  and  that  if  it  had  been  sus- 
*le  of  the  interpretation  they  had  given  it,  it  did  not 
that  Bonaparte  was  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  dagger 
assassin.  "  When,"  he  shrewdly  inquires,  "  did  the 
r  of  the  assassin  ever  execute  the  vengeance  of  the 
?"  In  regard  to  his  having  been  proclaimed"  hors  de  loi,' ' 
ake  justified  the  expression  as  perfectly  applicable  to 
se.  As  he  could  not  entirely  suppress  tnis  declaration, 
eon  made  an  attempt  to  justify  his  enterprise.    He 
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saw,  however,  clearly  enough,  what  its  end  must  be ;  and 
renewed  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
that  might  supply  a  recognition  of  his  power.  He  addressed 
a  letter  personally  to  the  different  monarchs,  but  the  Alhes 
knew  him  too  well  to  place  any  faith  in  his  pacific  proposals. 
The  British  cabinet  returned  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Prince  Eegent  unopened,  and  at  Vienna  it  elicited  from  the 
Congress  only  a  fresh  declaration  of  hostility.  "  The  man," 
said  the  Congress  in  reply,  "  who  now  offers  to  sanction  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  and  pretends  to  substitute  his  guarantee  for 
that  of  a  sovereign  whose  loyalty  was  unstained,  and  bene- 
volence unbounded,  is  the  same  who  for  fifteen  years  has 
ravaged  and  convulsed  the  earth  to  find  food  for  his  ambi- 
tion ;  who  has  sacrificed  millions  of  victims^  and  the  happi- 
ness of  a  whole  generation,  to  a  system  of  conquest,  which 
truces,  little  entitled  to  the  name  of  peace,  have  only  served 
to  render  more  oppressive  and  more  odious;  who,  after 
having  by  his  wM  enterprises  wearied  even  Fortune,  armed 
all  Europe  against  him,  and  exhausted  aU  the  resources  of 
Prance,  has  been  compelled  to  renounce  his  projects,  and 
abdicate  his  power,  in  order  to  secure  the  wreck  oi  his  exist- 
ence :  who,  at  a  time  when  the  nations  of  Europe  indulged 
in  the  hope  of  enjoying  permanent  repose,  has  meditated 
fresh  catastrophes,  and  by  an  act  of  double  treason  to  the 
Powers  who  too  generously  spared  him,  and  to  a  government 
which  he  could  attack  only  through  the  blackest  treachery, 
has  usurped  a  throne  which  he  had  renounced,  and  which  he 
had  occupied  only  to  infiict  misery  on  France  and  on  the 
world.  This  man  has  no  other  guarantee  to  propose  to 
Europe  but  his  word ;  but  after  the  fatal  experience  of 
fifteen  years  who  would  be  rash  enough  to  accept  that 
guarantee  ?  Peace,  with  a  government  placed  in  such  hands, 
and  composed  of  such  elements,  would  prove  only  a  perpe- 
tual state  of  uncertaiuty,  anxiety,  and  danger.  No  power 
could  really  disarm;  nations  would  not  enjoy  any  of  the 
advantages  of  a  true  peace :  they  would  be  crushed  by  in- 
evitable expenses.  As  confidence  would  nowhere  revive, 
industry  and  commerce  would  everywhere  languish ;  as  there 
Woidd  be  no  stability  in  political  relations,  gloomy  discon- 
tent would  sit  brooding  over  every  countrv,  and  agitated 
Europe  would  be  in  daily  fear  of  firesh  explosions." 
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[t  was  therefore  now  clear  to  him  that  the  8W0)rd  was 
wn  and  the  scabbard  thrown  away.  In  vain  was  the 
mtenr  daily  occupied  with  the  most  exaggerated  ac« 
lilts  of  bis  preparations.  The  aggregate  was  vauntinghr 
ipnted  at  2,000,000  of  men,  but  not  more  than  a  tentn 
hat  number  ever  took  the  field.  The  Imperial  Guard  was 
fstablished,  and  consisted  of  eighty  infantry  regiiAents, 
ranting  in  number  to  some  40,000  men.  Unceasing 
rtions  were  made  to  proyide  a  powerful  artillery;  and 
;  they  were  successful,  was  proTcd  by  the  number  of 
ion  abandoned  at  Waterloo.  Napoleon  wished  also  to  for- 
Paris,  and  asked  Camot  how  much  time  and  money  the 
■ation  would  cost.  "Two  hundred  millions  and  three 
s,"  replied  the  minister ;  "  and  I  would  ask  only  60,000 
,  and  twenty-four  hours,  to  demolish  the  whole.*' 
rhile  thus  occupied,  Napoleon  had  the  mortification  to 
1  that  Murat,  deaf  to  his  remonstrances,  had  consum- 
ed his  previous  folly,  by  an  advance  upon  the  papal  ter- 
ies.  On  the  4th  of  April,  with  one  wing  of  his  army, 
Lefeated  Bianchi  on  the  Tanaro,  and  entered  Modena» 
his  left  wing  was  totally  defeated  by  Count  Nugent, 
ling  that  Naples  was  threatened  by  the  British  fleet, 
him  commenced  a  retreat,  and  proposed  an  armistice 

was  refused.  On  the  26th,  the  Austrian  vanguard 
Led  Bimini ;  and  on  the  next  day,  Count  Nugent  entered 
B.  On  the  28th  Murat  was  wounded  in  an  aStar  near 
bia — ^but  the  fatal  blow  was  struck  on  the  3rd  of  May. 
ihe  2nd,  the  Austrians  crossed  his  line  of  march  near 
rtino ;  a^id  on  the  next  morning,  their  reserve  having 

up,  the  Neapolitan  army  was  defeated  and  dispersed, 
30  totally  disorganized,  that  when  Murat  reached  hia 
il,  his  escort  was  reduced  to  four  lancers.  On  the  21sty 
tied  for  France ;  and  on  the  23rd,  the  Austrian  advanced 
[  entered  Naples,  and  the  restoration  of  the  deposed 

(Ferdinand)  was  efiected  without  bloodshed.  Such 
be  brief  history  of  an  attempt  which,  if  better  timed 
3  ore  ably  concerted,  might  have  seriously  embarrassed 
Lilies,  and  caused  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of 
leon. 

istoiy  does  not  record  an  instance  of  a  confederacy  so 
'ous  and  so  gigantic,  linked  together  by  such  perfect 
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unanimity  and  concord.  One  common  spirit  impelled  and 
regulated  the  whole.  No  petty  jealousies,  no  disheartening 
doubts,  no  separate  interests,  were  permitted  to  prevail.  The 
vast  machine  moved  onwards  with  portontous  energy.  Army 
after  army  traversed  the  plains  of  Germany,  and  hovered 
upon  the  confines  of  France,  waiting  the  appointed  moment 
when^hey  should  rush  to  battle,  and  spread  over  that  de- 
voted land  fire,  and  carnage,  and  desolation.  Benowned 
generals  appeared  on  either  side,  and  nothing  could  be  hoped 
fix)m  negligence  or  mischance.  A  fierce  and  sanguinary 
struggle  between  the  bravest  troops,  guided  by  the  most 
experienced  commanders,  could  alone  decide  the  issue.  It 
might  §<lso  be  called  a  war  of  heroes ;  for  never,  perhaps, 
were  such  diSciplined  veterans  opposed  to  each  other.  Bra- 
very was  the  distinction  of  none,  where  all  had  been  nur- 
tured in  warlike  habits,  and  had  stood  the  shock  of  many  a 
stubborn  field.  Slight  exceptions  cannot  destroy  this  cha- 
racteristic of  the  whole.  The  warriors  who  emancipated 
Europe  in  1814,  were  again  embattled  in  the  same  cause. 
Those  banners  were  once  more  unfurled  which  had  waved  in 
triumph  before  the  walla  of  Dresden,  Leipsic,  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  Toulouse,  and  Paris.  Could  it  be  feared  that  vic- 
tory would  now  desert  them?  The  motive,  the  will,  the 
instruments  were  the  same:  and,  without  presumption, 
reason  might  presage  the  result  would  correspond." 

On  the  12th  of  May,  Napoleon  quitted  the  French  capital 
before  daylight,  and  on  the  14th  joined  the  army  collected 
on  the  frontier.  Ere  sunrise  the  next  morning,  he  was  dressed 
and  on  horseback.  His  corps  d'armee  was  already  on  the 
march ;  the  Prussian  outposts  driven  in,  and  his  last  cam- 
paign opened. 

In  strength  and  composition  the  hostile  amues  differed 
essentially  from  each  other;  and  the  numerical  estimates 
given  by  military  writers  are  so  irregular  and  conflicting, 
that  a  careful  examination  of  their  various  statements  is 
required,  before  an  accurate  conclusion  caii  be  arrived  at. 

Of  the  three  armies  collected  on  the  French  frontier, 
that  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  weakest 
and  the  worst.  It  was,  with  few  exceptions,  a  "green 
army,"  formed  of  a  mixed  force,  comprising  British,  Hano- 
verian, and  Belgian  troops,  with  the  contingents  of  Nassau 
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id  Brunswick  Oels.  Its  effectiye  strength  on  the  15th  of 
one  was  78,500  men,  of  whom  53,000  only  were  British, 
«rmaiis,  and  Hanorerians.  On  the  18th,  its  numbers  were 
msiderably  reduced:  for  by  that  morning's  returns,  the 
*and  total  of  the  force  under  the  immedmte  order  of  the 
nke  of  "Wellington  was  only  74,040  men. 
The  general  distribution  of  the  army,  previously  to  the 
»mmencement  of  hostilities,  was  as  follows ;  the  right  wing, 
ider  Lord  HiQ,  was  near  Ath ;  the  left,  under  the  Prince 
'  Orange,  at  Brain-le-Cbmte  and  Nivelles ;  a  strong  corps 
'  caval^,  under  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  was  quartered 
^ar  Grammont ;  while  a  reserve,  of  all  arms,  occupied  the 
ty  and  yicioity  of  Brussels,  where  the  Duke  had  fixed  his 
)ad-quarters. 

The  Prussian  army  was  considerably  stronger  than  that 
rmed  British ;  and  on  the  27th  of  May  it  was  fully  con- 
ntrated  on  the  Meuse ;  the  1st  corps,  commanded  by  Von 
ethen,  being  at  Charleroi ;  the  2nd,  under  Von  Pirch,  at 
amur ;  the  3rd,  under  Thielman,  neai'  Ciney ;  and  the  4th 
^ulow's)  at  Liege.  Its  total  strength  was  returned  at 
.6,000  men. 

The  French  army,  previous  to  the  opening  of  hostilities, 
mprised  the  five  grand  corps  which  formed  the  armies  of 
e  ^N'orth  and  the  Moselle ;  and  amounted,  on  a  low  calcu- 
Idon,  to  150,000  men.  The  1st  corps  was  commanded  by 
pouet  (Count  d'Erlon);  the  2nd,  by  EeiUe;  the  3rd,  by 
mdamme ;  the  4th,  by  Q-erard ;  and  the  6th,  by  Lobau.* 
)  these  were  attached  four  divisions  of  cavalry,  under 
ijol,  Excelmans,  Valmy,  and  Milhaud ;  the  whole  forming 
distinct  corps,  commanded  by  Marshal  Grouchy.  There 
5re,'  besides,  two  divisions  of  the  Guard,  under  Priand 
d  Morand,  making,  according  to  a  French  return,  a  grand 
bal  of  154,370  men ;  of  whom  24,750  were  cavalry,  7520 
dllery,  and  122,100  infantry,  with  296  pieces  of  cannon. 
While  the  French  army  exceeded  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
I's  in  number,  in  its  composition  it  was  still  more  supe- 
T.  The  elements  for  its  construction  were  ready  for 
ipoleon's  use— for  the  country  was  overrun  with  soldiers 

*  "The  respective  streugth  of  these  five  corps,  includmg  mfantry^ 
airy,  artillery,  &c.,  was  as  follows: — ^the  1st  corps,  25,640;  2nd  corpa 
840^  3rd  corps,  24,250;  4th  corps,  17,700;  6th  corps,  17,840." 
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— men,  according  to  Davoust's  term,  "  whose  trade  was  war, 
and  whose  battles  were  as  many  as  their  years."  From  the 
moment  the  return  of  the  Emperor  was  announced,  these 
veterans  hurried  to  his  standaros.  To  organize  a  practised 
soldiery  was  comparatively  an  easy  task ;  and  hence  the 
army  with  which  Napoleon  crossed  the  firontier,  as  far  as 
numbers  went,  was  equal  to  any  that  he  had  ever  directed 
on  a  battle-Eeld.  That  commanded  by  Lord  Wellingt-oa 
was  formed  of  very  different  materials.  A  mixed  force, 
hastily  collected,  and  imperfectly  put  together,  what  unity 
of  operation  could  be  expected  in  the  hour  of  trial,  fromi 
men  whose  languages  were  imknown  to  each  other — ^whose 
dresses  were  unfamiliar  to  the  eye — ^whose  efficiency  was 
untried — ^and  whose  courage  and  fidelity  were  doubtful? 
The  greater  portion  of  the  Peninsula  soldiers  had  been 
unfortimately  removed  beyond  recall.  The  Duke  would 
have  been  glad  of  a  proportion  of  Portuguese  troops,  to  be 
paid  by  England,  but  the  authorities  ungratefully  refused 
to  sanction  the  measure.  Half  the  regiments  in  Belgium 
were,  therefore,  second  battalions,  composed  of  militia-mea 
and  recruits  ;  and  of  the  contingent  troops,  many  were  but 
recently  embodied,  and  few  had  ever  been  under  fire  ;  and 
yet,  with  this  indifferent  army,  inferior  in  numbers,  in  dis- 
cipline, in  equipments,  and  in  artillery,  did  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  accomplish  a  triumph,  unparalleled  even  in  the 
series  of  his  own  great  achievements. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Battles  of  Ligny,  Qnatre  Bras,  and  Waterloo— -Official  Despatch  of 

the  Duke  of  WeUington. 

iN'AFOLEOiT  had  already  directed  the  initial  movements  ot 
the  detached  corps  which  were  to  compose  his  Grand  Army. 
Early  in  June,  the  1st  corps  was  at  Valenciennes,  the  2nd  at 
Maubeuge,  and  the  head-quarters  at  Laon.  On  the  5th  and 
6th,  the  army  of  the  Moselle  broke  up  from  its  cantonments 
round  Metz,  and  advanced  by  Philipville,  while  the  army  of 
the  North  united  itself  to  that  oi  the  Ardennes,  at  Beau- 
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•nt,  on  the  13th.  On  his  arriyal  at  Avesnea,  Napoleon 
md  his  whole  force  in  line,  and  perfectly  disposable  to 
inch  against  that  point  of  the  frontier  which  might  appear 
him  the  most  assailable.  As  yet  his  plans  were  as  little 
own  to  his  own  officers  as  to  those  of  the  Allies  ;  bat  on 
)  14th,  the  publication  of  a  general  order  partially  disclosed 
intentions ;  and  his  last  address  was  made  to  the  last 
ny  he  was  destined  to  command. 

Mways  on  the  qm  vive  for  clap-traps,  he  dated  his  address 
the  anniversary  of  the  battles  of  Marengo  and  Pried- 
d.  It  was  conceived  in  the  aceii^omed  vein, — phrenzied 
1  bombastic.  At  daylight  on  the  16th,  Napoleon  com- 
nced  hostilities,  when,  his  2nd  corps  having  crossed  the 
mbre,  and  driven  in  Ziethen's  outposts,  the  fighting  on 
ih  sides  became  determined.  Charleroi  was  obstinately 
dntained,  and  although  vigorously  pressed  by  the  French 
ahy,  Ziethen  retreated  with  peilect  steadiness.  That 
suing  Napoleon's  head-quarters  were  at  Charleroi,  the 
L  corps  of  his  array  having  been  left  on  the  road  to  Namur. 
1  the  2nd  at  Gosselines.  The  night  of  the  15th  was  em- 
yed  by  the  Emperor  in  passing  his  remaining  divisions 
OSS  the  Sambre,  and  by  Marshal  Bhicher  in  selecting  a 
lition  on  which  he  might  accept  battle.     The  Ist  Prussian 

Es  was  posted  at  St.  Amand ;  the  3rd,  at  Brie ;  the  4th, 
igny ;  and  the  2nd  in  reserve.  The  attack  on  Ziethen 
3  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Brussels, 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon ;  but  it  was  merely  inti- 
ted  that  a  sharp  affair  of  outposts  had  occurred — ^for  as 
<  the  more  serious  operations  of  Napoleon  were  wrapped 
mystery — and  whether  he  would  actualty  become  assailant 
lot  was  uncertain.  Convinced  that  the  Emperor  was  deter- 
led  to  enter  Belgium,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made  the 
;essary  dispositions  to  concentrate  his  army  on  the  extre- 
y  of  a  position  immediately  connecting  his  own  left  flank 
ih  the  right  wing  of  the  Prussian  army.  The  point  on  which 
Ellington's  detached  corps  were  directed  to  unite,  was  a 
nlet  called  Quatre  Bras,  standing  on  the  intersection  of 
!  great  road  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels,  by  that  running 
m  Namur  to  Nivelles.  The  village  is  small :  and  the 
acent  country  presents  a  surface  in  which  woodlands  and 
•n-fields  are  intermixed.    The  Bois  de  Bossu  is  close  to 
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the  hamlet ;  and  its  distance  from  Brussels  is  about  twenty 
English  miles. 

The  prudence  of  Napoleon's  attack  has  been,  and  will 
ever  be,  a  doubtful  question.  K  judged  by  military  rules, 
it  was  a  dangerous  experiment ;  and  the  whole  operations 
appear  to  have  been  conceived  rather  in  the  spirit  of  despe- 
rate adventure  than  under  the  sounder  calculations  which 
should  influence  the  decision  of  a  commander.  His  plans 
were  beyond  his  power.  One  battle  he  might  have  delivered 
with  effect ;  for  two  his  means  were  totally  insufficient.  His 
success  at  Ligny  had  therefore  no  results ;  and  his  repulse 
at  Quatre  Bras  left  him  in  a  worse  position  than  when  he 
commenced  hostilities.  Finally,  the  issue  proved  that  he 
dared  much — did  much — ^riskea  a  desperate  game — failed — 
and  was  ruined  irretrievably. 

More  important  events  than  those  transacted  between  the 
15th  and  18th  of  June  were  never  crowded  in  the  page  of 
history.  All  require  separate  details.  But  as  the  victor's 
despatch  conveyed  a  general  and  faithful  summary,  it  is 
here  given,  as  addressed  to  Earl  Bathurst : — 

"Bonaparte,  having  collected^ the  Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and 
6th  corps  of  the  French  army,  and  the  Imperial  Guards, 
and  nearly  all  the  cavalry,  on  the  Sambre,  and  between  that 
river  and  the  Meuse,  between  the  10th  and  14th  of  the 
month,  advanced  on  the  15th  and  attacked  the  Prussian 
posts  at  Thuin  aad  Lobbes,  on  the  Sambre,  at  daylight  in 
the  mormng. 

"  I  did  not  hear  of  these  events  till  in  the  evening  of  the 
15th ;  and  I  immediately  ordered  the  troops  to  prepare  to 
march,  and  afterwards  to  march  to  their  left,  as  soon  as 
I  had  intelligence  from  other  quarters  to  prove  that  the 
enemy's  movement  upon  Charleroi  was  the  real  attack. 

"  The  enemy  drove  tne  Prussian  posts  from  the  Sambre 
on  that  day ;  and  General  Ziethen,  who  commanded  the 
corps  which  had  been  at  Charleroi,  retired  upon  Fleurus ; 
and  Marshal  Prince  Blucher  concentrated  the  Prussian 
amy  upon  Sombref,  holdinp;  the  Tillages  in  front  of  his 
position  of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny. 

"  The  enemy  continued  his  march  along  the  road  from 
Charleroi  towards  Bruxelles  ;  and,  on  the  same  evening,  the 
15th  attacked  a  brigade  of  the  army  of  the  Netherlands, 
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nder  the  Prince  de  Weimar,  posted  at  Frasne,  and  forced 
;  back  to  the  farm-house  on  the  same  road,  called  Les 
Juatre  Bras. 

"The  Prince  of  Orange  immediately  reinforced  this 
rigade  with  another  of  the  same  division,  under  G-eneral 
erponcher,  and  in  the  morning  early,  regained  part  of  the 
round  which  had  been  lost,  so  as  to  have  the  command  of 
le  communication  leading  from  Nivelles  and  Bruxelles, 
ifch  Marshal  Elucher's  position. 

"In  the  meantime  I  had  directed  the  whole  army  to 
arch  upon  Les  Quatre  Bras ;  and  the  5th  division,  under 
leut.-General  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  arrived  at  about  half 
Lst  two  in  the  day,  followed  by  the  corps  of  troops  under 
e  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  by  the  contingent 

Nassau. 

"At  this  time  the  enemy  commenced  an  attack  upon 
ince  Blucher  with  his  whole  force,  excepting  the  1st  and 
d  corps,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry  under  General  Kellermann, 
th  which  he  attacked  our  post  at  Les  Quatre  Bras. 
"  The  Prussian  army  maintained  their  position  with  their 
lal  gallantry  and  perseverance,  against  a  great  disparity 
numbers,  as  the  4th  corps  of  their  armv,  under  General 
low,  had  not  joined ;  and  I  was  not  able  to  assist  them 
I  wished,  as  I  was  attacked  myself;  and  the  troops,  the 
airy  in  particidar,  which  had  a  long  distance  to  march, 
I  not  amved. 

*  "We  maintained  our  position  also,  and  completely  de- 
bed  and  repulsed  all  the  enemy's  attempts  to  get  posses- 
1  of  it.  The  enemy  repeatedly  attacked  us  with  a  large 
[y  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  supported  by  a  numerous  and 
rerful  artillery.  He  made  several  charges  with  the 
airy  upon  our  infantry,  but  all  were  repulsed  in  the 
kdiest  manner. 
In  this  affair,  his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange, 

Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  Lieut.- General  Sir  Thomas 
;on,  and  Major-Generals  Sir  James  Kempt  and  Sir 
lis  Pack,  who  were  engaged  from  the  commencement 
lie  enemy's  attack,  highly  distinguished  themselves,  as 

as  liieut.-General  Charles  Baron  Alten,  Major-General 
0.  Halkett,  Lieut.-General  Cooke,  and  Major-Generals 
tland.and  Byng,  as   they  successively  arrived.      The 
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troops  of  tlie  5tli  division,  and  those  of  iiie  Bnmswidr  corps, 
were  long  and  severelj  engaged,  and  oondocted  themaelTes 
with  the  utmost  gaUantiy .  I  mnst  particularlj  mention  the 
28th,  42nd,  79th,  and  92nd  r^;imentB,  and  the  battalion  of 
HanoTerions. 

'^  Our  loss  was  great,  as  tout  Lordship  will  parceivB  hj 
the  enclosed  return ;  and  I  have  particularlj  to  regret  his 
Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  fluting 
gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

'^  Although  Marshal  Bliicher  had  maintained  his  position 
at  Sombref,  he  still  found  himself  much  weakened  by  the 
severitj  of  the  contest  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 
as  the  4th  corps  had  not  arriTed,  he  determined  to  fall  back 
and  concentrate  his  armv  upon  Wayre ;  and  he  marched 
in  the  night,  after  the  action  was  over. 

'^  This  movement  of  the  marshal  rendered  necessary  a 
corresponding  one  on  my  part ;  and  I  retired  from  the  &rm 
of  Quatre  Bras  upon  Genappe,  and  thence  upon  Waterloo, 
the  next  morning,  the  17th,  at  ten  o'clock. 

"  The  enemy  made  no  effort  to  pursue  Marshal  Bliicher. 
On  the  contrary,  a  patrol  which  I  sent  to  Sombref  in  the 
morning  found  all  quiet ;  and  the  enemy's  videttes  fell  back 
as  the  patrol  advanced.  Neither  did  he  attempt  to  molest 
our  march  to  the  rear,  although  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  except  by  following,  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
brought  n*om  his  right,  the  cavalry  under  the  Earl  of 
Uxbridge. 

"  This  gave  Lord  Uxbridge  an  opportunity  of  charging 
them  with  the  1st  Life  G-uards,  upon  their  debauche  from 
the  village  of  Genappe,  upon  which  occasion  his  Lordship 
has  declared  himself  to  be  well  satisfied  with  that  regiment. 

"  The  position  which  I  took  up  ia  front  <rf  Waterloo 
crossed  the  high  roads  from  Charleroi  and  Nivelles,  and  had 
its  right  thrown  back  to  a  rsviue  near  Merke  Braine,  which 
was  occupied,  and  its  left  extended  to  a  height  above  the 
hamlet  Ter  la  Haye,  which  was  likewise  occupied.  Lel  front 
of  the  right  centre,  and  near  the  Nivelles  road,  we  occupied 
the  house  and  gardens  of  Hougoumont,  which  covered  the 
return  of  that  flank ;  and  in  the  front  of  the  left  centre  we 
occupied  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  By  our  leffc  we 
communicated  with   Marshal    Prince  Bliicher  at   Wavre, 
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fchrough  Chain ;  and  the  marshal  had  promised  me  that,  in 
case  we  should  be  attacked,  he  would  support  me  with  one 
or  more  corps,  as  might  be  necessary. 

'*  The  enemy  collected  his  army,  with  the  exception  of  the 
^rd  corps,  which  had  been  sent  to  observe  Marshal  Bliicher, 
Dn  a  range  of  heights  in  our  front,  in  the  course  of  the 
night  of  the  17th  and  yesterday  morning,  and  at  about  ten 
3'clock  he  commenced -a  furious  attack  upon  our  post  at 
Sougoumont.  I  had  occupied  that  post  with  a  detachment 
^m  General  Byng's  brigade  of  Guards,  which  was  in 
position  in  its  rear ;  and  it  was  for  some  time  under  the 
»>mmand  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Macdonell,  and  afterwards  of 
Dolonel  Home ;  and  I  am  happy  to  add  that  it  was  main- 
lined throughout  the  day  with  the  utmost  gallantry  by 
hese  brave  troops,  notwitnstanding  the  repeated  efforts  of 
arge  bodies  of  the  enemy  to  obtain  possession  of  it. 

''  This  attack  upon  the  right  of  our  centre  was  accompa- 
lied  by  a  very  heavy  cannonade  upon  our  whole  line,  which 
ran  destined  to  support  the  repeated  attacks  of  cavalry  and 
ofantry,  occasionally  mixed,  but  sometimes  separate,  which 
rere  made  upon  it,  In  one  of  these  the  enemy  carried  the 
irm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  as  the  detachment  of  the 
ght  battalion  of  the  G-erman  Legion,  which  occupied  it, 
ad  expended  all  its  ammunition,  and  the  enemy  occupied 
be  only  communication  there  was  with  them. 

'^  The  enemy  repeatedly  charged  our  infantry  with  his 
lYalry,  but  these  attacks  were  imiformly  unsuccessful;  and 
1^  afforded  opportunities  to  our  cavalry  to  charge,  in  one 
^  which  Lord  E.  Somerset's  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Life 
tiards,  the  Eoyal  Horse  Guards,  and  1st  Dragoon  Guards, 
ghly  distinguished  themselves,  as  did  that  of  Major- G^ne- 
I  Sir  William  Ponsonby,  having  taken  many  prisoners  and 

*^  These  attacks  were  repeated  till  about  seven  in  the 
ening,  when  the  enemy  made  a  desperate  effort  with  cavalry 
id  infantry,  supported  by  the  fire  of  artillery,  to  force  our 
ft  centre,  near  the  &rm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which,  after 
severe  contest,  was  defeated;  and,  having  observed  that  the 
x^s  retired  from  this  attack  in  great  confusion,  and  that 
e  march  of  General  Billow's  corps,  by  Frischeimont,  upon 
aziebeuoit  and  La  Belle  Alliance^  had  begun  to  take  effect. 
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and  as  I  could  perceive  the  fire  of  his  cannon,  and  as  Mar- 
shal Prince  Bliicher  had  joined  in  person  with  a  corps  of  his 
army  to  the  left  of  our  line,  by  Ohain,  I  determined  to  attack 
the  enemy,  and  immediately  advanced  the  whole  line  of 
infantry,  supported  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  attack 
succeeded  in  every  point :  the  enemy  was  forced  from  hia 
positions  on  the  heights,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
leaving  behind  him,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  150  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  their  ammunition,  which  leM  into  our  hands. 

''  I  continued  the  pursuit  till  long  after  dark,  and  then 
discontinued  it  only  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  our  troops, 
who  had  been  engaged  during  twelve  hours,  and  because  I 
found  myself  on  the  same  road  with  Marshal  Bliicher,  who 
assured  me  of  his  intention  to  follow  the  enemy  throughout 
the  night.  He  has  sent  me  word  this  morning,  that  he  had 
taken  60  pieces  of  cannon  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Guard, 
and  several  carriages,  baggage,  &c,,  belonging  to  Bonaparte, 
in  Genappe. 

"  I  propose  to  move  this  morning  upon  Nivelles,  and  not 
to  discontinue  mj  operations. 

"  Tour  Lordship  will  observe,  that  such  a  desperate  action 
could  not  be  fought,  and  such  advantages  could  not  be 
gained,  without  great  loss,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  ours 
has  been  immense.  In  Lieut.- General  Sir  Thomas  Picton 
His  Majesty  has  sustained  the  loss  of  an  officer  who  has 
frequently  distinguished  himself  in  his  service ;  and  he  fell 
gloriously  leading  his  division  to  a  charge  with  bayonets,  by 
which  one  of  the  most  serious  attacks  made  by  the  enemy 
on  our  position  was  repulsed.  The  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  after 
having  successfully  got  through  this  arduous  day,  received  a 
wound  by  almost  the  last  shot  fired,  which  will,  I  am  afraid, 
deprive  His  Majesty  for  some  time  of  his  services. 

"  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gallantry  and  conduct,  till  he  received  a 
wound  from  a  musket-ball  through  the  shoulder,  which 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  field. 

**  It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  assure  your 
Lordship  that  the  army  never,  upon  any  occasion,  conducted 
itself  better.  The  division  of  Guards,  under  Lieut.-General 
Cooke,  (who  is  severely  wounded),  Major-General  Maitland, 
and  Major-General  Byng,  set  an  example  which  was  followed 
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Jl ;  and  there  is  no  officer  not  description  of  troops  that 
Qoi;  behave  well. 

I  must,  however,  particularly  mention,  for  his  Eojal 
hness's  approbation,  Lieut.-Q-enend  Sir  H.  Clinton, 
or-Greneral  Adam,  Lieut.-G«neral  Charles  Baron  Alten 
3rely  wounded),  Major- G-eneral  Sir  Colin  Halkett  (se- 
ly  wounded).  Colonel  Ompteda,  Colonel  Mitchell,  (com- 
ctinga brigade  of  the  4th  division).  Major  Generals  Sir 
es  Kempt  and  Sir  D.  Pack,  Majjor-Q-eneral  Lambert, 
)r-GJeneral  Lord  E.  Somerset,  Major-General  Sir  W. 
jonW,  Major-Greneral  Sir  C.  Grant,  and  Major-General 
I.  Vivian,  Major-General  Sir  O.  Vandeleur,  and  Major- 
eral  Count  Dornberg. 

[  am  also  particularly  indebted  to  General  Lord  Hill 
is  assistance  and  conduct  upon  this,  as  upon  all  former 
lions. 

Fhe  artillery  and  engineer  departments  were  conducted 
1  to  my  satisfaction  by  Colonel  Sir  George  Wood  and 
ael  Smyth ;  and  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
onduct  of  the  Adjutant-General,  Major-General  Barnes, 
was  wounded,  and  of  the  Qua^rmaster-Gheneral, 
ael  De  Lancey,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  in  the 
le  of  the  action.  This  officer  is  a  serious  loss  to  Hisi 
sty's  service,  and  to  me  at  this  moment. 
'.  was  likewise  much  indebted  to  the  assistance  of 
^.-Colonel  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  who  was  severely 
ded,  and  of  the  officers  composiag  my  personal  staff, 
have  suffisred  severely  in  this  action.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Eon.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  who  has  died  of  his  wounds, 
.  most  promising  officer,  and  is  a  serious  loss  to  His 
sty's  service. 

i^eneral  Kruse,  of  the  Nassau  service,  likewise  con- 
d  himself  much  to  my  satisfaction;  as  did  General 
,  commanding  the  heavy  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  Ge- 
Yanhope,  commanding  a  brigade  of  infanlry  in  the 
e  of  the  King  of  the  IN  etherljmds. 
reueral  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  General  Baron  Vincent, 
ral  Muffling,  and  General  Alava,  were  in  the  field 
y  the  action,  and  rendered  me  every  assistance  in  their 
'.  Baron  Vincent  is  wounded,  but  I  hope  not  severely; 
reneral  Pozzo  di  Borgo  received  a  contusion. 

a 
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"  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  or  to  Maarahal 
Bliicher  and  the  Prussian  army,  if  I  did  not  attribute  the 
successful  result  of  this  arduous  day  to  the  cordial  and 
timely  assistance  I  received  Jfrom  them.  The  operation  of 
General  Billow  upon  the  enemy's  flank  was  a  most  decisive 
one  ;  and,  even  if  I  had  not  found  myself  in  a  situation  to 
make  the  attack  which  produced  the  final  result,  it  would 
have  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  if  his  attacks  should  have 
failed,  and  would  have  prevented  him  from  taking  advantage 
of  them  if  they  should  unfortunately  have  succeeded. 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  a  report  that 
Major  General  Sir  William  Fonsonby  is  killed;  and^  in 
annoimcing  this  intelligence  to  your  Lordship,  I  have  to 
add  the  expression  of  my  grief  for  the  fete  of  an  officer  who 
had  already  rendered  very  brilliant  and  important  servioes^ 
and  was  a^  ornament  to  his  profession. 

'^  I  send  with  this  despatch  three  eagles,  taken  by  the 
troops  in  this  action,  which  Major  Percy  will  have  the 
honour  of  laying  at  the  feet  of  his  Boyal  Highness.    I  beg 

leave  to  recommend  him  to  your  Lordship's  protection." 

*  •  •  *  * 

•  •  *  *  * 

^*I  have  to  inform  your  Lordship,  in  addition  to  my 
despatch  of  this  morning,  that  we  have  already  got  here 
6,000  prisoners,  taken  in  the  action  of  yesterday,  and  that 
there  are  above  2,000  more  coming  in  to-morrow.  There 
will  probably  be  many  more. 

"  Amongst  the  prisoners  are  the  Comte  de  Lobau,  who 
commanded  the  6th  corps,  and  Greneral  Cambronue,  who 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Guards. 

"  I  propose  to  send  the  whole  to  England,  by  Ostend." 

The  limited  extent  of  official  despatches  obliges  a  com- 
mander to  restrict  himself  to  a  general  summary  of  opera- 
tions and  their  results.  Those  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
are  distinguished  for  clearness  and  simplicity — ^the  story  of 
his  battles  are  plain  unvarnished  tales,  in  which  success  is 
neither  over-coloured,  nor  failure  extenuated  or  concealed. 
His  victories  are  briefly  detailed — ^his  reverses  as  candidly 
admitted.  Anxious  only  to  put  the  country  which  confldea 
in  him  in  possession  of  the  events  as  they  reaUy  occurred, 
Wellington's  correspondence  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
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mtj  and  truth.  In  a  few  sentences,  tlie  important  con- 
uences  of  skill  and  daring  were  communicated — and  it 
i  left  for  the  pen  of  history  to  elucidate  those  **  crowded 
ITS  of  glorious  strife/'  which  conferred  undying  fame 
m  him  who  had  achieved  them. 

d!any  circumstances  united  to  gire  additional  interest  to 
commencement  and  the  close  of  the  Belgic  campaign. 
VBT  did  the  events  of  a  few  days  produce  more  important 
sequences;  and,  till  the  storm  burst,  nothing  but 
jecture  could  point  out  the  quarter,  on  which,  with 
racteristic  impetuosity,  Napoleon  would  precipitate  his 
ises. 

Brussels,  from  its  immediate  contiguity  to  the  frontier, 
its  being  the  head-quarters  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
at  this  period  filled  by  an  influx  of  strangers.  On  the 
1,  no  unusual  excitement  was  discernible^ — the  streets 
3  crowded ;  and  although  it  was  believed  that  Napoleon 
joined  the  army,  and  consequently  was  within  a  few 
3hes  of  the  city,  the  capital  of  Belgium  appeared  gay 
undisturbed,  as  if  that  dreaded  man  had  still  remained 
inmate  of  the  Tuileries.  The  day  passed,  and  rumour 
busy ;  but  until  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
le  evening,  nothing  was  known  beyond  there  having 
an  affair  between  the  outposts.  The  Duke,  after 
ving  his  illustrious  visitor,  resumed  his  place  at  the 
er  table;  when  shortly  afterwards,  General  Miifl^g, 
EVussian  general  attached  to  the  British  army,  "  came 
the  room,  with  evident  marks  of  haste,  when  a  chair 
reached,  and  he  was  placed  next  to  his  Grace,  with 
a  he  entered  into  close  conversation,  and  to  whom  he 
yred  some  official  despatches.  The  Duke  occasionally. 
»sed  himself  to  Sir  T.  Picton.  The  movements  of  the 
y  created  no  surprise — all  was  quiet  and  regular,  the 
ive  moment  for  action  was  not  yet  come, 
'he  second  courier  arrived  from  Bliicher  before  twelve 
k  on  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  the  despatches  were 
Ted  to  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  in  the  baU-room  of 
)uchess  of  Eichmond.  While  he  was  reading  them, 
emed  to  be  completely  absorbed  by  their  contents : 
fter  he  had  finished,  he  remained  for  some  minutes  in 
ime  attitude  of  deep  reflection,  totally  abstracted  &owl 

z  2 
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every  surrounding  object,  while  his  countenance  was  ex- 
pressive of  fixed  and  intense  thought.    He  was  heard  to 

.  mutter  to  himself —  *  Marshal  Bliicher  thinks,'  —  *  It  is 
Marshal  Bliicher' s  opinion  ;' — and  after  remaining  thus 
abstracted  a  few  minutes,  and  having  apparently  formed  his 
decision,  he  gave  his  usual  clear  and  concise  orders  to  one 

.  of  his  staff  officers,  who  instantly  left  the  room,  and  was 
again  as  gay  and  animated  as  ever  : — ^he  staid  supper,  and 
then  went  home."* 

But  before  the  ball  had  ended,  the  strains  of  courtly 
music  were  drowned  in  the  louder  "note  of  preparation.'* 
The  drum  had  beat  to  arms,  the  bugle  sounded  "  the  assem- 

.bly,"  and  the  Highland  bagpipe  added  its  wild  and  martial 

.  summons  to  the  field.    All  were  already  prepared,  all  were 

?romptly  under  arms ;  and  the  5th  division  filed  from  the 
'arc  with  the  corps  of  Brunswick  Oels,  and  directed  their 
march  through  the  forest  of  Soignies. 

Eight  o'clock  pealed  from  the  steeple  clocks;  all  was 
quiet :  the  brigades,  with  their  artillery  and  equipages,  were 
gone ;  the  crash  of  music  was  heard  no  longer ;  the  bustle 
of  preparation  had  ceased ;  and  an  ominous  and  heart- 
sinking  silence  succeeded  that  noise  and  hurry  which  ever 
attends  a  departure  for  the  field  of  battle.  While  Napoleon 
with  his  right  and  centre  was  attacking  the  front  of  the 
Prussian  position,  Grrouchy  manoeuvred  by  the  Namur  road 
.  upon  its  flank,  and  simultaneously  the  1st  and  2nd  corps, 
with  four  cavalry  divisions,  were  turned  against  the  British 
positions. t  When  Bliicher,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th, 
had  been  deforced  at  Charleroi,  the  advanced  corps  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  also  been  driven  back  from  Frasnes  ; 
but  a  fresh  brigade  was  promptly  moved  up,  and  before  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  the  greater  portion  of  the  ground 
had  been  recovered.    Early  in  the  afternoon,  Ney's  attack 

*  Booth's  Narrative. 

t  "  To  the  left  wing,  under  Marshal  Ney,  was  assigned  the  dangeroas 
honour  of  encountering  the  British.  The  words  '  Nous  marchont  e<mtrm 
les  Anglais*  passed  uncheered  along  the  column,  when  its  destination 
became  known.  The  ill-omened  sounds  checked  not  indeed  the  spirits  of 
the  brave,  but  it  was  associated  with  too  many  &tal  recollections  to  elicit 
even  a  single  shout  of  anticipated  triumph  from  the  most  sanguine  of  thafe 
enthusiastic  host." — Campaign  of  Waterloo. 
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made  with  the  vigour  and  determination  which  superior' 
ibers  encourage,  and  it  was  gallantly  and  successfully 
dsed.  But  physical  force  gradually  prevailed ;  the  Hano- 
ans  fell  back ;  the  Bois  de  Bossu  was  occupied  by  the 
ny ;  and  when  the  leading  regiments  of  the  5th  division 
h^d  Quatre  Bras,  with  reduced  strength  the  Prince  of 
Qge  was  bravely  but  feebly  opposing  assailants,  encou- 
d  by  success,  and  whose  superiority  could  no  longer  be 
jted.  A  march  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  executed  in 
ry  weather*  and  over  a  country  where  little  water  was 
iurable,  had  abated  the  vigour  of  the  British  brigades, 
their  spirit  was  indomitable.  The  Duke  of  "Wellijttgton 
overtaken  the  column  in  its  march ;  and  when  he  reached 
.tre  Bras,  he  saw  at  a  single  glance  the  critical  position  of 
day,  and  instantly  directed  that  the  Bois  de  Bossu  should 
egained. 

ev,  whose  infantry  doubled  that  of  his  opponent,  sus- 
ed  by  a  proportionate  artillery,  and  the  fine  cavalry 
»on  under  Excelmans,  was  pushing  his  advantages  to 
r  crisis.  Checked,  however,  by  the  arrival  of  the  British 
alions,  he  strove  to  crush  them  before  they  could  deploy ; 

under  a  withering  fir«  of  artiUery,  to  4hich  the  wekk 
loverian  batteries  ineffectively  replied,  he  launched  his 
Iry  against  the  regiments  as  they  reached  their  battle- 
ind.  All  was  in  his  favour ;  his  horsemen  were  in  hand ; 
rye-crop,  reaching  breast  high,  covered  their  advance ; 

the  charges  were  made  before  the  regiments  were 
blished.     But  English  discipline  and  courage  rose  supe- 

to  the  immense  advantages  which  circumstances  con- 
3d  upon  their  assailants ;  and  in  every  effort  the  enemy 
roughly  repelled.  Lancers  and  cuirassiers  were  driven 
:  with  .desperate  slaughter ;  while  whole  squadrons, 
tered  in  their  retreat,  and  leaving  the  ground  covered 
L  their  dead  and  dying,  proved  with  what  fatal  precision 
British  squares  had  sustained  their  fusilade. 
The  efforts  of  the  French  to  break  the  squares  were 
e  and  frequent.  Their  batteries  poured  upon  these 
inching  soldiers  a  storm  of  grape ;  and  when  an  opening 

made  by  the  cannon,  the  lancers  were  ready  to  rush 
1  the  devoted  infantry.  But  nothing  could  daunt  the 
•hearted  English — nothing  could  shake  their  steadiness. 
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The  dead  were  coolly  removed,  and  the  living  occupied  their 
places.  Though  numbers  fell,  and  the  square  momentarily 
diminished,  it  still  presented  a  serried  line  of  ghttering" 
bayonets,  through  which  lancer  and  cuirassier  vaimy  endea* 
voured  to  penetrate. 

"  One  regiment,*  after  sustaining  a  furious  cannonade^ 
was  suddenly,  and  on  three  different  sides,  assailed  by 
cavalry.  Two  faces  of  the  square  were  charged  by  the 
lancers,  while  the  cuirassiers  galloped  down  upon  another. 
It  was  a  trying  moment.  There  was  a  death-like  silence ; 
and  one  voice  alone,  clear  and  calm,  was  heard.  It  was  their 
colonel' s,t  who  called  upon  them  to  be  *  steady.'  On  came 
the  enemy !  the  earth  shook  beneath  the  horsemen's  feet ; 
while  on  every  side  of  the  devoted  band,  the  com  bending 
beneath  the  rush  of  cavalry  disclosed  their  numerous  assail* 
ants.  The  lance  blades  approached  the  bayonets  of  the 
kneeling  front  rank ;  the  cuirassiers  were  within  forty  paces  ; 
yet  not  a  trigger  was  drawn.  But,  when  the  word  *  Fire  !* 
thimdered  from  the  colonel's  lips,  each  face  poured  out  ita 
deadly  volley ;  and  in  a  moment  the  leading  files  of  the 
[French  lay  before  the  square,  as  if  hurled  by  a  thunderbolt 
tathe  earth.  The  assailants,  broken  and  dispersed,  galloped 
on  for  shelter  to  the  tall  rye,  while  a  stream  of  musketry 
from  the  British  square  carried  death  into  the  retreating 
squadrons."  J 

But  numbers  were  certain  to  prevail.  The  regiments 
fought  with  devoted  heroism;  and  though  miserably  re- 
duced, they  still  held  their  ground  with  a  desperate  tena* 
cily.  Greatly  overmatched,  the  result  was  tottering  in  the 
baLance ;  and  nothing  but  the  buU-dog  courage  of  English 
soldiers  could  have  resisted  the  desperate  pressure.  '^  The 
contest  was  at  its  height — ^the  incessant  assaults  of  the 
enemy  were  wasting  the  British  regiments,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bois  de  Bossu,  not  an  inch  of  ground  waa 
lost.  The  men  were  falling  by  hundreds — death  was  busy 
everywhere — ^but  not  a  cheek  olanched,  and  not  a  foot  re- 
ceded !  The  courage  of  these  undaunted  soldiers  needed  no 
incitement — ^but  on  the  contrary,  the  efforts  of  their  officers 
were  constantly  required  to  restrain  the  burning  ardour  that 

*  Twenty-eighth.  f  Sir  Philip  Belflon. 

X  Victories  of  the  Briti^  Armies. 
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would,  if  unrepressed,  have  led  to  ruinous  results.  Mad- 
dened to  see  their  ranks  thinned  b j  renewed  assaults,  which 
they  were  merely  suffered  to  repel,  they  panted  for  the  hour 
of  action.  The  hot  blood  of  Erin  was  boiling  for  revenge, 
and  even  the  cool  endurance  of  the  Scotch  began  to  yield ; 
and  a  murmur  was  sometimes  heard  of,  '  Why  are  we  not 
led  forward?' 

*'  At  this  juncture,  the  division  of  Guards,  under  Gbne- 
ral  Maitland,  arrived  from  Enghien,  and  after  a  march 
of  fifteen  hours,  without  anything  to  eat  or  drink,  they 
gallantly  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  in  half  an  hour  com* 
pletely  cleared  the  wood.*  Though  they  became  masters  of 
the  Bois  de  Bossu,  they  found  difficulty  in  emerging  from 
its  shelter.  As  often  as  they  attempted  to  come  out,  a  tre» 
mendous  fire  of  round  and  grape  shot  was  opened  bythe 
Erench  batteries,  followed  by  a  charge  of  cavalry.  When 
they  retired,  and  the  enemy  endeavoured  to  penetrate  the 
wood,  they  were  received  in  turn  with  a  steady  and  well- 
directed  voUey  of  musketry,  which  compelled  them  also  to 
return.  These  alternate  attacks  continued  for  nearly  three 
hours.  At  one  time,  the  enemy  was  furiously  encountered 
by  a  square  of  Black  Brunawickers,  while  the  British, 
rapidly  lining  the  ditches,  kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire- 
but  the  loss  was  very  severe,  and  the  men  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  forming  line  again.  The  imdismayed  gallantry  of 
the  Ghiards  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  were  composed 

*  "  The  Guards,  indeed,  came  up  at  a  fortunate  crisis.  The  Bois  de 
Bossu  was  won;  and  the  tirailleurs  of  the  enemy,  debouching  from  it» 
cover,  were  about  to  deploy  upon  tlie  roads  that  it  commanded,  and  thus 
intercept  the  Duke's  communications  with  the  Prussians,  llie  5th 
division,  sadly  reduced,  could  hardly  hold  their  gronnd--Mmy  offensive 
moyement  was  impracticable,  and  the  French  tiraiUewrt  were  issuing 
from  the  wood.  But  on  perceiving  the  advancing  columns,  they  halted. 
The  Ist  brigade  of  Guards  having  loaded  and  fixed  bayonets,  were  ordered 
to  advance — and,  wearied  as  they  were  with  a  fifteen  hours'  march,  they 
cheered  and  pushed  forward.  In  vain  the  thick  trees  impeded  them,  and 
although  every  bush  and  coppice  was  held  and  disputed  by  the  enemy,  the 
tirailleurs  were  driven  in  on  every  side.  Taking  advantage  ol  a  rivulet 
which  crossed  the  wood,  they  attempted  to  form  and  arrest  the  progresA 
of  the  Guards.  That  stand  was  momentary — ^they  were  forced  from 
their  position,  and  the  wood  once  more  was  carried  by  the  British/' — 
Victories  of  the  JBriiish  Armies, 
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chiefly  of  young  soldiers,  and  volunteers  from  tlie  militia, 
who  had  never  been  in  action.  Some  of  these  noble  fellows 
were  so  overcome  with  fatigue,  that  when  they  entered  the 
wood,  they  sunk  down,  and  had  only  sufficient  strength  to 
cheer  their  comrades  to  the  onset.  The  carnage  was  dread- 
ful— ^the  conflict  obstinately  maintained  on  either  side — ^the 
Prench,  from  their  superiority  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  com- 
mitting a  slaughter  which  was  well  repaid  by  the  terrible 
fire  of  the  British  musketry. 

"  Evening  was  now  closing  in ;  the  attacks  of  the  enemy 
became  fewer  and  feebler ;  a  brigade  and  heavy  cavalry  and 
horse  artillery  came  up,  and,  worn  out  by  the  sanguinary 
struggle  of  six  long  hours,  the  assailants  ceased  their  attack, 
and  the  5th  division  with  the  3rd  and  the  Guards  took  up  a 
position  for  the  night  on  the  ground  their  unboimded  hero- 
ism had  held  through  this  bloody  day. 

"Ney  fell  back  upon  the  road  to  Frasnes.  The  moon 
rose  angrily — still  a  few  cannon-shot  were  heard  after  day- 
light had  departed ;  but  gradually  they  ceased.  The  fires 
were  lighted,  and  such  miserable  provisions  as  could  be  pro- 
cured, were  furnished  to  the  harassed  soldiery;  and  while 
strong  pickets  were  posted  in  the  front  and  flanks,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  British,  and  their  brave  Allies,  piled  arms,  and 
stretched  themselves  on  the  battle  field.'** 

The  failure  of  the  French  attack  on  Quatre  Bras,  made 
by  veteran  troops  in  very  miporior  numbers,  and  directed  by 
one  of  the  best  and  boldest  generals  of  the  age,  seems  unac- 
countable ;  and  Ney's  apology  for  what  all  must  admit  to 
have  been  a  defeat,  is  not  maintainable.  The  corps  d'armee 
he  commanded  was,  according  to  the  organization  practised 
by  Napoleon,  perfect  in  every  arm ;  and  in  artillery  and 
cavalry  it  was  immensely  superior.  The  force  assailed  was 
generally  composed  of  raw  soldiers — and  being  twenty  miles 
in  advance  of  its  reserve,  the  supporting  troops  reached  the 
ground  after  the  key  of  the  position  had  been  carried.  That 
support  consisted  merely  of  infantry ;  for,  from  the  distance 
of  their  cantonments  from  the  field,  it  was  six  in  the  evening 
before  the  British  batteries  and  cavalry  were  able  to  get  up.f 

*  Stories  of  Waterloo. 

t  "Exhausted  by  heat  and  fatigue,  they  halted  at  NivelleB,  lighted 
fires,  and  prepared  to  cook  their  dinners.     But  the  increasing  roar  of 
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To  complain  that  the  Ist  corps  **  was  idly  paraded"  between 
Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras  *f  without  firing  a  shot,"  when  its 
)resence  could  have  decided  the  fate  of  either  battle,  throws 
I  slur  upon  Napoleon's  generalship,  but  presents  a  sorry 
jxcuse  for  Ney's  discomfiture. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  that  if  he  could  have  brought  his 
ist  corps  into  action,  with  the  addition  of  26,000  men,  he 
night  nave  gained  *a  very  glorious  triumph;*  but  it  is 
»fBmned,  that  he  complained  unjustly  of  the  absence  of  that 
orps.  On  the  16th,  at  noon,  he  had  personally  surveyed  the 
losition  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  perceiving  but  few  troops  col- 
3cted,  concluded  that  the  English  were  at  too  great  a  dis- 
ance  to  arrive  in  any  strength  during  the  day.  This  opinion 
e  communicated  to  Napoleon,  who,  confimng  in  it,  very 
aturally  employed  the  1st  corps  of  his  army,  where  he 
bought  it  might  decide  the  success  of  his  own  attack 
gainst  the  Prussians.  Besides,  in  what  respect  could  Ney 
Dnsider  that  corps  as  a  reserve,  ready  to  act  upon  any 
idden  exigency?  It  was  in  the  rear  of  Frasnes,  above 
iree  miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  a  distance  which  must 
ave  precluded  it  from  co-operating  in  any  movements 
Bcessary  to  repel  urgent  and  immediate  danger.  In  fact, 
le  marshal  was  beaten  by  a  superior  bravery  which  did  not 
iter  into  his  calculations ;  and  that  part  of  his  querulous 
)i8tle  to  the  Duke  of  Otranto  may  be  considered  as  the 
llacy  of  a  man  more  anxious  to  disguise  than  reveal  the 
uth. 

"  The  loss  sustained  by  the  British  and  their  Allies  in  this 
orious  and  hard-contested  battle  amounted  to  3,750  liors 

combat.  Of  course  the  British  suffered  most  severely, 
Lving  316  men  killed,  and  2,156  wounded.  The  Duke  of 
runswick  fell  in  the  act  of  rallying  his  troops,  and  an 

mon  annotinced  that  the  Duke  was  seriously  engaged,  and  a  staff  officer 
)ught  orders  to  hnrry  on.  The  bivouac  was  instantly  broken  up — ^the 
^tles  packed — ^the  rations  abandoned — and  the  wearied  troops  cheer- 
ly  resumed  their  march  again. 

"  The  path  to  the  field  of  battle  could  not  be  mistaken;  the  roar  of 
inon  was  succeeded  by  the  roll  of  musketry,  which  was  every  step  more 
irly  audible;  and  waggons,  heaped  with  wounded  British  and  Bruns- 
Jeers  interspersed,  told  that  the  work  of  death  was  going  on." — 
jtories  of  the  British  Armies. 
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immense  number  of  British  officers  were  found  among  the 
slain  and  wounded.  During  an  advanced  movement,  the 
92nd,  after  repulsing  an  attack  of  both  cavalry  and  infantry, 
was  retreating  to  the  wood,  when  a  French  column  halted 
and  turned  its  fire  on  the  Highlanders,  already  assailed  by 
a  superior  force.  Notwithstanding,  the  regiment  bravely 
held  its  ground  until  relieved  by  a  regiment  of  the  Q-uards, 
when  it  retired  to  its  original  position.  In  this  brief  and 
sanguinary  conflict,  its  loss  amounted  to  28  officers  and 
nearly  300  men. 

"  The  casualties,  when  compared  with  the  number  of  the 
combatants,  will  appear  enormous.  Most  of  the  battalions 
lost  their  commanding  officers;  and  the  rapid  succession 
of  subordinate  officers  on  whom  the  command  devolved, 
told  how  fast  the  work  of  death  went  on.  Trifling  wounds 
were  disregarded,  and  men  severely  hurt  refused  to  retire 
to  the  rear,  and  rejoined  their  colours  after  a  temporary 
dressing.'' 

Like  that  at  Quatre  Bras,  the  conflict  at  Ligny  only 
closed  with  daylight.  For  five  hours  the  struggle  nad  been 
obstinately  continued.  Men  fell  by  hundreds,  and  200 
pieces  of  artillery  were  turned  against  the  devoted  villages, 
for  whose  possession  Napolecn  and  Bliicher  were  contend- 
ing. Both  generals  pushed  their  reserves  freely  into 
action ;  and  as  soon  as  one  battalion  was  destroyed,  another 
came  forward, .  and  mounting  over  the  dead  and  dying, 
charged  through  the  blazing  houses  of  Ligny  and  St. 
Amand.*  At  four  o'clock  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  so 
doubtful,  that  Napoleon  hastily  called  up  the  1st  corps, 
whilst  Ney  had  also  despatched  an  aide-de-camp  to  hurry  it  to 
his  assistance  at  Quatre  Bras.  Night  came  on — ^no  decisive 
advantage  had  been  gained — and  Blucher,  like  a  wounded 
lion,t  although  with  feebler  strength,  seemed  to  fight  with 
additional  ferocity. 

*  "  A  French  regiment  of  infantry,  800  strong,  retired  firom  the  con- 
flict with  only  80  men — every  wall,  every  fence,  every  hedge,  was  so 
obstinately  and  fiercely  defended."— 6WraiM^. 

t  "  In  one  of  these  charges,  Blucher  nearly  closed  his  ilhistrioiis  career. 
Heading  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  which  failed  in  its  attack,  his  horse  was 
wounded,  and  galloped  furiously  forward,  till  it  dropped  down  dead.   The 
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Darkness,  however,  enabled  Napoleon  to  carry  a  village 
-which  he  had  assailed  throughout  the  evening  so  frequently 
and  furiously,  but  in  vain.  In  the  gloom,  a  division  of 
French  infantry,  by  a  circuitous  march,  gained  the  rear  of 
the  Prussian  corps,  while  a  mass  of  cuirassiers  forced  a  road 
at  the  other  side  of  Ligny.  These  movements  obliged  the 
Frussiaufi  to  faU  back ;  and  they  retired  leisurely  towards 
Tilly,  repelling  every  attack,  and  leaving  nothing  to  the 
enemy  but  a  ruined  village,  some  wounded  men,  and  a 
few  disabled  guns,  which  the  state  of  the  roads  prevented 
them  from  removing. 

At  daybreak  of  the  17th,  the  whole  of  the  Allies  were  up 
aaad  ready  to  accept  battle ;  but  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  been  apprised  during  the  night  that  Bliicher  had  re- 
treated to  umte  himself  with  his  4th  corps,  and  concentrate 
bis  army  on  Wavre,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Allied  Com- 
mander to  maintain  his  communication  with  the  Prussians^ 
and  make  a  corresponding  movement ;  and  accordingly  he 
determined  to  fall  back  on  a  position  already  chosen,  in  firont 
of  the  village  of  Waterloo. 

Napoleon  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Blucher  intended 
to  rally  his  carps  d*armee  round  Namur,  for  the  marshal, 
with  a  sounder  judgment,  took  a  line  of  retreat  parallel  to 
what  he  considered  must  be  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  he  knew  would  fall  back  from  Quatre  Bras  on  as- 
oertaiBing  the  regressive  movements  of  his  Prussian  aUy. 
Uncertain  as  to  the  route  which  Bliicher  had  selected. 
Grouchy *s  corps,  with  the  cavalry  of  Pajol  and  Excelmans, 
were  detached  m  pursuit,  while  Napoleon  iu  person  hastened 
his  march  to  bring  Wellington  to  action,  and  reached 
IFrasnes  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th. 

marshal  fell  under  it,  and  ooald  not  be  inunediately  extricated,  for  the 
enemy  were  pursuing.  The  last  Prussian  horseman  had  passed  him,  as 
he  lay  senseless  on  the  ground;  but  his  aide-de-camp,  Lieut.-Colanel 
Count  NostiZy  gallantly  determining  to  share  the  fate  of  his  general,  cast 
>iiiTM8plf  by  his  side^  and  covered  him  with  his  military  cloak,  that  ha 
nught  not  be  reco^iised.  The  French  cuirassiers  rode  rapidly  by ;  the 
flying  Prussians  suddenly  rallied,  attacking  their  pursuers,  and  they  again 
passed  him  in  their  retreat.  The  opportunity  was  instantly  seized,  and 
tke  veteran  hero,  mounting  a  dragoon  horse,  escaped  from  his  imminent 
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The  non-arrival  of  the  6th  corps  and  reserve,  however, 
ohliced  Napoleon  to  delay  his  intended  attack  until  the 
whole  of  his  corps  were  on  the  ground — and  his  able  oppo- 
nent was  in  the  interval  eluding  a  combat  which  he  had 
determined  to  refuse,  and  retreating  leisurely  to  the  position 
on  which  he  had  resolved  to  accept  a  battle.  This  operation 
in  open  day  was  difficult,  as  the  Dyle  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
Allies,  and  the  long  and  narrow  bridge  at  the  village  of 
Genappe  the  only  means  by  which  the  corps  d'armee  could 
effect  its  passage.  'Wellingtx)n  disposed  some  horse-artillery 
and  dismounted  dragoons  upon  the  heights,  and  leaving  a 
strong  rear-guard  in  front  of  Quatre  Bras,  he  succeeded  in 
masking  his  retreat  until,  when  discovered,  it  was  too  late  to 
offer  anv  serious  interruption  to  the  regressive  movement  of 
the  AUies. 

Napoleon  had  already  made  the  necessary  dispositions,  and 
his  columns  were  formed  for  attack,  when  from  the  heights 
above  Erasnes,  he  discovered  that  nothing  was  in  front  but 
a  rear-guard.  His  cavalry  were  instantly  ordered  to  pursue; 
and  at  Genappe  the  rival  horsemen  came  in  contact.  The 
7th  Hussars  and  some  squadrons  of  the  11th  and  23rd  Light 
Dragoons  charged  without  success.  Lord  Uxbridge,  how- 
ever, repeated  the  attack  with  the  Life  Guards,  and  the 
French  cavalry  were  so  roughly  repelled,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  partial  cannonade,  too  distant  to  produce 
effect,  the  Allied  columns  fell  back  to  their  position  without 
farther  interruption.* 

*  The  autograph  of  his  (Irace,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  inclosed  in 
the  frame  which  follows,  was  written  on  the  field  of  Wateiioo,  on  the 
eve  of  the  hattle,  under  the  following  circumstances : — ^Ahout  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June,  1815,  as  the  British  army  took  up 
its  position,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called  from  amongst  his  staff  Sir 
John  Elley,  the  Deputy  Adjutant-^neral,  and  inquired  the  force  of 
cavalry  in  the  field.  The  amount  having  been  generally  stated,  his 
Grace  asked  for  paper.  Sir  John  tore  ofi*  the  hack  of  a  return  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Duke,  who,  sitting  down  on  the  wet  ground,  and  taking 
pen  and  ink  furnished  from  the  holster  of  an  orderly  dragoon,  wrote 
down  the  numbers  of  the  several  corps  of  cavalry,  drawing  a  line  be- 
tween the  British  forces  and  the  Hanoverians  and  the  Brunswick  Oels 
Hussars.  The  Belgians,  in  number  2000,,  were  separately  computed. 
This  document  Sir  John  Elley  carefully  preserved ;  and,  in  the  year  1824, 
when  in  the  command  of  the  South  Western  District  cf  Ireland,  gave  it, 
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Throughout  the  day,  rain  had  fallen  heavily  at  times; 
and  as  evening  closed,  the  weather  became  wild  and  stormy. 
The  wind  was  violent,  the  rain  increased,  thunder  rolled, 
and  lightning  flashed  vividly;  and  a  more  cheerless  bivouac 
than  that  of  the  AUies  was  never  occupied  by  an  army  before 
a  fearful  conflict. 

While  the  troops  reposed  on  the  battle-field,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  his  general  officers  and  their  respective 
staffs,  occupied  the  village  of  Waterloo.*     On  the  doors  of 

certified  in  his  own  handwriting,  to  Dr.  John  Jebb,  bishop  of  Limerick, 
who,  having  previously  obtained  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  consent,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  British  Museum  by  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
Baronet,  one  of  the  trustees,  London,  January,  1828. 


I* 


Hussars   1000 

Vandeleurs  1000 

Wm.  Ponsonby's 1000 

Grant's    1000 

Household   1000 

Le^on 3091 

Hanoverians    1016 

Hanoverians  lately  arrived 750 

Brunswick  Hussars 750 


8000 


10,600- 


2O0O 


[Cavahy,  18th  June,  1815.  -w^  ^;j 

The  above  computation,  in  the  Duke  of  Wei-  j§  -S 
lington's  handwriting,  was  given  l^  his  Grace  to  f^  '| 
Sir  John  Elley,  Dy.  Adjutant-Gteneral,  previous  to  •<  '^ 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.]  ^  J 


*  **  Napoleon  passed  the  night  of  the  17th  in  a  farm<house  which  was 
abandoned  by  the  owner,  named  Bouquean,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  who 
had  retired  to  Planchenoit.  It  is  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Char- 
lerm  to  Brussels.  It  is  half  a  league  from  the  chateau  of  Hongoumont  and 
La  Haye  Sainte,  and  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  La  Belle  Alliance  and 
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purcliasing  a  suitable  estate  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
concluded  an  agreement  with  Lord  Bivers  for  the  mansion 
and  demesne  of  Strathfieldsaye  in  Hampshire,  for  the  sum  of 
263,0002. ;  the  timber  on  the  estate  having  been  valued  at 
150,000/.  This  noble  property  was  originiQlj  the  residence 
of  the  Say  family,  by  whose  heiress  it  was  conveyed  in  mar- 
riage to  Sir  Nicholas  Dabridgecourt,  Knight,  who  was  sheriff 
of  Hampshire  in  the  13th  year  of  Sichard  II.  The  estate 
remained  in  the  possession  of  this  family  until  the  reign  of 
our  first  Charles,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  WHliam 
Pitt,  comptroller  of  the  royal  household,  who  died  in  1789. 
A  schoolhouse  was  afterwards  erected,  and  endowed  wilii 
400/.  by  Miss  Pitt.  Lord  Bivers  was  fourth  in  descent  from 
Sir  WiUiam  Pitt,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1776. 
The  house  is  situated  in  a  low  part  of  the  demesne,  and  is 
wholly  disproportioned  to  the  beauty  and  extent  of  the  estate. 
The  patronage  of  the  benefice,  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Welnngton,  along  with 
the  manor  and  estate  of  Strathfieldsaye. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  Diike  of  Wellington  had 
enough  to  do  to  protect  Prance  from  the  extortionate  de- 
mands of  the  Great  Powers.  Prussia  had  demanded  on  her 
own  account  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling ;  but  through 
the  interference  of  the  Duke,  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
minor  states  were  cut  down  to  one-sixth  of  their  original 
amount. 

On  the  25th  April,  1818,  the  negociation  for  settling  the 
claims  of  foreigners  upon  Prance  was  finally  concluded,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Eichelieu  and  the  members 
of  the  four  U-reat  Growers  respectively.  By  this  instrument 
the  French  government  were  bound  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
(with  the  exception  of  the  King  of  England)  in  the  principal 
sum  of  280,000,000  fraucs.  A  separate  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Great  Britain,  which  provided  for  the  more  speedy  dis- 
charge of  the  claims  which  had  been  admitted  in  her  favour. 
By  this  treaty.  Prance  contracted  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  British  Commissioners  a  rente  of  3,000,000  francs,  and 
to  liquidate  therefrom,  by  monthly  payments,  the  principal 
and  mterest  of  the  British  claims.  A  few  special  cases 
were  reserved  for  a  special  arrangement.  The  chief  atten- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  devoted  to  the  reduc- 
tion, as  fiur  as  was  possible,  of  the  rapacious  demands  of 
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left  was  in  communication  with  the  Prussians  by  the  road  to 
Ohain,  leading  through  the  passes  of  St.  Lambert.  A  corps 
of  observation,  under  Sir  Charles  ColviUe,  comprising  a  large 
portion  of  the  4th  division,  vras  stationed  at  Halle,  to  defend 
the  British  right,  if  attacked,  and  cover  Brussels  if  it  should 
be  turned. 

Cooke's  division  (the  Guards)  occupied  a  rising  ground  be- 
side Hougoumont,  with  its  right  resting  on  the  Nivelles  road. 
Alton's  division  was  formed  behind  La  Haye  Sainte,  with  its 
left  on  the  road  to  Charleroi.  The  Brunswickers  were  partly 
in  line  with  the  Guards  and  partly  in  reserve ;  and  one  of 
their  battaUons  was  extended  in  the  wood  of  Hougoumont, 
e»  tirailleur. 

On  the  left,  Picton's  division,  Lambert's  brigade,  a  Hano- 
verian corps,  and  some  Dutoh  troops,  extended  along  the  lane 
and  hedge  which  traverse  the  undulating  ground  between 
Ter  la  Haye  and  the  road  to  Charleroi ;  and  the  village 
itself,  that  of  Smohain,  and  the  farm  of  Papelotte,  adjoining 
the  wood  of  Prischermont,  was  garrisoned  by  Nassau  troops, 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Weimar. 

No  part  of  the  Allied  position  was  remarkable  for  natural 
strength ;  but  where  the  ground  displayed  amr  advantages, 
they  had  been  made  available  for  defence.  The  surface  of 
the  field  of  Waterloo  was  perfectly  open — ^the  acclivities  of 
easy  descent — ^and  the  whole  had  an  English  appearance  of 
unenclosed  corn-fields,  in  some  places  divided  by  a  hedge. 
In£mtry  movements  could  be  easily  effected,  artiUery  might 
advance  and  retire,  and  cavalry  could  charge.  On  every 
point  the  British  position  was  assailable;  and  the  island 
soldier  had  no  reliance  but  in  ''  God  and  his  Grace,"  for  all 
else  depended  on  his  own  stout  heart  and  vigorous  arm. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  was  wet  and  gloomy,  but  as  the 
day  advanced,  the  weather  gradually  improved.  From  the 
AUied  position  the  French  were  distinctly  seen  as  they  came 
up,  forming  columns,  and  making  the  other  preparatory 
dispositions  for  a  battle.  The  British  divisions  were  equally- 
exposed  to  the  enemy's  view ;  and  when  the  different  bri- 
gades were  discovered  getting  into  battle-order.  Napoleon 
exhibited  mingled  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  surprise, 
exclaiming  to  one  of  his  staff: — "  Ah !  je  les  Hens  donc^  ces 
Anglais  .''* 
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About  nine  o'clock  the  French  dispositions  were  com- 
menced, and  at  half-past  eleven  they  were  completed.  The 
1st  corps  (D'Erlon's)  were  formea  in  front  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  its  right  extended  towards  Prischermont,  and  its  left 
restiDg  on  the  Brussels  road.  The  2nd  corps,  leaving  its 
right  on  D'Erlon's  left,  extended  itself  in  the  direction  of 
Hougoumont  with  a  wood  in  front.  Behind  these  corps  was 
the  cavalry  reserve  of  cuirassiers ;  the  grand  reserve,  consist- 
ing of  the  Imperial  G-uard,  occupying  the  heights  of  La  Belle 
Alliance.  The  6th  corps,  under  Count  Lobau,  with  the 
cavalry  of  D'Aumont,  were  left  in  the  rear  of  the  French 
right,  to  observe  the  Prussians  in  the  event  of  their  de- 
bouching by  the  Ohain  road,  through  the  defiles  of  Saint 
Lambert. 

Napoleon's  own  position  was  with  his  reserve.*  There, 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  he  paced  backward  and  forward, 
issuing  orders,  and  observing  the  nrogress  of  his  attack. 
"  As  the  battle  became  more  doubtftd,  he  approached  nearer 
the  scene  of  action,  and  betrayed  increased  impatience  to  his 
staff  by  violent  gesticulation,  and  using  immense  quantities 
of  snuff.  At  three  o'clock  he  was  on  horseback  in  front  of 
La  Belle  AUiance ;  and  in  the  evening,  just  before  he  made 
his  last  attempt  with  the  Guard,  ,he  had  reached  a  hollow 
close  to  La  Have  Sainte.  Wellington,  at  the  opening  of  the 
engagement,  stood  upon  a  ridge  immediately  behind  La 
Have,  but  as  the  conflict  thickened,  where  difficulties  arose 
and  danger  threatened,  there  the  Duke  was  found.  He  tra- 
versed the  field  exposed  to  a  storm  of  balls,  and  passed  from 
point  to  point  uninjured ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
when  the  French  cavalry  charged  the  British  squadrons,  the 
Duke  was  there  for  shelter." t 

*  "  The  eminence  on  which  Bonaparte  was  while  he  gave  Ms  orders 
during  the  battle,  is  part  of  the  territory  of  Planehenoit.  It  is  called  the 
Field  of  Trimotio,  and  is  the  property  of  several  individuals :  it  is  not 
far  from  the  farm  of  Caillou.  Bonaparte  relared  to  this  house  for  a 
moment  during  the  battle.  After  he  had  lost  it,  endeavouring  to  avoid 
the  crowd  in  the  great  road,  he  threw  himself  into  the  orchard  oppo- 
site this  farm-house  to  get  the  start  of  the  mass  of  fugitives.  A  part  of 
these  being  closely  pursued,  sought  refuge  in  the  buildings  of  the  &rm  ; 
they  were  set  on  fire,  and  several  of  them  reduced  to  a^es/' — Letter9 
of  a  French  Officer. 

t  Victories  of  the  British  Armies. 
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The  strengtH  of  the  British  and  Prench  armies  has  been 
variously  and  very  differently  stated.  The  former,  including 
its  corps  of  observation,  which  was  non-combatant  on  the 
18tb,  with  the  Brunswickers,  Belgians,  and  Nassau  contin- 
gent, amounted  to  74,400.  The  force  of  the  latter  (Erench), 
from  the  contradictory  statements,  is  difficult  to  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracy ;  probably  90,000*  would  be  nearly  its 
amount.  Taking  its  original  strength  at  145,000,  deducting 
10,000  hors-de-comhat  in  the  battles  of  the  15th  and  16th, 
and  reckoning  Grouchy' s  corps  at  45,000,  we  shall  find  that 
90,000  Frenchmen  were  on.the  field  of  Waterloo.  Certainly 
Bonaparte  was  equal  in  men,  and  very  superior  in  artillery ; 
the  French  parks  amounting  to  296  pieces,  while  the  British 
and  Belgian  guns  did  not  exceed  150. 

From  daybreak,  occasional  shots  had  been  interchanged 
between  the  light  troops ;  but  when  two  mighty  armies,  and 
each  commanded  by  the  "  meteors  of  an  age,"  were  preparing 
for  a  terrible  and  decisive  contest,  a  desultory  fusilade 
scarcely  attracted  attention.  At  noon,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
directed  the  2nd  corps  to  advance  against  Hougoumont.  The 
British  batteries  opened  on  the  French  masses  as  they  de- 
bouched ;  their  own  guns  covered  their  advance,  and  under 
the  crashing  fire  of  200  pieces  of  artillery — a  fittmg  overture 
for  such  a  field — Waterloo  opened,  as  it  closed,  magnifi- 
cently ! 

After  a  careful  reconnaissance,  Napoleon  determined 
that  the  centre  of  the  Allies  was  the  most  vulnerable  point 
of  the  AlHed  position ;  and  he  directed  his  2nd  corps  to 
advance  and  carry  the  important  post  of  Hougoumont. 

This  place,  destined  to  obtain  a  glorious  celebrity,  was  an 
old-fashioned  country  house,  and  had  once  been  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Flemish  nobleman.  It  stood  on  low  ground 
about  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  right  centre  of 
the  Allied  line,  and  close  to  where  it  leaned  upon  the  road 
leading  from  NiveUes  to  Waterloo.  On  one  side  there  was 
a  large  farm-yard  and  out-buildings ;  on  the  other,  a  garden, 
surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall.  An  open  wood,  covering 
an  area  of  some  three  or  four  acres,  encircled  the  chateau ; 
but  as  it  was  free  from  copse,  and  the  trees  stood  apart  from 
each  other,  it  only  masked  the  post  without  adding  much  to 
*  Other  statements  reduce  it  to  not  quite  70,000. 
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itg  strength.  In  tliis  wood  some  Nassau  riflemen  were  sta- 
tioned. The  house  and  garden  were  occupied  by  the  light 
companies  of  the  Coldstreams  and  Srd  G-oards.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  1st  battalion  was  posted  in  the  wood  upon  the 
lefb ;  and  the  remainder  on  a  small  eminence  immediately  in 
the  rear  of  the  chateau,  as  a  support  to  the  troops  which  gar- 
risoned the  house  and  defended  the  enclosures.  The  whole 
force  to  which  the  key  of  the  Duke's  position  was  entrusted, 
did  not  exceed  1800  men,  of  whom  300  were  Nassau  aharp- 
shooters.  The  troops  in  the  house  were  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macdonnell ;  and  those  in  the  wood  by- 
Lord  Saltoim. 

Shortly  before  eleven  o'clock,  the  enemy's  columns  were  mxk 
in  motion  against  Hougoumont,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
began.*  Comprising  three  divisions,  nearly  30,000  strong, 
the  French  attach  was  made  in  close  columns,  supported  by 
the  fire  of  numerous  batteries,  and  the  effect  was  grand  and 
imposing  beyond  description.  As  the  heads  of  the  enemy's 
masses  rose  above  the  hollow  ground  which  had  hitherto 
concealed  their  movement,  the  British  artilleiy  opened  with 
round  and  case-shot;  and  the  Erench  and  Nassau  light 
troops  commenced  a  sharp  and  rapid  fusilade.  But  the 
latter  was  forced  to  yield  to  numbers — the  wood  was  carried 
— and  the  chateau  and  its  dependencies  were  vigorously  and 
resolutely  assaulted. 

But  the  defence  was  able,  as  it  was  obstinate.  On  the 
!French  masses  the  fire  of  the  English  musketry  fell  with 
rapid  precision;  and  the  perseverance  of  the  enemy  only 
produced  a  bloodier  discomfiture.  The  French  gave  ground 
— ^the  Guards  charged  from  the  enclosures — ^part  of  the  wood 
was  recovered — and  the  fire  of  the  British  howitzersf  cleared 

*  Sir  George  Wood  gtates  that  "  the  action  commenced  about  half-past 
ten,  or  a  quarter  to  eleven.  There  had  been  skirmishing  before,  all  the 
morning.  A  column  of  the  enemy  was  advancing  against  Hougoumont^ 
and  the  first  gun  that  was  fired  was  from  our  lines  against  that  column. 
I  gave  the  order,  by  the  command  of  the  Duke.  The  gun  did  immediate 
execution,  and  killed  six  or  eight.  This  column  then  retired,  and  went 
round  the  wood." 

f  "  The  imposing  approach  of  the  howitiKr  troop  enoouniged  the 
remainder  of  the  divinon  of  the  Guards,  who  were  lying  down  to  be  sbal« 
'-ired  from  the  fire.    The  Duke,  observing  what  was  intended^  made  some 
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the  remainder  of  it  from  the  enemy.  The  repulse  of 
Joseph's  corps  was  followed  by  a  tremendous  eaimcmade, — 
for  on  both  sides  eyeiy  gun,  which  would  bear,  had  opened. 
The  fire  was  furiously  continued.  Heavy  bodies  of  cavalry 
were  seen  in  motion ;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  this 
terrible  cannonade  would  be  followed  by  more  desperate  and 
more  extended  efforts.  On  perceiving  the  French  cavaby 
displayed,  the  Duke  ordered  his  cen&e  divisions  to  form 
Ktnares  by  battaliom. ;  but  »  this  formation  exposed  them 
to  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery,  they  were  retired  to  the 
reverse  of  the  slope,  and  there  found  shelter  from  cannonade 
still  fiercely  kept  up,  and  as  fatally  returned  from  the  Allied 
batteries,  whose  service  aH  tiirough  that  trying  day  was 
remarkable  for  its  precision  and  rapidity. 

The  French  attacks  were  again  renewed  against  Hougou- 
mont — but  they  were  as  unavailing  as  they  had  proved 
before.  Their  artillery  fire,  however,  had  become  too  oppres- 
sive to  be  sustained;  the  Duke  ordered  j&esh  batteries 
forward  to  keep  it  under ;  *  and  every  new  effort  of  the 
enemy  increased  the  slaughter,  but  failed  in  abating  either 
the  spirit  or  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence. 

At  last,  despairing  of  success,  the  French  artillery  opened 
with  shells  upon  the  house ;  the  old  tower  of  Hougoumont 
was  quickly  in  a  blaze;  the  fire  reached  the  chapel,  and 
many  of  the  wounded,  both  assailants  and  defenders,  there 

remarks  upon  the  delicacy  of  the  service,  as  it  r^arded  the  corrcctneBS  of 
the  howitzeTS,  part  of  the  wood  being  held  by  our  troops,  and  part  by  the 
enemy ;  his  Grace  explaining  at  the  same  time,  in  the  clearest  and  most 
<»lm  manner,  the  situation  of  affiurs.  The  Duke  being  satisfied  that 
every  dependence  might  be  placed  upon  the  men  and  guns,  orders  were 
^ven,  the  troop  commenced  its  fire,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  enemy  were 
driven  from  ijhe  wood." — Artillery  OperaUans. 

*  *'  Two  batteries  of  S-pounders,  and  heavy  howitzers,  were  brought 
to  bear  on  two  guns  which  were  detached  &om  the  brigade,  under  Ca]>- 
imn  Kapier,  for  the  purpose  of  flanking  the  wood  of  Hougoumont,  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  at^king  the  right  side  of  the  same ;  the  heavy  loss 
snstained  by  these  guns,  induced  the  genend  to  order  the  other  guns  of 
the  brigade  to  assist  them,  together  with  Lieut.-Colonel  Webber  Smith's 
troop  of  horse-artillery  and  Major  Sympher's,  which  opened  such  a  fire  of 
sfazaimell  shells  and  round  shot  on  them,  that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
iMNir  thiey  had  not  a  gun  to  bear  on  us,  and  b  'great  number  of  the  enemy 
with  the  cannon  were  destroyed/* — Ibid, 
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perished  miserably.  But  still,  though  the  flames  raged  above, 
shells  burst  around,  and  shot  ploughed  through  the  shattered 
walls  and  windows,  the  Guards  nobly  held  the  place,  and 
Hougoumont  remained  untaken. 

"While  these  terrible  attacks  were  continued  against  the 
right  centre,  the  left  of  the  Allied  position  was  also  furiously 
assailed.  The  recession  of  the  English  regiments  behind 
the  crest  in  front  of  which  they  had  been  previously  formed, 
appears  to  have  misled  Napoleon;  and  a  movement  intended 
only  to  shelter  the  infantry  from  the  French  guns,  waa  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  made  with  an  intention  of  retreating. 
Under  this  belief  Napoleon  ordered  his  1st  corps  forward, 
to  fall  on  that  part  of  the  position  extending  between  Lft 
Haye  Sainte  and  Ter  la  Haye. 

Shortly  before  two,  Drouet  advanced,  drove  a  Belgiaa 
brigade  roughly  back,  and  the  head  of  his  columns  reached 
the  broken  hedge  that  partially  marked  the  6th  division. 
After  repulsing  the  cavalry,  Picton  formed  line,  and  moved 
Kempt' s  and  Pack's  brigades  forward  to  meet  the  antidh 
pated  attack.  The  heacb  of  the  enemy's  columns  were 
already  within  forty  yards,  when  the  musketry  of  the  5th 
division  delivered  a  rolling  volley  that  annihilated  the  lead- 
ing sections  and  produced  a  visible  confusion.  Picton  saw 
and  seized  the  crisis,  and  thundered  the  word  "  Charge!" 
It  was  the  last  he  uttered,  for  the  next  moment  a  musket 
bullet  perforated  his  forehead,  and  he  dropped  from  his 
saddle  a  dead  man.* 

The  division,  however,  obeyed  the  order  of  their  fallen 
chief,  charged  through  the  hedge,  and  routed  their  assailaats, 

*  **  But  alas !  like  most  military  triumphs,  this  had  its  misfortune  to 
alloy  it.  Picton  fell !  but  where  could  the  commander  of  the  gaUant  5tti 
meet  with  death  so  gloriously  ?  He  was  at  the  head  of  his  division  as  it 
pressed  forward — he  saw  the  best  troops  of  Napoleon  repulsed — ^the  ball 
struck  him ;  and  as  he  fell  from  his  horse,  he  heard  the  Highland  lament 
answered  by  the  deep  execration  of  Erin ;  and  while  the  Scotch  slogan 
was  returned  by  the  Irish  hurrah,  his  fading  sight  saw  his  &yourfte 
division  rush  on  with  irresistible  fury.  The  French  column  was  annSii- 
lated,  and  2,000  dead  enemies  told  how  desperately  he  had  been  avenged. 
This  was,  probably,  the  bloodiest  struggle  of  the  day.  When  the  attaok 
commenced — and  it  lasted  not  an  hour — ^the  6th  division  exceeded  5,000 
men ;  when  it  ended,  they  reckoned  scarcely  1,800 !" 
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It  was  one  of  those  moments  which  a  battle  presents,  and 
which,  when  seized  on,  restores  the  fortunes  of  a  doubtM 
field,  and  not  unfrequently,  snatches  an  unexpected  victory. 
The  2nd  cavalry  brigade  was  immediately  behind  the  5th 
division,  forming  a  line  of  1300  broadswords.  Lord  Anglesea 
observing  that  the  French  cuirassiers  and  lancers  were  pre- 
paring for  a  flank  attack  upon  the  British  infantry,  led  on 
the  heavy  cavalry;  and  the  Eoyals,  Greys,  and  Enniskil- 
leners,  charged  with  a  vigour  and  effect  that  bore  down  every 
opposition.  In  vain  milled  cuirassier  and  formidable  lancer 
met  these  splendid  horsemen.  They  were  overwhelmed;  and 
the  Erench  in&ntiy,  abready  broken  and  disorganized  by 
the  5th  division,  fell  in  hundreds  beneath  the  swords  of  the 
English  dragoons.  The  eagles  of  the  45th  and  105th  regi- 
ments, and  upwards  of  2000  prisoners,  were  the  trophies  of 
this  brilliant  exploit. 

In  cavalry  encounters,  whether  success  or  defeat  attend 
the  charge,  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  the  assailants  must 
be  disorganized ;  and  acting  as  the  2nd  brigade  did  at  Water- 
loo,  against  an  arm  immeasurably  superior,  the  splendid 
onset  of  the  British  dragoons  was  eventually  repulsed ;  and 
in  turn,  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  attack  of  horse- 
men whose  order  was  unbroken.     Many  gallant  officers  and 
soldiers  fell,  and  none  more  regretted  than  their  chivalrous 
leader.   Sir  William  Ponsonby.     Having  cut  through  the 
first  column,  he  passed  on  to  where  Colonel  DorviUe  was  so 
hotly  engaged,  and  found  himself  out-flanked  by  a  regiment 
of  !rolish  lancers,  in  a  newly-ploughed  field,  the  ground  of 
which  was  so  soft,  that  the  horse  could  not  extricate  itself. 
He  was  attended  by  only  one  aide-de-camp.   At  that  instant, 
a  body  of  lancers  approached  him  at  full  speed.     His  own 
death  he  knew  was  mevitable,  but  supposing  that  his  aide-de- 
camp might  escape,  he  drew  forth  the  picture  of  his  lady, 
and  nis  watch,  and  was  in  the  act  of  delivering  them  to  his 
care,  to  be  conveyed  to  his  wife  and  family,  when  the  enemy 
came  up,  and  they  were  both  speared  on  the  spot.    His  body 
was  afterwards  found  lying  beside  his  horse,  and  pierced 
with  seven  wounds.     It  is  said,  however,  that  he  did  not  fall 
nnrevenged,  for  the  brigade  he  commanded  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, before  the  battle  ceased,  of  again  encountering  the 
Polish  lancers,  almost  every  one  of  whom  was  cut  to  pieces. 
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An  attack  had  been  simultaneously  made  by  part  of 
D'Erlon's  division  on  the  farm-house  of  La  HayeSainte,  which 
had  been  repelled  by  the  G-ennana  under  Baron  Alton ;  and 
they,  in  turn,  were  charged  by  Milhaud's  cuirassiers.  But 
forming  square,  steadily  and  rapidly,  their  assailants  galloped 
on  without  breaking  a  battalion,  and  suffered  a  heavy  loss 
from  the  musketry  of  some  regiments  diagonally  placed, 
whose  fire  was  closely  and  coolly  delivered. 

Passing  the  intervals  between  the  squares,  the  Prench 
cuirassiers  topped  the  crest  behind  the  British  infantry. 
This  chivalrous  act  was  recompensed  by  nothing  but  its 
daring;  for,  before  a  splendid  charge  of  the  Life-Guards, 
Blues,  and  1st  Dragoon  Guards,  that  celebrated  cavalry,  whose 
prowess  had  turned  the  tide  of  many  a  doubtful  field,  gave 
way;  and  in  the  melee,  hand  to  hand,  steel  helmet  and 
cuirass  proved  no  protection  against  the  stalwart  arm  ei 
the  English  trooper.  The  conflict  was  short  and  serere,  and 
Milhaud's  cavalry  were  deforced  and  driven  into  the  valley. 
[Further  to  the  left,  an  opportunity  of  charging  an  unsteady 
regiment  of  French  infantry  was  seized  by  Colonel  Poa*- 
sonby.  With  the  12th  light  dragoons  and  a  Belgian  corps, 
the  attack  was  gallantly  made ;  but  in  turn,  these  regiments 
were  assailed  by  the  French  lancers,  and  driven  back  with 
serious  loss. 

Another  and  more  determined  attack  was  made  about 
this  period  of  the  battle  upon  Hougoumont — ^but  the  Duke 
had  reinforced  the  weakened  garrison — and,  favoured  by  the 
cover  which  the  houses  and  in<dosures  aflforded,  the  fresh. 
assault  faQed  totally.  The  obstinacy  with  which  Napoleon 
endeavoured  to  win  this  important  post  may  be  best  esti- 
mated by  the  terrible  expenditure  of  life  his  repeated  attacks 
occasioned :  8000  men  were  rendered  hors  de  combat  in  these 
attempts ;  and  when  evening  and  defeat  came,  the  burning 
ruins  were  stiE.  in  the  possession  of  those  gallant  soldiers 
who  had  held  them  nobly  against  so  many  and  such  desperate 
attacks. 

It  was  strange,  that  throughout  the  sanguinary  struggle, 
but  one  success  crowned  the  incessant  eflbrts  of  JN^apoleoii 
—the  temporary  possession  of  the  farm-house  of  La  Haje 
Sainte.  Its  defence  had  been  intrusted  to  Colonel  Baring, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  German  legion,  amounting  te 
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about   300  men,    subsequently    reinforced  by  200  more. 
The  attack   began  at  one  o'clock,  and  continued  aboye 
two  hours.     Several  guns  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
bouse ;  but  the  conflict  was  chiefly  maintained  by  massive 
columns  of  infieHitry,  which  advanced  with  such  fury,  that 
the  men  actually  grasped  at  tbe  rifles  of  the  besieged  as  they 
projected  through  the  loopholes.     Eour  successive  attempts 
were  thus  made,  and  three  times  the  assailants  were  gal- 
lantly beaten  off.     Twice  the  enemy  succeeded  in  setting 
fire  to  a  bam  or  out-house,  contiguous  to  the  main  building ; 
but  both  times  it  was  fortunately  extinguished.     The  num- 
bers of  the  garrison,  at  length,  began  to  diminish,  manj 
were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
ammunition  was  filing.     It  became  impossible  to  supply 
the  one,  or  reinforce  the  other,  for  there  was  no  practicable 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  army.     The  men,  re- 
duced to  five  cartridges  each,  were  enjoined  to  be  not  only 
sparing  of  their  fire,  but  to  aim  well.    A  fourth  attack  was 
novr  made,  by  two  columns,  stronger  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  enemy  soon  perceived  that  the  garrison 
could  not  return  a  shot.     Emooldened  by  this  discovery, 
they  instantly  rushed  forward,  and  burst  open  one  of  the 
doors ;  but  a  desperate  resistance  was  still  made  with  the 
sword-bayonet,  through  the  windows  and  embrasures.    They 
then  ascended  the  wsdls  and  roof,  whence  they  securely  fired 
down  upon  their  adversaries.     This  unequal  conflict  could 
not  long  continue,  and  after  an  heroic  defence  the  post  was 
surrendered.     It  is  affirmed  that  the  French  sacrificed  to 
their  revenge  every  man  whom  they  found  in  the  place.     It 
is  at  least  certain  that  some  individuals  were  most  bar- 
barously treated.     The  shattered  and  dilapidated  state  of 
the  house,  after  the  battle,  conspicuously  evinced  the  furious 
efiTorts  which  the  enemy  made  for  its  possession,  and  the 
desperate  courage  displayed  in  its  defence.     The  door  was 

Eeribrated  by  innumerable  shot-holes;  the  roof  destroyed 
Y  shells  and  cannon  balls ;  there  was  scarcely  the  vestige 
of  a  window  discernible  ;  and  the  whole  edifice  exhibited  a 
melancholy  scene  of  ravage  and  desolation.  Tet,  when 
obtained,  it  offered  no  advantage  commensurate  to  the  loss 
with  which  it  had  been  purchased ;  for  the  artillery,  on  an 
adjacent  ridge,  continued  to  pour  down  such  a  destructive 
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^nd  inbessant  fire,  ttat  Napoleon  could  make  but  lifciie  use 
of  the  conquest  to  promote  his  subsec{uent  operations. 
'    Still  the  situation    of  the  Allied  army  became    eveiy 
moment  more  critical — its  own  glorious  efforts  exhausting 
its  strength,  and  every  noble  repulse  rendering  it  less  capable 
of  continuing  what  seemed  to  prove  an  endless  resistkace. 
•Though  masses  of  the  enemy  had  fallen,  thousands  came  oa 
anew.    "With  desperate  attachment,  the  French  army  p 
forward  at  Napoleon's  command;  and  while  each  advi 
terminated  in  defeat  and  slaughter,  fresh  battalions  croj 
the  valley;  and,  mounting  the  ridge  with  cries  of 
VMmperev/rr^   exhibited  a- devotion  -^hich  has  never 
•  surpassed.  Wellington' s  reserves  had  gradually  been  bro 
into  action;  and  the  left,  though  but  partially  engaged,  " 
not,  weakened  as]  it  was,  send  assistance  to  the  right 
centre.    Many  battalions  were  miserably  reduced,  and .  ^ 
sented  but  skeletons  of  what  these  beautiful  brigades  hadb 
when  they  left  Brussels  two  days  before.  The  loss  of  individ 
regiments  was  prodigious.     One*  had  400  men  mowed  do 
in  square  vrithout  drawing  a  trigger:  it  lost  almost  aU  itsrS 
officers ;  and  a  subaltern  commanded  it  for  half  the  day. 
Another,t  when  not  200  men  were  left,  rushed  into  a  French 
column  and  routed  it  with  the  bayonet;   a  third, J  when 
nearly  annihilated,  sent  to  require  support :  none  could  be 
given,  and  the  commanding  officer  was  told  that  he  must 
"  stsind  or  fall  where  he  was !" 

"No  wonder  that  WeUington  almost  despaired.  He 
calculated,  and  justly,  that  he  had  an  army  which  would 
perish  where  it  stood;  but  when  he  saw  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  an  enemy  who  appeaared 
determined  to  succeed,  is  it  surprising  that  his  watch  waa 
frequently  consulted,  and  that  he  prayed  for  night  or 
Blucher?"§ 

Never  did  a  battle  demand  more  stoical   courage  tkau^ 
Waterloo  from  its  commencement  to  its  close.    Nothing  *'"" 
more  spirit-sinking  to  a  soldier  than  the  passive  endurance 
offence — ^nothing  so  intolerable  as  to  be  incessantly  assaile 
and  not  permitted,  in  turn,  to  become  the  assailant.     Thi 
ardent  sliuggle  for  a  hard-fought  field  differs  immeasurably*^ 

*  Twenty-seventh.  f  Ninety-second. 

^  dtt  Thirty-third.  §  Stories  of  Waterloo. 
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from  the  cheerless  duty  of  holding  a  position,  and  repelling, 
but  not  returning,  the  constant  aggressions  of  an  enemy. 

'^  In  an  attacking  body  there  is  an  excited  feeHng  that 
stimulates  the  coldest,  and  blunts  the  thoughts  of  danger. 
The  tumultuous  enthusiasm  of  the  assault  spreads  from 
man  to  man,  and  duller  spirits  catch  a  gallant  frenzy  from 
the  brave  around  them.  But  the  enduring  and  devoted 
courage  which  pervaded  the  British  squares  when,  hour 
after  hour,  mowed  down  by  a  murderous  artillery,  and 
wearied  by  furious  and  frequent  onsets  of  lancers  and 
cuirassiers ;  when  the  constant  order,  '  Close  up !  close 
up  V  marked  the  quick  succession  of  slaughter  that  thinned 
their  diminished  ranks ;  and  as  the  day  wore  later,  when 
the  remnants  of  two,  and  even  three  regiments  were 
necessary  to  complete  the  square  which  one  of  them  had 
formed  in  the  morning— to  support  this  with  firmness,  and 
4eed  death,'  inactive  and  unmoved,  exhibited  a  calm  and 
desperate  bravery  which  elicited  the  admiration  of  one,  to 
whom  war's  awful  sacrifices  were  familiar. 

^'  Knowing  ^that,  to  repel  these  desperate  and  sustained 
attacks,  a  tremendous  expenditure  of  numan  life  was  un- 
avoidably. Napoleon,  in  defiance  of  their  acknowledged 
bravery,  calculated  on  wearying  the  British  into  defeat. 
But  when  he  saw  his  columns  driven  back  in  confusion — 
when  his  cavalry  receded  from  the  squares  they  could  not 
penetrate — ^when  battalions  were  reduced  to  companies  by 
the  fire  of  his  cannon,  and  still  that  'feeble  few'  showed  a 
perfect  front,  and  held  the  ground  they  had  originally  taken 
— ^no  wonder  that  his  admiration  was  expressed  to  Soult — 
'  How  beautifully  these  English  fight !  But  they  must  give 
way."* 

Evening  came,  and  yet  no  crisis.  Napoleon,  astounded 
by  the  terrible  repulses  which  had  attended  his  most  des*- 
perate  attacks,  began  to  dread  that  the  day  would  have  an 
unfavourable  issue ;  and  that  Soult' s  estimate  of  the  stub- 
born endurance  of  the  English  infantry  might  prove  fatally 
correct.  Wellington,  as  he  viewed  the  diminished  numbers 
of  his  brave  battalions,  stiU  presenting  the  same  fearless 
attitude  that  they  had  done  when  the  battle  opened,  felt 
that   to  human  endurance  there  is  a  limit ;   and  turned 

*  Stories  of  Waterloo. 
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his  glass  repeatedly  to  that  direction,  from  which  his  ex- 
pected support  must  come.  At  times,  also,  the  temper  of 
the  troops  had  nearly  failed ;  and  particularly  among  the 
Irish  regiments,  the  reiterated  question  of  "When  shall 
we  get  at  them  ?"  showed  how  ardent  the  wish  was  to  avoid 
inactive  slaughter,  and,  plunging  into  the  columns  of  the 
assailants,  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  companions.  But 
the  "  Be  cool,  my  boys !"  from  their  officers  was  sufficient 
to  restrain  this  impatience — ^and,  cumbering  the  ground 
with  their  dead,  they  waited  with  desperate  intrepidity  for 
the  hour  to  arrive  when  victory  and  vengeance  should  be 
their  own !  At  last,  the  welcome  sound  of  distant  artillery 
was  heard  in  the  direction  of  St.  Lambert,  and  a  sta^  officer 
reported  that  the  head  of  the  Prussian  column  was  already 
in  the  Bois  de  Paris.  Advised,  therefore,  that  his  gallant 
ally  would  presently  come  into  action,  the  Duke  made  fresh 
preparations  to  repel  what  he  properly  anticipated  would  be 
the  last  and  the  most  desperate  effort  of  his  opponent. 
Satisfied  that  his  right  flank  was  secure,  Lord  HjH  was 
directed  to  send  Clinton's  division,  with  Mitchell's  brigade, 
and  a  Hanoverian  corps  from  the  extreme  right,  towardis  the 
centre,  which  the  remforcement  of  Hougoumont,  by  the 
removal  of  Byng's  brigade,  had  weakened.  Chasse's  Dutch 
division  was  also  moved  to  the  lower  ground  from  Braine 
la  Lend  as  a  support  to  the  right  of  the  position ;  and 
subsequently,  the  light  cavalry  of  Yandeleur  and  Vivian 
were  both  brought  forward ;  and  where  danger  was  appre- 
hended, care  was  taken  to  have  a  sufficient  force  in  hand  to 
meet  the  storm  which  was  presently  about  to  burst. 

It  is  said  that  Napoleon  felt  assured  that  the  cannonade 
which  announced  Bliicher's  advance,  was  only  the  fire  of 
Grrouchy's  guns,  who,  in  obedience  to  his  repeated  orders, 
had  reached  the  battle  ground  alone,  or  was  advancing 
pari  passu,  and  holding  Billow's  corps  in  check.  This 
intelligence  was  rapidly  conveyed  along  the  line ;  and,  to  a 
soldiery  easily  exhilarated,  victory  appeared  certain,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  what  was  believed  to  be  a  final 
and  triumphal  attack.  But  the  illusion  was  brief.  The 
Prussians  debouched  from  the  wood  at  Prischermont — and 
half  Napoleon's  right  wing  was  thrown  back,  en  potence^  to 
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clieck  their  attack,  while  his  last  grand  movement  should  he 
executed  against  the  Allied  army  in  his  front. 

While    Napoleon  directed    that  great    effort  which  he 
aaxiouslj  hoped  might  prove  decisive,  the  British  in&ntry, 
which  held  the  threatened  point,  were  laid  down  on  the 
reverse  of  the  crest  they  occupied,  to  ohtain  shelter  from 
the  enemy's  artillery.     With  its  proverbial  intrepidity,  the 
Imperial  Guard,  in  close  column,  came  on  to  the  assault — 
ami  nothing  could  be  more  imposing  than  the  steadiness 
with  which  they  ascended  the  slope  of  the  position,  although 
the  fire  of  the  English  guns  fell  upon  their  dense  masses 
with  ruinous  precision.     Presently,  the  G-uards  moved  for- 
ward to  the  crest  of  the  height ;  and  the  finest  infantry  in 
the  world  confronted  each  other  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
paces.     The  cheers  of  the  French  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  soldierlike  silence  with  which  the  English  received 
the  attack;   and  shouts  of  Vive  VEnvperevnr!  were  only 
answered  by  a  rolling  volley.     The  first  steady  fire  of  the 
British  Guards  disorganized  the  crowded  column — and  the 
frisilade  was  rapidly  and  steadily  sustained.     Vain  efforts 
were  made  by  the  French  officers  to  deploy,  and  the  feeble 
fire  of  their  leading  files  was  returned  by  a  stream  of  mus- 
ketry that  carried  death  into  ranks  in  close  formation,  and 
every  moment  increased  their  disorder.     The  word  to  charge 
was  given — ^the  Guards  cheered,  and  came  forward — ^but  the 
enemy  declined  the  contest,  and  the  shattered  column  hur- 
ried down  the  hill,  with  the  precipitate  confusion  attendant 
on  a  heavy  repulse.     After  routing  their  opponents,  the 
victorious  infantry  halted,  re-formed,  fell  back,  and  resumed 
their  former  position. 

Nor  was  the  attack  of  Napoleon's  second  column  more 
fortunate.  After  repelling  the  attack  of  the  first  column  of 
the  Imperial  Guard,  Maitland's  brigade  brought  its  left 
shoulders  forward  to  meet  the  second  column,  which  was 
now  advancing,  while  Adam's  brigade,  pivoted  on  its  left, 
moved  its  right  wing  rapidly  on,  having  Bolton's  troop  of 
artillery  in  the  angle,  where  the  right  of  the  Guards  touched 
the  left  flank  of  the  light  brigade.  Undismayed  by  the 
repulse  of  the  first  column,  the  second  topped  the  height  in 
perfect  order,  and  with  a  confidence  which  bespoke  the  cer- 
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tainty  of  success.  But  the  musketry  of  Maitland's  left  wing 
smote  the  column  heavily  in  front ;  and  the  fire  of  the  light 
regiments  feU,  with  terrible  effect,  on  the  flank  of  the  mass, 
already  torn  and  disordered  by  the  close  discharge  of  grape 
and  case  shot  from  the  English  battery.  The  ground  in  a 
few  minutes  was  covered  with  dead  and  wounded  men — ^the 
confusion  increased — the  disorder  became  irremediable.  To 
stand  that  intolerable  fire  was  madness — ^they  broke — ^and, 
like  the  first  column,  endeavoured  to  reach  the  low  ground, 
where,  sheltered  from  this  slaughtering  fusilade,  they  could 
probably  have  reorganized  their  broken  array.  But  this 
was  not  permitted.  Pressed  by  the  Guards — charged  by  the 
52nd — ^retreat  became  a  flight,  and  "Wellington  completed 
the  deroute  by  launching  the  cavalry  of  Vivian  and  V  ande- 
leur  against  the  mass,  as  it  rushed  down  the  hill  in  hopeless 
disorder. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  crisis  of  the  battle.  The  Frussian 
demonstration,  slight  at  first,  had  latterly  become  more 
dangerous  and  decided.  The  whole  of  the  4th  corps  had 
now  got  up,  with  Pirch's  division  of  the  2nd ;  and  Ziethen's 
column  appeared  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Prench,  and 
rendered  Count  Lobau's  position  still  more  critical.  The 
discomfiture  of  Ney's  attack  had  produced  over  the  French 
corps  a  general  unsteadiness ;  and  before  it  was  possible 
to  rally  and  renew  the  fight,  one  grand  and  general  attack 
decided  the  doubtful  field,  and  consummated  the  ruin  of 
Napoleon.* 

*  The  irremediable  disorder  consequent  on  this  decisive  repulse,  and 
the  confusion  in  the  French  rear,  where  Blilow  had  fiercely  attached  them, 
did  not  escape  the  eagle  glance  of  Wellington.  "  The  hour  is  come ! "  he 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  as,  closing  his  telescope,  he  commanded  the 
whole  line  to  advance.  The  order  was  exultingly  obeyed  :  and  forming 
four  deep,  on  came  the  British.  Wounds,  and  futigue,  and  hunger,  were 
all  forgotten,  as  with  their  customary  steadiness  they  crossed  the  ridge  ; 
but  when  they  saw  the  French,  and  began  to  move  doMTi  the  hiU,  a  cheer 
that  seemed  to  rend  the  heavens,  pealed  from  their  proud  array,  as  they 
pressed  on  to  meet  the  enemy. 

"With  the  42nd  and  95th,  the  British  leader  threw  himself  on 
Key's  flank,  and  rout  and  destruction  succeeded.  In  vain  their  gallant 
chief  attempted  to  rally  the  recoiling  Guard ;  and  driven  down  the  hill, 
they  were  intermingled  with  the  Old  Qnard,  who  formed  at  the  bottom  in 
reserve." — Stories  of  Waterloo, 
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As  tlie  French  rigbt  gradually  receded,  the  Allied  line, 

mverging  from  its  extreme  points  at  Merke  Braine  and 

^raine  la  Lead,  became  compressed  in  extent,  and  assumed 

bher  the  appearance  of  a  crescent.     The  marked  impres- 

m  of  Bliicher's  attack;  the  debouche  of  Ziethen  by  the 

^hain  road ;  and  the  bloody  repulse  inflicted  on  the  Imperial 

IjGnard ; — aU  told  Wellington  that  the  hour  was  come,  and 

I  that  to  strike  boldly  was  to  secure  a  victory.    The  word  was 

(given  to  advance.     The  infantry,  in  one  long  and  splendid 

.  Bne,  moved  forward  with  a  thrilling  cheer ;  the  horse  artil- 

I  lery  galloped  up,  and  opened  with  case  shot  on  the  disordered 

/  masses,*  which,  but  a  brief  space  before,  had  advanced  with 

Biich   imposing  resolution.     Instantly,  the  Allied  cavabr 

were  let  loose ;  and,  charging  headlong  into  the  enemy  s 

columns,  they  turned  retreat  into  rout,   and  closed  the 

history  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  struggles  upon  record. 

For  a  short  time,  four  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard,  com- 

i)rising  the  only  reserve  which  Napoleon  had  lefb  unemployed, 
brmed  square,  and  checked  the  movements  of  the  cavalry. 
But,  panic-stricken  and  disorganized,  the  French  resist- 
ance was  short  and  feeble.  The  Prussian  cannon  thundered 
in  their  rear;  the  British  bayonet  was  flashing  in  their 
front ;  and  unable  to  stand  tlie  terror  of  the  charge,  they 
broke  aad  fled.  A  dreadful  and  indiscriminate  carnage 
ensued.  The  great  road  was  choked  with  the  equipage,  and 
cumbered  with  the  dead  and  dying ;  while  the  fields,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  covered  with  a  host  of  helpless 
fugitives.  •  Courage  and  discipline  were  forgotten.  Napo- 
leon's army  of  yesterday  was  now  a  splendid  wreck.  His 
own  words  bea^  describe  it — "It  was  a  total  rout  !'* 

"  Night  came :  but  it  brought  no  respite  to  the  shattered 
army  of  Napoleon;  and  the  moon  rose  upon  the  *  broken 
host'  to  light  the  victors  to  their  prey.  The  British,  for- 
getting their  fatigue,  pressed  on  the  rear  of  their  flying 

*  *'  When  the  Imperial  Guards^  led  on  by  Marshal  Ney,  about  half-pajst 
seven  o'clock,  made  their,  appearance  from  a  com-fieldjin  close  columns  of 
grand  divisions,  nearly  opposite,  and  within  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  from 
the  inuzzles  of  the  guns,  orders  were  given  to  load  with  canister  shot, 
and  Mfeerally  five  rounds  from  each  gun  were  fired  with  this  species  of 
fihotji  before  they  showed  the  least  symptom  of  retiring.  At  the  twenty- 
jonth  round,  their  left  gave  way.'* — Letters  of  an  ArtiUery  Officer, 
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enemy ;  and  the  roads,  covered  witli  the  dead  and  dying,  and 
obstructed  by  broken  equipages  and  deserted  guns,  became 
abnost  impassable  to  the  fugitives — and  hence  the  slaughter 
jfrom  "Waterloo  to  Genappe  was  frightftd.  But,  wearied 
with  blood,  (for  the  French,  throwing  away  their  arms  to 
expedite  their  flight,  offered  no  resistance,)  and  exhausted 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  the  British  pursuit  relaxed,  and 
between  Bossomme  and  G-enappe  it  ceased  altogether.  The 
infantry  bivouacked  for  the  night  around  the  farm-houses  of 
Gaillou  and  Belle  Alliance,  and  the  light  cavalry  halted  one 
mile  further  on,  abandoning  the  work  of  death  to  their  fresher 
and  more  sanguinary  Allies.  Nothing,  indeed,  cotdd  surpaBS 
the  desperate  and  unrelenting  animosity  of  the  Prussians 
towards  the  Erench.  Eepose  and  plunder  were  sacrificed  to 
revenge  ;  the  memory  of  former  defeat,  insult,  and  oppres- 
sion now  produced  a  dreadful  retaliation,  and  overpowered 
every  feeling  of  humanity.  The  vts  metis  !  was  pronounced, 
and  thousands  beside  those  who  perished  in  tne  field  fell 
that  night  beneath  the  Prussian  lance  and  sabre.  In  vain  a 
feeble  effort  was  made  by  the  Prench  to  barricade  the  streets 
of  Genappe,  and  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  conquerors. 
Bliicher  forced  the  passage  with  his  cannon ;  and  so  entirely 
had  the  defeat  of  "Waterloo  extinguished  the  spirit,  and 
destroyed  the  discipline,  of  the  remnant  of  Napoleon's  army, 
that  the  wild  hurrah  of  the  pursuers,  or  the  very  blast  of  a 
Prussian  trumpet,  became  the  signal  for  flight  and  terror."* 

It  was  a  singular  accident,  that  near  La  BeUe  Alliance 
the  victorious  generals  met ;  for  thither,  Bliicher,  on  forcing 
the  Prench  right,  had  urged  forward  his  columns  in  pursuit. 
Comparatively  fresh,  the  Prussians  engaged  to  follow  u 
the  victory ;  and  the  Allies  left  the  great  road  open,  ani 
bivouacked  on  the  field. 

By  moonlight,  Wellington  recrossed  the  battle-ground, 
and  arrived  for  supper  at  Brussels — ^an  honour  which  Napo- 
leon had  promised  to  confer  upon  that  ancient  city.  The 
excited  feelings  which  such  a  victory  must  have  produced, 
are  said  to  have  suffered  a  reaction,  and  given  way  to  deep 
despondency,  as  he  rode  past  "  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
God  knows,  it  was  "  a  sorry  sight ;"  for  on  a  surface  not 
exceeding  two  square  miles,  50,000  dead  or  disabled  men 
and  horses  were  extended. 

*  Stories  of  Waterloo. 
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CHAPTEEXXm. 

Bemarks  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

Many  of  Wellington's  victories  were  as  decisive,  but  he 
had  never  inflicted  a  defeat  so  terrible,  as  that  of  Waterloo. 
At  Salamanca,  after  the  dispersion  of  Marmont's  rear-guaard 
on  the  heights  of  La  Sema,  scarcely  a  prisoner  was  made ; 
but  in  a  few  days,  every  French  soldier,  save  those  left  upon 
the  battle-field,  had  returned  to  their  colours ;  and  the  army, 
re-organized  anew,  was  ready  for  immediate  service.    At 
Vittoria,  the  enemy  were  utterly  deroutedy  and  not  a  gun  or 
equipage  was  saved ;  but  the  men  and  horses,  which  con- 
stitute the  most  valuable  portion  of  a  pare,  escaped — ^the 
scattered  soldiers  rallied  in  the  rear ;  and  Soult's  suhsequent 
operations  gave  a  convincing  proof  how  rapidly  his  losses 
had  been  replaced,  and  his  army  had  been  made  effective. 
But  at  Waterloo,  the  disaster  went  beyond  a  remedy.     That 
matchless  corps,*  whose  prowess  had  decided  many  a  doubt- 
ful day,  was    almost  annihilated — ^the  cavalry  completely 
ruined — ^the  artillery  abandoned ;  t  and  if  the  number  be 
computed,  including  those  left  upon    the    battle-ground, 
sabred  in  the  pursuit,  captured  on  the  field,  or  made  pri- 
soners by  the  l^russians,  with  the  stiU  greater  portion  of 

*  **  What  Napoleon's  feelings  were  when  he  witnessed  the  overthrow 
of  his  Qnard — the  failure  of  his  last  hope — ^the  death-hlow  to  his  political 
existence,  cannot  be  described,  but  may  be  easily  imagined.  Turning  to 
an  aide-de-camp,  with  a  &ce  liyid  with  rage  and  despair,  he  muttered,  in 
a  tremulous  voice—'  A  present  c'estfini  ! — sawoonS'iMua ;*  and  turning 
his  horse,  rode  hastily  off  towards  CharleroL" 

t  Artillery  taken  at  Waterloo,  ISth  June,  1815. 

12-pounder  guns  ......  35 

G-'pounder  guns    .......  57 

6-inch  howitzers 18 

24-pounder  howitzers  ......  17 

Total  cannon  122 
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fugitives  who  disbanded  themselves  on  entering  Prance,  and 
returned  to  their  respective  homes,  the  total  losses  sustained 
by  Napoleon,  and  consequent  on  his  defeat  at  Waterloo, 
could  not,  in  round  numbers,  have  amounted  to  less  than 
40,000  men. 

Never  was  a  falser  statement  hazarded  than  that  which 
ascribes  the  victory  to  chance.  The  success  attendant  on 
the  battle  of  "Waterloo  can  be  referred  only  to  the  admirable 
system  of  resistance  in  the  general,  and  an  enduring  valour, 
rarely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in  the  soldiers  whom 
he  commanded.  Chance,  at  Waterloo,  had  no  effect  upon 
results.  Wellington's  surest  game  was  to  act  entirely  on 
the  defensive ;  his  arrangements  with  Bliicher,  for  mutual 
support,  were  thoroughly  matured — and  before  night  the 
Prussians  must,  he  knew,  reach  the  field.  Bad  weather  and 
bad  roads,  with  the  conflagration  of  a  town  in  the  line  of 
march,  which,  to  save  the  Prussian  tumbrils  from  explosion, 
required  a  circuitous  movement ;— all  these,  while  they  pro- 
tracted  the  struggle  for  several  hours  beyond  what  might 
have  been  reasonably  computed,  only  prove,  that  Welling- 
ton in  accepting  battle,  under  a  well-founded  belief  that 
he  should  be  supported  in  four  hours — ^and  when  single* 
handed  he  maintained  the  combat  and  resolutely  held  his 

SPABE   GTJ^-CABBIAGES. 

12-poimder 6 

Howitzer 6 

6-poander 8 

Total  20 

12-pounder  waggons 74 

6-pounder  waggons 71 

Howitzer  waggons        .         .     ^^         .         .         .50 

Total  195 

Forage  waggons  .,.«...     20 
Waggons  of  Imperial  Guard 52 

Total  72 
Grand  Total,  409.  — 
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of  the  House  of  Coiiiitions.;  In  tWs^(K)njimcture  of  affjHrs,' 
the  Ihike  accepted  the  only  alternative  which  presented 
itself,  and  withdrew  along  with  Sir  Eobert  Peel  from  the' 
government.  The  accession  of  Lord  GTrey,  with  a  ciarte' 
Blanche  to  make  as  many  new  peers  as  the  urgency  of  the' 
ease  might  require,  converted  the  probability  of  radical, 
jfeform  into  certainty.  His  Lordship  haying  been  appointed 
First  Lord  of  this  Treasury;  Mr.  Brougham  was  elevated  to 
the  Lord  Chancellorship  and  the  peerage,  Lord  Melboum'e: 
became  Home  Secretaj^,  and  Lord  JohnKussell  Paymaster 
to  the  Forces.  The  fate  of  the  question  was  thus  rendered- 
dertaln.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesey  was  restored  to  the  Vice-* 
Eoyalty  of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Hill  was  continued  at  the  Horse* 
&uards.  In  addition  to  their'  own  increased  strength,  and  the- 
dose  alliance  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  party,  who  thus  availed' 
themselves  of-  the  earliest  opportunity  that  presented  itself 
of  erecting  themselves  into  the  opponents  of  their  'illus- 
trious benefactor,  the  Whigs  had  formed  a  close  league, 
dfiensive  and  defensive,  with  the  radical  reformers,  who 
assisted  them  most  vigorously  in  doing  the  out-of-door 
work  of  agitation  and  intimidation.  In  spite  of  all  these 
provocatioris,  however,  the  Duke,  although  he  fell,  of  course, 
mto  the  ranks  of  the>  opposition,  offered  no  factious  hostility 
to  such  measures  of  the  government  as  appeared  to  him 
likely  to  benefit  the  country!  Had  he  condescended  to  act 
vindictively  towards  its  members,  their  inexperience  and 
rashness  would  have  provided  him  with  abundant. means  of 
impeding  their  movements.  So  far  from  availing  himself  of 
the  temptation,  however,  he  on  several  occasions  came  to 
their  rescue,  on  questions  on  which  they  had  been  deserted  by 
iheir  own  friends.  On  that  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
torevise  the  arrangement  of  the  Civil  List,  and  separate  it  from 
the  expenses  of  the  crown,  he  showed  that  the  revenues  of 
the  crown  were  as  much  the  property  of  the  monarch,  as  the 
Estate  of  any  landholder  was  that  of  its  proprietor,  and 
deprecated  the  peddling  reduction  which  had  been  proposed 
©f  the  civil  officers  of  the  crown. 

'  In  the  early  part  of  1831,  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  was 
visited  by  a  severe  domestic  calamity,  in  the  loss  by  death  of 
his  amiable  Duchess.  The  King  opened  parliament  with  a 
reform  speech,  on  the  14th  June,  and,  as  if  to  prove  to  the 
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were  the  excuses  generaDj  adopted :  and  to  underYBlue  tlie 
talents  of  the  yictor,  and  to  ascribe  the  finiits  of  mOitaiy  skOl 
and  moral  courage  to  accident  and  treacheiy,  haye  been  cus- 
tomary altematiyes  with  the  yanquished.  If  the  stajtements 
imputed  to  Napoleon  in  his  exOe — and  there  is  no  reaacm  to 
question  the  tnith — comprise  the  grounds  upon  which  Wel- 
lington's  generalship  is  to  be  impugned,  it  is  an  easy  task  to 
examine  them  seriatim,  and  determine  how  far  thej  are 
capable  of  being  disproyed  or  sustained.  The  grayest  charges 
made  by  Napoleon  against  lua  successful  opponent  are,  ihskt 
in  the  mrst  place  he  was  surprked,  fought  afterwards  in  a 
bad  position,  and  eyentuallj  dehTered  a  battle  which  he 
should  haye  declined.  The  causes  to  which  he  attributes  his 
own  defeat  are  generally,  errors  in  some  officers,  treachery 
in  others,  and  apathy  and  indifference  in  the  whole.  Let  us 
now  see  how  far  these  allegations  can  be  supported. 

That  Wellington  was  surprised,  is  nothing  but  an  idle 
fabrication.  A  reference  to  his  correspondence  will  show 
that  for  weeks  he  had  penetrated  Napoleon's  intentioxis, 
and  had  made  deliberate  arrangements  for  rendering  them 
unayailing.  That  the  French  were  concentrating — ^that  they 
would  cross  the  Belgic  frontier,  and  most  probably  make  a 
rush  upon  the  capital,  eyery  drum-boy  in  Brussels  was 
assured;  and  that  a  system  of  combined  operations  between 
Wellington  and  Bliicher  had  been  matured,  subsequent 
occurrences  established.  The  Allied  army  was  consequently, 
so  cantoned,  that  when  Napoleon's  demonstrations  should  be 
sufficiently  dey eloped,  its  diyisions  might  be  promptly  united. 
To  concesu  his  point  of  attack  to  the  last  moment,  and  be 
able  to  take  the  initiative  by  some  hours,  was  on  Napo- 
leon's side  an  important  advantage,  and  on  WeUington's,  no 
fault.  Was  the  latter,  on  the  first  rumour  of  the  emperor's 
advance,  to  mass  his  army  together,  and  leave  the  countrr 
beyond  the  space  it  covered,  open  to  the  undisputed  march 
of  the  French  army  ?  That,  indeed,  would  have  been  a  con* 
venience  to  Napoleon,  and  a  course  he  would  have  un- 
doubtedly approved ;  but  his  able  antagonist  was  neither  to 
be  alarmed  nor  diverted,  and  he  waited  with' the  coolness  of 
a  great  general,  until  the  movements  of  his  rival  enabled  him 
to  act  with  safety  and  success. 

With  regard  to  Napoleon's  assertions,  that  Waterloo  was 
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the  violence  of  which  he  was  the  object.  That  the  system 
of  action  might  be  complete  at  all  points,  a  patent  of  pre- 
cedence was  bestowed  upon  O'Connell  (to  the  prejudice  of 
a  much  better  lawyer  and  more  respectable  man),  although 
he  had  recently  been  prosecuted  to  conviction  for  sedition. 
On  the  re-introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  1832,  it  ob- 
tained  iuCTcased  support,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  Peers  pitchforked  into  the  House  for  the  purpose, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine. 

On  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, 15th  of  November,  1834,  the  king  again  sent  for 
the  Duke  of  WeUington,  and  requested  his  advice  and 
.assistance  in  the  form£d:ion  of  a  new  cabinet,  when  his  Grace 
recommended  his  Majesiy  to  place  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury.  Sir  Robert  was  at  that  time  tra- 
velling in  Italy ;  and  until  his  return,  the  Duke  was  com- 
pelled to  discnarge  the  duties  of  Premier,  as  well  as  tho»e 
of  several  other  offices  of  the  state;  but  soon  alter  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  the  Whigs  resumed  office  with  in- 
creased strength,  and  with  the  Duke's  retiremeiit  on  this 
occasion,  his  ministerial  duties  ceased  altogether. 

On  the  29th  of  Jamrary,  1834,  his  O^race  was  unanimously 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  succes- 
sion to  Lord  G^renviDe,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  statufces  which  it  had  become 
Ms  duty  to  administer;  nay,  is  said  very  lately  to  have 
mastered  the  whole  of  the  voluminous  evidence  given  on  the 
recent  investigation  into  the  laws,  character,  and  conduct  of 
the  university.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  no  appointment, 
honoraiy  or  otherwise,  as  a  sinecure ;  but  at  any  expense  of 
labour,  to  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  details 
which  were  calculated  to  aid  him  in  the  due  administration 
of  its  duties.  On  i^e  resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne  in 
1839,  his  Majesty  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  at 
his  suggestion,  commissioned  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  form  a 
ministry ;  but  the  resignation  having  been  merely  a  feint, 
his  Lordship  resumed  office  almost  immediately,  and  re- 
tained it  until  1841,  from  which  date  Sir  Robert  Peel 
lemained  in  office  until  the  2nd  of  July,  1846;  when,  having 
carried  the  great  commercial  question  of  free  trade,  he 
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movement  until  their  outposts  were  driven  in ;  and  yet,  with 
an  army  fully  concentrated,  his  attack  upon  the  Prussians 
was  delayed  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  which  had  it  been 
made,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  the  morning,  must  have 
necessarily  succeeded,  as  until  noon  Bliicher  had  onljr  two 
corps  in  position.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  even  then  his  dis- 
positions were  correct.  According  to  the  statements  of  a 
Prussian  authority  of  high  character,  "  Bonaparte's  attack 
upon  Ligny  was  the  worst  plan  he  could  have  adopted.  That 
uj}on  St.  Amand  was  better;  but  the  correctest  movement 
was,  to  march  with  the  whole  army  (including  the  Gruards, 
consisting  of  six  corps)  in  two  columns,  so  as  to  separate 
the  English  army  from  the  Prussian,  and  then  to  attack  that, 
promising  the  easiest  victory.  In  this  case,  he  ought  to  have 
marched  to  Mallet  and  Wagnele.  At  all  events,  he  ought  to 
have  attacked  the  right  wing  of  the  Prussian  army ;  it  was 
only  by  that  means  that  he  could  hope  for  victory.  The 
Prench  were  too  weak  to  engage  with  both  armies  at  once."* 
At  Quatre  Bras,  also,  the  impunity  with  which  Wellington 
was  permitted  to  retire  leisurely  and  without  loss,  by  a  soli- 
tary bridge,  has  been  already  noticed.  But  at  Waterloo 
more  serious  mistakes  were  committed  by  Napoleon,  and  his 
obstinate  perseverance  in  attempts  upon  Hougoumontf  have 
been  freely  and  fairly  condemned.  Sarrazin  asserts  that 
"  Napoleon  ought  to  have  masked  the  post,  and  proceeded 
to  the  principal  attack,  which  should  have  been  against  the 
left  wing,  to  separate  it  from  the  Prussians,  and  at  the  same 
time  approximate  the  Prench  army  to  the  corps  of  Grrouchy. 

*  Victories  of  the  British  Armies. 

f  **  Within  half  an  hour  1,500  men  were  killed  in  the  small  orchard  at 
Hougoumont,  not  exceeding  four  acres. 

"  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  enormous.  The  division  of  General  Foy 
alone  lost  ahout  3^000 ;  and  the  total  loss  of  the  enemy  in  the  attack  of 
this  position,  is  estimated  at  10,000  in  killed  and  wounded. 

"  Ahove  6,000  men  of  hoth  armies  perished  in  the  farm  of  Hougoumont ; 
600  French  fell  in  the  attack  on  the  chateau  and  the  farm ;  200^Enghsh 
were  killed  in  the  wood,  25  in  the  garden,  1,100  in  the  orchard  and 
meadow,  400  near  the  farmer's  garden ;  2,000  of  hoth  parties  hehind  the 
great  orchard.  The  hodies  of  800  English  are  huried  opposite  the  gate 
of  the  chateau;  those  of  600  French  have  been  burnt  at  the  same 
place." — Booth's  Narrative, 
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Bj  this  operation,  Napoleon  might  have  been  master  of  the 
position  of  Moat  St.  Jean,  and  avoided  the  battles  at 
Hougoumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte." 

Waterloo,  as  a  battle,  has  no  striking  event  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  actions,  and  no  grand  military  conception 
marked  a  field  devoid  of  scientifiic  display.  Napoleon's 
plan  was  to  weary  out  the  endurance  of  the  English  in- 
fantry; and  at  what  expense,  appears  to  have  been  with  him 
a  very  secondary  consideration.  "  When  evening  came,  no 
doubt  he  began  to  question  the  accuracy  of  his  *  military 
arithmetic,' — a  phrase  happily  applied  to  his  meting  out 
jeath  by  the  hour.  Half  the  day  had  been  consumed  in  a 
Sfanguinary  and  indecisive  conflict ;  all  his  disposable  troops 
3ut  the  Guard  had  been  employed,  and  still  his  efforts  were 
oiled;  and  the  British,  wit^  diminished  numbers,  showed 
he  same  bold  front  they  had  presented  at  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  battle."*  Nor  wnen  attacked  by  that  Guard, 
rhose  advance  into  a  doubtful  flght  had  hitherto  wrested 
ictory  from  the  most  obstinate,  did  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
aver.  Surrounded  and  on  every  side  assailed,  not  a  square 
ive  way.  *  *  In  this  terrible  situation,  neither  the  bullets 
'wulets,  cannon-balls)  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  discharged 
most  point-blank,  nor  the  victorious  cavalry  of  France, 
►uld  make  the  least  impression  on  the  immovable  British 
fantry.  One  might  have  been  almost  tempted  to  fancy 
at  it  had  rooted  itself  in  the  ground,  but  for  the  majestic 
^vement  which  its  battalions  commenced  some  minutes 
;er  sunset,  at  the  moment  when  the  approach  of  the  Prus- 
n  army  apprised  Wellington  he  had  just  achieved  tho 
►st  decisive  victory  of  the  age." 

The  endeavour  made  to  shift  the  cause  of  his  failure  upon 
>se  who  had  always  served  him  so  devotedly,  will  be 

**  You  will  have  heard  of  onr  battle  of  the  18th.  Never  did  I  see 
L  a  pounding-match.  Both  were  what  the  boxers  call  gluttons. 
oleon  did  not  manoeuvre  at  all.  He  just  moved  forward  in  the  old 
s,  in  columns,  and  was  driven  oflf  in  the  old  style.    The  only  difference 

that  he  mixed  cavalry  with  his  infantry,  and  supported  both  with 
lormous  quantity  of  artillery.  I  had  the  infantry  for  some  time  in 
res,  and  we  had  the  French  cavalry  walking  about  us  as  if  they  had 

our  own.  I  never  saw  the  British  infentry  behave  so  weU." — 
ington  to  Beresford, 
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adduced  as  a  trait  of  meanness  in  ^N'apoleon's  character,  and 
totally  imworthy  of  its  greatness.  Never  did  the  French 
army  in  their  palmy  days  fight  with  more  determinatioii. 
Never  were  they  more  heroically  led  on,  nor  were  their 
officers  more  distinguished  for  their  gallantry.  If  the  chro- 
niclers J  of  Napoleon  when  in  exile  can  be  credited,  all  were 
nevertheless  included  in  one  sweeping  condemnation.  But 
facts  are  stubborn  things;  and  to  these  must  beoppossed  the 
querulous  complaints  of  a  fallen  man,  whose  last  days  were 
embittered  by  the  memory  of  what  he  had  been,  and  out- 
raged by  a  coarse-minded  individual,  and  by  the  imposition 
of  unnecessary  restrictions.  K,  at  Quatre  Bras,  his  first 
corps  were  non-combatant,  and  Ney  failed  in  an  attack, 
which,  with  D'Erlon's  assistance,  must  have  proved,  quantum 
valeaf,  successful,  was  it  not  by  Napoleon's  special  instructions 
that  the  1st  corps  was  withdrawn  from  the  point  where  it 
was  required,  and  "  idly  paraded"  towards  Ligny,  where  it  re- 
mained unemployed?  Was  Grouchy  censurable  for  obeying 
orders,  which  were  not  countermanded  until  Waterloo  was 
lost?  Was  Soult  wanting  in  duty,  when  he  communicated 
the  results  of  his  own  experience,  and  assured  the  Emperor 
that  he  was  wasting  his  superb  cavalry  in  idle  efforts  to  de- 
force infantry  which  would  never  give  way?  What,  after 
Waterloo  was  won,  and  hope  had  ended — what  even  then 
was  the  conduct  of  Napoleon's  generals?  Grouchy' s  retreat 
was  an  admirable  operation ;  and  many  instances  could  be 
adduced  to  prove  that  a  chivalrous  spirit  actuated  the  French 
officers,  and  every  personal  feeling  gave  way  before  the  calls 
of  duty.* 

*  General  Vandamme  having  been  obliged  to  have  Wavre  evacuated, 
after  being  informed  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  remained  con- 
stantly with  the  rear-guard :  it  was  under  these  circumstances  thftt  he  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  belly,  by  a  ball ;  but  notwithstanding  his  p^e 
and  loss  of  blood,  he  still  remained  on  horseback.  When  he  reached  the 
village  where  the  army  had  just  halted,  he  dkmounted  from  his  horse — his 
breeches  were  full  of  blood.  A  surgeon  offered  to  dress  his  wound : — 
'  Let  me  alone,'  said  he,  '  I  have  something  else  to  do.'  He  immediately 
began  to  examine  the  map,  and  to  write  his  orders.  The  surgeon 
remarked  to  him,  that  he  was  losing  much  blood,  and  that  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  he  might  not  even  be  able  to  continue  his  march,  if  he  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  dressed,  and  that  he  would  do  his  duty  without 
disturbing  him:  'Well  then,' replied  he,  'on  that  condition  onIy.'"-# 
Moniteur. 
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residence  at  "Walmer,  and  having  dined  heartily  on  venison, 
had  retired  to  bed  in  his  accustomed  health.  On  the  pre- 
ceding day  he  had  taken  his  usual  exercise  in  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  castle,  and  having  inspected  the  stables,  had 

given  directions  with  reference  to  a  journey  to  Dover,  which 
e  had  proposed  to  take  on  the  succeeding  day.  His  appetite 
was  observed  to  be  keener  than  usual,  but  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  illness  presented  itself  to  those  around  him. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  however,  when  his  valet  went  to. 
his  room  to  awaken  him  at  his  accustomed  hour  of  rising,  he 
found  him  breathing  rather  heavily,  as  was  usual  with  nim, 
and  retired.  On  returning  to  him  in  about  an  hour,  his 
Grace  desired  him,  without  mentioning  his  wish  to  the 
family,  to  send  down  to  Deal  for  his  apothecaiy,  and  say  that 
he  wished  to  see  him  immediately.  Mr.  Hulke  obeyed  the 
summons  with  aU  possible  expedition.  On  his  arrival,  the 
Duke  complained  of  uneasiness  about  the  chest  and  stomach. 
He  was  then  in  a  state  of  perfect  consciousness,  and. 
answered  the  inquiries  of  his  surgeon  collectedly.  Some 
medicine  was  prescribed;  and  whilst  it  was  being  prepared, 
his  Grace  took  some  tea  and  toast.  Soon  after  he  had  left 
the  castle,  Mr.  Hulke  received  a  second  communication, 
announcing  that  the  Duke  was  much  worse,  having  had  a  fit 
similar  to  those  to  which  he  had  been  occasionally  subject. 
Mr.  Hulke  returned  immediately  to  his  room,  and  found  him 
breathing  very  laboriously,  and  perfectly  insensible.  Before 
Mr.  Hulke' s  arrival,  his  valet  had  applied  a  mustard  poultice 
to  his  chest, — his  master's  usual  remedy  under  similar  attacks. 
Dr.  M* Arthur  arrived  soon  afterwards,  and  prescribed  a 
mustard  emetic,  but  it  produced  no  effect.  The  Duke  became 
very  restless,  and  tried  to  turn  on  his  left  side.  Finding,  on 
raising  him  from  an  horizontal  position,  that  his  breatning 
was  less  encumbered,  Mr.  Hulke  placed  him  in  a  chair,  but 
was  compelled  immediately  afterwards  to  remove  him  to  the 
bed.  His  pulse  rallied  for  a  short  time,  and  then  declined ; 
and  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  three  o'clock  he  breathed 
his  last.  So  gentle  was  the  transition  that  it  was  not  until 
a  mirror  had  been  placed  before  his  lips,  that  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  life  was  extinct.  The  Duke  was  attacked  in  a 
similar  manner  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  his  old  friend,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper ;  the  fit  was  supposed  in  the  first  instance  to 

2£ 
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but  the  tidings  of  the  terrible  disaster  at  "Waterloo  reached 
both  generals  early  in  the  day,  when  Grrouchy  retired,  crossed 
the  Sambre,  and  marched  upon  Dinant,  closely  pursued  by 
the  Prussians.  The  Marshal's  retreat  was  very  ably  effected, 
and  he  reached  Paris  on  the  eighth  day,  after  sustainiiig 
but  little  loss  save  in  artillerv.  The  army  of  Marshfu 
Bliicher  entered  France  by  Cnarleroi,  and  Beaumont  and 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  moved  by  Nivelles  to 
Bavay,  the  main  bodies  of  both  armies  crossing  the  frontier 
on  the  21st  of  June. 

In  passing  through  Nivelles,  on  the  20th  the  Duke  issued 
a  general  order  to  his  troops,  reminding  them  that  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  were  in  alliance  with  the  King  of  France, 
and  that  the  country  they  were  about  to  enter  ought  to  be 
considered  a  friendly  one.  He,  therefore,  directed  that 
nothing  should  be  taken  from  the  inhabitants  without  pay- 
ment. On  entering  the  French  territory  he  put  forth  a 
proclamation,  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  come  as  an 
enemy,  excepting  to  "the  usurper" — "the  common  enemy,'* 
to  whom  neither  truce  nor  peace  would  be  granted ;  and 
he  assured  the  inhabitants  that  if  they  would  remain 
peaceably  at  their  homes  they  would  receive  protection, 
whilst  those  who  should  absent  themselves,  or  continue  to 
serve  the  usurper,  would  be  treated  as  enemies,  and  their 
property  applied  to  the  subsibtence  of  his  army. 

The  fortresses  on  the  northern  frontier  of  France  being 
garrisoned  chiefly  by  invalids,  or  national  guards,  offered 
little  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  Allies.  Avesnes  sur- 
rendered to  the  Prussians  on  the  21st,  and  Bliicher  left 
troops  to  blockade  Landrecy  and  Maubeuge ;  whilst  a  por- 
tion of  the  force  under  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Netherlands 
remained  to  observe  Le  Quesnoi  and  Valenciennes.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  army,  now  reinforced  by  the  corpg 
d'armee  under  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the  troops 
of  Saxony,  pressed  on  towards  Paris.  Meanwhile  the  ^Teck 
of  Napoleon's  army  had  reached  Laon,  but  in  no  condition 
to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  victors. 
G-rouchy's  corps,  which  was  also  directed  on  Laon,  and  the 
3rd,  under  General  Bapp,  posted  near  Strasbourg,  were 
the  only  effective  troops  towards  which  Bonaparte  could 
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look  for  immediate  support.    The  citadel  of  Cambray  sur- 
rendered on  the  25th,  to  which  place  the  King  of  France, 
who  had  quitted  Grhent,  and  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
Anglo- Allied  army,  proceeded.     On  the  25lh,  Peronne  was 
attacked,  and  captured  the  same  afternoon ;   and  garrisons 
were  left  in  both   places.     At  Peronne,   the  Duke  had 
another  narrow  escape  of  his  life.     The  commandant  having 
consented  to  capitulate,  the  Duke,  who  was  anxious  to 
obtain  immediate  possession  of  the  fortress,  proceeded  in 
person  to  one  of  its  gates,  to  wait  until  it  should  be  opened. 
Directing  his  staff  to  get  under  shelter  in  the  ditch  of  an 
,  occupied  outwork,  he  posted  himself  in  a  sall3rport  of  the 
glacis.    A  staff  officer  having  a  communication  to  make  to 
his  grace,  and  believing  that  he  had  already  entered  the 
place,  came  suddenly  upon  him,  and  thus  drew  the  enemy's 
attention  to  his  presence,  when  a  howitzer  loaded  with  grape 
was  treacherously  discharged  in  the  direction  of  the  spot 
3n  which  he  stood,  which  shattered  the  wall  beside  hun, 
'making,"  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  his  staff  who  saw  him 
mmediately  after  its  discharge,  "  his  blue  coat  completely 
ed."     The   enemy  attacked  Marshal  Blucher's  corps  at 
^iUers  Cotterets  on  the  28th,  but  the  main  body  coming  up, 
hey  were  driven  off  with  the  loss  of  6  pieces  of  cannon  and 
000  prisoners.  They  were  subsequently  attacked  by  Q-eneral 
liilow,  who  took  from  them  600  prisoners,  and  drove  them 
JToss  the  Mame.     The  advanced  guard  of  the  Allied  army, 
ider  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  crossed  the 
lae  on  the  29th,  and  was  followed  by  the  whole  corps  on 
e  30th,  which  immediately  took  up  a  position  with  its 
^ht  upon  the  height  of  Bochebourg  and  its  left  in  the  Bois 
JBondy.     Bliicher,  having  taken  the  village  of  Aubevilliers 
the  30th  of  June,  moved  to  his  right,  and  crossed  the 
ne  at  St.  G-ermains  immediately  afterwards,  placing  his 
[it  on  Plessis  Piquet,  his  left  at  St.  Cloud,  and  his  reserve 
V^ersailles.     Meanwhile,  the  enemy  had  fortified  strongly 
heights  of  Montmartre  and  the  town  of  St.  Denis ;  inun- 
ngy  by  means  of  the  small  rivers.  Bouillon  and  La  Yielle 
%  the  approaches  on  the  north  side  of  the  town.     The 
hts  of  Belleville  were  also  fortified.     Having  collected 
'aids  all  the  troops  remaining  after  the  battle  of  the  18th, 
oleon    Tvas  supposed  to  have  at  his   disposal,  for  the 
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defence  of  the  city,  from  40,000  to  50,000  troops  of  the  line 
and  G-oards,  besides  the  national  guards,  a  new  levy  called 
the  "  tiraiUeurs  de  la  garde,"  and  the  "  federes."  * 

Bliicher  was  strongly  opposed  in  taking  his  position  on 
the  left  of  the  Seine,  and  especially  on  the  heights  of  St. 
Cloud  and  Meudon;  but  he   soon  surmounted  every  ob- 
stacle, and  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  the  hiU  of 
Meudon  and  in  the  village  of  Issy.     The  French  attacked 
him  again  at  the  latter  poiat  on  the  3rd  of  July,  but  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.     Finding  that  Paris  vras 
now  open  on  its  vubierable  side;   that  a  communication 
had  been  established  between  the  two  Allied  armies  by  a 
bridge  at  Argenteuil ;  and  that  a  British  force  was  moving 
on  the  left  of  the  Seine  towards  the  Pont  de  NeuiUy ;  the 
enemy  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  request  that  the  firing  might 
cease  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  with  a  view  to  the  n^otia- 
tion  at  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  of  a  military  convention 
between  the  armies,  under  which  the  French  army  should 
evacuate  Paris.    To  this  the  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  his 
assent,  and  a  convention  was  agreed  to  accordingly,  and  was 
ratified  by  the  Duke  and  Marshal  Bliicher  on  one  side,  and 
the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  on  the  other ;  the  chief  obstacle  to  a 
suspension  of  hostilities  having  been  removed  by  the  depar- 
ture of  Napoleon  on  the  2nd  July,  for  Biochefort.   The  chidf 
stipulations  of  the  armistice  were — 1st,  that  the  Allies 
should  halt  in  their  present  position ;  2nd,  that  the  French 
army  should  evacuate  Paris  and  cross  the  Loire,  and  3rd, 
that  the  city  should  be  held  by  the  national  guards  until 
the  king  should  order  it  otherwise.     On  the  4th,  St.  Denii^ 
Neuilly,  and  other  posts  held  by  the  enemy,  were  giv^i  up 
to  the  Allies,  and  the  French  army  having  commenced  ite 
march  to  the  Loire,  the  barriers  of  Paris  were  delivered  over 
to  the  AUied  armies  on  the  6th.     On  the  following  day  the 
white  replaced  the  tricoloured  cockade,  and  Louis  XvTTT. 
made  his  pubhc  re-entry  into  Paris. 

Although  we  do  not  profess  to  be  vmting  the  life  of 
Napoleon,  a  brief  account  of  his  flight  from  "Waterloo,  and 
subsequent  movements,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Passing 
hurriedly  through  the  wreck  of  his  ruined  army,  he  reached 

*  The  Dake  of  WelGngton's  Despatch  to  Earl  Bathnrst,  of  the  ZaA 
July,  1815. 
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Gienappe  at  half-past  nine.  Here  his  flight  was  so  mate- 
riallj  impeded  by  the  mass  of  fugitives,  carriages,  and  cannon 
iriiich  had  accumulated  in  apparently  inextricable  confusion, 
don,  that  his  chance  of  escape  was  at  one  time  yerj  remote, 
laving  at  length  struggled  through  these  obstructions,  he 
lastened  on  to  Quatre  Bras,  where,  by  a  misapprehension  of 
is  guide,  he  again  narrowly  escaped  capture.  At  QosseHes, 
e  seems  to  have  recovered  his  tranquillity,  and  dismounting 
•om  his  horse,  proceded  on  foot  to  Charleroi,  passing  on 
ithout  delay  until  he  reached  the  meadow  of  Marcenelle, 
here  he  halted  with  a  portion  of  his  staff. 
His  attendants  pitched  a  tent  upon  the  green,  and 
jhted  a  fire.  A  sack  of  com  was  loosely  thrown  on  the 
•ound,  and  the  jaded  horses  of  the  fugitive  group  were  per- 
itted  to  refresh  themselves.  Wine  and  food  having  been 
ocured,  Napoleon  partook  of  both ;  and  this  was  the  first 
urishment  he  had  received  since  he  had  breakfasted  at 
;ht  o'clock  at  the  farm-house  of  Bossu.  "  From  the 
iment  he  lefb  his  last  position  in  front  of  La  Belle  Alli- 
^  till  he  rested  at  the  bridge  of  Marcenelle,  he  preserved 
rloomy  silence.  About  two  in  the  morning  he  caUed 
his  horse,  and  Count  Bertrand  having  procured  a  guide, 
whole  party  followed  the  route  to  Paris,  where  they 
ved  after  dark  on  the  20th.  He  repaired  with  his  oom- 
ions  at  once  to  the  Palais  Elysee,  vmere  they  consumed 
night  in  fruitless  consultations,  and  in  framing  a  buUe- 
yfthe  battle."*  In  vain  did  Napoleon  demand  men  and 
ey :  he  had  exhaustod  his  resources  of  every  kind, 
h  60,000  disciplined  troops  he  was  now  to  meet  the 
k  of  confederated  Europe ;  for  at  Waterloo  he  had  only 
untered  their  advanced  guard.  His  only  alternative 
abdication ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  June  he  formally  re- 
ced  the  throne  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and  a 
sional  government  composed  of  Pouch^,  Caulaincourt, 
3t,  Grrenier,  and  Quinette.  This  conditional  resignation . 
however,  repudiated  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers;  and 
g  that  the  Allies  were  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  would 
to  no  terms  to  which  he  was  to  be  a  party,  he  at  length 
ited  to  withdraw  it.  Several  days  having  been  con- 
[  in  idle  attempts  to  evade  the  British  cruisers,  he  gave 
*  iNuits  de  TAbdication  de  I'Empereur  Napoleon. 
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himself  up  to  Captain  Maitland,  of  the  "  Bellerophon,"  who 
immediately  sailed  to  England  with  his  Imperial  captive. 
In  a  short  time  the  French  army  gave  a  reluctant  submission 
to  the  King's  authority,  and  the  whole  kingdom  became 
tranquillized.  Such  were  the  great  results  of  the  battle  of 
"Waterloo. 

The  same  sense  of  justice  which  had  uniformly  character- 
ised the  conduct,  public  and  private,  of  the  Duke  of  "Wel- 
lington, still  continued  to  influence  all  his  relations  with 
the  French  government.  In  regard  to  the  final  disposition 
of  the  person  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  insisted  that  it 
should  be  determined  by  common  accord ;  "  Bliicher"  said  his 
his  G^race,  in  an  official  letter  to  a  personal  friend,  "  wishes 
to  kill  him,  but  I  have  advised  him  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  so  foul  a  "transaction :  if  the  Sovereigns  wish  him  to 
be  put  to  death,  they  should  appoint  an  executioner,  which 
should  not  be  me.'*  His  Grace  was  equally  strenuous  in  his 
opposition  to  the  proposal  for  a  levy  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  francs  on  the  city  of  Paris,  which  had  emanated  fipom  the 
same  quarter.  Bliicher  wished  to  revenge  on  Napoleon  and 
on  the  French  nation  the  injuries  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
his  countrymen ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  listen  to 
no  measure  which  was  not  dictated  by  the  necessities  of 
public  justice.  It  was,  indeed,  altogether  at  his  instance, 
that  the  conquered  country  was  permitted  to  make  as 
favourable  terms  with  its  victors  as  it  did.  Neither  would  he 
allow  any  of  the  public  monments  of  Paris  to  be  defaced. 
He  insisted  that  the  proposed  destruction  of  the  bridges  of 
Jena  and  Austerlitz,  and  the  contemplated  levy  on  Paris, 
were  whoUy  at  variance  with  the  promises  held  out  by  the 
convention ;  and  had  little  difficulty  in  bringing  the  Allied 
powers  to  his  own  way  of  thinking,  so  far  as  the  destruction 
of  the  two  bridges  was  concerned.  Whatever  might  have 
been  his  private  opinion  of  the  policy  of  the  extreme  mea- 
sures adopted  towards  Labedoyere  and  Marshal  Ney,  he 
declined  on  the  same  principle  any  official  interference  in 
their  behalf,  although  the  confession  was  wrung  from  him 
that  the  terms  of  the  convention  afforded  them  no  protection. 
"  The  object  of  the  12th  article,"  says  he,  in  this  memo- 
randum on  this  subject,  "  was  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any 
measures  of  severity  under  the  military  authority  of  those 
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vho  made  it,  towards  any  persons  in  Paris,  on  account  of 
he  offices  which  they  had  filled,  or  their  conduct  or  political 
'pinions;  but  it  was  never  intended,  and  could  not  have 
een  intended,  to  prevent  either  the  existing  French  govem- 
lent,  or  any  French  government  that  might  succeed  it,  from 
eting  in  this  respect  as  it  might  deem  fit."  The  stipulations 
f  the  convention  were  altogether  as  between  the  Allies  and 
le  inhabitants,  but  did  not  in  any  way  commit  the  Eling  or 
is  government ;  indeed  it  expressly  declared  for  itself  and 
id  its  authors,  that  "  it  touched  nothing  political,*^  The 
pench  government  underwent  a  total  change  in  the  month 

September,  and  the  more  moderate  of  the  King's 
visers  had  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  the  administration 
pubhc  afiairs.  Had  Talleyrand  remained  in  office,  many 
jasures  of  severity  vindictively  adopted  towards  the  fol- 
rers  of  Bonaparte  would  have  been  averted.  We  learn 
m  the  testimony  of  Lamartine,  that  the  clamour  of  the 
risians  themselves  for  the  execution  of  Marshal  Ney  was 
but  universal.  The  spirit  which  led  to  the  assassination  of 
trshal  Brune  at  Avignon,  and  the  execution  of  Caesar, 
i&tantine  and  Faucher,  and  other  Napoleonists  at  Nismes, 
gnon  and  Toulouse,  existed  in  equal  strength  in  Paris. 
>  King  and  his  adherents  appear  to  have  forgotten  that 
gstoratiou  should  ever  be  accompanied  by  an  amnesty, 
sooner  had  Labedoyere,  Lavalette,  and  Ney  been  deii- 
id  into  the  hands  of  justice,  than  the  journals  and  saloons 
'aris  forestalled  their  sentence  by  imprecations  which 
id  for  blood.  "  Some  females  of  the  highest  rank,"  says 
lartine, "  were  implacable  in  their  demands  for  vengeance : 

birth,  great  fortune,  and  literary  education,  did  not 
3rve  the  ladies  of  the  aristocracy  of  Paris  and  of  the 
b,    from    that    thirst   for  blood  which  women  of  the 

abject  condition  had  exhibited  under  the  Eeign  of 
)r  at  the  doors  of  revolutionary  tribunals."  The  peers 
ranee  had,  by  a  majority  of  138  to  22,  recorded  against 
hal  Ney  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  had  sentenced  him  to 
Of  this  very  small  minority  only  one  had  voted  for  a 
3t  of  not  guilty;  whilst  the  people  of  Paris  were  almost 
mous  in  their  demand  for  his  blood.  It  was,  therefore, 
3ight  of  hypocrisy  in  the  French  journalists  to  charge 
►uke  of   Wellington  with  a  complicity  in  his  death. 
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Notes  were  addressed  bj  the  goyenuneiit  to  all  tlie  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  they  were  all  unanimous  in  declaring  as 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  already  done,  that  the  conven- 
tion  did  not,  and  was  never  intended  to,  touch  such  cases  as 
that  of  Marshal  Ney.  Madame  Ney  sought  an  interriew 
with  the  Duke  and  claimed  his  interposition  as  a  right, 
but  it  appears  to  be  clear  from  his  memorandum  of  the 
19th  November,  1815,  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter.  Had  Ney  ever  conceived  that  the  convention 
afforded  him  any  protection,  it  would  not  have  been  necea 
saiy  for  him  to  have  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Otranto  a 
pasn>ort  under  a  feigned  name.  The  Duke  of  Otranto  was 
at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government,  under  whose 
authority  Davoust  had  signed  the  convention ;  and  must^ 
therefore,  have  been  fully  aware  that  it  could  not  throw  the 
shield  of  impunity  over  Ney.  If  a  want  of  clemency  be  a 
crime,  the  govei*nment,  the  peers,  and  the  people  of  Pans, 
generally,  shared  it  with  the  King.  ThatNey  was  to  aU  intents 
and  purposes  a  traitor  to  his  sovereign,  no  dispassionate 
person  can  deny;  but  that  his  offence  was  not  unattended  by 
extenuating  circumstances,  is  equally  certain ;  the  King 
would,  it  was  believed,  have  been  induced  to  Hsten  to  the 
appeal  on  his  behalf,  but  for  the  pressure  from  without  of 
those  who  sought  his  death.  ''  Ladies  of  the  highest  rank, 
young,  beautiful,  and  rich,  loaded  with  gifts,  fsivours,  titles, 
and  court  dignities,  (says  Lamartine)  forgot  their  families, 
their  ease,  and  their  amours,  quitted  their  houses  at  day 
break,  ran  about  and  intrigued  sdl  night,  to  gain  over  a  voice 
among  the  judges  from  the  side  of  indulgence  to  that  of 
punishment.  In  the  saloons  of  the  aristocracy,  the  King's 
ministers  were  actually  mobbed  and  intreated  to  give  his 
blood  as  a  personal  favour  to  the  applicants."  No  one  had 
better  opportunities  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  Paris  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  he  must  therefore  have  been  weU  aware  that  any  private 
interposition  to  rescue  the  unhappy  culprit  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  crime,  would  have  been  ineffective.  It  is, 
however,  far  from  certain  that  he  did  not  exercise  his 
influence  in  some  shape  or  other  in  his  behalf,  although  we 
have  no  record  of  the  fact.  The  general  inference  is  that  he 
did.    The  mode  in  which  Ney's  sentence  was  carried  out 
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shows  that  there  was  no  intromission  of  the  yindictiye  feeling 
vrith  which  he  had  been  pursued  by  his  own  countrymen  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  life.  He  was  shot  in  front  of  a 
bhck  and  fetid  enclosure  midway  between  the  railing  of  the 
Luxembourg  and  the  Obserrat(Hy;  ''thus  striking  him 
iown"  says  Lamartine,  "like  some  unclean  animaL"  The 
oisrepresentations  of  the  press,  both  in  Paris  and  LcmdoB, 
Q  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  imputed  stoicism 
ms  the  means  of  drawing  much  temporary  impopularity  on 
is  Grrace ;  for  the  fickle  people  of  Fiaris  had  no  sooner  shot 
leir  victim  than  they  began  to  regret  that  they  had  done 
),  and  to  condemn  the  King  and  his  goyemment  for  having 
>mplied  with  their  desires. 

In  spite  of  the  anti-Bonaparte  feeling  by  which  Paris  was 
laracterised  at  this  period,  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  even  as  the  representative  of  the  British  Court, 
IS  re^trded  with  some  jealousy ;  and  the  measure  which  he 
c^ted  to  obtain  &om  the  Sang  of  the  Netherlands  the 
iteration  of  the  paintings  and  objects  of  vertu,  of  whidi 
I  museums  had  been  plundered,  rendered  him  stiU  more 
popular.  The  receiver  of  stolen  property  is  seldom  will- 
gr  to  forego  his  ill-gotten  acquisitions.  The  reclamations 
Bliicher  from  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  do  not  seem  to 
re  been  limited  to  those  works  of  art  only,  which  had 
lly ^belonged  to  his  country;  for  when  asked,  "  if  all  the 
issian  works  of  art  had  been  recovered,"  he  answered 
mically,  "a<  least  f^*  The  minister  of  the  King  of  the 
kherlands,  finding  that  he  could  obtain  no  satifactory 
[y  to  the  demand  of  his  master,  requested  the  aid  of  the 
ce  of  Wellington,  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  the  paint- 
I  that  belonged  to  those  countries.     Prince  Talleyrand 

of  opinion  that  there  could  be  no  pretext  for  will- 
ing them,  and  appHed  to  the  King  of  Prance  for  his 
Bion  in  the  matter.  With  his  accustomed  timidity, 
3ver,  liouis  declined  to  give  any  orders  on  the  subject, 
ug  the  Duke  to  arrange  with  M.  Denon,  the  director 
le  Museum,  as  he  saw  fit.     That  functionary,  as  might 

been  expected  under  such  circumstances,  declined  to 
up  any  works  of  ajrt  deposited  in  the  Louvre,  without 
.uthoritj  of  his  Majesty.  The  Duke  replied,  that  such 
;  the  case,  he  should  send  his  troops  the  next  day  and 
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remove  tbem  by  force.  This  measure  was  howerer  rendered 
unnecessary,  by  the  presence  in  the  gallery  of  a  Frusaian 
guard,  who  assisted  in  removing  the  pictures.  This  in- 
rorced  recovery  of  stolen  property  was  denounced  by  the 
Parisians,  as  a  breach  of  the  trealy  under  which  the  capital 
had  surrendered.  The  answer  to  this  pretext  was  simple 
enough.  The  French  Commissioners  had  introduced  into 
the  original  draft  of  the  Convention,  an  article  having  for 
its  object  the  reservation  of  these  spoils ;  but  Bliicher  would 
not  listen  to  it;  observing,  that  many  pictures  had  been 
taken  from  Prussia,  which  Louis  XYIU.  had  promised  to 
restore,  and  that  he  should  exact  to  the  uttermost  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  pledge.  This  he  did  not  £eu1  to  do ;  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  other  Powers  who  had  pro- 
perty to  reclaim.  "  They  were  not  regarded  as  property," 
says  Lamartine,  "but  as  the  spoils  of  war.  Impartial  equity 
could  not  legitimately  accuse  the  former  proprietors  of 
these  chefs  d'osuvres,  for  carrying  back  to  theu*  capitals  and 
countries  the  treasures  which  had  been  ravished  m)m  them. 
The  sword  had  been  the  only  title ;  and  in  turn,  it  had  pro- 
duced, not  a  retaliation — for  French  property  and  national 
monuments  were  respected — ^but  the  violent  restitution  of 
the  spoils." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  no  direct  interest  in 
the  matter,  for  England  was  almost  the  only  nation  opposed 
to  the  French,  that  had  not  had  works  of  art  wrested  from 
its  galleries,  for  the  public  and  private  museums  of  the 
French  capital.  Unlike  Soult,  who  had  carried  off  from 
Madrid  and  other  cities  of  Spain,  those  magnificent  works 
of  the  Spanish  painters,  of  which  he  managed  to  retain  pos- 
session until  his  death,  and  which  have  lately  been  disposed 
off  for  enormous  sums  of  money,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
brought  home  with  him  no  picture  or  statue  which  he  had 
not  purchased  at  the  price  demanded  by  its  possessor.*  He 
did,  however,  complain,  in  an  earlv  stage  of  the  business 
of  resumption,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  carried 

*  The  only  exception  is  the  colossal  statute  of  Napoleon,  by  Canova, 
presented  to  the  Prince  Regent  by  the  King  of  France,  and  subsequently 
presented  by  his  Boyal  Highness  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Had  this 
magnificent  work  of  art  been  opened  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  its  arrival,  it 
would  have  been  broken  to  pieces  by  the  people. 
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nt,.  and  declared  iAisJb  if  the  Engfish  troops  were  to  be 
stained  in  Paris,  reinforcements  would  be  required  to  re>- 
rrsm  the  resentment  of  the  inhaJbitaaits.  On  this,  as  om 
1  other  occasions  during  his  sojourn  in  Pans,  he  acted  as  a- 
ediator  between  the  French  and  the  mope  violent  of  the 
Ilies.    The  Phissians  treated  Eraause  as  a  bandit,  deserving 

capital  ponishment  for  her  erimes.  The  Btji^e  looked 
ton  her  as  a  prodigal,  whom  it  was  alike  the  policy  and  the 
merest  of  her  neighbours  to  eoncHiate  and  reclaim.  In 
!te  of  these  good  offices,  however,  the  Duke  was  oonti- 
illj  held  op  to  the  execration  ai  the  people  of  Paris,  by 
repubJican  prints  of  the  day. 

>iiriBg  the  period  of  the  Ikike's  residence  at  the  Elys^e,  a 
tain's  guard  of  honour'  was^  always  mounted  before  his 
(ca  This  ordinary  oircumstance  was  perverted  into  a 
)avation  for  firing  on  the  people.  Yet,  some  protection 
shown  to  be  necessaiy,  by  the  &et  of  more  than  one 
lute  attempt  to  assassinate  him^ 

is  Grace  continued  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  the  Elysiee 
'bon  until  the  29th  of  June,  1816,  when  he  quitted 
I  for  London  witk  m  numerous  suite,  and  was  received 
[ghout  his  route  on  the  British  s^ore  with  the  most 
ifiiastie  demonstrations  of  respect,  by  ail  orders  of  per-^ 

The  idleged  cause  of  his  departure  from  France  wais 
cy  of  healthy  for  which  a  course  of  Cheltenham  waters 
sen  prescribed.  A  few  days  previous  to  his  departure^, 
Fe  a  grand^  entertainment,  to  which  had'  been  invited 
!  notabilities  (including  the  Bourbon  princes  of  P&ris). 
3  course  of  the  evtening,.  a  smoke  was  observed  to 
r  frouL-  the  lower  part  of  i^e  house,  and  on  investi-' 
the  cause,  it  was  n>and<  to  proceed  fi^m  an  oiled  ra^; 
w&a  burning  near  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder,  and 
a  two  barrels  of  oU.  It  was  extinguished  and  the 
amoved,  when  the  Buke  having  been  in£)rmed  of  the 
ace,  enjoined  silence  until  the  compimy  had  retired. 
rocious  design  seems  to  have  be^st  intended  to  pro- 
dmilar  tragedy  to  that  which  attended  the  gala  givezi 
3&  Schwartzenburg;  in  honour  of  the  marriagie  of  the 
shess  with  !Napoleon.  The  attempt,  however,  proved 
!  as  those  whiebhad  preceded'  it,  and  its- authors  do 
I.  to  bave- been;:  discovered. 

*  0' 
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During  his  Ghrace's  staj  at  Cheltenham,  he  appeared  with 
the  Ducness  and  his  children  very  much  in  pmuic,  and  his 
presence  drew  vast  numbers  of  visitors  to  the  place.  This 
brief  term  of  relaxation  having  improved  his  health,  he 
returned  to  London,  where  he  was  received  as  usual  with 
the  warmest  acclamations.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year,  he  i 
resumed  his  duties  in  Paris.  Before  he  left  England,  a 
mortar,  taken  from  the  Prench  at  Cadiz,  had  been  presented 
to  th0  Prince  Begent,  with  a  request  that  it  might  De  placed 
in  one  of  the  royal  parks  of  England.  In  accordance  with 
this  desire,  his  Boyal  Highness  directed  that  a  magnificent 
carriage  should  be  manufactured  for  it,  and  that  it  should 
be  mounted  on  the  parade  of  the  Horse  Guards,  as  a  record 
of  the  glorious  victory  gained  at  Salamanca,  and  of  the 
services  of  the*' Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  troops  on  that 
occasion.  It  bears  a  Latin  inscription,  which  states  that  it 
is  designed  to  commemorate  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Cadiz,  in  cons^uence  of  the  glorious  victory  obtained  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  over  the  French  near  Salamanca, 
0(n  the  22nd  of  July,  1812. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  performance  of  the  duties 
which  devolved  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Paris  had  been 
rendered  difficult  bv  the  breaches  of  faith  of  Bliicher  and  his 
troops,  who  utterly  disregarding  the  convention,  treatedl^nce 
as  a  conquered  country.  They  did  not  recognize  in  it  the 
kingdom  of  a  king,  but  the  spoil  of  Napoleon,  their  enemy. 
They  laid  their  hands  on  several  prefects  who  had  had  the 
courage  to  resist  their  exactions,  and  threw  them  into  prison. 
An  unanimous  cry  of  indignation  arose  from  the  people. 
Lamartine,  in  his  "History  of  the  Bestoration,"  pays  a 
well-merited  tribute  to  the  contrast  offered  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  "He  preserved  (says  he) 
the  outside  Paris  in  a  strictness  of  discipline,  which  re- 
spected the  dwellings  of  the  citizens  and  the  authority  of 
tne  king,  whom,  while  re-establishing,  he  desired  to  make 
popular.  He  acted  like  an  a%  with  Louis  XYIII.,  having 
acted  like  a  conqueror  with  Napoleon.  He  did  not  offend, 
but  frequently  consulted  the  government  of  the  King,  which 
he  sustained  against  the  brutalities  of  Bliicher ;  but  it  was 
not  until  he  had  obtained  the  interference  of  the  Emperors 
of  Bussia  and  Prussia,  that  he  was  enabled  to  restrain  the 
reprisals  of  the  Prussian  general."  It  was  at  his  instance  that 
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the  words  ^'temporary  occupation"  were  substituted  for  those 
of  "  permanent  occupation/ '  in  the  treaty  with  France ;  and  it 
was  through  his  generous  exertions  that  the  Allies  were,  after 
a  few  months,  induced  to  withdraw  30,000  men,  or  one-fifth  of 
their  entire  force,  from  France.    The  effect  of  this  measure 
was  to  enable  the  French  government  to  negotiate  a  loan, 
which  reUeved  for  the  moment  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  coimtry .    Besides  this  timely  aid,  the  Duke  persuaded 
the  ministers  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  let  their  claims  for  the 
pay  of  the  army  stand  oyer  until  a  more  convenient  oppor- 
tunity.   The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  Powers,  in  their 
official  note  to  the    Chambers,   declared  that  "the  high 
personal  character  of  the  king,  and  the  principles  and  con- 
duct of  his  present  ministry,  together  with  the  sanction  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  were  the  sole  causes 
of  the  relief  then  and  in  that  peculiar  manner  afforded  to 
Prance." 

It  was  impossible  for  the  French  people  to  disregard  these 
repeated  acts  of  forbearance  and  generosity,  and,  for  a  time, 
;he  Duke's  popularity  in  France  appeared  to  revive,  and  he 
■eadily  embraced  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  good 
opinion  of  the  nation  by  every  means  in  his  power.  If  his 
popularity  fluctuated  abroad,  however,  it  continued  to  in- 
rease  at  home.  The  Irish,  claiming  him  as  a  countrymen, 
tecause,  though  of  English  extraction,  he  was  bom  in  their 
ountry,  were  most  enthusiastic  in  their  attempts  to  do  him 
onour.  A  subscription  having  been  opened  in  Dublin  for 
bie  purpose  of  erecting  a  testimonial  to  perpetuate  the 
Lorious  achievements  of  the  Duke,  a  sum  of  16,000/.  was 
>on  collected.  This  munificent  contribution  was  expended 
L  the  erection  of  a  pyramidical  granite  column  (designed  by 
obert  Smirke),  ona  well-chosen  site  in  Phoenix  Park,Dublin: 
e  height  of  which  is  210  feet.  The  first  stone  of  this  edifice 
18  laid  on  the  18th  of  June,  1818 ;  but  it  was  not  com- 
eted  until  the  same  day  of  the  year  1821.  In  Bombay,  a 
''aterloo  Fund  was  collected  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
the  brave  men  who  had  fallen  in  his  last  battle,  and  was 
-warded  to  the  Duke  for  distribution.  Honours  flowed  in 
;t  upon  him,  and  memorial  columns  were  rising  in  his 
Qour  in  many  parts  of  the  country.    Another  opportunity 

paying  him  a  weU-merited  compliment  presented  itself 

2  c  2 
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in  tlie  openmg  of  the  new  Strand  bridge,  built  after  the 
dJesigna  of  Mir.  Bennie.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1817,  this 
magni£oent  atracture,  finallj  called  Waterloo  Bridge,  wa» 
first  opened  to  the  public,  with  many  impressing  ceacemonies^ 
at  aU  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  assisted.  In.  the 
moraiag  of  that  day,  a  detachment  of  the  Life  Guards,  which 
had  been  present  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,,  was  employed 
to  keep  the  bridge  ;  and  in  the  afbemoon,  a  dischufge  of  202 
guns,  in  commemoration  of  the  number  of  guns  captured 
from  the  enemy  on  that  day,. announced  the  arriiral  of  the 
France  Begent  and  the  other  ilhisiaious  personages,  who 
had  come  in  barges  &om  Eifi»  House,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool's 
residence  at  Whitehall.  The  royal  party  landed  on  the 
Surrey  side,  where  the  procession  was  formed.  It  was 
headed  by  the  Prince  Begent,  with  the  Duke  of  York  on 
his  right,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  his  left^  who  were 
followed  by  a  train  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  ministers 
and  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  British 
Institution  about  the  same  tame  offered  a  prize  of  1,000 
guineas  for  the  best  picture  in  commemoration  of  the 
Duke's  services.  The  result  was  a  design  by  Mr.  Ward,  of 
which  the  Directors  of  the  British  Institution  were  so 
askhamed,  that  it  has  remained  rolled  up  in  their  lumber- 
room  ever  since.  The  subject  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  the  costume  of  a  field-marshal,  treading  on  a  many- 
headed  reptile  of  very  large  dim^isions,  which  was  under* 
stood  to  be  meant,  for  that  fabulous  animal,  the  hydra.  It 
was  during  his  short  stay  in  England,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
suggested  that  a  deputation  from  the  House  of  Commons 
should  wait  upon  him,  and  present  him  with  the  thanks  of 
Parliament,  as  well  as  with  its  congratulations  on  his  arrival 
in  England.    The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

On  the  16th  of  August  his  Grace  rekimed  to  Paris  and 
resumed  his  labours  as  ambassador  plenipotentiary  &om  the 
British  Court  to  that  of  Louis  XYIIL  Among  the  many 
attaokfr  which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  the  pxess,  was 
one  in  a  flemish  journal,  which  openly  changed  him  wxtii 
having,  by  his  influence  at  the  Tuileries,  succeeded  in  oon- 
tinuins  an  individual  in  the  government  of  a  Erench  colony, 
solely  because  he  had  administered  that  go^ranunent  rather 
with  a  view  to  British  interests  than  those  of  Erance.    He 
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prosecuted  the  author  to  canyictioii,  and  so  refbted  tlie 
libel;  but  the  slanderer  was  allowed  to  go  nnpumshed, 
l^cause  his  judges  were  of  opinion  that  ^'tbe  libei  was  not 
oalcukted  to  expose  the  Duke  to  the  cansequenoes  of  a 
enminal  or  ft  oorreotional  action,  'Or  to  the  contempt  or 
bfttred  of  the|>ublic."  Of  the  many  virulent  and  libelloua 
ittackfl  that  were 'made  upon  his  Qvsyae  firom  time  to  time  in. 
iingJand  or  elsewhere,  we  remember  but  one  other  occasion 
m.  whioh  he  was  induced  to  jresoit  i»  the  sl^ong  arm  of  the 
iw,  ito  punish  his  assailant,  and  ihen  he  succeeded  in  inflict- 
ig  upon  him  a  heavy  :fine  aofl  a  kng  ierm  of  imprisonment. 
Fe  allude  to  the  case  of  the  ''  Morning  Journal." 
Having  purchased  a  mansion  in  liondon  which  had  fonnerly 
^longed  to  Lord  Apsley,  the  Duke  caused  it  to  be  pBrtiallj 
built  in  a  style  accordant  with  his  rank  and  position  ii 
oiety.  This  task  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Beniamin  Wyatt, 
10  /uceeeded  in  oonvertiiig  the  origmal  iUTdeBigiied  and 
conveniently  arranged  edifice  into  its  present  form.  The 
erior  of  the  house  was  fitted  up  in  a  stp^le  worthy  of  its 
ner ;  its  chief  decorations  being  noble  works  of  art  which 
had  purchased,  firom  time  to  time,  abroad  and  at  home,  or 
Lch  Imd  been  presented  to  him.  One  apartment,  devcrbed 
>iotures  and  statuary  illustrative  of  the  great  efents  with 
eh  lie  had  been  aBsociated,  was  characterktiodfy  entitted 
Waterloo  Qallery,  and  here  once  a  year,  on  4^  jmmveiv 
of  his  crowning  exploit,  he  gave  for  many  years  a  spleil« 
banquet  HrO  a  body  of  officers,  survivors  of  the  battle, 
had  been  pesent  with  him  on  the  occasion.  A  leadk^ 
ment  of  this  splendid  saloon  was  the  colossal  statue  <h 
3leon  Bonarparte.  It  had  arrived  in  Paris  when  the  star 
e  ex-!Eniperor's  populaidty  was  in  a  state  of  total  eclipse. 
tout  even  unpacking  it,  Louis  XYIII.  'directed  that  it 
d  be  forwarded  to  the  Prince  Begent  of  England ;  who, 
ing  it  would  be  an  appropriate  ornament  i»  the  Wateiv 
allery  of  Apsley  House,  tioiHiferred  it  to  the  3vkB  of 

Dg'tOQDL. 

iiJ«t  the  Rinee  was  enriching  the  Duke's  gatteay  with 

ry,  the  pecrple  of  England  were  engaged  in  providing 

a  a  zuitional  home,  that  might  continue  an  heir-^loom 

posterity. 

fche  9tli  of  ^November,  1817,  the  parliomentaiT  com- 

aueirs  Tfrb»;hadcheen  entrus^iediidth  the.'gmteMimt^ 
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purcHasing  a  suitable  estate  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
concluded  an  agreement  with  Lord  Bivers  for  the  mansion 
and  demesne  of  Strathfieldsaye  in  Hampshire,  for  the  sum  of 
263,000Z. ;  the  timber  on  the  estate  having  been  valued  at 
150,000/.  This  noble  property  was  originiuly  the  residence 
of  the  Say  family,  by  whose  heiress  it  was  conveyed  in  mar- 
riage to  Sir  Nicholas  Dabridgecourt,  Knight,  who  was  sherifT 
of  Hampshire  in  the  13th  year  of  Eichard  II.  The  estate 
remained  in  the  possession  of  this  family  tmtil  the  reign  of 
our  first  Charles,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  WiSiam 
Pitt,  comptroller  of  the  royal  household,  who  died  in  1739. 
A  schoolhouse  was  afterwards  erected,  and  endowed  with 
400/.  by  Miss  Pitt.  Lord  Eivers  was  fourth  in  descent  from 
Sir  William  Pitt,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1776. 
The  house  is  situated  in  a  low  part  of  the  demesne,  and  is 
wholly  disproportioned  to  the  beauty  and  extent  of  the  estate. 
The  patronage  of  the  benefice,  a  rectoiy  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Wemngton,  along  with 
the  manor  and  estate  of  Strathfieldsaye. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  the  Diike  of  Wellington  had 
enough  to  do  to  protect  France  from  the  extortionate  de- 
mand of  the  Great  Powers.  Prussia  had  demanded  on  her 
own  account  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling ;  but  through 
the  interference  of  the  Duke,  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
minor  states  were  cut  down  to  one-sixth  of  their  original 
amount. 

On  the  25th  April,  1818,  the  negociation  for  settling  the 
claims  of  foreigners  upon  Prance  was  finally  concluded,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Eichelieu  and  the  members 
of  the  four  Great  Powers  respectively.  By  this  instrument 
the  French  government  were  Bound  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
(with  the  exception  of  the  King  of  England)  in  the  principal 
sum  of  280,000,000  francs.  A  separate  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Great  Britain,  which  provided  for  the  more  speedy  dis- 
charge of  the  claims  which  had  been  admitted  in  her  fayour. 
By  this  treaty,  France  contracted  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  British  Commissioners  a  rente  of  3,000,000  francs,  aad 
to  liquidate  therefrom,  by  monthly  payments,  the  principal 
and  mterest  of  the  British  claims.  A  few  special  cases 
were  reserved  for  a  special  arrangement.  The  chief  atten- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  devoted  to  the  reduc- 
tion, as  £Eur  as  was  possible,  of  the  rapacious  demands  of 
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;he  Northern  Powers ;  and  lie  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner 
viAch.  called  forth  warm  thanks  from  the  Duke  of  Eichelieu 
or  the  moderation  and  impartiality  of  the  document  which 
ad  been  drawn  iip  under  ms  advice.  In  the  month  of  May, 
818,  8,000,000  of  francs  had  been  paid  to  the  Duke  in  Paris, 
1  part  liquidation  of  25,O0O,Q0O  francs  granted  by  Parliament 
3  Waterloo  prize-money  to  the  troops  imder  his  conmiand. 

We  hare  already  noticed  an  attack  on  the  life  of  the 
vke  of  Wellington,  and  have  now  to  record  a  second.  As 
8  Grace's  carriage  waa  entering  his  hotel  from  the  Champs 
Ivsees,  on  the  11th  of  February,  a  ruffian  started  from 
nind  one  of  the  sentry-boxes,  and  discharged  a  pistol  at 
m,  but  with  so  bad  an  aim,  that  it  did  not  even  strike  his 
rriage.  The  guard  turned  out,  and  pursued  the  scoundrel; 
t  throwing  away  the  pistol,  he  appears  to  have  got  clear 

for  a  time.  On  this  occasion  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
3red  their  formal  congratulations  to  the  Duke,  and  the 
ince  Eegent  addressed  him  an  autograph  letter,  in  which 
thanked  Providence  for  having  spared  a  life  '<  so  im- 
tant  to  the  preservation  of  the  general  tranquillity  of 
rope."  The  police  having  discovered  the  offender  (a 
altem  officer  of  the  name  of  Marie  Andre  Cantillon),  he 

put  upon  his  trial ;  but  the  iury,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
ngest  possible  evidence,  thought  proper  to  acquit  him. 
tmon  had  been  in  the  Imperial  service,  and  when  Napo- 

died,  some  three  years  aiberwards,  it  was  found  that  he 
lefb  him  10,000  francs,  in  testimony  of  his  approbation 
lis  dastardly  attempt.  Always  excepting  the  assassi- 
)n  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  this  was  the  very  foulest 
on  the  character  of  the  ex-Emperor,  and  would  lead  to 
inference  that  there  had  been  some  complicity  on  his 
in  that  and  the  previous  attack  on  the  life  of  the  man 
1  he  had  failed  to  conquer. 

L  the  28th  of  September,  1818,  a  Congress  of  the 
i  Sovereigns  was  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  discuss 
ropriety  of  withdrawing  their  armies  of  occupation. 
!e  'was  comparatively  tranquil,  and  had  discharged,  so 
1  her  engagements ;  she  had,  therefore,  a  title  to  the 
3sion.  At  this  Imperial  Council,  the  Duke  of  !Riche- 
■epresented  the  King  of  France,  and  the  Duke  of 
i^bon  the  Prince  Begent  of  England.  The  Emperors 
3sia  and  Prussia  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 


to  appomt  tbe  Duke  of  liKreUiBgtoii  a  fidd-moisfaal  of  "tlieir 
resp&staife  anBies.  During  the  (mtervals  of  the  aittiiigB  tof 
ihe  Oongreaa,  the  Biike  oGeupied  himsdf  m  coUeotiiig 
{MUttiiigs,  and  the  gallejy  of  Oard^nal  Feseh  being  then  in 
^e  n^cket,  he  seoiieed  rnaiv^  of  j^  finert  iKorks  of  fiie 
Jjtialiaia  and  !Flami0h  «dbood«  whkh.  had  belonged  to  tibot 
diatiiDguished  amateur.  During  the  aeeeaeiL  of  the  OongroBs 
he  expressed  a  strong  opuiion  m  favour  of  the  sboliiioa  of 
the  ^ye  trade,  •and  denounoed,  in  severe  terms,  the  bar- 
baiaty  of  the  Forbuguese  in  sefiiamg  to  aasign  any  dfifinitft 
date  aa  the  Umit  of  their  traffic  in  human  beings ;  sug- 
gestuAg  that  ai3»r  the  SOtl^  txf  Maj  ensuing  thej  ehoidd 
abandon  it,  ^  or  be  treated  as  pirates."  It  'was  pending  iitas 
CDDKoeation  of  >pianee8  that  the  lafce  Sit  Xhomas  La^raffioee 
pointed  seYoral  of  those  portraits  of  the  Allied  SeEvraeigus 
irhic^  are  now  to  be  found  in  ^tibe  Waterloo  Gallery  of 
Windsor  OastHe.  Betuaroing  to  England  so  soon  as  the 
(Congress  bad  closed  its  .sittings,  the  Buke  of  Wellington 
was,  «n  the  26ih  oi  Deeesnber,  1818,  appointed  Masfcer- 
Bt&aa&nl  of  the  Ordnanee,  .a  post  whieh  ke  was  pecnliadij 
i^ualified  to  fill  with  .adraoitage  to  the  service.  Early  in  the 
miRiiifig  year  he  took  bis  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
was  most  zealotm  in  support  of  the  vote  of  thanks  proposed 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  for  his  distniguifihed  services 
in  India. 

.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1819,  the  Duke  of  Weltington  was 
invited  to  attend  iKensington  Palaee  on  the  day  on  whieh 
the  Duchess  €xf  Kent  gave  birth  to  a  princess,  wbcnn  his 
£lrace  had  the  gratification  to  serve,  in  various  capacities, 
?i^en,  eighteen  yeaire  afterwards,  she  became  Queen  of 
iEInglaind. 

About  this  p^od  numerous  comjplimentary  testimoniahi 
were  in  progress  in  various  .parts  of  his  own  country,  and 
aeveral  public  .diimera  were  given  in  honour  of  ihe  Duke ; 
and  many  splendid  presents  reached  him  from  ibe  crowned 
beads  of  Europe.  Among  the  last-mentioned  tributes  weire. 
a  magnificent  dess^  searvice  from  the  King  of  Baxony,  of 
warivalled  beauty,  and  a  magnificent  service  of  plate  irom 
the  £ang  of  PortugaL  The  Damask  Manufactory  at  Gbreat 
Bchonaw,  neatr  Zitta,,  also  presented  him  with  a  quantity  of 
auperb  specimens  of  their  damask. 

Of  the  approyal  of  hk  Sovereign  he  was  icoiitinnally 


iieeeiviog  iihe  moBii  rntbetaifidai  proefe.  On  tlie  16th  of 
October,  he  was  e^azetifeed  in  moDMsieai  to  bk  «&iend  the 
Duke  of  Bicfamond,  who  had  died  m  Caimda,  to  the  apppoiiit*- 
Burnt  of  flownuir  of  Plymoutih.  Oa  Khe  diviaon.xrf  «he 
^atepbo  prize-monej,  in  June^  1819,  the  shave  ±o  which 
he  beeame  entitled  was  -60,000Z.  The  goieral  officecs  j<BoeiTed 
1,2501.  eaek;  field  officers,  420Z.;  captams,  BQ^. ;  BnbaktemSy 
83i. ;  serjeanfte,  M. ;  rank  and  file,  2/.  10«.  The  Grown  had 
almost  ezhaifflted  npon  him  the  titles  And  plaoes  of  hononjr 
It  its  cammand;  fant  what  it  had  further  to  hestow  wa« 
conferred  ihe  instant  the  nespective  iracaneies  occurred. 
Some  of  hk  posts,  that  of  JVUster-Greneral,  for  example, 
irere  attended  hoth  with  labour  and  responsibility ;  fe«t  his 
methodical  habits,  earlj  hoiQrs,  and  untiring  application. 
Babied  him  to  get  throng  mate  business  with  ease  to  him- 
3l£  in  a  day,  than  some  of  hds  brother  officiak  could  acoom* 
lish  in  a  week.  The  'Only  service-tenuxe  .ottadhed  to  <the 
xtional  gift  of  the  estate  of  Strathfieldsaye,  was  the  aiynngfl 
*es6nta&n,  on  ihe  18th  June,  of  a  small  trieolaured  fiag 
the  sovereign.  This  vfmbol,  oomspondmg  to  a  similar 
k^a  presented  by  i^e  Duke  of  Marlborough,  is  alwsm 
spended  in  the  anmoury  cf  Windsor  Castle,  where  m» 
iare  colliednon  has  been  deposited  in  perpetual  commemo<^ 
;ion  of  Bl^iheiooa  and  Waterloo.  On  the  19th  Eebruarv:, 
20,  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a|f^ointed  Oelonel  in 
ief  of  the  Bifle  Brigade. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Xhxke  »of  Wellington  at  i?ooie-~HiB  Political  Adminislatition — Can* 
ssion  of  tlte  JBoman  CatihoUc  Glaima,  and  rejection  of  the  B^ovm 
Jl— Deisline  of  his  Popularity^  and  retirement  from .  Office — Ingratk- 
cje  of  the  Irish  Party — His  Death. 

^BOTiT  this  iime,  the  Duke  began  to  take  a  more  active  pari; 
»litios  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  The  seeds  of  those  great 
ges  vrhioh  the  political  soil  of  En^nd  had  he^i  so  weU 
aored'to  reoeiv«,ihad  now  begun  togenninate.  The  Tory 
aafc  ©tf  liord  Liverpool  which  had  subsisted  for  neariy  ten 
i^^ndth-Ferj-little  modification,  had  now  receivedaai  inmsion 
w  blood.     The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  irom  pciaac^le 
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and  education  a  Confienratiye  of  the  old  school,  with  a  whole- 
some dread  of  democratic  encroachment,  to  which,  indeed, 
he  attributed  the  necessi^  for  most  oi  the  battles  he  had 
fough^.  Although  ostensibly  opposed  to  all  reform,  he  was 
by  no  means  practically  so.  In  reply  to  one  of  the  periodi- 
cal attacks  of  Mr.  Hume  on  the  Duke,  Mr.  Ward  stated  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  in  the  two  years  during  which 
his  Grace  had  been  Master-G-eneral  of  the  Ordnance,  he  had 
abolished  no  fewer  than  sixty-eight  useless  offices,  with  a 
saving  to  the  public  of  14,0007.  His  first  enquiry  when  a 
post  became  vacant  was,  "  Can  this  place  be  abolished  P" 

We  have  already  seen  that  on  his  first  appearance  in  Par- 
liament, he  expressed  some  degree  of  sympathy  with  the 
Boman  Cathohcs.  He  was  therefore  evidently  a  reformer 
in  a  modified  sense  of  the  term,  without  being  himself  aware 
of  the  fact.  In  those  days  of  unqualified  Toryism,  however, 
the  accession  to  the  Cabinet  of  such  men  as  Canning  and 
Huskisson  was  well  calculated  to  startle  him;  whilst  the 
feverish  state  of  the  country  was  moreover  of  a  kind  to 
quicken  his  apprehension  of  democratic  tendencies.  The 
people  had  been  seduced  by  the  wHifices  of  unprincipled 
demagogues  into  gross  excesses  and  most  extravagant  de- 
mands, and  a  plot  had  actually  been  formed  to  assassinate 
the  whole  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  proclaim  a  republic. 
The  severity  with  which  these  excesses  were  met,  adaed  to, 
rather  than  diminished  their  number.  The  soothing  system 
had  as  yet  never  been  tried ;  and  wise  and  generous  as  the 
Duke  had  proved  himself  on  many  occasions,  he  seemed  alto- 
gether averse  from  its  application.  Had  the  monarch  been 
mvourable  to  a  more  liberal  policy,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Duke's  adhesion  would  have  been  readily  given.  As 
Master-Q^neral  of  the  Ordnance,  he  had  taken  his  seat  in 
the  Cabinet;  had  concurred  in  the  proceedings  against 
Queen  Caroline ;  and  had  let  fall  some  tolerably  hard  hits  on 
the  heads  of  his  old  opponents,  the  Whigs.  But  he  was  soon 
destined  to  take  a  stilimore  active  part  against  them. 

On  the  22nd  October,  1822,  having  assisted  at  the  obse- 
quies of  his  lamented  friend  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
the  Didre  of  Wellington  repaired  to  Yienna  to  take  part  m 
the  Congress  of  Sovereigns  which  was  to  take  place  m  that 
city,  and  to  which  he  was  the  only  foreign  plenipotentiary 
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admitted.  This  was  the  tenth  assembly  of  the  kind  which 
had  been  held  since  that  of  Eeichenbaeh  in  Silesia,  in  1790, 
and  the  objects  of  all  of  them  professed  to  be  the  same,  namely, 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  every  European  kingdom, 
and  the  security  of  their  thrones  to  their  legitimate  sove* 
reigns.  Mr.  Canning  had  succeded  the  Marquis  of  London- 
deny  as  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  instructions  of  the  Duke 
had  of  course  been  derived  from  him.  One  of  the  questions 
which  the  Congress  was  called  upon  to  consider,  was  whether 
or  not  Ferdinand  of  Spain  should  be  left  uncontrolled,  to 
establish  a  ferocious  despotism.  Austria  and  Prussia  sym- 
pathised with  the  enslaved  Spaniards.  The  Emperor  of 
fctussia  was  of  a  different  opinion.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
>n  behalf  of  England,  advocated  peace  and  non-intervention. 
Bis  advice  was  tacitlv  followed;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
ZJongress,  in  the  middle  of  December,  his  Grace  proceeded 
o  Paris  to  mediate  in  the  matter.  The  French  Court  was, 
n  the  mean  time,  pursuing  its  plans  in  a  most  disingenuous 
ttanner,  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  sembknce  of  Hbertjr  in 
Ipain.  On  the  27th  of  the  month,  the  large  corps  which 
^  been  assembled  on  the  frontier  professedly  as  a  sanitary 
ordon,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  fever  then  raging  at 
Barcelona,  was  changed  by  the  French  minister,  M.  Vilelle, 
ito  an  army  of  observation ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  minister's 
irections  was,  that  if  Spain  hesitated  to  alter  her  political 
lonstitution,  France  should  employ  force  to  disabuse  her  of 
er  revolutionary  tendencies.  The  French  King  professed 
disposition  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
l^ellington ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  quitted  the  country  on 
is  return  home,  than,in  a  pompous  speech  to  the  Chambers, 
s  Majesty  did  not  scruple  to  announce  that  100,000 
renchmen,  commanded  by  the  Duke  D'Angouleme,  were 
ady  to  march  on  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  *'  conquering  a 
jace,  which  the  then  state  of  Spain  would  render  impos- 
l)le.'*  The  invasion  of  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
iwn  the  constitutional  prmciple,  excited  almost  universfd 
dignation  in  this  country.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  de- 
ired  that  he  had  acted  in  perfect  conformily  with  hi» 
structions.  He  had  refused,  on  the  part  of  Flngland,  to 
}erfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  and  does  not  seem 
have  bad  an  idea  that  the  French  Cabinet  would  have  acted 
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with  €i6  much  duplicify  and  bad  faith.  Thk  new  intaaion  a£ 
Spain,  notwithfrtaading  the  detestation  it  had  .^cited,  was 
hastened  on  by  the  £ang ;  and  on  ihe  24th  of  May,  the 
Spantardfi  were  compelled  to  accept  the  degrading  and 
«nelaTing  teims  -o^Eered  by  the  fatuous  .and  unprincipled 
ferdinand. 

On  the  death  of  .the  Dukse  fif  York,  which  oocuxredon  the 
£th  of  Jsn]mr7,I827,  the  ]Duk-e  of  Wellington  was  appointed 
General-*iOainmanding-«ii-Ohief,  and  •Colonel  of  the  1st  Gee- 
nadier  Gkuards.  The  terms  in  which  these  oppoinlanentB 
were  eosiarreA,  greotti^  enhanced  their  yalue  to  the  reci- 
pient. The  conduct  of  tine  Duke  of  Yoik  to  the  army  at 
harge,  had  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  its  gratitude.  Bje 
was,  in  reality,  worthy  in  all  ireapects  of  his  designation  «f 
^  the  soldier's  inend.''  Shortly  d%er  his  death,  tbs  Duke  of 
Wellington  presided  at  a  public  meeting,  held  at  the  [Free- 
masons' HaU,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propridy  of 
erecting  a  monument  to  his  illustrious  predecessor ;  aad  he 
availed  himseHf  of  the  opportunity  to  e2pre9s  his  de^.s^ise 
of  the  seirices  which  the  ooioble  Duke  had  rendered  to  ihe 
army. 

On  the  retirement  from  office  of  Lord  IjYerpool,  .in 
February,  1827,  the  King  commissioned  Mr.  Casming  te 
form  a  ministry ;  but  he  found  that  no  fewer  than  seyen  >cif 
the  late  administration,  including  the  Duke  oi  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Peel,  had  tendered  their  resignations;  and  as  the 
seven  letters  all  reached  him.  within  a  few  hours  ^  each 
other,  he  was  led]  to  infer  that  there  had  been,  an  mifair 
combination  agaonst  him.  In  this  impres^on,  and  so  ite 
as  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel  weire  concerned,  he  was  asauiredly 
in  error.  Whatever  their  subsequent  tendencies  may  have 
been,  tiliey  were  whpUy  indisposed,  at  that  peiiod,  forteitker 
the  -concession  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Claims,  Paa4iaDHentary 
Beform,  or  Free  Trade ;  all  of  which  measures  might  fakfy 
be  looked  for  &om  a.  Canning  tuinmistitttitQn. 

In  reply  to  n  statement  in  the  House  «f  Lords,  that  tha 
King  had  affened  him  the  Prem^iership,  the  Duke  of  WeiU 
lington  Tephed,  '^  that  the  situation  was  one  for  which  he 
was  not  quahfied;"  mid  that  ^^he  -should  have  been  vwr^e 
thaoh  mad  if  he  had  th(mffht  of  mich  a  thm^.'*  It  was  wholly 
unnecessary  that  he  should  resign  botili  the  Herse  Giiwpda 
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and  the  Mastes^Seneralship  of  the  Ordnance ;  but  he  had 

been  so  irritated  by  the*  caustic  tone  of  Mr.  Canning's  letter, 

tliat  he  made  up  his  mind  so  to  do.     There  can  be  no 

dottbt  that  the  Ihike  had  conceived  a  personal  prejudice 

against  Mr.  Canning  ;  an  impression  which  is  strengniened 

by  the  fact,  that  tiie  new  premier  somewhat  under  estimated 

the  talents  of  his  predecessor  in  the  Foreign  Office,  who 

had  be^L  the  wann  £nend  and  zealous  ally  of  the  noble 

Doke. 

« 

Exhausted  bj  toil,  and  persecuted  by  his  opponents  in 
parliament,  and  still  more  by  the  press,  Mr.  Canning  expired 
of  a  disease  which  was  evidently  the  result  of  mental 
anxiety,  in  the  fourth  month  of  his  office,  and  left  the  King 
and  the  goyemment  in  gceater  difficulty  than  ever.  The  con- 
ten>ptU)le  Hiinistxy  of  Lord  G-oderich  succeeded,  and  expired 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  sheer  inanition.  The  reform  pear 
wim  not  yet  ripe,  so  that  the  King  had  no  alternative  but  to 
lend  £>r  ihe  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  to  the  surprise  of 
lame  of  his  friends,  and  the  gratification  of  otiiers,  including 
>  large  majority  of  the  public,  he  accepted  the  seals,  and 
ras  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  strong  Cabinet.  He  was^ 
owever,  constrained  to  avail  himself  oi  the  services  of  Mr. 
[ufiikisson,  and  four  other  of  Mr.  Canning^s  disciples.  His 
reat  difficulties  were  the  questions  of  rehgious  disabilities, 
iform,  and  free  trad& — demands  for  all  of  which,  in  one  shape 
r  other,  had  begun  to  be  entertained  by  a  considerable 
irtion  of  tiie  public  out  of  doors. 

That  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  at  this  particular  junc- 
re  conscientiously  opposed  to  all  these  measures,  cannot  fov 
noment  be  deni^.  The  motion  fi>r  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
i  Garpo£ation  Acts,  iAie  natural  pelude  to  the  Irish 
lancipation  Bill,  proposed  by  Lord  John  Bussell,  was  car* 
i.  agRJTiHt  the  government  by  a  majority  of  forty-four 
es*;  aiad  whatever  might  have  been  his  private  convictions 
/he  matter,  the  Duke  was  induced  to  accept  it,  and  carry 
hrough.  the  House  of  Lords.  A  month  aB^rwards,  h& 
peGCBuaded,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  his  private  opinions,  to 
gent  to  IS^,  Huskisson's  Com  Bill^and  l^ereby  admit, 
tame  ertent,  the  principle  of  free  trade.  On  the  ques- 
o£  parliamentaiy  reform,  however,  under  the  guise  of 
roposal  to  disfranchise  Feniyn  and  Ea^t  Betford,  and 
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invest  Manchester  and  Birmingham  with  the  electoral  pri- 
vilege in  their  stead,  he  made  a  decided  stand. 

Abont  this  period  his  perplexities  were  greatly  increased 
hj  an  open  defection  in  his  camp.  Mr.  Huskisson  voted 
with  the  liberal  party  on  the  corn  question,  sending  in  at  the 
san^e  time  his  resignation,  or  what  he  was  afterwards  pleased 
to  describe  as  merely  his  offer  to  resign  should  such  a  step 
appear  to  his  Grace  to  be  called  for.  The  Duke,  however, 
thought  proper  to  consider  his  letter  in  the  light  of  a 
formal  resignation;  and  when  Lord  Dudley  attempted  to 
show  that  it  was  not  susceptible  of  such  a  construction, 
the  Duke,  with  his  accustomed  decision,  insisted  that  ^  it 
was  no  mistake,  it  could  be  no  mistake,  and  that  it  should 
be  no  mistake."  He  was,  in  all  probability,  not  sorry 
to  be  furnished  with  so  convenient  an  excuse  for  getting 
rid  of  a  colleague  with  whom  he  had  already  had  sever^ 
differences,  more  or  less  important.  He  accordingly  rejected 
all  the  intercessions  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  firiends,  and  insisted 
on  his  retirement  from  the  cabinet.  Lord  Dudley  and  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  finding  their  interposition  of  no  avail,  aban- 
doned office  at  the  same  moment.  The  only  member  of  the 
Canning  administration  who  remained  to  the  Duke  after 
this  misunderstanding,  was  Lord  Lyndhurst;  and  the  places 
of  the  dissentients  (Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord  Dudley,  Mr. 
Lamb,  and  Lord  Pahuerston)  were  immediately  supplied 
by  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  Sir  G^rge 
Murray ;  all  men  of  first-rate  ability,  and  possessing  the 
material  qualification  of  sympathising  altogether  with  the 
sentiments  of  their  gallant  chief.  Immediately  after  his 
accession  to  the  premiership,  the  Duke,  feeling  that  he 
could  not  with  propriety  combine  the  duties  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  with  those  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  resigned 
that  post  in  favour  of  his  distinguished  companion  in  arms, 
Lord  Hill.  Other  changes  took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  among  which  the  resignation  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
of  the  comparatively  useless  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Duke  remonstrated  with  his  Eoyal  Highness  on  the 
very  great  expense  which  had  been  incurred  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  purely  honorary  distinction,  and  that  he  had 
taken  umbrage  at  his  interference.    However  this  may  have 
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been,  the  Fnnce  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  the 
people  of  England  that  he  cherished  no  resentment  on  the 
occasion. 

Prom  the  earliest  moment  of  the  Duke's  accession  to 
his  high  office,  he  was  repeatedly  taunted  with  his  former 
declaration  of  his  unfitness  for  such  a  post ;  but  he  soon 
convinced  his  assailants,  in  and  out  of  parliament,  that  the 
estimate  formed  by  men  of  genius  of  their  own  capacity 
ought  not  always  to  be  taken  aupied  de  la  lettre.  If  dis- 
similar in  some  of  his  predilections  &om  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors, it  soon  became  evident  that  his  habits  of  business 
were  first  rate,  and  that  he  possessed  many  of  the  higher 
and  more  important  qualifications  for  his  office.  One  thing 
appeared  to  oe  certain,  namely,  that  he  was  the  least  luxu- 
rious First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  that  had  ever  wielded  the 
iestinies  of  a  nation;  fot  we  owe  to  his  prying  assailants  an 
iccount  of  his  daily  life,  which  proves  that  his  powers  of 
mdurance  and  application  were  oi  no  ordinary  kind.  It  was 
tated  in  most  oi  the  public  journals  of  the  time,  on  what 
ras  deemed  competent  authority,  that  his  Gf^race  slept  upon 
mattrass  spread  upon  an  iron  camp-bedstead ;  that  he  rose 
3gularly  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  breakfasted  at 
igbt,  and  immediately  afterwards  applied  himself  sedulously 
>  his  official  duties ;  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  post,  it  was 
s  undeviating  practice  to  append  at  once  to  every  applica- 
yn,  such  instructions  as  would  enable  his  secretary  to 
ply  to  it  with  little  chance  of  a  misinterpretation  of 
3  meaning ;  and  that  soon  afberwards,  he  mounted  his 
arger,  and  proceeded  to  the  Treasury,  where  he  remained 
gaged  in  business  until  five  o'clock,  unless  summoned  to 
;end  a  privy  council  or  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet.  The 
rst  part  of  the  business,  so  far  as  laggards  were  con- 
ned, was,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  exact  from  others 
Qe  portion  of  the  punctuality  he  was  always  prepared  to 
lerve  himself;  and  many  are  the  anecdotes  that  have  been 
ited,  from  time  to  time,  of  his  attempts  to  reform  the 
its  of  the  subordinate  civil  officers  of  the  crown.  One  of 
characteristics  was,  that  he  would  not  admit  of  the  exist- 
3  of  a  difficulty.  With  him  nothing  seemed  impossible  that 
within  the  scope  of  his  duty.  "Wishing  to  get  rid  [of 
e  of  the  perplexity  which  encumbered  a  portion  of  the 
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public  accotmts  of  the  Treaswcj,  and  h&ag  aflsured  that  tbe- 
thing  was  impracticable,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  '^  Ne- 
ver mind ;  if  i/ou  cannot  accomplish  it,  I  will  send  you  in 
half  a  dozen  pay-serjeants  who  will."  The  menaced  incur- 
sion was  of  course  averted  by  the  achievement  of  the  impos^ 
aibiUty.  It  was,  he  was  accustomed  to  assert,  to  his  habits 
of  discipline,  applied  to  matters  sometimes  triviai  in  them-^ 
selves,  that  he  stood  indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  hia- 
Buoeess  in  life.  His  mind  was  like  the  trunk  of  tihe  elephant, 
"vhich  can  tear  up  an  oak,  or  can  pick  up  a  pin. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  object  to-  enter  into  the  political 
history  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  premiership..  Such  an- 
inquiry  would  occupy  »  great  deal  more  space  than  could 
here  be  devoted,  to  events  of  merely  collateral  intearest; 
but  there  are  exceptions  to  our  r«nariE,  which  it  would 
be  impossible,  with  any  view  to  coherence  in  our  nai>* 
mtive,  to  ov^ook.  The  agitation  in  Ireland,  which  had. 
been  created  and  ibstered  by  that  aceh-demagogue,  O'Con- 
nell,  had  now  reached  so  menadng^  a,  height  as  to  force 
the  affidrs  of  that  country  on  the  notice  of  Parliament 
in  a  manner  too  pressing  to  be  disregarded.  The-  great 
GHiestion  of  Cathohc  Emancipation  had  been  discussed  in 
Parliament  &om  time  to  time^  for  upwards  of  a-  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  minorities  of  its  opponents  had  been 
growing  "  fine  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  lees,"  with  each 
succeeding  session.  Between  the  yeai»  1805  and  1813,  they 
had  fallen  from  150  to  less  than  50;  and  in  1821,  Mr.  Flunkett. 
oarried  a  measure  of  concession,  involving  the  recognition,, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  small 
majority.  Mr.  Canmng,  in  1822,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  in. 
1825,  had  been  equally  suocessfiil ;  and  although  their  Bills- 
were  lost  in  the  House  of  Pe«*s,  the  majorities  even  in  that 
House  were  much  smaller  than  they  had  ever  been  before.. 
The  alarm  occasioned  by  these  comparative  successes  led,, 
however,  to  the  rejection  of  a  motion  for  a  Committee  in. 
1827.  In  1828,  rarliamentary  opinions  on  the  subject 
appear  to  be  more  evenly  balanced.  As  yet,  however,  the* 
measures  proposed  had  been  little  more  than  small  pilot-* 
balloons,  sent  up  to  ascertain  the  C2^acity  of  the  atmo- 

2 there  for  a   larger  venture..    Alarmed  by  the  menaced, 
temative  of  a  civil  war,:  and  belieyiDg  most  impUcitiy  that 
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the  concessicHi  of  the  Boman  Catholic  ClaimB  would  act  ISeb 
oil  upon  the  troubled  sea  of  Irish  agitation,  which  prcumsed 
to  oyerwhelm  all  the  most  venerated  institutions   of  the 
country ;  and  having,  moreover,  tried  meaaures  of  coencioa 
with  no  other  elSeet  than  an  exagg^ation  of  the  evil ;  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  arrived  at  the  determination  of  giving 
the  full  measure  of  relief  which  had  been  daisked  at  his 
hands.     It  demanded  all  the  courage  which  had  distin- 
^^shed  his  militafy  care^  to  incur  so  vast  a  reaponsifoilitj, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  teeth  of  all  his  previous  pledges  upon 
the  subject ;  and  in  spite  of  an  opposition  from  the  £riends 
with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  act,  more  bitter 
and  envenomed  than  any  minister  had  ever  before  beai 
called  upon  to  encounter.    It  is  true,  as  we  have  already 
fihowB,  tWhe  hiid  in  th«  very  earliest  pedod  of  U.  Par- 
liamentary  career  ex^^essed  a  marked  sympathy  with  the 
Irish  Boman  Catholics ;  but  £rom  all  that  could  do  gathered 
from  his  later  opiniona,  he  had  for  many  years  chfiaashed  a 
fitem  iKMtmtv  to  aDTBHoh  meaaure  of  ^ioenioa  aa  it  was 
now  proposed  to  carry  out.     Whilst  his  mind  on  this  ^es- 
tion  was  in  its  transition  state,  he  appears  to  have  main- 
bained  an  inviolable  silence  as  to  his  intentions  towards  all 
who  might  be  expected  to  oppose  them,  and  to  have  sought 
ulvice  and  confirmation  only  &om  those  who  were  to  par- 
icipate  in  the  advantages  of  the  measure.     To  all  his  in- 
[uiries  from  Irish  £oman   Catholic    members   and    Irish 
Soman  Catholic  bishops,  the  answers  were  such  as  might 
Ave  been  expected.      On  the  issue  of  this  question  de- 
ended,  he  was  assured,  the  alternatives  of  a  bloody  civil 
:ar,  waged  with  the  most  unmitigated  ferocity,  or  a  stete  of 
liugs  so  entirely  pacific  and  conciliatory  aa  to  jpresent  a 
ortfay  type  of  Ikhe  golden  age. 

If  the  noble  panemier  did  not  expect  all  the  blessed  efiEects 
bich  bad  been  predicted  for  the  measure  by  its  Iridi  advo- 
tes,  he  at  lea^  believed  that  it  would  allay  that  Virions 
itation  which  had  long  paralysed  the  industry  of  the  sister 
iintry,  and  which  promised  eventually  to  stimulate  the 
stability  of  the  national  character  to  rebellion  and  blood- 
ed. He  had,  however,  made  up  his  mind  that  the  time 
L  arrived  when  both  justice  and  policy  d^nanded  the  con- 
sioxL;   and  if  the  result  has  not  been  all  that  could  have 
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been  wished,  we  have  no  right  to  question  the  propriety  of 
his  motives  or  the  wisdom  of  his  decision. 

In  the  entire  absence  of  aU  reservation  in  the  con- 
cession  of  the  boon,  the  Duke  must  have  outstripped  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  of  the  Irish  Eoman 
Catholics.  His  avowed  object,  indeed,  was  to  grant  the 
emancipation  he  was  about  to  confer  in  the  most  unqualified 
form  possible,  so  as  to  satisfy  all,  and  remove  the  chance  of 
any  further  feeling  of  discontent  or  misgiving  on  the  subject. 
That  he  might  accomplish  this  object  more  completely,  he  as 
carefully  concealed  the  details  of  his  measure,  as  if  he  had 
been  masking  the  plan  of  operation  of  some  great  impending 
battle.  Witti  perhaps  one  exception,  he  did  not  even  let  his 
colleagues  in  office  into  his  secret.  His  Attomey-Greneral 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter  a  week  before  it  was  promulgated 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
was  in  pretiy  nearly  the  same  category.  Determined  that 
the  assault  snould  be  made,  he  allowed  the  besieged  no  time 
for  preparations  to  resist  him.  The  thing  was  carried  by  a 
cowp  de  maifiy  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  no  less 
experienced  general  than  himself  could  have  secured  the 
success  of  the  movement. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1829,  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment was  announced  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and 
the  Duke  in  the  Upper,  and  Mr.  Peel  in  the  Lower  House, 
proposed  the  measure  and  boldly  defended  its  expediency. 
Few  people  will  have  forgotten  his  earnest  and  memorable 
declaration :  "  My  Lords,  I  am  one  of  those  who  have 
passed  more  of  my  life  in  war  than  most  men,  and  prin- 
cipally, I  may  say,  in  civil  war  too ;  and  I  must  say  this,  that 
if  I  could  avoid,  by  any  sacrifice  whatever,  even  one  month  of 
civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would 
sacrifice  my  life  in  order  to  do  it."  The  tempest  now  burst 
forth  in  all  its  might  upon  the  heads  of  the  Duke  and  his 
lieutenant,  Mr.  Peel,  but  thej  were  inured  to  fire  and  had 
"filed  their  minds"  to  the  issue.  In  little  more  than  & 
month  the  biU  passed  both  houses  of  parliament  by  large 
majorities,  received  the  royal  assent,  and  became  the  law  of 
the  land. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  a  large  body  of  the  Pro- 
testant supporters  of  the  Duke  forswore  their  allegiance  to 
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jbini)  and  heaped  upon  him  and  Mr.  Feel,  in  their  speeches 
and  through    the  press,  a  torrent   of  invectives.      Lord 
Wmehilsea  indeed  went  so  far  as  to  charge  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  a  letter  printed  in  a  public  newspaper,  with  an 
intenti^  "  under  the  cloak  of  some  outward  show  of  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  religion,  to  cany  on  his  insidious  designs  for 
the  infringement  of  our  liberties,  and  the  introduction  of 
Popery  into  every  department  of  the  state."  The  extravagant 
absurdity  of  this  charge  ought  to  have  deprived  it  of  all 
fiting ;  but  the  point  was  one  on  which  the  Duke  appears 
to  have  been  peculiarly  sensitive,  for  he  was  provoked  by 
it  into  an  act  which,  considering  the  high  example  it  sup- 
plied for  the  encouragement  of  a  most  pernicious  practice, 
deserves  to  be  regained  as  a  blot,  if  but  the  single  one, 
on  his  escutcheon.     So  deeply  did  he  permit  this  hasty, 
intemperate,  and  ridiculous  ebullition  to  provoke  him,  that 
liaving  &iled  to  obtain  a  retractation  of  the  imputation, 
le  was  induced  to  send  a  challenge  to  the  noble  Lord, 
vho,  on   his  part,  expressed  his  readiness  to   give  him 
he  desired  reparation.     A  hostile    meeting  took  place, 
ccordingly,  in  Battersea  Fields,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  offi- 
iating  as  his  Grace's  second  ;  when  the  Duke  havine  fired 
ithout  efirect,Lord  Winchilsea  discharged  his  pistol  in  ^e  air. 
[aving  thus  satisfied  his  ^'  honor,"  his  Lordship  tendered  the 
oology  which  he  had  refused  to  give  before  the  meeting,  and 
16  ai^Eiir  terminated.    The  propriety  of  the  Duke's  appH- 
tion  to    himself  personally  of  an    imputation  directed 
-ainst  the  Minister,  setting  the  moral  question  of  duelling 
lollj  out  of  sight,  was  fairly  questioned  at  the  time.     If 
emiers  in  general  were  to  consider  themselves  called  upon 
challenge  their  political  assailants,  they  ought  to  possess 
3  invulnerabili^  of  Achilles. 

riie  battle  of  Catholic  Emancipation  ended,  the  fact  can- 
;  be  denied,  that  whilst  the  Duke  of  WeUington  had  been 
warded  with  but  little  cordial  gratitude  from  the  Lrish 
cnan  Catholics,  for  a  measure  which  they  did  not  scruple 
^oast  of  having  extorted  from  his  fears,  he  had  damaged 
lo  slight  degree  his  popularity  at  home  ;  even  in  par- 
lent  his  supporters  were  gradually  faUing  away  from  him» 
/he  three  other  great  questions  which  were  destined  here- 
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after  to  be  carried  out  in  their  fullest  force,  the  Duke  had  got 
rid,  for  a  time,  of  two.  In  the  matter  of  free  trade,  he  had 
recognised  the  principle ;  and  in  that  of  religious  fieedom, 
he  had  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  his  clients. 
The  question  of  parliamentary  reform  still  remained  to  be 
discussed,  and  in  his  oppositioii  to  that  measure  he  was 
resolute  and  uncompromising.  The  proposal  to  substitute 
Birmingham  as  a  representative  city  for  East  Eetford,  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  27.  As  may  readily  be  conceived, 
the  sweeping  measure  of  concession  granted  to  the  Irish 
Soman  Catholics  by  the  Buke  of  Wellington,  had  the  effect 
of  alienating  from  him  a  large  majority  of  the  old  Tory 
party,  whilst  in  the  newspapers  which  had  been  up  to  this 
period  his  warmest  supporters,  he  was  assailed  from  day  to 
day  with  the  utm6st  vunilence.  So  keenly,  indeed,  does 
he  appear  to  have  felt  these  attacks,  that  he  was  induced  to 
deviate  from  what  had  hitherto  been,  with  a  single  exception, 
the  rule  of  his  life,  and  institute  an  ex  officio  prosecution 
against  one  of  the  offenders.  The  libel  was  in  many 
respects  obnoxious  to  censure,  and  might  safely  have  been 
left  to  correct  itself.  But  the  Duke  thought  otherwise, 
and  succeeded  not  only  in  mulcting  the  author  in  a  heavy 
penalty,  but  in  getting  him  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of 
imprisonment ;  part  of  his  punishment  was,  however,  remitted  - 
at  the  instance  of  the  Duke,  so  that  his  vindictive  feelings 
were  not  of  long  duration.  His  G-raee  had  evidently 
thoroughly  weighed  the  consequences  of  his  policy,  and  | 
seems  to  have  believed  that  if  he  should  alienate  from  1 
him,  by  the  measure,  some  of  his  old  friends,  he  would  make 
many  new  ones.  "  The  duty  I  have  had  to  perform,"  says  he, 
in  one  of  his  parliamentary  explanations,  "has,  unfor-  . 
tunately,  separated  me  from  many  of  my  friends ;  but  it  was 
a  dvty  which  imperiously  devolved  upon  me,  and  from  the 
discharge  of  which  no  consideration  whatever  coidd  have 
induced  me  to  shrink.  I  am  confident  that  the  results  of 
this  measure  will  be  such  as  to  convince  even  those  who  are 
most  opposed  to  it,  of  its  wisdom  and  necessity,  imder  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country."  That  the  pec^le  at 
large  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  fiivourable  to  the 
measure,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  2,520  petitions 
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against  it  were  presented  to  the  House  of  LcHrds,  and  2,010 
to  the  House  of  CommoDs,  whilst  the  number  of  petiiaons 
presented  in  favour  of  the  measure  was  only  l,964i. 

Bj  nature,  strengthened  by  habit,  the  Diike  c^  Wellington 
wa»  possessed  of  strong  bodily  activity.  He  could,  indeed, 
endure  a  greater  amount  of  fatigue  thiui  most  young  men  of 
his  time.  The  number  of  official  duties  he  not  only  under* 
took,  but  really  performed  effectively,  was  very  great ;  and 
even  then  he  seemed  to  have  leisure  for  exercise,  visits  oF 
courtesy  to  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  charitable  and 
political  meetings,  and  otker  demands  upon  his  time.  It 
vas  at  this  p^od  of  great  political  excitement  that  the 
mprovements  in  Windsor  Castle,  &om  the  plans  of  Sir 
Tefirey  WyatviUe,  were  commenced.  To  superintend  the 
reetion  of  these  additions  and  adaptati(ms  three  commia- 
loners,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Famborough, 
ad  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  been  appointed ;  and  the 
^tention  which  the  premier,  notwithstanding  his  many 
iblic  duties,  was  enabled  to  devote  to  them,  was  a  matter 
'  surprise  to  all  who  wete  acquainted  vrith  the  number 
id  importance  of  his  avoeatkms.  On  the  openmg  of  spring,  he 
[ght  be  seen  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morBEkig,  in  either  Hyde 
^rk  07  the  enclosure  of  St,  j£»nes's  Park,  enjoying  his  accus" 
ned  walk ;  whence,  after  two  hours'  exercise,  he  returned 
Apaley  House.  In  the  afternoon  he  was  frequently  to* 
found  at  som^  public  meeting,  or  making  what  he  was 
lustomed  to  consider  his  morBong  calls.  On  one  occasion, 
ring  presided  at  the  City  of  London  Orphan  Establish- 
at,  he  proceeded  from  its  rooms  to  visit  a  French  play, 
;he  English  Opera  House,  and  thence  to  a  party  given  by 

lady  of  the  Dutch  Ambassador.  Indeed,  no  grand 
^rtainment  was  considered  to  have  gone  off  with  eclat,  if 
Xkike  bad  not  looked  in  some  time  or  other  of  the 
lizk^.  Aware  how  anxiously  his  presence  was  expected, 
LSuaJlj  endeavoured  to  gratify  his  friends  by  responding 
heir  invitations,  if  only  ior  half  an  hour,  and  in  the 
cjise  of  »»ch  diities^ — for  in  that  light  be  considered  them 
i  haa  been  known  to  make  his  appearance  at  four  or  five 
rtainments  on  the  same  evening.  He  rode  a  good  deal 
lorseback,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very 
Lil  equestrian,  for  although  never  seriously  hurt,  he  was 
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more  than  once  thrown.  In  the  midst  of  his  many  avoca- 
tions, his  own  private  interests  and  those  of  his  family  wer^ 
never  neglected.  "Within  twelve  years  of  its  purchase,  he 
had  added  the  Silchester  to  the  Strathfieldsaye  estate,  thus 
increasing  its  extent  many  miles.  So  important  were  these 
additions  to  his  territorial  property,  that  the  avenue  which 
leads  to  his  mansion  at  Strathneldsaye  is  now  upwards  of 
eight  miles  in  length. 

The  removal  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  from  the  Vice?, 
royalty  of  Ireland,  for  some  indiscretions  but  little  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant,  appears  to  have 
entailed  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  necessity  for  an' 
elaborate  parliamentary  explanation ;  yet,  surely,  no  very 
voluminous  apology  was  demanded  for  dismissing  from  such 
an  office  a  nobleman  who  had  been  so  indiscreet  as  to' 
jsuggest  to  the  Irish  people,  seldom  in  need  of  any  induce- 
ment to  make  the  world  acquainted  with  their  wrongs,  to 
*** agitate,  agitate,  agitate!"  Ailer  publicly  recommending 
such  a  course,  the  noble  Marquis  could  hardly  visit  with  his 
^sapprobation  magistrates  who,  bedecked  with  green  ribands 
4ind  other  distinctive  party  emblems,  rode  about  the  country 
icT  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  people  to  adopt  the 
Lord-Lieutenant's  advice.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  course  adopted  towards  the  gallant  Marquis  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  fully  warranted  by  the  circum- 
<«tances  alleged  in  its  defence.  It  was  to  be  lamented  that 
4iny  necessity  should  have  existed  for  his  removal,  but  he 
vras  "playing  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven," 
during  the  exercise  of  his  "  brief  authority,"  as  to  rendw 
the  alternative  unavoidable. 

The  death  of  Q-eorge  IV.,  and  the  accession  to  the  throne 
•of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  combined  with  the  shock  the 
cause  of  order  received  from  the  French  Kevolution  of  the 
ensuing  month,  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  political 
affairs  of  Europe.  Unrewarded  by  the  cordial  support  and 
gratitude  of  the  party  for  whom  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  made  such  heavy  sacrifices ;  pursued  with  the  most  un- 
relenting hostility  by  the  powerful  taction  with  which  he  had 
formerly  acted;  and  unprepared  to  go  the  extremes  de- 
manded of  him  by  his  new  allies ;  the  Duke*s  popularity 
was  now  rapidly  declining ;  and  it  became  obvious  that  he 
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voold  not  be  able  to  carry  on  tlie  goyemment  much  longer. 
The  new  monarch,  a  man  of  generous  disposition,  hut  of  no 
great  stability  of  principle,  appears  to  have  had  a  sincere 
regard  for  the  Duke  as  a  personal  Mend,  hut  no  great 
3steem  for  him  as  a  politician.  The  puhlic,  always  on  the 
jui  vive  for  new  concessions,  were  now  looking  for  one 
ifhich  the  Puke  had  no  mind  to  afford.  The  results  of  his 
p^at  experiment  in  favour  of  the  Boman  Catholics  had 
npened  his  eyes  to  the  characteristics  of  popular  gratitude, 
^ne  golden  age  had  not  arriyed,  nor  had  the  lion  and  the 
imb  laid  down  together,  as  had  been  anticipated.  On  the 
ontrary,  Mr.  O'ConneU  and  his  brother  a^tators  were 
lore  rampant  than  ever.  In  Ireland,  the  Anti-union  Asso- 
ation  distinctly  claimed  an  Irish  parliament  and  a  total 
(paration  from  this  country.  ''May  others  imitate  the 
rench  and  the  Belgians,"  had  become  a  popular  toast  in 

that  country  with  the  Boman  Catholic  party ;  and  at  a 
iblic  dinner  in  Killamey,  Mr.  O'Connell  declared  his 
lief  that  "  Ireland  would  never  enjoy  perfect  liberty  until 
e  Church  was  severed  from  the  State."  Instead  of  having 
med  the  gratitude  and  good  opinion  of  the  Irish  Boman 
tholics,  the  Duke  was  rewarded  only  with  insult  and 
loquy.  O'Connell  spoke  of  him  as  the  "  stunted  corporal," 
1  declared  that  the  Emancipation  Bill  had  been  extorted 
m  his  fears,  rather  than  conceded  by  his  sense  of  justice ; 
[  that  the  Irish  people  regarded  it  merely  as  one  instal* 
it  of  a  debt,  which  they  meant  to  be  paid  in  full  at  the 
;  convenient  opportunity.  All  this  was  not  the  less  morti- 
g  because  it  was  precisely  the  result  which  the  Duke's 
idam  Protestant  fnends  hsA  predicted.  To  these  vexa- 
s  were  added  disturbances  in  the  English  a^cultural 
:icts ;  incendiary  fires,  destruction  of  machinery,  and 
r  proofs  of  the  cUscontent  and  ill-feeling  of  the  humbler 
es.  The  revolutions  of  Prance  and  Belgium  gave  a 
.  impetus  to  these  elements  of  evil,  and  rendered  an 
ual  deCTee  of  vigUance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
pensable.     The  Duke  was  assured,  in  vain,  that  the 

panacea  for  this  unwholesome  state  of  things  was 
.mentary  reform.  He  doubted  the  fiEict,  and  refused 
sdge  Himself  to  any  such  remedy.  One  of  the  most 
[9  TveU-timed,  and  important  measures  of  the  session, 
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Lad  been  the  estaWiBhrnen*  of  the  new  police;  but  the 
demagogues  "who  were  engaged  in  the  abore-mentioned 
peaceable  operations  had  no  desire  to  have  their  anrase- 
ments  interrupted  by  any  such  interposition.  The  Duke 
was  accordingly  pursued  from  his  residence  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  &om  time  to  time,  with  the  fiercest  execrations^ 
and  cries  of  "JS'o  poHce,  no  police  !'*  Nay,  to  such  an 
extent  were  outrages  against  his  person  carried,  that  he  was 
on  one  oeeasion  severely  hurt  by  a  blow  firom  a  stone  in  his 

A  dissdhition  of  parliament  at  such  a  criisis,  and  a  re- 
election of  the  national  representatives,  attended  by  erery 
species  of  outrage  and  intimidation,  was  not  calculated  kr 
contribute  very  materially  to  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
reform  fiiror  was  now  at  its  height.  Heform  was  to  make 
every  one  happy  and  independent ;  l»ibery  and  borough- 
mongering  were  to  be  heard  of  no  more ;  and  patriotism  of  the 
most  disinterested  character  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Unhappily  for  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  BiD,  it  eould 
not  be  denied  that  some  reform  was  really  called  for,  and 
that  the  refusal  of  the  very  moderate  instalment  which 
had  been  demanded  in  the  previous  session,  had  provoked  a 
demand  for  a  very  largely  increased  quantity  of  the  article. 
But  the  Duke,  on  tMs  question  at  least,  was  inexoraWe; 
but  a  thorough  reform  pariiament  having  been  elected,  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  that  the  introduction  of  such  a 
measure  should  wait  upon  his  wOL  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, his  characteristic  foresight  failed  him ;  for  the  Reform 
Bill,  if  far  from  perfect,  has  produced  none  of  the  baneful 
effects  which  was-  looked  for  from  its  operation.  The  hew 
parliament  met  in  November,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  volunteered  his  memorable 
atati^eform  dedaration,  "  that  the  countiy  already  possessed 
a  legislature  which  answered  all  the  good  purposes  of  legis- 
lation ;  that  the  system  of  legislation  possesseidf  the  full  amd 
entire  confidence  of  the  country  ;  and  that  he  was  not  only 
not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  reform,  but 
would  resist  any  such  measure  as  long  as  he  h^d  any  sta- 
tion in  the  government  of  the  country."  This  declaration 
gave  the  ^eoup  eh  grace  to  his  ministry,  and  appeared  to 
iaerease  the  puMic  appetite  for  the  prohibited  food.     What 
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was  fennerl  J  a  wish  Imd*  now  assumed  the  charaeter  of  a 
fierce  dema&dy  and  revolution  was  threatened  as  the  aUter- 
natire  of  the  refusal  of  radical  reform;  and  so  ioaane  was  the 
hostiiity  with  which  this  great  public  henefactor  was  pursued 
h^  a  brutal  and  imgrateful  populace,  that  it  was  not  imtil 
juKay  of  the  windows  of  Apslej  House  had  been  demolished, 
and  ft  great  rii^  incurred  of  injuir  to  the  treasures  of  art 
and  viriui  which  it  contained,  that  he  was  compelled  to  pro- 
tect its  inDfiates  and  its  decoraiticms  by  iron  bliods,  alto- 
gether imperrious  to  the  missdles  of  radical  reformers.  ]N'or 
was  the  spirit  of  outrage  confined  to  his  town  residence 
alone.  After  he  had  quitted  Strsthfieldsaje  to  attend  to 
his  duties  in  Parliament,  an  attempt  was  mftde  to  set  fire  to 
the  church  adjacent  to  the  mansion.  Some  miscreant,  hav- 
isg  obtained  admission  during  the  ni^t,  lighted  a  fire  in 
the  stove  of  has  Grace's  pew ;.  but  the  flame  having  fortu- 
nately attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  his  servants,  the  con- 
templated mischi^  was  averted.  As  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  church  were  found  fastened  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
the  keys  had  not  been  out  of  the  possesstcHi  of  the  pew- 
opener  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  day,  the  object  o£ 
the  persons  by  whom  the  fire  haa  been  kmdled  could  not  be 
mistaken.  Such  was  the  treatment  experienced  by  the  hero 
of  a  himdred  lights  at  the  hands  of  a  people  whom  he  had 
saved  from  the  domdnation  of  foreign  despotism ;  such  the 
reward  he  received  for  the  sacrifices  of  political  opinion 
he  had  made  on  their  behalf. 

Nor  was  the  hostility  of  which  he  was  the  object  from 
the  lower  orders,  the  only  difficulty  with  which  he  had  to 
contend.  The  ultra  Tories,  who  had  been  alienated  from 
his  standard  by  his  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  hit 
\ip€mi  a  notable  mode  of  revenging  themselves  upon  his 
mjnbtry.  Their  objection  to  the  proposed  measure  of  par- 
Haaientaiy  refoarm  was  as  invincible  as  his  own ;  but  they 
aoiered  themselves  to  be  deleated  by  a  combination  of  the 
Wbigs  and  Radicals,  in  order  to  throw  the  Duke  out  of 
oiSce,  and  thus  secure  the  admission  of  the  party  which  was 
pledged  to?  the  course  of  policy  ihej  professed  to  abhor ! 
jimoaig  the  many  manifestations  of  enmity  to  the  ministers 
Tvhich  weaee  displayed  (m  thift  occasion,  was  one  which  ought 
jDxxt  to  be  wholly  overjiooked.     The  £ing  had  aeeepted  an 
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invitation  to  dine  with  the  Corporation,  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember, 1830,  and  one  of  the  intrigues  set  in  motion  to 
annoy  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was,  to  induce  his  Majesty 
to  believe  that  he  could  not,  without  risking  his  personal 
flafety,  fulfil  his  intention.  Placards  were  posted  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  metropolis,  professing  to  set  forth  the  plan 
of  a  knot  of  conspirators  to  compromise  the  safety  of  the 
Duke  and  his  colleagues ;  and  a  silly  alarmist,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  Lord  Mayor  elect,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Feel,  recommending  that  his  Majesty  should  refrain 
from  visiting  the  Guildhall  on  that  occasion.  This  letter 
fltated,  on  what  authority  the  public  were  left  to  divine, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  a  set  of  desperate  men  to  \ 
make  an  attack  upon  his  Grace's  person ;  and  it  was,  there* 
fore,  suggested  to  him  that  as  the  city  police  would  not 
be  adequate  for  his  protection,  he  should  come  properly 
guarded.  Having  consulted  with  his  colleagues,  the  Duke 
appears  to  have  considered  that  as  a  prevention  is  at  all 
times  better  than  cure,  it  would  be  wiser  for  him  to  stay 
away.  Impressed  with  a  belief  of  the  correctness  of  this 
rumour,  however,  and  provident  of  the  safety  of  others,  he 
caused  the  moat  of  the  tower  to  be  fiUed  with  water,  and 
the  fortress  itself  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence  and  pro* 
perly  manned.  He  also  directed  a  cordon  of  troops  to  be 
drawn  round  the  metropolis,  the  Bank  suard  to  be  doubled, 
and  other  precautions  to  be  taken,  which  should  defeat  any 
attempt  at  insurrection.  The  alarm  proved  unfounded,  but 
as  the  King  had  been  deterred  from  paying  his  proposed 
visit  to  the  Guildhall,  an  opportuni^  was  created  of  visiting 
the  blame  of  having  advised  his  Majesty  to  take  this  step, 
upon  the  Duke  and  his  colleagues,  and  thereby  increasing 
their  unpopularity.  To  such  a  height  had  the  blind  ani- 
mosity of  toe  lower  orders  been  excited  against  the  Duke, 
that  ms  military  services  to  the  nation  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  forgotten;  a  feeling  of  rancorous  and  ungovernable 
rage  against  the  anti-reformer  overwhelming  every  other  con- 
sideration. The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  concession  of 
the  claims  of  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  law,  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  nothing,  when 
compared  with  the  ofifence  of  introducing  a  new  police  force, 
and  opposing  the  introduction  of  a  biU  for  a  radical  reform 
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of  the  House  of  ComnlonB/   In  tliig  conjimctiire  oJTliffaars, 
the  Duke  accepted  -the  only  alternative  which  presented 
itself,  and  withdrew  alon^  with  Sir  Eobert  Peel  from  the 
government.     The  accession  of  Lord  Gtrej,  with  a  carte' 
Uanche  to  make  as  many  new  peers  as  the  urgency  of  the' 
case  might  require,  convertea  the  probability  of   radical. 
j»form  into  certainty.    His  Lordship  having  been  appointed 
Pirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Brougham  was  elevated  to 
the  Lord  Chancellorship  and  the  peerage.  Lord  Melbourne.' 
became  Home  Secretary,  and  Lord  John  Eussell  Paymaster 
to  the  Forces.     The  fate  of  thie  question  was  thus  rendered- 
Certain.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesey  was  restored  to  the  Vice-* 
Boyalty  of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Hill  was  continued  at  the  Horse' 
£luards.  In  addition  to  their  own  increased  strength,  and  the- 
dose  alliance  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  party,  who  thus  availed' 
themselves  of-  the  earliest  opportunity  that  presented  itself 
of  erecting  themselves  into  the  opponents  of  their  illus- 
trious benefactor,  the  "Whigs  had  formed  a  close  league, 
offensive*  and  defensive,  with  the  radical  reformers,  who 
assisted   them  most  vigorously  iii    doing  the  out-of-door 
work  of  agitation  and  intimidation.     In  spite  of  all  these 
provocations,  however,  the  Duke,  although  he  fell,  of  course, 
into  the  ranks  of  the- opposition,  offered  no  factious  hostility 
to  such  measures  of  the  government  as  appeared  to  him 
Hkely  to  benefit  the  country.    Had  he  condescended  to  act 
vindictively  towards  its  members,  their  inexperience  and 
rashness  would  have  provided  him  with  abund^t. means  of  ^ 

impeding  their  movements.     So  far  from  availing  himself  of  L 

the  temptation,  however,  he  on  several  occasions  came  to 
their  rescue,  on  questions  on  which  they  had  been  deserted  by 
their  own  friends.  On  that  of  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
torevise  the  arrangement  of  the  Civil  List,  and  separate  it  from 
the  expenses  of  the  crown,  he  showed  that  the  revenues  of 
the  crown  were  as  much  the  property  of  the  monarch,  asthie 
estate  of  any  landholder  was  that  of  its  proprietor,  and 
deprecated  the  peddling  reduction  which  had  been  proposed 
of  the  civil  officiers  of  the  crown. 

'  In  the  early  part  of  1831,  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  was 
visited  by  a  severe  domestic  calamity,  in  the  loss  by  death  of 
Ms  amiable  Duchess.  The  King  opened  parliament  with  a 
reform  speech,  on  the  14th  June,  and,  as  if  to  prove  to  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington  thaifc  his  personal  esteem  for  Mm  had 
undergone  no  diminution,  presented  him  on  the  anniyersary 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  with  a  magnificent  sword,  decorated 
-with  the  royal  arms,  in  addition  to  his  own.  His  Majesty 
alflo  honoured  him  with  his  presence  ait  the  Waterloo 
Sanquet  that  year,  sitting  there  at  hda  right  hand. 

During  the  progress  through  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Beform  Bill,  the  moh  everywhere  exhibited  the  most  deteiv 
mined  hostility  to  all  who  declined  to  t^e  part  in  the 
popular  moyement ;  and  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  become  oocemore  the  object  of  its  attadss.  Among 
other  attempts  to  annoy  him,  a  gang  of  ruffians,  pretending 
to  be  poachers,  entered  his  preserves  at  Strathfieldsaye^  and 
deliberately  commenced  the  extermination  of  his  game ;  and 
one  of  his  Grace's  gamekeepers  was  killed  in  his  endeavourB 
to  protect  his  master's  property.  In  London,  the  meh 
which  formied  the  tail  of  the  Corporation,  when  it  repaired 
in  procession  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, resumed  their  attack  upon  Apeley  House ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  its  iron  defences,  would  in  all  probability  have 
done  irreparable  mischief.  Haying  been  driven  away  by  the 
police,  aided  by  the  servants  of  the  establishment,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  stattue  of  AchiUes,  in  Hyde  Park,  which 
they  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  injure.  With  the  exception 
of  the  hocoes  of  the  Marquis  of  Londondernr,  the  Marquia. 
of  Bristol,  and  of  Lord  Dudley,  no  other  violence  was  com- 
mitted on  this  occasion.  A  short  time  afterwards,  Not- 
tingham Cafitle,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  a  riotous  pro-reform  mob. 

On  the  rejection  of  the  Eeform  Bill  bf  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  grossest  outrages  on  property  were  committed  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Birmingham  Trades'  Union, 
some  50,000  strong,  ofiered  to  march  to  London  and  ]^ace 
their  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  reform  party.  Night 
after  night,  in  theiar  passage  to  and  from  the  house  of  Lords, 
the  persons  of  the  noblemen  who  were  among  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  were  outraged  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  undismayed  by  the 
storm  of  public  indignation,  persevered  in  his  opposition  to 
the  last,  and  but  for  the  protection  occasionally  aftbrded  him 
by  the  better  dasses,  might  have  been  seriously  injured  by 
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the  violence  of  which  he  wa«  the  oliject.  That  the  sjstem 
of  action  might  be  complete  at  all  points,  a  patent  df  pre- 
cedence was  bestowed  upoa  O'Conneti  (to  the  prejudioe  of 
a  much  better  lawyer  and  more  respectable  man),  although 
he  had  recently  been  prosecuted  to  conviction  for  sedition. 
On  the  re-introduction  of  the  !Beform  BUI,  in  1882,  it  ob- 
tained increased  support,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  Peers  pitchforked  into  the  House  for  the  purpose, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine. 

On  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, 15th  of  November,  1884,  the  king  again  sent  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellingtain,  and  requested  his  advice  and 
4t88istance  in  the  formidion  of  a  new  cabinet,  when  his  Ghraoe 
recommended  his  Majesty  to  place  Sir  Eobert  Peel  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury.  Sir  Eobert  was  at  that  time  tra- 
velling in  Italy ;  and  until  his  return,  the  Duke  was  com- 
pelled to  discharge  tiie  duties  of  Premier,  as  well  as  those 
of  several  other  offices  of  the  state ;  but  soon  after  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  the  Whigs  resumed  office  with  in- 
ereased  strength,  and  with  the  Duke's  retirement  on  this 
occasion,  his  ministerial  duties  ceased  altogeth^. 

On  the  29th  of  Janntary,  1834,  his  Orace  was  unanimously 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  succes- 
sion to  Lord  Ghi^^iville,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  statutes  which  it  had  become 
Ms  duty  to  administer;  nay,  is  said  very  lately  to  hxve 
mastered  the  whole  of  the  voluminous  e^dence  given  on  the 
recent  investigajtion  into  the  laws,  character,  and  conduct  of 
the  university.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  no  appointment, 
honorary  or  otherwise,  as  a  sinecure ;  but  at  any  expense  of 
labour,  to  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  details 
which  were  calculated  to  aid  him  in  the  due  administration 
of  its  duties.  On  ihe  resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne  in 
1839,  his  Majesty  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  at 
his  suggestion,  commissioned  Sir  itobert  Peel  to  form  a 
minist^ ;  but  the  resignation  having  been  merely  a  feint, 
his  Lordship  resumed  office  almost  immediately,  and  re- 
tained it  until  1841,  from  which  date  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
lemained  in  office  until  the  2nd  of  July,  1846 ;  when,  having 
carried  the  great  commercial  question  of  fi*ee  trade,  he 
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once  more  resigned  the  reins  of  government  into  the  bands 
of  Lord  John  Bussell. 

On  the  final  resumption  of  office  by  Sir  Eobeit  Peel  m 
1841,  the  Duke  lent  bis  bearfy  support  to  his  government; 
and  in  1843,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hill,  once  more  accepted  1 
the  office  of  General  Commanding-in-Cbief,  which  he  con-  ' 
tinned  to  execute  until  the  day  of  bis  death.  True  to  bis 
favourite  principle  of  expediency  on  occasions  on  which  the 
great  interests  of  bis  country  were  at  stake,  the  Duke 
finally  accepted,  and  even  justified.  Sir  Sobert  Peel's  Bill 
for  the  Abolition  of  the  Com  Laws ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
Beform  Bill  passed  into  a  law,  than  he  observed,  that  *^  he 
not  only  considered  it  to  be  bis  duty  to  submit  to  it,  but  to 
endeavour  to  carry  its  provisions  into  execution  by  every 
means  in  his  power."  During  the  years  which  have  inter- 
vened since  1842,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  continued  to 
take  an  active  part  in  nearly  all  the  great  questions  which 
came  before  Parliament.  He  also  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  strengthen- 
ing our  coast  defences,  and  seems  to  have  experienced  great 
uneasiness  at  the  supineness  which  bad  been  exhibited  by 
successive  governments  in  regard  to  them.  To  this  subject 
he  had  frequently  directed  the  attention  of  the  public; 
and  when  the  Prmce  de  Joinville  published  a  vade  mecum 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  be  addressed  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  bis  views  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  on  the 
state  of  our  national  defences.  The  belief  was  among  his 
latest  impressions,  that  much  remained  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  strengthening  our  coasts,  ere  we  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  resist  a  well-devised  and  vigorously  executed 
attempt  to  invade  our  shores.  The  recent  changes  in 
Prance,  the  presence  in  that  country  of  an  enormous  and 
weU-appointed  standing  army,  and  the  vigorous  efforts  which 
are  making  to  augment  its  already  splendid  and  serviceable 
navy,  wouM  seem  to  prove  the  necessiiy  of  making  better 

E revision  for  the  defence  of  our  extensive  sea-board  than 
asvet  been  made. 

The  Prench  revolution  of  1848,  which  drove  the  Orleans 
family  from  the  throne  and  the  country,  appears  to  have 
impressed  a  comparatively  small  body  of  English  Gharfcifits 
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(the  dregs  of  their  order)  with  the  notion  that  they  might 
ma^e  a  similar  experiment  in  this  country  with  success; 
and  under  the  tutelage  of  that  crack-hrained  Irish  re- 
former, Mr.  Peargus  O'Connor,  they  endeavoured  to  nersuade 
the  public,  through  their  placards  and  the  press,  tnat  they 
intended  to  meet  300,000  strong  on  the  10th  of  April  of 
that  year ;  thus  creating  for  a  time  no  inconsiderable  alarm. 
True  or  false,  it  became  indispensable  to  make  provision  for 
the  emergency :  then  it  was  that  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief  proved  to  demonstration  that  age  had  in  no  respect 
impaired  his  intellectual  energies.  Stealthily  and  unobserved, 
troops  and  cannon  were  stationed  at  all  points  of  London  and 
the  suburbs,  where  danger  seemed  likely  to  arise ;  and  such 
were  the  preparations,  that  had  the  Chartists  persisted  in 
their  menaced  attempt  at  insurrection,  hardly  a  man  would 
have  escaped.  Although  the  troops  under  arms  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  they  were  known  to  be  at  hiand  in  great 
strength;  and  so  dismayed  were  the  pot-valiant  agitators, 
that  it  required  only  the  pohce  and  the  special  constables  to 
deal  with  them,  and  instead  of  bringing  300,000  to  the  field, 
they  could  hardly  muster  ten.  Nothing,  however,  could  have 
been  more  complete  than  the  military  arrangements  of  the 
Duke.  This  completeness  was  made  a  matter  of  reproach  by 
the  economists  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  his  G-race  hwi 
put  in  practice  his  old  maxim,  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  and  that  it  was  better  to  sacrifice  a  few  thousand  pounds 
in  preparations  that  might  prove  lumecessary,  than  incur 
the  risk  of  a  popular  outbreak,  which  might  occasion  the 
slaughter  of  many  hundreds  of  men.  Ignominiously  de- 
feated in  their  attempts  to  firight  the  isle  from  its  propriety, 
the  Chartists  have  ever  since  ceased  to  excite  any  alarm. 
On  the  occasion  in  question,  indeed,  the  demonstration  was 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  Socalist  Chartists — ^the  veiy 
worst  samples  of  the  class. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1850,  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
bom,  and  the  Duke,  at  the  rei^uest  of  her  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert,  stood  sponsor  to  him ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
occurred  the  lamentable  accident  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  which 
deprived  England  of  the  greatest,  and  we  ma^  add  one  of  the 
honestest  statesmen  of  his  age.  The  eulogium  pronounced 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  his  distuoguishea  friend,  will 
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not  readOy  be  forgoftten.  ''  In  all  ihe  aawne  of  1117  ao- 
quaintance  with  Sir  Bobert  Feel  (said  he),  I  never  knew  a  num. 
in  wtioae  trath  and  jin^ce  I  had  a  more  lively  confidence,  or 
in  whom  I  saw  a  more  invariable  desire  to  promote  the  pnWe 
service.  In  the  whole  coarse  of  my  communication  with 
him,  I  never  knew  an  imtance  in  which  he  did  not  show  the 
strongest  attachment  to  tmth ;  and  I  never  saw,  in  the  whc^ 
course  of  my  life,  the  smallest  reason  for  sue^ecting  that  he 
ever  stated  anything  which  he  did  not  firmly  bi^ieve  to  be  the 
fact."  Great  and  universal  as  was  the  grief  of  the  people  of 
England  imd^*this  heavy  bereavement,  theare  was  no  one  who 
felt  it  more  deeply  ihma  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  had 
experienced  in  Sir  Bobert  Peel  a  zealous  and  faithful  frieaad, 
•ever  willing  to  co-operate  widi  him  in  those  paixiotie  objects 
to  which  his  whole  life  had  been  devoted.  On  the  1st  of  May, 
1851,  the  Duke  assisted  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Naiaoiud 
Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  J^ations,  in  Hyde 
Park,  on  his  return  irem  which,  hd  repaired  to  the  palace 
with  an  apprcmriate  present  for  his  royal  godson ;  when  he 
arrived,  the  io&iat  was  asleep,  but  on  the  return  of  i^  Que^i 
from  the  Oiystai  Palaee,  she  was  no  sooner  informed  of  iibe 
Duke* syisit, than,  without  waiting  to  onrobe,  she  wcke  him  up 
and  placed  him  m  his  arms.  A  beautiful  pidnue  by  Winter^ 
halter,  which  has  recently  been  engraved  by  Cknuaans,  records 
this  touching  scene,  and  will  now  possess  a  m^andioly  interest 
for  the  public.  The  last  act  of  any  political  importance  in 
the  Duke's  life  occurred  on  the  resignation  of  Iiord  John 
llusseU's  ministry  in  185L  The  Queen,  at  the  suggestioa 
of  his  Graee,  sent  foar  the  Eaii  of  Der^r;  but  aiW  some 
consideration  he  declared  his  inabiiifcy  to  fi)rm  a  ministry 
at  that  partiaahr  juncture ;  and  at  the  Duke's  suggestion, 
the  Whig  Cabinet  resumed  their  seals.  They  were,  however, 
thrown  out  shortly  afiberwards,  and  were  suoc^eded  by  liOrd 
Derby  and  his  friends. 

The  general  health  of  the  Duke  had,  with  the  exception  of 
a,  single  attack  a,  few  years  ago,  been  so  good,  that  notwitii- 
standing  his  great  age  and  increasing  bodily  infirmities,  mo 
immediate  fmrs  wexie  entertaiosd  o^  the  loss  which  the 
country  has  since  been  called  upon  to  sustain.  On  the  14th 
September,  howevfiar,  the  startling  intelligeuoe  of  his  sadden 
demise  reached  IkeoAbd.  from  Walmer.     He  was  ihem  in 
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residence  at  "Walmer,  and  having  dined  heartily  on  venison,  ■ 
had  retired  to  bed  in  his  accustomed  health.     On  the  pre- 
ceding day  he  had  taken  his  usual  exercise  in  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  castle,  and  having  inspected  the  stables,  had 

fiven  directions  with  reference  to  a  journey  to  Dover,  which 
e  had  proposed  to  take  on  the  succeeding  day.  His  appetite 
was  observed  to  be  keener  than  usual,  but  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  illness  presented  itself  to  those  around  him. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  however,  when  his  valet  went  to. 
his  room  to  awaken  him  at  his  accustomed  hour  of  rising,  he 
found  him  breathing  rather  heavily,  as  was  usual  with  him, 
and  retired.     On  returning  to  him  in  about  an  hour,  his 
Grace  desired  him,  without  mentioning  his  wish  to  the 
family,  to  send  down  to  Deal  for  his  apothecary,  and  say  that 
he  wished  to  see  him  immediately.     Mr.  Hulke  obeyed  the 
summons  with  all  possible  expedition.     On  his  arrival,  the 
X)uke  complained  of  uneasiness  about  the  chest  and  stomach. 
He  was  then   in  a  state   of   perfect   consciousness,   and. 
answered  the  inquiries  of  his  surgeon  collectedly.     Some 
medicine  was  prescribed ;  and  whilst  it  was  being  prepared, 
his  G-race  took  some  tea  and  toast.     Soon  after  he  had  left 
the  castle,  Mr.  Hulke  received  a  second  communication, 
announcing  that  the  Duke  was  much  worse,  having  had  a  fit 
similar  to  those  to  which  he  had  been  occasionally  subject. 
Mr.  Hulke  returned  immediately  to  his  room,  and  tound  him 
breathing  very  laboriously,  and  perfectly  insensible.    Before 
Mr.  Hulke' 8  arrival,  his  valet  had  applied  a  mustard  poidtice 
to  his  chest, — his  master's  usual  remedy  under  similar  attacks. 
Dr.  M' Arthur  arrived  soon  afterwards,  and  prescribed  a 
mustard  emetic,  but  it  produced  no  effect.    The  Duke  became 
very  restless,  and  tried  to  turn  on  his  left  side.     Finding,  on 
raising  him  from  an  horizontal  position,  that  his  breathing 
was  less  encumbered,  Mr.  Hulke  placed  him  in  a  chair,  but 
was  compelled  immediately  afterwards  to  remove  him  to  the 
bed.     His  pulse  rallied  for  a  short  time,  and  then  declined ; 
and  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  three  o'clock  he  breathed 
his  last.     So  gentle  was  the  transition  that  it  was  not  until 
a  mirror  had  been  placed  before  his  lips,  that  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  life  was  extinct.     The  Duke  was  attacked  in  a 
similar  manner  on  the  day  of  the  death  of  his  old  friend.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper ;  the  fit  was  supposed  in  the  first  instance  to 

2e 
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have  been  epileptic,  but  has  since  been  pronounced  to  bare 
been  apoplectic.  The  shock  occasioned  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  event  was  most  profound ;  for  never  did  the  death  of  any 
subject  create  so  universal  a  feeling  of  grief  before.  Lord 
ana  Lady  Charles  Wellesley  happened  to  be  in  the  bouse, 
but  the  attack  had  overwhelmed  the  Duke  so  suddenly,  that 
be  lost  all  consciousness  before  he  could  give  any  directions. 
Two  physicians  had  been  telegraphed  m)m  London,  but 
they  dia  not  reach  Walmer  Castle  in  time  to  be  of  any 
use.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  expressed  his  desire,  in 
his  will,  that  his  remains  should  be  disposed  of  as  the 
gracious  mistress  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully  should 
direct ;  and  her  Majesty  resolved  accordinglv,  that  a  public 
funeral,  marked  by  every  demonstration  of  respect  wbich 
it  was  possible  to  display,  should  be  afforded  to  them.  It 
became  necessary,  however,  to  give  her  Majesty's  wishes  due 
significance,  by  awaiting  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and 
tlmt  authority  was  given  by  acclamation. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVL 

The  Character  of  the  Duke  of  Welliniptini  as  a  Soldier  and  a  CivUiaii. 

Of  the  Duke  of  Wellins^ton's  character  as  a  soldier,  Mr* 
Maxwell  has  given  the  foUowing  estimate: 

''  The  intrinsic  value  of  a  soldier's  character  must  not 
he  tested  hj  merely  what  he  has  done,  hut  hy  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  his  exploits  have  heen  achieved. 
What  was  the  opening  of  Wellington's  peninsular  career  ? 
He  deharked  with  an  army  not  ten  thousand  strong,  to 
•operate  against  an  able  general*  commanding  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  disposable  soldiers,  and  at  a  period  imme-^ 
diately  subsequent  to  disastrous  campaigns  in  which  the 
qualities  of  British  soldiers  had  been  unjustly  deprecated, 
while  those  of  their  opponents  acquired,  b^  admirable  disci- 
pline and  consequent  success,  a  reputation  amounting  to 

mvincibility.t 

That  delusion  Wellington's  first  victories  dispelled.  Was 
he  then  cordially  supported  by  his  allies,  and  liberally  sus- 
tained by  his  friends  r  No ;  abroad  and  at  home,  he  was 
harassed  by  the  suspicions  of  one  party,  and  paralysed  by 
the  misconduct  of  the  other ;  and,  while  an  object  of  deadly 
jealousy  to  the  imbeciles  with  whom  he  was  obHged  to  act, 
whose  errors  he  was  forced  to  remedy,  whose  madness  he 
was  expected  to  control,  the  keenest  shaft  reached  him 
from  that  country  to  which  he  should  have  looked  confi- 
dently for  support ;  and  in  England,  while  goaded  out-of- 
doors  by  the  rabid  outpourings  of  unwashea  demagogues, 
within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's  he  was  exposed  to  the 
baser  attacks  c^  dishonest  statesmen,  who,  to  attain  an 
unworthy  end,  would  have  blasted  the  hopes  of  Britain,^ 

*  Jiinot,  Duke  of  Abnintes. 

t  "  He,  Napoleon,  thus  made  his  troops,  not  invincible  indeed,  nature 
liad  put  a  bar  to  that  in  the  character  of  the  British  soldier,  but  so  terri- 
ble and  sure  in  war,  that  the  number  and  grreatness  of  their  exploits 
surpasMd  those  of  all  other  nations  ;  the  Romans  not  excepted,  if  regard 
he  had  to  the  shortness  of  the  period;  nor  the  Maoedoniaos,  if  the  quality 
of  thor  opponents  be  considered." — Napier. 

t«AnEngliAc(«.i«i«iidfirmMtw)ttoo»tlu«fortuiie.    Heduenot 
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and  left  Europe  at  the  mercy  of  a  man  whose  ambition  the 
world  could  not  satisfy.  As  a  great  commander,  the  amount 
of  Wellington's  reputation  depends  upon  a  simple  question  : 
— "Was  he  the  first  or  second  of  his  age  ?  "  That  he  was 
less  vast  in  his  designs,  less  daring  in  execution,"  says  Napier, 
^  neither  so  rapid  nor  so  original  a  commander  as  Napoleon, 
must  be  admitted,  and  being  later  in  the  field  of  glory,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  he  learned  something  of  the  art  from 
that  greatest  of  all  masters ;  yet  something  besides  the 
difference  of  genius  must  be  allowed  for  the  difference  of 
situation ;  Napoleon  was  never,  even  in  his  first  campaign 
of  Italy,  so  harassed  by  the  French,  as  Wellington  Wte  by 
the  English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  governments.  Their 
systems  of  war  were,  however,  alike  in  principle ;  their 
operations  being  necessarily  modified  by  their  different 
political  positions.  G-reat  bodily  exertion,  unceasing  watch'* 
fulness,  exact  combinations  to  protect  their  flanks  and  com* 
munications,  without  scattering  their  forces,  these  were 
common  to  both.  In  defence  firm,  cool,  enduring ;  in  attack 
fierce  and  obstinate ;  daring,  when  daring  was  politic ;  but 
always  operating  by  the  flanks  in  preference  to  the  front :  in 
these  things  they  were  alike  ;  but,  in  following  up  a  victory, 
the  English  general  fell  short  of  the  French  Emperor.  The 
battle  of  Wellington  was  the  stroke  of  a  battering-ram — down 
went  the  wall  in  ruiDS.  The  battle  of  Napoleon  was  the 
swell  and  dash  of  a  mighty  wave,  before  wmch  the  barrier 
yielded,  and  the  roaring  flood  poured  onwards,  covering  all.'* 
it  has  been  objected  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  character 
as  a  great  man,  that  he  was  constitutionally  cold  and  impeir* 
turbable — stem  in  the  exaction  of  duty — careless  in  reward- 
ing merit — the  end  his  mighty  object-— the  means  a  matter 
of  indiffierence.  That  charge  is  imfounded;  and  had  the 
publication  of  his  extensive  correspondence  possessed  no 
other  value,  it  would  have  proved,  in  a  hundred  instances, 
that  misfortune  obtained  his  sympathy,  and  the  widow 
and  orphan  met  frequently  in  him  a  warm  and  an  eloquent 
supporter. 
That  his  firmness  approached  severity  may  be  imputed 

risk  much,  however  conscious  he  may  be  of  personal  resources,  when  one 
disaster  will  be  his  ruin  at  home.  His  measures  must,  therefore,  be 
subordinate  to  this  primary  consideration.'' — Ihid,  . 
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rather  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acted  at  the 
moment,  than  to  any  natural  harshness  of  disposition.  Had 
he  not  possessed  the  sternest  determination,  the  conflicting 
elements  of  which  his  army  was  composed  could  neither  have 
been  reduced  to  order,  nor  could  their  discipline  have  been 
maintained.  To  restrain  military  license,  to  assure  the 
delinquent  that  his  offences  would  be  punished,  examples 
were  necessarily  made ;  and  their  salutary  effects  were  best 
evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Allied  army 
was  as  remarkable  for  peaceable  demeanour  in  cantonments, 
as  it  was  for  its  heroism  and  efficiency  in  the  field.  To 
form  a  great  general,  mental  and  physical  qualities  are  essen- 
tial ;  and  with  both,  Wellington  was  largely  gifted.  In  the 
vigour  of  manhood,  few  were  better  fitted  to  endure  pri- 
vations and  fatigue.  An  economist  in  time,  the  space 
allotted  for  personal  indulgence  was  brief — ^his  hours  for 
repose  were  limited — his  meals  were  simple  and  rapidly 
despatched— and  hence,  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  was 
passed  in  the  saddle  or  bureau :  and  no  hospital  or  canton- 
ment escaped  his  visits,  nor  did  a  letter  or  report  remain 
unanswered.  In  his  manner  and  address  the  Duke  was 
always  frank,  and,  when  he  pleased,  dignified  and  graceful. 
"Easy  of  access,  the  soldier's  complaint  was  as  attentively 
listened  to  as  the  remonstrance  of  the  general.  If  a  favour 
were  required,  it  was  promptly  granted,  or  as  decisively 
refused;  and  on  the  merits  of  a  statement,  when  once  a 
decision  was  made,  influence  would  be  used  in  vain,  and 
entreaty  pass  unheeded.  In  personal  simplicity,  the  Duke's 
<jostume  was  in  keeping  with  his  character.  JBLe  despised 
everything  like  parade,  and  excepting  when  their  services 
were  necessary,  dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  his  staff. 
'Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  plainness  of  his 
appearance  in  public,  when  contrasted  with  the  general 
frippery  and  parade  of  his  opponents;  and  the  peasantry 
could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the  impretending  personage 
who  courteously  listened  to  their  story,  or  returned  a  pass- 
ing salute,  was  that  great  captaiu  whom  conquest  had 
attended  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Seine. 

In  estimating  the  military  talents  of  Napoleon  and  "Wel- 
lington— for  to  compare  either  with  any  other  commander 
of  the  age  would  be  absurd — ^to  the  former,  a  superiority  has 
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1)6e]i  generally  conceded  for  the  decision  with  "which  he  fol- 
lowed up  a  defeat,  and  the  important  consequences  which 
always  were  attendant  on  his  victories.  Both  were  admitted 
to  have  possessed  an  inimitahle  skill  in  handling  masses  of 
men,  with  the  same  facihty  that  ordinary  commanders  di«- 
rected  the  movements  of  a  hrigade.  Their  combinations 
were  beautiful — their  conceptions  grand — ^they  were  not  the 
laboured  efforts  of  military  art,  but  the  outbreakings  of 
military  genius — ^formed  in  a  moment— executed  as  rapidly — 
changed,  should  circumstances  require,  and  adapted  to  meet 
the  emergency  that  might  arise.  If  Wellington  did  not 
push  his  victories  to  grand  results,  let  us  inquire  the  causes  ; 
and  when  Napoleon's  military  imjpromtsaUon  is  declared  un» 
equalled,  let  us  see  how  far  Wellington  was  behind.  The 
circumstances  imder  which  these  two  great  commanders 
conducted  their  campaigns,  were  different;  for  JS'apoleon 
had  never  Wellington's  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The 
former  was  a  free  agent.  His  battles  were  dehvered  to 
clear  away  obstacles  that  impeded  an  advance,  while  Wel- 
lington's were  generally  received  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
a  position  in  the  country.  Napoleon,  when  victorious,  had 
always  the  means  in  hand  to  push  his  success,  and  secure 
the  miits  of  conquest.  Wellington's  battles  were  jfrequently 
defensive;  and  the  heavy  repulses  which  masterly  combinations 
enabled  him  to  inflict,  were  imadomed  with  the  trophies 
which  accompany  a  bold  advance ;  and  often,  his  most  bril- 
liant fields  were  followed  by  regressive  movements,  which 
always  follow  a  defeat  and  rarely  attend  on  victory.  That 
Wellington  possessed  within  himself  the  rapid  resources  and 
daring  confidence  which  mark  a  great  commander,  his  con- 
duct when  placed  in  dangerous  positions,  or  at  the  crisis  of 
a  doubtful  day,  will    best    establish.*    What    operations 

•  « And  for  the  Englishman's  hardiness  and  enterprise,  bear  witness 
the  passage  of  the  Donro  at  Oporto,  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  the 
storming  of  Badigoz,  the  surprise  of  the  forts  at  Mirabete,  the  march  i» 
yittoria>  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  the  victory  of  the  Nivelle,  the 
passage  of  the  Adour  below  Bayonne,  the  fight  of  Orthez,  the  crowning 
battle  of  Toulouse!  To  say  that  he  committed  fiialtB  is  only  to  say  that 
he  made  war;  but  to  deny  him  the  qualities  of  a  great  oommander,  is  to 
rail  against  the  clear  mid-day  sun  for  want  of  light.  How  few  of  hia 
combinations  fiiiXed!     How  many  battles  he  fought^  victorious  in  all  V* — 
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could  be  more  masterly  than  his  retreat  across  the  Tagus,* 
or  his  advance  across  the  Douro  ?  What  act  more  daring 
t]ban  to  hold  the  height  of  Guinaldo  with  two  weak  diyisions, 
within  cannon  shot  of  an  army  strong  enough  not  merely  to 
defeat,  but  to  annihilate  him  i  Look  at  the  sudden  ruin  in* 
flicted  on  Marmont  at  Salamanca — the  seizure  of  Arinez  f 
— ^the  counter-stroke  at  Sauroren.  Pollow  the  footsteps 
of  the  peninsular  army  from  EoHca  to  Toulouse.  Com- 
mence his  history  at  Assaye,  and  close  it  on  the  night, 
of  Waterloo.  Test  his  military  character  by  his  acts — ^let; 
him  then  dispute  the  palm  with  Napoleon — and  who  will 
pronounce  him  second  to  any  general  of  the  age  ? 

In  the  prime  of  manhood,  Wellington's  appearance  indi« 
cated  both  activity  and  strength.     Li  height  he  was  nearly 
five  leet  ten  inches;  his  shoulders  were  broad,  his  chest 
expansive,  his  arms  long;  the  hand  large,  but  weU  formed;, 
the  wrist  unusually  bony ;  the  whole  frame- work  evincing  a 
capability  of  enduring  the  extremity  of  fifttigue.     The  keen, 
grey  eyes  were  brilliant;  and  his  sight  remarkably  acute. 
His  face  was  long,  the  features  striking ;  the  nose  aquiline ;. 
the  brow  open  and  developed ;  and  "  the  lower  portion  of  the 
face  contradicting,  in  a  singular  manner,  the  stem  and  almost' 
iron  expression  of  all  above  the  mouth." 

The  general  expression  of  the  Duke*s  face  Vras  cheerfuL 
In  probably  the  most  trying  moment  of  his  career,  when, 
the  &.ilure  of  the  attack  on  the  great  breach  at  Badajoz  was 
communicated,  he  was  observed  to  be  "  pale,  but  perfectly 
collected."  In  the  hour  of  his  triumph,  when  he  had  ascer*- 
tained  the  extent  of  his  conquest,  and  found  that  the  laurels 
of  Salamanca  were  added  to  his  wreath,  the  admirable  his- 
torian of  his  wars  thus  describes  him  as  he  stood : —  "  I 
saw  him  late  in  the  evening  of  that  great  day,  when  the 
advancing  flashes  of  cannon  and  musketry,  stretching  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  command,  showed  in  the  darkness  how  well 
the  field  was  won ;  he  was  alone,  the  flush  of  victory  was  on 
his  brow,  and  his  eyes  were  eager  and  watchful,  but  his 
voice  was  calm,  and  even  gentle.  More  than  the  rival  of 
Marlborough,  since  he  had  defeated  greater  warriors  than 
Marlborough  ever  encoimtered,  with  a  prescient  pride  he 
seemed  only  to  accept  this  glory  as  an  earnest  of  greater 

*  By  the  bridge  of  Orzobispo.  f  At  Vittoria, 
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things."*  Eighty-three  winters  have  shed  their  snows  upon 
;his  honoured  head,  and  those  iron  nerves  which  war  and 
climate  could  not  shake,  have  felt  the  hand  of  Time,  and 
owned  its  power ;  but,  though  the  frame  has  yielded,  the 
mind  retains  its  vigour,  and  the  heart  beats  firmly  as  it  once 
did  upon  the  battle-field.  Like  the  oak  of  that  proud  ship 
which  bore  the  flag  of  Nelson,  decay  is  traced  upon  the 
surface,  but  the  core  remains  intact.  True  to  his  country, 
that  voice  which  turned  "  the  heady  fight"  to  victory,  still 
gives  its  fearless  counsels  in  the  senate ;  uninfluenced  by 
party  predilection,  and  reckless  whether  its  honest  senti- 
ments accord  with  popular  opinion,  or  provoke  the  clamour 
of  the  crowd.  When  a  century  shall  have  passed  away ; 
when  beauty  fades  into  kindred  dust,  statesmen  are  for- 
gotten, the  rottenness  of  demagogues  is  exposed,  and  a  new 
;  generation  wonders  only  how  a  past  one  could  be  fooled ;  in 
the  page  of  England's  history  one  name  will  stand  out  in 
bold  relief,  and  one  consenting  voice  pronounce — ^that  the 
greatest  soldier  Britain  had  produced,  was  Arthur,  Duke  of 
"Wellington." 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
Wellington  there  is  not  one  which  for  truth  and  eloquence 
has  approached  the  following  sketch  of  his  character  from  the 
■*' Times"  newspaper: — 

"  If  aught  can  lessen  the  grief  of  England  upon  the  death 
of  her  greatest  son,  it  is  the  recollection  that  the  life  which 
has  just  closed  leaves  no  duty  incomplete  and  no  honour 
unbestowed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  exhausted 
nature  and  exhausted  glory.  His  career  was  one  unclouded 
•longest  day,  filled  from  dawn  to  nightfall  with  renowned 
actions,  animated  by  unfailing  energy  in  the  public  service, 
guided  by  unswerving  principles  of  conduct  and  of  states- 
manship. He  rose  by  a  rapid  series  of  achievements  which 
none  had  surpassed,  to  a  position  which  no  other  man  in  this 
nation  ever  enjoyed.  The  place  occupied  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  the  councils  of  the  country  and  in  the  life 
of  England  can  no  more  be  filled.  There  is  none  left  in  the 
army  or  the  senate  to  act  and  speak  with  like  authority. 
There  is  none  with  whom  the  valour  and  the  worth  of  thSs 
nation  were  so  incorporate.     Yet,  when  we  consider  the 

*  Napier. 
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fulness  of  his  years  and  the  abundance  of  his  incessant  ser- 
vices, we  may  learn  to  say  with  the  Boman  orator,  "Satis 
diu  vixisse  dicito,'*  since,  being  mortal,  nothing  could  be 
added  either  to  our  veneration  or  to  his  fame.  Nature 
herself  had  seemed  for  a  time  to  expand  her  inexorable  limits, 
and  the  infirmities  of  age  to  lay  a  lighter  burden  on  that 
honoured  head.  Generations  of  men  had  passed  away  be- 
tween the  first  exploits  of  his  arms  and  the  last  counsels  of 
his  age,  until,  by  a  lot  unexampled  in  history,  the  man  who 
had  pmyed  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  annals  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  became  the  last  survivor  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  carries  with  him  to  the  grave  all  living  memory 
of  his  own  achievements.  To  what  a  century,  to  what  a 
country,  to  what  achievements  was  that  life  successfully 
dedicated !  For  its  prodigious  duration-:— for  the  multiplicity 
of  contemporary  changes  and  events — ^far  outnumbering  the 
course  of  its  days  and  years — ^for  the  invariable  and  un- 
broken stream  of  success  which  attended  it  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close,  from  the  first  flash  of  triimiphant 
valour  in  Indian  war  to  that  senatorial  wisdom  on  whicn  the 
Sovereign  and  the  nation  hung  for  counsel  to  its  latest  hour 
—for  the  unbending  firmness  of  character  which  bore  ahke 
all  labour  and  all  prosperity — and  for  unalterable  attach- 
ment to  the  same  objects,  the  same  principles,  the  same 
duties,  undisturbed  by  the  passions  of  youth,  and  unrelaxed 
by  the  honours  and  enjoyments  of  peace  and  of  age — ^the  life 
of  the  Duke  oi  "Wellington  stands  alone  in  history.  In  him, 
at  least,  posterity  wm  trace  a  character  superior  to  the 
highest  and  most  abundant  gifts  of  fortune.  K  the  word 
"*'  heroism  "  can  be  not  imfairly  applied  to  him,  it  is  because 
he  remained  greater  than  his  oVn  prosperity,  a^d  rose  above 
the  temptations  by  which  other  men  of  equal  genius,  but 
less  self-government,  have  fallen  below  their  destinies.  His 
life  has  nothing  to  gain  from  the  language  of  panegyric, 
which  would  compare  his  military  exploits  or  his  civil  states- 
manship with  the  prowess  of  an  Alexander  or  a  CsBsar,  or 
with  the  astonishing  career  of  him  who  saw  his  empire 
overthrown  by  the  British  General  at  Waterloo.  They  were 
the  offspring  of  passion  and  of  genius,  flung  from  the  vol- 
canic depths  of  revolutions  and  of  civil  war  to  sweep  with 
meteoric  splendour  across  the  earth,  and  to  collapse  in  dark- 
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ness  before  half  the  work  of  life  was  done.  Their  violence, 
their  ambition,  their  romantic  existence,  their  reverses,  and 
their  crimes,  will  for  ever  fascinate  the  interest  of  mankind, 
and  constitute  the  secret  of  their  iame  if  not  of  their  great- 
ness. To  such  attractions  the  life  and  character  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  present  no  analogy.  If  he  rose  to  scarce 
inferior  renown,  it  was  by  none  of  the  passions  or  the  arts 
which  they  indulged  or  employed.  TJnyanquished  in  the 
field,  his  sword  was  never  drawn  for  territorial  conquest,  but 
for  the  independence  of  Europe  and  the  salvation  of  his 
country.  [Raised  by  the  universal  gratitude  of  Europe  and 
of  this  nation  to  the  highest  point  of  rank  and  power  which 
a  subject  of  the  Britbh  monarchy  could  attain,  he  wore  those 
dignities  and  he  used  that  influence  within  the  strictest 
limits  of  a  subjecfc's  duty.  No  law  was  ever  twisted  to  his 
will,  no  right  was  ever  sacrificed  by  one  hair's  breadth  for 
his  aggrandizement.  There  lived  not  a  man,  either  among 
his  countrymen  or  his  antagonists,  who  could  say  that  this 
great  Duke  had  wronged  him  ;  for  his  entire  existence  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  legal  authority  and  regulated 
power.  You  seek  in  it  in  vain  for  those  strokes  of  auda- 
cious enterprise  which  in  other  great  captains,  his  rivals  in 
fiune,  have  sometimes  won  the  prize  of  crowns  or  turned 
the  fate  of  nations.  But  his  whole  career  shines  with  the 
steady  light  of  day.  It  has  nothing  to  conceal;  it  has 
nothing  to  interpret  by  the  flexible  organs  of  history. 
Everythiiig  in  it  i«  manly,  compact,  and  clear;  shaped  to 
one  rule  of  public  duty,  animated  by  one  passion — the  love 
of  England,  and  the  service  of  the  Crown. 

"  The  Duke  of  Wellington  lived,  commanded,  and  governed 
in  unconscious  indifierence  or  disdainful  aversion  to  those 
common  incentives  of  human  action  which  are  derived  firom 
the  powers  of  imagination  and  of  sentiment.  He  held  them 
cheap,  both  in  their  weakness  and  in  their  strength.  The 
force  and  weight  of  his  character  stooped  to  no  such  adven<> 
titious  influences.  He  might  have  kindled  more  enthusiasm^ 
especially  in  the  early  and  doubtful  days  of  his  peninsular 
career ;  but  in  his  successful  and  triumphant  pursuit  of  glory 
her  name  never  passed  his  lips,  even  in  his  addresses  to  his 
soldiers.  His  entire  nature  and  character  were  moulded  on 
reality.    He  lived  to  see  things  as  they  were.     His  acute 
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glasnce  and  cool  judgment  pierced  at  once  through  the  sur- 
face which  entangles  the  imagination  or  kindles  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  feelings.  Truth,  as  he  loved  her,  is  to  be  reached 
by  a  rougher  path  and  by  sterner  minds.  In  war,  in  politics, 
and  in  the  common  transactions  of  life,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington adhered  inflexibly  to  the  most  precise  correctness  in 
word  and  deed.  His  temperament  abhorred  disguises,  and 
despised  exaggerations.  The  fearlessness  of  his  actions  was 
never  the  result  of  speculative  confidence  or  foolhardy  pre- 
sumption, but  it  lay  mainly  in  a  just  perception  of  the  true 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  ant^onists  in  the  field  or 
in  the  Senate.     The  greatest  exploits  of  his  life,  such  as  the 

Eassage  of  the  Douro,  followed  by  the  march  on  Madrid,  the 
attle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  passing  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill^ 
were  performed  under  no  circumstances  that  could  inspire 
enthusiasm.  Nothing  but  the  coolness  of  the  player  could 
have  won  the  mighty  stakes  upon  a  cast  apparently  so  adverse 
to  his  success.  Other  commanders  have  attained  the  highest 
pitch  of  glory  when  they  disposed  of  the  colossal  resources 
of  empires,  and  headed  armies  already  flushed  with  the  con- 
quest of  the  world.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  found  no  such 
encouragement  in  any  part  of  his  career.  At  no  time  were 
the  means  at  his  disposal  adequate  to  the  ready  and  certain 
execution  of  his  designs.  His  steady  progress  in  the  penin- 
sular campaigns  went  on  against  the  current  of  fortune,  till 
that  current  was  itself  turned  by  perseverance  and  resolution. 
He  had  a  clear  and  complete  perception  of  the  dangers  he 
encountered,  but  he  saw  and  grasped  the  latent  power  which 
baffled  those  dangers,  and  surmounted  resistances  apparently 
invincible.  That  is  precisely  the  highest  degree  of  courage, 
for  it  is  courage  conscious,  enlightened,  and  determined. 

"  Clearness  of  discernment,  correctness  of  judgment^  and 
rectitude  in  action  were,  without  doubt,  the  principal  ele- 
naents  of  the  Duke's  brilliant  achievements  in  war,  and  of 
his  vast  authority  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  as  well  as 
in  the  conferences  of  Europe.  They  gave  to  his  determina- 
tions an  originality  and  vigour  akin  to  that  of  genius,  and 
sometimes  imparted  to  his  language  in  debate  a  pith  and  sig- 
nificance at  which  more  brilliant  orators  fsdled  to  arrive. 
His  mind,  equally  careless  of  obstacles  and  of  eflect,  travelled 
by  the  shortest  road  to  its  end  ^  and  he  retained,  even  in  his 
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latest  years,  all  the  precision  with  which  he  was  wont  to 
handle  the  subjects  that  came  before  him,  or  had  at  any 
time  engrossed  his  attention.  This  was  the  secret  of  that 
untaught  manliness  and  simplicity  of  style  that  pervades  the 
vast  collection  of  his  despatcnes,  written  as  they  were  amidst 
the  varied  cares  and  emotions  of  war ;  and  of  that  lucid  and 
appropriate  mode  of  exposition  which  never  failed  to  leave  a 
clear  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  addressed. 
Other  men  have  enjoyed,  even  in  this  age,  more  vivid  facul- 
ties of  invention  and  contrivance,  a  more  extended  range  of 
foresight,  a  more  subtle  comprehension  of  the  changing  laws 
of  society  and  the  world.  But  the  value  of  these  finer  per- 
ceptions, and  of  the  policy  founded  upon  them,  has  never 
been  more  assured  than  when  it  was  tried  and  admitted  by 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  that  venerable  mind.  His 
superiority  over  other  men  consisted  rather  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  those  qualities  which  he  pre-eminently  possessed, 
than  in  the  variety  or  extent  of  his  other  faculties. 

"These  powers,  which  were  unerring  when  applied  to 
definite  and  certain  facts,  sometimes  failed  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  causes  which  had  not  hitherto  come  under  their 
observation.  It  is,  perhaps,  less  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
soldier  and  the  stateman  of  1815,  bom  and  bred  in  the 
highest  school  of  Tory  politics,  should  have  miscarried  in 
his  opinion  of  those  eventful  times  which  followed  the  acces- 
sion of  William  lY.,  than  that  the  defeated  opponent  of 
reform  in  18B1  should  have  risen  into  the  patriot  senator  of 
1846  and  1861.  Yet  the  administration  of  1828,  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  occupied  the  first  and  most  respon- 
sible place,  passed  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  and 
thereby  gave  the  signal  of  a  rupture  in  the  Tory  party, 
never  afterwards  entirely  healed,  and  struck  the  heaviest 
blow  on  a  system  which  the  growing  energies  of  the  nation 
resented  and  condemned.  Sesolute  to  oppose  what  he 
conceived  to  be  popular  clamour,  no  man  ever  recognised 
with  more  fidelity  the  claims  of  a  free  nation  to  the  gradual 
development  of  its  interests  and  its  rights ;  nor  were  his 
services  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  improvement  the  less 
great  because  they  usually  consisted  in  pending  the  wiU  or 
disarming  the  prejudices  of  their  fiercest  opponents.  At- 
tached by  birth,  by  character,  and  by  opinion  to  the  order 
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and  the  cause  of  the  British  aristocracy,  the  Duke  of  "Wel- 
lington knew  that  the  true  power  of  that  race  of  nobles  lies, 
in  this  age  of  the  world,  in  their  inviolable  attachment  to 
constitutional  principles,  and  their  honest  recognition  of 
popular  rights.  Although  his  personal  resolution  and  his 
military  experience  quaMed  him  better  than  other  men  to 
be  the  champion  of  resistance  to  popular  turbulence  and 
sedition,  as  he  showed  by  his  preparations  in  May  1832, 
and  in  April  1848,  yet  wisdom  and  forbearance  were  ever 
the  haildmaidens  of  his  courage,  and,  while  most  firmly 
determined  to  defend,  if  necessary,  the  authority  of  the 
state,  he  was  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  conciliatory 
sacrifice  to  the  reasonable  claims  of  the  nation.  He  was 
the  Catulus  of  our  senate,  after  having  been  our  Csesar  in 
the  field ;  and,  if  the  commonwealth  of  England  had  ever 
saluted  one  of  her  citizens  with  the  Eoman  title  of  Parens 
PatrifiB,  that  touching  honour  would  have  been  added  to  the 
peerage  and  the  baton  of  Arthur  Wellesley  by  the  respectful 
gratitude  and  faith  of  the  people. 

"  Though  singularly  free  from  every  trace  of  cant,  his  mind 
was  no  st^ranger  to  the  sublime  influence  of  religious  truth, 
and  he  was  assiduous  in  the  observances  of  the  public  ritual 
of  the  church  of  England.  At  times,  even  in  the  extreme 
period  of  his  age,  some  accident  would  betray  the  deep  cur- 
rent of  feeling  which  he  never  ceased  to  entertain  towards 
all  that  was  chivalrous  and  benevolent.  His  charities  were 
unostentatious  but  extensive,  and  he  bestowed  his  interest 
throughout  life  upon  an  incredible  number  of  persons  and 
things  which  claimed  his  notice  and  solicited  his  aid.  Every 
social  duty,  every  solemnity,  every  ceremony,  every  merry- 
making, found  him  ready  to  take  his  part  in  it.  He  had  a 
smile  for  the  youngest  child,  a  compliment  for  the  prettiest 
face,  an  answer  to  the  readiest  tongue,  and  a  lively  interest 
in  every  incident  of  life,  which  it  seemed  beyond  the  power 
of  age  to  chill.  "When  time  had  somewhat  relaxed  the 
sterner  mould  of  his  manhood,  its  effects  were  chiefly  indi- 
cated by  an  unabated  taste  for  the  amusements  of  fashion- 
able society,  incongruous  at  times  with  the  dignity  of 
extreme  old  age,  and  the  recollections  of  so  virile  a  career. 
But  it  seemed  a  part  of  the  Duke's  character  that  every- 
thing that  presented  itself  was  equally  welcome ;  for  he  had 
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become  a  part  of  eyeiytbiiig,  and  it  was  foreign  to  his  nature 
to  stand  fdoof  from  any  occurrenoe  to  which  his  presence 
could  contribute  He  seems  nerer  to  have  felt  the  flagging 
spirit  or  the  reluctant  step  of  indolence  or  enntd,  or  to  have 
recoiled  from  anything  that  remained  to  be  done ;  and  t^iis 
complete  performance  of  every  duty,  however  sm^  as  long 
as  life  remained,  was  the  same  quality  which  had  carried 
him  in  triumph  through  his  campaigns,  and  raised  him  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  ministers  of  England,  and  an  arbiter  of  tlie 
fate  of  Europe. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  most  active  and  illustriout 
lives  there  comes  at  last  some  inevitable  hour  of  melancholy 
and  of  satiety.  Upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  hour  lera 
no  impression,  and  probably  it  never  shed  its  influence  over 
him ;  for  he  never  rested  on  his  former  achievements  or  his 
length  of  days,  but  marched  onwards  to  the  end,  still  head- 
ing the  youthful  generations  which  had  sprung  into  life 
around  him,  and  scarc^y  less  intent  on  their  pursuits  than 
they  are  themselves.  It  was  a  finely  balanced  mind  to 
have  worn  so  bravely  and  so  weU.  When  men  in  after  limes 
shall  look  back  to  the  annals  of  England  for  examples  of 
energy  md  public  virtue  among  those  who  have  raised  this 
country  to  her  station  on  the  earth,  no  name  wiU  remain 
more  conspicuous  or  more  unsuUied  than  that  of  Arthur 
Wellesley,  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  actions  of 
his  life  were  extraordinary;  but  his  character  was  equal  to 
his  actions.  He  was  the  very  type  and  model  of  an  'Eng- 
glishman ;  and,  though  men  ure  prone  to  invest  the  worthies 
of  former  ages  with  a  dignity  and  merit  they  commonly 
withhold  from  their  contemporaries,  we  can  s^ect  none  from. 
the  long  array  of  our  captains  and  our  nobles  who,  taken  for 
all  in  all,  can  claim  a  rivalry  with  him  who  is  gone  frx>m 
amongst  us,  an  inheritor  of  imperishable  £une." 
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Anecdotes  of  the  Dtike  of  WellmgtoiL     ' 

Wb  have  avoided,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  intro- 
duction of  anecdotes  into  the  body  of  our  narrative^  for 
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reasons  that  will  be  obnons  to  most  of  our  readers.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  why  we  should  not  append  a  few 
of  those  which  seem  to  iliustrate  the  more  salient  points 
of  his  charaeter,  and  we  do  so  accordingly :  **  the  cmld," 
Wordsworth  says,  "is  father  to  the  man,"  but  we  find 
nothing  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  boyhood,  related  on 
anything  like  sufficient  authority,  which  appears  to  confirm^ 
in  his  instance,  the  correctness  of  the  theoij.  He  thrashed 
one  or  two  boys  at  school,  and  took  care  of  the  pet  toad  of 
another  absentee.  He  watched  his  schoolfellows  at  their 
play,  and  quickly  gare  intelligence  to  those  engaged  in  the 
game  if  any  thing  unfair  had  been  attempted.  Like  most 
boys,  he  cut  his  name  on  a  door  at  Eton,  and  was  not  pleased 
in  afler  life  to  find  that  it  had  been  obliterated.  He  beat 
Bobus  Smith  soundly,  and  had  he  met  him  in  after  life 
would  no  doubt  have  thrashed  him  still  more  thoroughly, 
for  Bobus,  though  esteemed  a  wit  of  his  age,  was  a  very 
great  blockhead.  We  do  not  credit  the  story  that  young 
Wellesley  is  said  to  have  palmed  upon  Lady  Dungsnnon,  of 
his  sister's  having  eloped  with  her  groom ;  for  Ins  love  of 
truth  and  sense  of  propriety  would  assuredly  have  preserved 
him  from  such  an  escapade ;  neither  do  we  believe  that  Lady 
Momington,  finding  her  son  Arthur  troublesome,  "  dropped 
him  at  Douay,"  and  did  not  see  him  for  two  years  after  the 
separation  ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre,  when  she  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  I  do  believe 
there  is  my  ugly  boy,  Arthur."  The  Countess  of  Moming- 
ton was  a  lady,  and  a  kind  mother,  and  such  an  anecdote 
must  consequently  be  regarded  not  only  as  apocryphal,  but 
highly  improbable.  The  anecdotical  attempts  to  connect 
him  with  the  Plantagenet  famOy  and  that  of  Colley  Gibber, 
are  equally  incredible.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  last  men 
in  the  world  to  furnish  much  material  for  the  anecdote- 
monger.  He  never  aimed  at  making  a  point ;  plain  com- 
mon sense  and  sterling  truth  being  the  leading  characteris- 
tics of  his  oratory  and  of  all  of  his  public  acts.  The  following 
anecdotes  are  of  a  more  authentic  character : 

Statues,  Busts,  Pobtsaits  and  Testimokials. — The 
statues,  busts,  and  portraits  of  the  Duke  are  very  numerous. 
The  best  of  the  various  busts  and  equestrian  figures  are 
those  of  Behnes,  Chantrey,  Bayly,  and  Count  D'Orsay.   The 
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most  Buccessful  of  his  portraits  are  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Xfaw- 
rence.  One  of  the  best  likenesses  of  him  in  quite  his  later 
years,  is  the  engraving  from  Claudet's  daguerreotype,  and 
that  from  Winterhalter,  entitled,  "  The  First  of  May.*'  The 
equestrian  statue  by  Marochetti,  at  Glasgow,  is  a  fine  com- 
position, but  not  very  happy  as  a  likeness.  The  Eoyal 
Exchange  statue  is  a  good  likeness,  but  the  costume  detracts 
much  from  its  vraisemblance.  The  picture  of  his  Grrace 
showing  Lady  Douro  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo,  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  formed  a  leading  attraction  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Boyal  Academy  three  years  ago.  The  picture 
by  Hilton  of  the  Duke's  entry  into  Madrid,  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  G-eorge  IV.,  was  stolen  by  an  engraver,  and 
has  disappeared  from  the  world  of  art  for  many  years. 

Of  the  colossal  trophy  erected  in  Hyde-park,  of  Achilles 
watching  his  armour,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  it 
is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  antiques  on  the  Monte  Cavallo. 
It  weighs  thirty  tons,  and  cost  10,000/.  The  metal  was 
supplied  by  cannon  captured  at  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Toulouse, 
and  Waterloo.  For  twenty-tw^o  years  this  was  the  only 
work  of  art  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  which  the  metropolis 
could  boast,  Chantrey's  bronze  equestrian  statue,  before  the 
new  Eoyal  Exchange,  being  the  next.  Mr.  Wyatt's  abortion 
in  the  Green  Park  is  said  to  have  cost  30,000Z.,  and  has 
achieved  the  questionable  honour  of  being  the  worst  of  all 
the  public  monuments  that  have  been  erected  in  his  honour. 
Statues  of  all  kinds  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  most  of 
the  principal  towns  of  England. 

Of  Mr.  Salter's  picture  of  the  Waterloo  Banquet,  it  is 
needless  to  speak.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  does  not  rank  high ; 
but  as  a  record  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  Waterloo  heroes, 
it  is  not  without  interest.  The  Duke  is  represented  in  the  act 
of  addressing  his  guests,  one-half  of  whom,  instead  of 
listening  to  him  with  respect  and  attention,  are  turning 
their  backs  upon  him,  and  looking  at  Mr.  Salter,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  give  becoming  prominence  to  their  portraits. 
The  publisher  is  said  to  have  realized  by  the  print  upwards 
of  20,000/.  The  finest  picture  in  the  Waterloo  Gallery, 
illustrative  of  the  exploits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is 
Wilkie's  "  Chelsea  Pensioners  reading  the  Gtizette  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo." 
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The  Duke's  Eablt  TnoTiGHTruLirEss. — On  the  second  or 
third  day  after  he  joined  his  first  regiment  as  ensign,  he  caused 
a  private  soldier  to  be  weighed — ^first  in  full  marching  order, 
arms,  accoutrements,  ammunition,  &c.,  and  afterwards  with- 
out them.  "  I  wished,"  he  said,  "  to  have  some  measure  of 
the  power  of  the  individual  man  compared  with  the  weight 
he  was  to  cany,  and  the  work  he  was  expected  to  do." 
"When  I  expressed  some  surprise  at  such  early  thoughtful- 
ness,  he  replied,  "  Why,  I  was  not  so  young  as  not  to  know 
that  since  I  had  undertaken  a  profession  I  had  better 
endeavour  to  understand  it."  He  went  on  to  say,  "  It  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  power  of  the  greatest 
armies  depends  u])on  what  the  individual  soldier  is  capable 
of  doing  and  bearing." 

GrLORT. — "  Some  Frenchman  has  said  that  '  the  word 
duty  is  to  be  found  in  every  page  of  my  despatches,  and 
the  word  glory  not  once.'  This  is  meant,  I  am  told,  as  a 
reproach ;  but  the  foolish  fellow  does  not  see  that,  if  mere 
gtory  had  been  my  object,  the  doing  my  duty  must  have  been 
the  means. ^^ 

CoMPLiMEKT  TO  Blttchee. — "When  Bliicher,  in  his  hate 
of  Erance,  refused  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
Louis  XYIII.  wished  to  confer,  and  the  Duke  tried  in  vain 
to  persuade  him  to  accept,  "  If  I  do,"  said  the  vengeful 
Prussian,  "I  will  hang  the  order  on  me  behind."  "And  if 
you  do,"  observed  the  Duke,  "you  will  show  how  much  you 
value  it,  by  hanging  it  where  the  enemy  will  never  hit  it." 

Opinion  of  Watebloo. — Some  of  the  Duke's  guests 
"were  discussing  the  circumstances  of  the  battle  in  his  pre- 
sence. It  was  not  his  habit  to  take  an  active  part  in  any 
conversation  referring  to  his  own  campaigns.  But  on  this 
occasion  the  arrival  of  Bliicher,  the  absence  of  Grroucby, 
«.nd  other  similar  topics,  together  with  the  antecedent  p]  o- 
tabHities  as  to  the  issue  of  the  great  conflict  being  freely 
talked  of,  the  Duke  suddenly  said,  "  If  I  had  had  the  army 
vrhich  was  broken  up  at  Bordeaux,  the  battle  would  not  have 
lasted  for  four  hours."  As  the  Duke  was  not  given  to 
boast,  and  his  judgment  may  be  relied  on,  this  forms  an 
important  comment  upon  the  engagement,  about  which  so 
many  theories  and  speculations  have  been  ofiered. 

CoBN  Laws. — When  the  repeal-  of  the  com  laws  was  pro** 
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posed,  and  the  ministry  of  whicli  tlie  Duke  was  a  member 
had,  after  resignation,  resumed  their  offices,  the  Duke  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  sincere  convert 
to  the  pending  measure.  "  I  decided,"  said  he,  "  that  I,  for 
one,  would  stand  by  my  right  honourable  friend.  I  felt  it 
my  duty.  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment in  which  her  Majesty  would  have  confidence,  wba  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  opinions  of  any  individual 
on  the  com  law,  or  any  other  law."  With  this  preface  his 
Grace  claimed  an  acquiescence  from  their  lordships  ^  in  the 
principle  laid  down,  that  I  positively  could  not  refuse  to 
serve  my  Sovereign  when  thus  called  upon." 

AxJTHOBiTY  OF  THE  DtTKE. — The  Dukc  of  "Wellington 
held  appointments  like  those  of  a  medieeval  noble — ^like  those 
of  a  supreme  favourite  under  some  Flantagenet  or  Tudor 
sovereign.  As  Commander- iu-chief  he  disposed  of  the  army, 
as  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  he  held  wha;t  were  termed 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  as  Constable  of  the  Tower  he 
governed  the  only  strong  place  of  the  metropolis.  In  those 
and  other  fimctions  he  ^ould  have  been  controlled,  it  is 
true,  by  the  present  operation  of  the  constitution ;  nor  is  it 
meant  to  be  mtimated  that  any  such  offices  could  now  invest 
an  individual  with  much  substantial  power  over  the  country 
at  large.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  these  royal 
appointments  the  Duke  added  the  realities  of  modem  autno- 
Tity.  He  was  at  one  time  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and^ 
in  that  capacity,  the  director  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  he 
held  so  many  proxies,  that  these,  combined  with  his  own 
personal  weight,  enabled  him  to  lead  the  House  of  Peers ; 
and  he  was  always  known  to  possess  a  greater  and  more 
deserved  influence  with  the  Sovereign^  than  any  other  I 
subject  in  the  land.  Barely,  of  late,  has  an  administration 
been  formed  without  his  advice,  and  there  actually  was  a 
moment  when  he  constituted  of  himself  the  whole  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom,  holding  the  seals  of  three  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  five  government  offices  besides.  As  far  as 
place,  position,  and  influence  could  confer  power,  the  Duke 
enjoyed  it  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  man  of  modem 
times,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  such  a  contingency 
as  an  abuse  of  this  power  in  his  hands  was  never  dreamt  of 
by  any  Englishman  uving. 
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E£ADiK€fr  HIS  owK  DESPATCHES. — He  sometimes  read 
aloud,  commenting  upon  such  works  as  were  interesting  to 
him,  and  was  never  seen  to  lounge  about,  or  to  be  entirely 
idle.  I  have  heard  that  Lord  Douro  one  day  found  him 
reading  his  own  early  despatches,  and  that  he  said,  "  When 
in  IndSa.  I  thought  that  I  was  a  very  little  man ;  but  now  I 
find  that  I  was  a  very  considerable  man."  What  greatness 
there  is  even  in  this  simpUcity  I 

MedaiiS  akb  Decobations. — The  Duke  was  not  in 
favour  of  medals  or  decorations,  as  he  said  we  had  always 
done  our  duty  without  them,  and  that  the  feeling 
throughout  the  army  was,  that  they  would  ;be  given 
(perhaps  with  few  exceptions)  to  the  aides-de-camp  and 
relations  of  such  general  officers  as  were  serving.  He  has 
also  described  the  difficulty  he  himself  experienced  in  dis- 
tributing the  orders  conferred  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns. 
He  asked  for  the  Waterloo  medal  to  commemorate  a  great 
period,  but  was  well  aware  that,  issuing  them  to  all,  they 
could  not  confer  honour  upon  every  individual  who  obtained 
them.  These  medals,  however,  as  they  become  rare  in  the 
ranks,  give  a  certain  esprit  to  the  old  soldier,  and  infiuence 
his  conduct  for  his  own  good  towards  the  end  of  his 
service. 

A  CoMPLiMBiSTT. — All  who  kuow  Apsley  House  must  have 
seen  the  celebrated  statue  of  Napokon  beasrin^  a  Eortune  * 
upon  a  globe  in  the  right  hand — a  tribute  often  paid  to 
successful  commanders.  Lord  Bristol,  when  he  first  saw 
the  statue  in  Canova's  studio,  admired  it  excessively:  his  • 
only  criticism  was,  that  the  globe  appeared  too  small  for  the 
figure.  Canova,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Napoleon, 
addressing  an  English  nobleman,  answered  this  very  happily : 
"Vous  pensez  bien,  milord,  que  la  Grrande  Bretagne  iry 
est  pas  comprise." 

GrOOB  AnviOB. — Speaking  of  the  tree  under  which  he 
was  said  to  have  taiken  up  his  position  at  Waterloo,  some 
one  mentioned  that  it  had  nearly  been  all  eut  away,  and 
that  the  people  would  soon  doubt  if  it  had  ev«r  existed. 
The  Duke  at  once  said  that  he  remembered  the  tree  per- 
fectly, and  that  a  Scotch  sergeant  had  come  to  him  to  tell 
him  that  he  had  observed  it  was  a  mai^  for  the  enemy^s 
cannon,  begging  him  to  move  from  il»    A  lady  said,  '^  I  hope 
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you  did,  sir."     He  repKed,  "  I  really  forget,  but  I  know  I 
thought  it  very  good  advice." 

Sell  ob  Sail. — ^An  officer  of  the  46th  having  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment  (then  stationed  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle)  for  six  months,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
applied  for  a  renewal  of  it ;  but  the  answer  he  received  was 
truly  laconic  and  characteristic  of  the  Duke :  it  consisted 
of  three  small  words — "  Sell  or  sail." 

His  Chakities. — ^A  general  and  very  erroneous  impres- 
sion has  existed  in  the  public  mind  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  extremely  parsimonious  in  his  contributions  to 
the   different  benevolent  institutions  with  which   London 
abounds.     Such  was  not  the  case ;  but  when  he  gave  do- 
nations, he  always  requested  that  it  might  not  be  blazoned 
before  the  pubhc ;  and,  that  his  private  benevolence  was 
extensive,  we  have  only  to  instance  the  late  prosecution  of 
the  female  Stanley  and  her  male  accomplice,  who  obtained 
from  the  Duke  above  600Z.  at  various  periods,  extending 
over  seven  years.     Of  the  hospitab  and  charitable  institu- 
tions he  was  connected  with,  we  may  mention  that  his  Grace 
was  President  of  the  Boyal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
.  pital,  President  of  the  Hojal  Matemit;^  Charitv,  President 
of  the  Eastern  Dispensary  (Great  Aiie-street),  Patron  of 
the  St.  George's  ana  St.  James's  Dispensary-,  Patron  of  the 
Boyal  Societjr  of  Musicians,   President  of  the  Society  of 
Priends  of  ioreigners  iu  Distress,  besides  being  a  liberal 
though  unostentatious  supporter  of  many  of  the  charitable 
institutions  of  the  metropolis.     He  was  also  the   oldest 
Governor  of  the  Charterhouse  (excepting  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
.  cleuch),  a  Governor  of  King's  College,  a  Trustee  of  the 
Hunterian  Collection,  and  President  of  the  United  Service 
Institution. 

News  of  Napoleon's  escape. — On  the  day  that  intelli- 
gence reached  Vienna  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  it 
happened  that  a  great  diplomatic  dinner  was  given  (we 
l)elieve  by  Prince  Mettemich),  and,  as  the  guests  arrived, 
all  were  anxious  to  detect  by  the  Duke's  manner  if  he  had 
heard  the  news.  His  countenance,  however,  gave  no  sigD, 
but,  waiting  patiently  till  all  the  company  had  assembled, 
he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  have  you  heard  of  the  Emperor's 
escape?"  then  approaching  Prince  TaUeyrand,  and  placing 
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his  hand  on  liis  shoulder,  he  added,  '^  Quant  a  moi,  Mons. 
de  Talleyrand,  je  suis  soldat  du  Eoi  de  France,"  thus 
promptly  declaring  his  resolution,  and  leading  the  minds 
of  all  to  that  alluuice  which  proved  so  successful  in  its 
results. 

His  Escapes. — ^Wellington's  escapes  from  danger  were 
remarkable.  There  was  rarely  an  action  in  which  some  of 
his  personal  attendants  were  not  killed  or  wounded.  At 
Vittoria  he  passed  unharmed  through  the  fire  of  the  French 
centre  bristWg  with  caimon,  for  there  eighty  pieces  were 
in  battery.  At  Sorauren,  he  wrote  a  memorandum  on  the 
bridge,  while  the  enemy  were  in  actual  possession  of  the 
village.  During  the  bloody  contest  that  ensued,  for  a  time 
he  sat  upon  a  height  within  close  musket  range  of  the 
enemy,  watching  the  progress  of  the  battle;  and,  in  the 
evening,  his  danger  was  still  more  imminent.  "He  had 
carried  with  him,"  says  General  Napier,  "towards  EchaUar, 
half  a  company  of  the  43rd  as  an  escort,  and  placed  a 
sergeant,  named  Blood,  with  a  party  to  watch  in  front, 
while  he  examined  his  maps.  The  French,  who  were  close 
at  hand,  sent  a  detachment  to  cut  the  party  off;  and  such 
was  the  nature  of  the  ground,  that  their  troops,  rushing  on 
at  speed,  would  infallibly  have  fallen  unawares  upon  Lord 
Wemngton,  if  Blood,  a  young,  intelligent  man,  seeing  the 
danger,  had  not,  with  surprising  activity,  leaping,  rather 
than  running  down  the  precipitous  rocks  he  was  posted  on, 
given  the  General  notice :  and,  as  it  was,  the  French  arrived 
m  time  to  send  a  volley  of  shot  after  him  as  he  galloped 
away."  It  was  said  of  Napoleon  that  he  bore  a  charmed 
life ;  and  certainly  a  special  Providence  watched  over  that 
of  Wellington.  "  God  covered  his  head  in  battle,  and  not 
a  hair  of  it  was  scathed." 

"Must  not  be  beatek." — During  the  battle  some  re- 
giments were  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  their  original  number, 
but  remained  immovable  notwithstanding,  resolved  to  die 
to  the  last  man,  rather  than  yield  their  position  and  give  up 
the  victory.  One  Scotch  division  of  400  men  was  reduced 
to  40,  and  asked  for  a  reinforcement.  "They  may  die," 
replied  Wellington,  "but  they  must  keep  their  ground. 
!N^othing  but  night  or  Bliicher  can  now  give  us  reinforce- 
ments." The  division  obeyed  and  stood  its  ground.  The  Duke 
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of  Wellington,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Lord  HjU,  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  and  Alava,  a  Spani^  volunteer  general,  flew  by  turns 
&om  one  regiment  to  anotiier  to  animate  them,  entered  the 
squares,  received  the  charges,  and  quitted  them  again  affcer 
their  fire  had  been  delivered,  to  fly  to  another,  thus  setting 
an  example,  and  imparting  resolution  to  all.  *^  Stand  fast ! 
stand  to  the  last  man,  my  lads  !*'  repeated  Wellington  from 
square  to  square;  ''we  must  not  be  beaten:  what  would 
they  say  of  us  in  England  P"  This  was  Nelson's  word  of 
encouragement  at  TraMgar:  the  eye  of  England  was  upon 
every  one  of  her  soldiers. 

A  fiASD  HIT. — ^During  the  period  when  i^e  Duke  was  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  he  visited  a  place,  then  of 
•fashionable  resort,  celebrated  for  the  efficacy  of  its  waters. 
His  Grace's  medical  attendant,  a  resid^it,  having  learnt  his 
intention  of  being  present  at  the  morning  service  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  a  certain  church,  commumcated  it  to  the 
officiating  minister.  This  announcement  of  the  Duke's 
arrangement  somewhat  disconcerted  the  rev^^nd  gentleman 
— a  man  universally  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him — ^because  he  was  then  going  through  a  course  of  ser- 
mons on  the  lessons  of  the  day,  and  it  so  happened  that  the 
first  lesson  for  that  Sunday  was  the  5th  chapter  of  the  2nd 
Kings,  where  the  story  of  the  captain  of  the  host  of  the 

King  of  Syria  is  told,  and  the  Irind-hearted  Mr. ,  whose 

sermon  was  already  prepared,  was  fearful  that  the  Duke 
might  think  he  had  selected  the  subject,  as  it  were,  to 
preach  at  him.  A  clerical  friend  was  consulted,  who  said 
it  would  perhaps  have  been  wrong  to  have  purposely  chosen 
the  subject,  but  as  it  occurred  regularly  in  the  course  he 
was  giving,  and  as  the  sermon  was  already  written,  he 
thought  it  best  to  go  on  with  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  blessed.  On  the  following  morning,  when  the  preacher 
had  given  out  his  text,  and  read  the  verse : — "  Ifow  Namoim, 
captain  of  the  host  cfihe  Kvng  of  Syria,  vms  a  great  man  wUh 
Ma  master,  and  honourable,  because  hy  him  the  Lord  had  given 
deliverance  to  Syria :  he  was  also  a  mighty  man  in  valour,  but 
he  wa^  a  leper  ;^' — ^the  Duke,  placing  his  elbow  on  the  front 
of  the  pew,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  preacher,  appeared  to 
give  the  utmost  attention  to  the  discourse.  On  coming  out 
of  church,  some  one — we  believe  it  was  the  Duke  of  Man* 
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Chester — tapping  the  Ihike  of  Wellington  on  the  shoulder, 
said,*"  Ah !  he  has  hit  your  Grace,  I  think."  "  He  has  hit 
us  ail,"  replied  the  great  captain ;  ^'  but  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  subject  was  not  purposely  selected,  out  came  in 
the  order  cf£  a  course  of  sermons  on  ihe  lessons  of  the  day,*' 
— for  the  medical  attendant  had  told  him  that  the  minister 
was  engaged  on  such  n  course.  The  Duke  was  called  away 
before  the  next  Simday  to  attend  a  cabinet  council,  but  he 

desired  the  physician  to  make  known  to  Mr.  the 

reason  of  his  absence. 

The  Wellington  Shield. — ^Among  the  splendid  com- 
DaemorationB  of  the  Duke's  military  career  was  the  presenta- 
tion to  his  Grace  of  this  silver-gilt  shield,  the  subscriptions 
for  which  purpose  by  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  London 
exceeded  70001.  The  design  for  this  successful  work  was 
competed  for,  and  Mr.  Stothard,  K.A.,  was  the  successful 
artist.  The  subjects  were,  of  course,  to  be  selected  from  the 
military  life  of  the  victorious  General.  Stothard  had  but 
three  weeks  to  study  the  history  of  the  wars,  to  make  choice 
of  his  subjects,  and  to  execute  all  his  designs.  He  con> 
menced  by  making  extracts  from  the  despatches  of  the 
period,  which  filled  many  pages  of  a  manuscript  folio  volume. 
^*  It  struck  Stothard,"  says  Mrs.  Bray,  in  her  recently  pub- 
lished life  of  the  artist,  "  that  the  shield  of  Achilles,  exe- 
cuted some  years  before  by  Plaxman  (in  respect  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  compartments),  would  apply  with  pro- 
priety to  the  work  in  question.  Stothard's  designs  for  the 
Wellington  shield  are  rather  large  drawings,  and  executed 
in  sepia.  They  commence  with  the  Battle  of  Assaye  in  the 
iEast  Indies;  conduct  the  gallant  Duke  through  all  his 
brilliant  victories  in  the  Peninsular  War ;  and  conclude  with 
his  receiving  the  ducal  coronet  from  the  hands  of  the  Prince 
B^gent.  These  subjects  are  ranged  in  compartments,  within 
a  wreath  of  oak,  twined  round  the  shield.  In  the  centre  is 
the  Duke  seated  on  horseback.  Victory  is  placing  a  laurel 
crown  on  the  victor's  brow ;  and  Anarchy,  with  the  broken 
sword ;  Discord,  with  the  extinguished  torch ;  and  Tyranny, 
with  the  displaced  mask  and  useless  dagger,  beneath  tne 
warrior's  feet.  The  wonder  of  the  central  group  consists  in 
the  management  of  the  horses^  witkm  the  drcle,  without  the 
slightest  confusion,  or  interference  with  each  other :  aU  the 
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eYolutioiiD  of  tlie  chargers  emanating  from  the  centre,  ii> 
itself  a  most  original  conception.     Stothard  made  his  own. 
models  of  the  drawings  for  the  chaser,  and  likewise  etched 
the  designs,  the  same  in  size  as  the  originals.    Whilst  the 
shield  was  in  progress,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  "Wellington 
went  to  Stothard's  house  to  see  it.     The  shield  was  finished 
and  presented ;  and  Stothard,  for  his  splendid  designs  and 
drawings,  received  his  own  demand — 150  guineas ;  a  Tory 
inadequate  sum  for  such  a  work."     The  great  incidents  of 
the   several  victories  are  most  picturesquely  told  in  the      * 
compartments  of  the  design.    Stothard  suhsequentlj  applied 
to  the  Duke,  to  prevent  any  other  person  from  executing 
drawings  from  the  shield ;  when  he  was  assured  by  his  Grace      ^ 
that  no  copy  should  be  taken  to  the  artistes  detriment,  and       j 
that  Messrs.  G-reen  and  Ward,  who  had  executed  the  shield 
in  silver,  "  should  also  be  desired  not  to  allow  any  one  to       | 
copy  without  his  Grrace's  express  permission."     "The  shield 
is  mine ;"  emphatically  added  the  Duke. 

Wellinoton  saving  Kapoleon's  Life. — The  late  Ge- 
neral V,  Muffling,  who  was  the  agent  of  all  the  communica- 
tions between  the  head-quarters  of  Bliicher  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  during  the  march  of  the  allies  on  Paris,  after 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  relates  the  following  cir- 
cumstances in  his  Memoirs: — "  During  the  march  (after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo)  Bliicher  had  once  a  chance  of  taking 
Napoleon  prisoner,  which  he  was  very  anxious  to  do ;  from 
the  Erench  commissioners  who  were  sent  to  him  to  propose  * 
an  armistice,  he  demanded  the  delivery  of  Napoleon  to  him 
as  the  first  condition  of  the  negotiations.  I  was  charged  by 
Marshal  Bliicher  to  represent  to  the  Duke  of  Welfington 
that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  declared  Napoleon  out- 
lawed, and  that  he  was  determined  to  have  him  shot  the 
moment  he  fell  into  his  hands.  Tet  he  wished  to  know 
from  the  Duke  what  he  thought  of  the  matter ;  for  if  he 
(the  Duke)  had  the  same  intentions,  the  Marshal  was  wiD- 
ing  to  act  with  him  in  carrying  them  into  efiect.  The  Duke 
looked  at  me  rather  astonished,  and  began  to  dispute  the 
correctness  of  the  Marshal's  interpretation  of  the  procla- 
mation of  Vienna,  which  was  not  at  all  intended  to  autho- 
rise or  incite  to  the  murder  of  Napoleon;  he  believed, 
therefore,  that  no  right  to  shoot  him  in  case  he  should  be 
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made  prisoner  of  war  could  be  founded  on  this  document ; 
and  he  thought  the  position  both  of  himself  and  the  Marshal 
towards  Napoleon,  since  the  victory  had  been  won,  was  too 
high  to  permit  such  an  act  to  be  committed.  I  had  felt  all 
the  force  of  the  Duke's  arguments  before  I  delivered  the 
message  I  had  very  unwillingly  undertaken,  and  was  there* 
fore  not  inclined  to  oppose  them.  *  I  therefore,'  continued 
the  Duke,  *  wish  my  friend  and  colleague  to  see  this  matter 
in  the  hght  I  do :  such  an  act  would  give  our  names  to 
history  stained  by  a  crime,  and  posterity  would  say  of  us, 
they  were  not  worthy  to  be  his  conquerors ;  the  more  so,  as 
such  a  deed  is  useless,  and  can  have  no  object.'  Of  these 
expressions,  I  only  used  enough  to  dissuade  Bliicher  £rom 
his  intention.' "  There  are  three  despatches  given  by 
Miifl^g  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Memoirs,  in  which  the 
execution  of  Napoleon  is  urged  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
by  Bliicher;  they  are  signed  by  G-neisenau,  and  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  determination  to  revenge  the  bloodshed  of  the 
war  on  the  cause  of  it,  had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prussian  commander.  Bliicher' s  fixed  idea  was  that  the 
Emperor  should  be  executed  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
Due  d'Enghien  was  put  to  death.  The  last  despatch  yields 
an  unwilling  assent  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  remon- 
strances, and  calls  his  interference  ''  dramatic  magna- 
nimity." 

The  Duke  akjd  Sib  W.  Allah. — It  will,  doubtless,  be 
recollected  that  the  Duke  became  the  purchaser  of  one  of 
the  large  pictiu'es  of  Waterloo,  painted  by  Sir  WiUiam 
AUan,  and  exhibited  at  the  Boyal  Academy.  After  the 
picture  had  become  the  property  of  the  Duke,  the  artist  was 
instructed  to  call  at  the  Horse  Gruards  on  a  certahi  day,  to 
receive  payment.  Punctual  to  the  hour  appointed.  Sir  Wil- 
liam met  his  Grace,  who  proceeded  to  count  out  the  price  of 
the  picture,  when  the  artist  suggested  that,  to  save  the  time 
of  one  whose  every  hour  was  devoted  to  his  duty,  a  cheque 
might  be  given  on  the  Duke's  bankers.  No  answer  was 
vouchsafed,  however,  and  Sir  WiUiam,  naturally  supposing 
that  his  modest  hint  might  not  have  been  heard,  repeated 
it : — "  Perhaps  your  Grace  would  give  me  a  cheque  on  your 
bankers ;  it  would  save  you  the  trouble  of  counting  notes.'* 
This  time  the  old  hero  had  heard,  and  whether  irritated  at 
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being  stopped  in  ihe  middle  of  his  enumeration,  or  R>eaking^ 
his  real  sentimeaitB,  we  know  not,  but  turning  kali  round, 
he  replied  witb  rather  a  peculiar  expression  of  voioe  and 
countenance :  ''  And  do  you  suppose  1  would  allow  Coutts's 
people  to  know  what  a  fool  I  had  been  ?"  The  Buke  might 
well  say  so,  for  the  picture  was  a  very  indifferent  one,  ^sonsi- 
deriiig  the  encnmoof  price  he  had  gi4i  for  it. 

The  Duee'a  tistt  to  Captajk  Soooek's  Monsii  op 
THE  Battle  op  "WatbeiiOO. — The  I>uke  had  the  simpli- 
city which  is  almost  uniformly  the  conconntant  of  genius. 
Some  time  ago,  a  Model  of  the  Battle  of  Warfcerloo,  whidi 
he  reconmiended  a  lady  to  see,  saying  « It  i«  a  very  ezkct 
model  of  the  battle  to  my  certain  kaowledge,^/or  J  uw  thef^ 
myself, ** 

TnoroHTS  at  Watebloo. — During  the  battle  the  two 
armies,  for  a  while  separated  by  the  heaps  of  slain,  assaulted 
each  other  again,  hand  to  hand ;  amidst  the]  smoke  of  incee- 
sant  discharge  the  melee  was  so  thick,  so  confused,  and  so 
furious,  that  neither  the  eye  nor  the  voice  of  the  geoerak 
could  any  longer  discern  or  command  the  respective  !mo¥e- 
ments.  It  rained  death  around  Wellington.  His  suryiviiig 
companions  of  the  battle,  Vincent,  Alava,  and  Hill,  thought 
all  was  lost ;  but  he  alone  stiU  continued  to  hope.  "  Have 
you  any  orders  to  give  ?"  asked  the  chief  of  his  sttiS,  wi^ 
an  anxious  voice,  which  seemed  to  hint  at  the  prudence  «f  a 
retreat. .  "  None,"  replied  the  general.  "  But  you  may 
be  killed,"  said  the  other,  "  and  your  Grrace  may  wish  to 
communicate  your  thoughts  to  the  next  in  command.'' 
*'  My  thoughts !"  replied  the  Duke ;  "  I  have  no  other  than 
to  stand  my  ground  to  the  last  man !" 

Gei^^tle  E-EPEOor. — The  lately  appointed  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia  applied  to  the  government  of  that  province  to  allow 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  to  present  arms  to  him,  which  Sir 
John  Harvey  permitted  imtil  he  heard  from  the  Oommandeiw 
in- Chief.  The  old  Duke's  answer  was,  "  The  only  attentionB 
the  soldiers  are  to  pay  the  bishop  are  to  his  sermems,*^ 

The  Duke  ko  Flattbreb  op  Eotalty. — ^In  1829,  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  thought  by 
the  straightfcMward  and  simple-mannered  Premier  (Wel- 
lington) to  have  mixed  up  too  much  of  the  popukrity-seekin? 
heir -presumptive  with  the  business  of  his  omce.     There  had 
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be^d  a  vast  deal  of  jaimtmff  BstA  cruising;  about,  presenting 
of  colours,  preparations  of  shows  on  sea  and  Lmd,  idiicn 
ameared  to  tbe  "Dukie  of  Wellington  to  be  more  expensive 
and  foolish  than  in  any  waj  serviceable ;  and  it  is  beliered 
that  ihe  retirement  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  was  caused 
by  a  plain  expression  of  the  Premier's  opinion  on  this  matter. 
It  is  said  that  on  a  long  account  for  travelling  expenses  being 
sent  in  to  liie  Treasury  by  the  Ihike  of  Clarence,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  endorsed  the  paper :  "  JVb  travelUny  expentes 
allowed  to  the  Lord  High  AdmiraL** 

CoiTTEOVBBST  A.S   !P0  HIS  PlA^CE  OF  BlETH   SETTLED. — ^A 

Mr.  Byan,  of  Dublin,  has  suggested  a  piece  of  evidence  not 
previously  noticed,  tending  to  deprive  iJublin  of  the  honour 
of  beiug  the  birthplace  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
says: — ^"  A  petition  was  presented  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1790,  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  which  prayed 
that  the  return  of  the  Hon.  Arthur  WeUesley  for  the  borough 
of  Trim  should  be  deemed  nuU  and  void,  that  h<Hi.  gentle- 
man not  having  attained  his  majority  before  his  d.ection  for 
the  borough  referred  to.  Same  was,  in  the  usual  way,  referred 
to  a  committee,  before  which  the  following  testimony  was 
given  by  a  female  of  the  name  of  Daly  (if  my  memory  from 
reading  the  report  serves),  who  was  produced  to  negative  the 
averment  on  which  the  petition  was  founded : — *  I  remember 
having  attended  the  Countess  of  Momington  during  her 
accouchement,  in  March,  1769,  and  was  present  in  her  lady- 
ship's room  in  Dangan  Castle  when  the  Hon.  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  was  bom  ;  I  do  not  remember  the  day  of  the  month. 
He  was,  therefore,  twenty-one  years  old  last  March.'  This, 
I  fancy,  is  conclusive  on  this  question ;  and  any  one  scepti- 
cal upon  the  subject,  may  satisfy  themselves  by  reference  to 
the  report  of  the  minutes  of  tne  proceedings  of  the  Trim 
Election  Petition,  1790-91." — See  Parliamentary  Reports 
(Ireland)  for  1790-91. 

"  Pjbivate  ArFAiBS." — The  Duke  once  said  that  he  never 
knew  any  army  whose  officers  had  so  many  "  private  affairs." 
At  the  termination  of  one  of  the  campaigns,  when  the  troops 
went  ii^o  cantonments,  there  was  a  long  list  of  applications 
founded  on  this  plea.  He  ran  his  eyes  over  the  names  until 
he  came  to  one  applicant  who  asked  leave — to  get  married. 
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"Oh!"  said  the  Duke,  "I  can  understand  what  this  man  J 

means ;  let  him  go."  V 

Napoleon. — ^During  the  day,  at  "Waterloo,  the  colonel  1 

commanding  the  British  artillery  observed  to  the  Duke  :  "  I 
have  got  the  exact  range  of  the  spot  where  Buonaparte  and 
his  staff  are  standing.     If  your  G-race  will  allow  me,  I  think  ^ 

I  can  pick  some  of  them  off."  "No,  no,"  replied  he; 
"  generals-in-chief  have  something  else  to  do  in  a  great  battle 
besides  firing  at  each  other."  ^ 

.His  Loye   of   Childejek.  —  "I'm  considered   a  great 
favourite  with  children,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 

Mr.  WeigaU,  the  artist.     "  I  was  at  the  house  of  Lord  S 

the  other  day,  and  there  was  a  fine  little  fellow  there,  who  ^ 

had  evidently  been  told  that  I  was  coming,  and  was  on  the  ' 

look  out  for  me.     He  called  soldiers  '  Eub-a-dubs.'    As  ispoxt 
as  I  went  in  he  came  up  to  me  and  said,  '  Tou  are  not  *• 
Eub-a-dub  at  all,  for  you  don't  wear  a  red  coat!'"     Has; 
Grace  soon,  however,  remarked  that  he  was  not  always  fort% 
nate  with  children.    "  I  was  lately  in  the  house  of  a  fVenck 
marquis  ;  they  brought  in  a  little  child  to  see  me ;  I  wanted' 
to  take  it  in  my  arms,  but  the  child  seemed  to  have  a  grea^L* 
aversion  to  me,  and  shrunk  fi?om  me.     So  I  said  to  the  littla?^ 
thing,  '  Pourquoi  ?'  and,  clinging  to  the  nurse,  it  said^  * 
bat  tout  le  monde ! '   - 1  suppose  she  had  heard  her  nurse  say 
so,  and  tho.ught  I  should  beat  her." 
_  The  Duke  was  remarkably  fond  of  young  children,  a! 
kept  in  a  cabinet  several  half-sovereigns,  having  a  hole  drilte&i 
through  them,  through  which  was  passed  a  blue  ribbon 
and  whenever  a,ny  of  the  young  nobility  visited  him,  they 
frequently  went  away  in  raptures,  having  had  one  of  these 
now  precious  mementoes  placed  over  their  shoulders  by  the 
kind  old  man.    Among  the  last  thus  honoured  were  the 
Ladies   Scott,  the  youthful  daughters  of  the  Duke   and 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch.     It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  hia 
Grace  frequently  carried  about  his  person  a  number  of  new 
shillings,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  among  the  juveniles 
of  the  more  humble  classes  of  society. 

Steathfieldsaye. — The  Strathfieldsaye  estate,  worthy  of 
the  name  and  the  deeds  it  is  designed  to  perpetuate,  is 
situated  about  six  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  the  Winch- 
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field  station,  and  about  the  same  distance  north-east  of  the 
station  at  Basingstoke ;  it  is  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Silchester.  The  parish  of  Strathfieldsaye  is  partly  in  the 
county  of  Berks.  The  park  is  not  of  very  great  extent,  the 
average  breadth  being  about  a  mile,  and  the  length  about  a 
mile  and  a  half;  but  it  is  rendered  pleasant,  especially  on  the 
eastern  side,  by  a  diversity  of  hill  and  dale*,  and  some  fine 
trees ;  and  it  is  also  enlivened  by  the  waters  of  the  river 
Loddon,  which,  widening  through  the  grounds,  are  expanded 
into  various  sheets  of  ornamental  water,  near  which  the  man- 
sion is  situated.  The  term  Strath,  or  Strat,  as  it  is  usually 
pronounced,  seems  to  have  been  an  old  term  signifying  a 
**  stretch"  of  level  ground,  with  elevations  running  along  the 
sides.  In  this  sense  it  is  frequently  used  in  Scotland,  and 
some  instances  of  its  emplovment  with  this  meaning  mav  be 
found  in  Wales.  The  addition  of  "  Saye"  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  family  of  that  name  wlio  originally 
possessed  the  domain,  and  from  which  it  passed  in  marriage 
to  that  of  the  Dabridgecourts,  who  held  it  from  the  time  of 
Hichard  II.  to  the  year  1636. 

Wellington  aitd  Bltjcheb. — ^About  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Duke  of  WeUington  quitted  Brussels.  About 
eleven,  or  a  little  later,  he  reached  Quatre  Bras  ;  whence  he 
closely  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position,  and  satisfied  him- 
self that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  from  the  side  of 
Prasne.  This  done,  and  having  left  directions  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  to  the  points  of  halt  for  such  corps  as 
might  arrive  in  his  absence,  he  galloped  off  to  communicate 
in  person  with  Field-Marshal  Prince  Bliicher.  The  Duke  is 
said  to  have  expressed  with  characteristic  good  breeding,  yet 
firmness,  his  disapproval  of  Prince  Bliicher's  arrangements. 
**  Every  man"  (sucn  is  the  substance  of  the  words  which  the 
Duke  is  said  to  have  spoken)  "  knows  his  own  people  best ; 
but  I  can  only  say  that,  with  a  British  army,  I  should  not 
occupy  this  ground  as  you  do."  Bliicher,  however,  repre- 
sented that  his  countrymen  hked  to  see  the  enemy  before 
they  engaged  him,  and  adhered  to  the  opinion  that  St. 
Amand  and  Ligny  were  the  keys  of  his  position.  And  the 
Duke  was  at  once  too  wise  and  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  a  right  feeling  to  press  his  point.    It  was  the  Duke's 
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desire  to  co-operate  with  Prince  Bliicher  actively,  rather 
than  passively.  He  saw  that  against  the  latter  the  main 
strength  of  the  Prench  army  would  be  carried,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  advance,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  concentrated 
force  enough,  upon  Erasne  and  GrosseUnes,  and  to  fall  upon 
the  enemy's  rear.  But  this,  which  would  have  been  both  a 
practicable  and  a  judicious  movement,  had  his  €rrace  received 
intimation  of  the  French  attack  in  good  time,  was  now  well- 
ni£;h  impossible.  It  was  idle  to  expect  that  Napoleon  would 
delay  his  onward  movement  long  enough  to  permit  the  con- 
centoktion  at  Quatre  Bras  of  such  a  force  as  would  autho- 
rise an  aggressive  operation;  and  a  project  admirable  in 
itself  was  at  once  abandoned,  and  an  arrangement  made  that 
by  the  Namur  road  the  allies  should  support  one  another. 
It  is  said  that  the  Duke,  as  he  cantered  back  to  his  own 
ground,  turned  to  a  staff-officer  deeply  in  confidence,  and 
said, ''  Now,  mark  my  words :  the  Prussians  will  make  a  gal- 
lant fight ;  for  they  are  capital  troops,  and  well  commanded; 
but  they  wiU  be  beaten.  I  defy  any  army  not  to  be  beaten 
placed  as  they  are,  if  the  force  that  attacks  them  be  such  as 
I  suppose  the  Erench  under  Buonaparte  is." 

The  Dvke  in  the  House  or  Lobds.  —  His  Grace's 
position  as  a  legislator  was  no  sinecure.  Exactly  at  five 
o'clock  during  the  session,  he  was  on  his  way  down  White- 
hall, either  on  horseback — ^for  he  rode  with  imcommon  ease 
and  grace,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  years — or  in  a 
carnage  of  novel  construction  which  he  had  hunself  designed, 
drawn  by  one  horse — a  kind  of  cabriolet  on  four  wheels.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  did  not  come  in  for  a  lounge 
or  a  gossip,  as  is  the  custom  of  many  noble  lords,  but  applied 
himself  steadily  to  the  business  under  discussion.  Seated 
on  one  of  the  cross-benches  just  below  the  woolsack,  or, 
when  the  House  was  not  in  committee,  occupying  the  chair 
of  the  chairman  of  committees  at  the  table,  the  Duke  gave 
his  entire  and  conscientious  attention  to  everything  that 
was  said  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  So  strict  and  unbroken 
was  his  determination  to  hear  everything,  that  people  who 
heard  noble  lords  make  prosy  ana  rambling  speeches^  in 
which  they  repeated  arguments  which  had  been  a  dozen 
times  before  repeated  in  the  House  of  Commons^  and  who 
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saw  the  Duke  of  WellrngtonBtiU  listening  with  undiminisbed 
attention,  conceived  a  theory  that  the  Duke  never  read  the 
-newspapers,  and  formed  his  opinion  upon  public  measures 
only  m)m  the  evidence,  and  explanations  and  arguments 
which  came  before  him  in  his  legislative  capacity.  8uch  a 
practice  is  in  the  strictest  conformity  with  constitutional 
theory,  although  little  in  accordance,  perhaps,  with  the 
habits  of  modem  statesmen  in  the  ranks  of  the  Peerage. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  always  seemed  to  us  the  best 
dressed  man  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Other  Peers,  although 
we  do  not  remember  one,  may  have  appeared  in  better  fitting 
garments ;  but  there  was  a  happy  suitableness  in  the  colour 
and  fEishioning  of  the  Duke's  clothes  which  showed  that  he 
exercised  the  nicest  supervision  over  his  tailor,  and  by  no 
means  suffered  that  functionary  to  apparel  him  in  the  newest 
modes.  His  favourite  costume  was  a  blue  frock  coat,  white 
waistcoat,  white  trousers,  and  white  neckcloth — the  latter 
fastened  behind  with  a  large  silver  buckle.  In  the  winter  of 
1851-2y  the  Duke  made  his  appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  a  short  white  cloak  or  cape,  which  at  first  excited  much 
attention  from  its  singularity.  But,  upon  examination  it 
was  seen  to  cover  the  old  man's  neck  and  chest  in  so  warm 
and  cosy  a  manner,  and  to  agree  so  well  with  his  clear  com- 
plexion and  white  hairs,  that  it  seemed  one  of  the  most 
graceful  winter  garments  imaginable.  The  Duke's  style  of 
oratory  was  no  doubt  deficient  in  the  higher  flights  of 
rhetmc,  which  he  never  affected,  but  it  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  plainness,  perspicuity,  and 
energy*  He  went  straight  at  his  mark,  and  seldom  missed  the 
bull's-eye.  Latterly  there  were  frequent  pauses  in  his 
speeches,  not  arising  from  want  of  words  or  a  paucity  of 
iaeas,  but  from  a  difficulty  of  articulation  and  ejaculamon. 
Of  late  years,  the  Duke' a  deafness  had  so  grown  upon  him 
that  he  interchanged  very  few  remarks  in  the  House  with  his 
most  intimate  friends.  He  beeame  conscious  that  his  inter- 
locutor could  not  become  audible  to  him  without  being  heard 
by  almost  every  one  in  the  House,  and  the  Duke  did  not 
choose  to  make  a  confident  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops  and  the 
Strangers'  gallery.  The  Duke's  temperance  was  carried  to 
the  verge  of  abstemiousness.  His  abihty  to  endure  fatigue 
was  remarkably  shown  upon  the  memorable  Corn-law  debate 
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in  tlie  House  of  Lords,  when  his  Grace  took  his  seat  upon 
the  Ministerial  benches  at  five  o'clock,  and  did  not  once 
leave  his  place  till  their  lordships  divided  at  five  o'clock  the  I 
next  morning.  The  Duke,  upon  this  occasion,  took  an 
affecting  leave  of  their  lordships  and  of  public  life ;  but, 
ever  faithftil  to  the  call  of  duty,  he  not  ttequently  took  a  ., 
part  in  debate. — Illustrated  London  News, 

EuLOGixjM  ON  Majoe-Geihsbal  Sib  Chables  Napieb. 
— "  My  Lords,  I  must  say  that,  after  giving  the  ftQlest  con- 
sideration to  these  operations  (in  Scinde);  I  have  never  ^ 
known  an  instance  of  an  officer  who  has  shown  in  a  higher 
degree  that  he  possesses  aU  the  qualities  and  qualifications 
to  enable  him  to  conduct  great  operations.  He  has  main- 
tained the  utmost  discretion  and  prudence  in  the  formation 
of  his  plans,  the  utmost  activity  in  all  the  preparations  to 
ensure  his  success,  and  finally,  the  utmost  zeal,  gallantry, 
and  science,  in  carrying  them  into  execution." — ^Febmary  -• 
12,  1844. 

MoNrMENT  TS  Spain. — It  is  stated  that  the  monument 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Campo  de  G-ardias,  Madrid,  in 
honour  of  the  Duke,  will  resemble  the  column  of  the  Dos 
de  Mayo,  and  that  the  names  of  the  principal  victories 
gained  by  the  Duke  in  the  Peninsular  war  will  be  inscribed 
on  it. 

Activity    or    Sib    John   Watbes. — The  Duke  held 
Waters  in  the  highest  estimation ;  and  whenever  any  im- 
portant information  during  the  Peninsular  war,  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  French,  was  required,  the  services  of  the        ' 
<  gallant  Waters  were  always  appealed  to.    It  was  his  report 
of  the  motions  of  the  French  army  that  led  to  the  battle  of 
Busaco.     It  was  Waters  whom  the  Duke  asked,  when  on        j 
-the  opposite  side  of  the  Douro,  if  he  thought  he  could  cross 
"the  river,  and  see  how  matters  stood  with  the  French, 
then  in  possession  of  Oporto.    No  sooner  said  than  done. 
Waters  got  a  small  boat  from  a  barber,*  which  had  been        *" 
overlooked  by  the  French,  worked  himself  across,  and  re- 
turned with  several  barges!  and,  with  this  small  beginning, 
the  Duke,  at  a  lower  part  of  the  river,  got  over  a  sufficient         , 
force  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  city.     On  another  oc- 
casion it  was  reported  at  head-quarters,  that  Waters  was 
captured,  to  which  the  Duke  replied,  "  Waters  will  join  us ;         ' 
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1  know  him  too  well.  Bring  on  his  baggage.'*  The  Duke 
was  right ;  for,  I  believe,  that  same  day  Waters  was  seen 
galloping  into  camp,  bare-headed. 

The  Fibst  of  Mat. — Few  among  the  many  valuable 
and  interesting  works  of  art  which  adorn  the  State  Gralleiy 
at  Windsor  Castle  would  sooner  call  forth  the  admiration  of 
the  beholder  than  "  The  First  of  May,  1851."  This  picture 
was  painted  by  Winterhalter,  at  the  express  command  of 
her  Majesty.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced were  peculiar.  On  the  memorable  1st  of  May,  1851, 
his  eighty-second  birthday,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  repaired 
to  Buckingham  Palace,  after  having  assisted  in  the  opening 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  present  a  jewelled  casket  to  his 
royal  godson.  Prince  Arthur,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  The  infant  prince  was  asleep.  Her  Majesty,  return- 
ing from  Hyde-park  at  the  same  moment,  without  stopping 
to  be  divested  of  the  robes  of  state,  hastened  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  slumbering  child,  and,  flinging  only  a  shawl 
over  him,  brought  him  in  her  arms  to  the  illustrious  visitor, 
a  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley  (the  Grerman  May-flowers)  in 
his  tiny  hand. 

His  Favotibite   Chabgeb  "  CoPEiirHAGEN." — The  fol- 
lowing facts  relative  to  this  remarkable  animal,  whose  career 
in  war  was  matchless,  if  we  §xcept  that   of  Napoleon's 
splendid  white  charger  Marengo,  are  gathered  from  a  recent 
number  of  the   "  Sporting  Magazine."      Copenhagen  de- 
rived his  name  from  the  city  in  which  he  was  foaled,  his 
dam  having  been  taken  out  there  in  the  expedition  of  1807, 
by  the  late  Field-Marshal  Grosvenor.     The  horse,  we  are 
told,  was  not  only  thoroughbred,  but  he  was  also  of  dic- 
tinguished  pedigree,  being  on  his  father's  side  a .  grandson 
of  the  celebrated  Eclipse,  and  on  his  mother's  of  a  weU- 
known  horse  of  his  day,  John  Bull.     Copenhagen  did  not 
remain    long    in  the   hands   of  General    Grosvenor;    he 
sold  him  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  then  adjutant- 
general  to  the  Peninsular  army,  who  sent  him,  with  other 
horses,  to  Lisbon,  in  1813.     While  there  he  was  selected 
and  bought  with  another  horse  by  Colonel  Charles  Wood,  at 
the  price  of  400  guineas,  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, with  whom  he  soon  became,  as  he  continued,  an 
especial  favourite.     The  writer  of  the  article  informs  us  that 
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at  Vimiera  and  Waterloo  the  Duke  used  no  other  horse ; 
"  Vimiera,"  however,  must  be  obviously  a  mistake  for  "  Vitto- 
ria,"  the  fonner  action  having  taken  place  in  1808,  long  before 
the  horse  landed  in  Portugal,  whereas  the  latter,  the  greatest 
battle  fought  between  the  two  armies  throughout  the  war, 
was  fought  in  1813,  the  year  he  came  over  from  England, 
On  the  memorable  day  of  "Waterloo,   though  the    great 
captain  had  been  on  ms  back  for  eighteen  hours,  Copen- 
hagen gave  little   sign  of  being  beat,  for  on  the   Duke 
patting  him  on  the  quarter,  as  he  dismounted  after  the 
battle,  the  game  little  horse  struck  out  as  playfully  as  if  he 
had  only  had  an  hour's  ride  in  the  park.     For  endurance  of 
fatigue,  indeed,  he  was  more  than  usually  remarkable  ;  and 
for  the  duty  he  had  to  fulfil  as  proportionately  valuable. 
However  hard  the  day,  Copenhagen  never  refused  his  com, 
though  he  ate  it,  after  a  very  unusual'  manner  with  horses, 
lying  down.     For  many  years  Copenhagen  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  at  Strathfieldsaye,  on  which  domain 
he  was  pensioned  off,  and  where  he  at  length  died  at  an 
illustrious  old  age.     The  Duke  rarely  omitted  to  visit  him^ 
and  the  ladies  of  the  family  made  him  an  especial  pet.    And 
he  deserved  this,  for  "  old  Copenhagen"  nad  one  of  tho 
surest  and  best  characteristics  oi  true  courage — an  extremely 
good  and  docile  temper.     He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those 
"noble  creatures"  who  liked  being  noticed,  and  who  kissed 
hands  and  ate  his  apples  with  aU  possible  grace.  Copenhagen, 
whose  colour  was  a  full  rich  chestnut,  was  a  small  horse, 
standing  scarcely  more  than  fifteen  hands  high ;  he  possessed, 
however,  great  muscular  power.     His  general  appearance 
denoted  his  Arabian  blood,  which  his  enduring  qualitiea 
served  further  to  identify.     Though  not  much  suited  from 
his  size  for  crossing  the  country,  it  is  stated  that  the  Duke 
occasionally  rode  him  to  the  hounds.    Erom  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  old  horse  derived  his  name  from  his  acci- 
dental birth-place,  rather  than  because  that  name  is  associ-    J 
ated  with  his  great  master's  first  deeds  in  European  warfiire. 
The  paddock  in  which  Copenhagen  was  interred,  contains  a 
noble  cluster  of  elms  in  the  centee,  and  is  sheltered  on  every 
side.    A  small  circular  railing  endoses  the  grave.     Old  age 
prostrated  him  in  1825. 
Miss  Mitford  relates  some  amusing  particulars  of  Copen* 
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hagen.  '^  He  died,"  she  infonns  us,  '^  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven.  He  was  tlierefore  ia  his  prime  on  the  day  of  Woteriooy 
when  the  Duke  rode  him  for  seventeen  hours  and  a  half, 
without  dismounting.  After  his  return,  the  paddock  w» 
assigned  to  him  in  which  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  thd 
most  perfect  comfort  thsAi  can  be  ima^ned ;  fed  twice  a  dsf 
(latterly  upon  oats  broken  for  him),  with  a  comfortaUe  atalm 
to  retire  to,  and  a  rich  pasture  in  which  to  range.  The  kite 
amiable  DUchess  used  regularly  to  feed  him  with  bread,  and 
this  kindness  had  given  him  the  habit  (especially  after  her 
death)  of  approaching  every  lady  with  the  most  confid&Qg 
familiarity.  He  had  been  a  fine  animal;  but  latteify  h& 
exhibited  an  interesting  specimen  of  natural  decay,  in  a  state 
as  nearly  that  of  nature  as  can  well  be  found  in  a  civilised 
country.  He  had  lost  an  eye  from  age,  and  had  becoaM 
lean  and  feeble ;  and  in  the  inanner  in  which  he  aoproadied 
even  a  casual  visitor  there  was  much  of  the  demaml  oT 
sympathy,  the  appeal  to  human  kindness,  which  one  has 
so  often  observed  from  a  very  old  door  towards  his  master^ 
Poor  Copenhagen,  who,  w?eii  alive,  famished  <k>  many 
bequests  from  his  mane  and  tail  to  enthusiastic  younir 
l^es,  who  had  his  hair  Bet  in  brooches  and  rings,  wa^  affal 
being  interred  vdth  military  honours,  dug  up  by  some  mis- 
creant (never,  I  believe,  discovered)  and  one  of  ms  hoofe  «ttt 
off,  it  is  presumed  for  a  memorial,  although  one  that  would 
hardly  go  in  the  compass  of  a  ring." 

The  Duke's  Gsief  eob  Tax  Loss  of  his  OoMBUBrioim 
US  Abus. — One  of  the  three  let^rs  written  by  the  Duke 
from  ike  field  was  a  brief  note,  which,  having  enumerated 
some  who  had  fallen,  ended  thus : — "  Ikaoeesoaped  tmkuft^ 
thefin^  tf  I*ravide$$ce  9vas  on  me^  What  mu^  have  beooi 
the  intensity  of  feeling  which  dicta4ied  these  cmplmtic  woriSy. 

we  leave  the  reader  to  imagine .    Whm 

the  dreadful  fight  was  over,  the  Duke's  feelings,  so  long' 
ke{)t  at  the  highest  tension,  gave  way,  and  as  he  Tode 
amid  the  groans  of  the  wound^,  and  uie  reeking  eanxage, 
and  heard  the  rou;ti  of  the  vanquished  and  tiie  shouts  of  the 
victcHTB,  feinter  and  fainter  tihrough  the  gleom  of  nighty  he 
wepty  and  soon  afber  wrote  the  words  just  qonted  isKsssx  fais 
letter.    Again :  "  My  heait,"  be  feelingly  writes,  '^  ia  brdten 
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by  the  torible  loss  I  lisye  sustained  in  m^  old  Mends  and 
companions,  and  my  poor  soldiers.  Beheve  me,  nothing 
excepting  a  battle  lost,  can  be  half  so  melancholy  as  a  battle 
won ;  the  bravery  of  my  troops  has  hitherto  saved  me  from 
the  greater  evil ;  but  to  win  such  a  battle  as  this  of  Water- 
loo, at  the  expense  of  so  many  gallant  friends,  could  only 
be  termed  a  heavy  misfortune,  but  for  the  result  to  the 
public."  On  the  morning  after  the  fight  of  Waterloo, 
orders  were  transmitted  to  the  proper  authorities  to  make 
the  usual  specific  account  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  forth- 
with to  bnng  it  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Dr.  Hume, 
principal  medical  attendant  on  lus  Grace's  st^^,  on  pre- 
paring the  list,  hastened  to  the  Duke's  tent,  and  giving  the 
pass-word,  was  ushered  in  by  the  sentinel.  His  Grace  was 
asleep.  The  Doctor  was  aware  of  the  fatigue  the  Duke's 
system  had  undergone,  and  hesitated  te  wake  him.  The 
order  of  the  Duke,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  issued  with 
more  than  usual  peremptoriness ;  and  the  Doctor  ventured 
to  give  the  Duke  a  shake.  In  an  instant,  his  Grace,  dressed 
as  he  was  in  full  regimentals,  was  sitting  on  the  bed- 
side. *'£ead,"  was  the  significant  command.  Por  more 
than  an  hour  had  the  Doctor  read  aloud  the  harrowing  list, 
and  then  his  voice  failed,  and  his  throat  choked  with  emo- 
tion. He  tried  to  continue,  but  could  not.  Instinctively 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  Duke.  Wellington  was  still  sitting, 
with  his  hands  raised  and  clasped  convulsively  before  him. 
Big  tears  were  coursing  down  his  cheeks.  Id.  a  moment, 
the  Duke  was  conscious  of  the  Doctor's  silence,  and  reco- 
vering himself,  looked  up  and  caught  his  eye.  "  Eead  on," 
was  the  stem  command,  and  while  his  physician  continued 
for  four  hours,  the  "Iron  Duke"  sat  bytne  bedside,  clasping 
his  hands,  and  rocking  his  body  to  and  fro,  with  emotion. 
Such  was  the  man  his  contemporaries  charged  with  want  of 
feeling. 

Chakcellob  of  Oxfokd. — ^His  great  mental  activity  has 
often  been  a  theme  of  conversation ;  but  there  was  an  lUus^ 
iration  of  it  shortly  before  his  death  which  is  no  less  in- 
t^esting  on  account  of  its  relation  than  astounding  in  itself. 
His  Grace  was  Chancellor  of  the  XJniversiiy  of  Oxford,  and 
in  the  fulfilment  of  that  office  had,  dunng  the  smnmer 
months,  waded  through  aU  but  a  few  pages  of  that  enormous 
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£lue-book  which  embodies,  and  perhaps  entombs,  the  labours 
of  the  recent  commission.  Death  overtook  him  when  near 
the  close  of  this  immense  effort  of  research,  for  he  read 
every  word  conscientiouslj,  and  indeed  it  was  not  his  habit/ 
to  skip  anything. 

His  Litssaby  Exectjtob. — The  late  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's private  papers  are  all  ready,  and  it  is  said,  have  been 
consigned  for  immediate  publication  to  Lord  Mahon,  the 
literary  executor  of  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  The  Duke 
had  none  of  the  squeamishness  of  his  old  Mend  Talleyrand^ 
who  prohibited  the  publication  of  his  memoirs  till  thirty 
years  after  his  death,  viz.,  1868.    . 

.  His  HiLBiTB  OP  Life. — The  Spartan  simplicity  of  his 
habits  was  maintained  to  the  last,  and  the  only  relaxation 
which  he  permitted  himself  was  an  occasional  extra  hour's 
rest  at  Wimer.  In  his  eighty-fourth  year  he  was  still  the 
same  abstemious,  active,  selt-denying  man  he  had  ever  been, 
rising  early,  never  latterly  tastmg  wine  or  spiiits,  taking 
regular  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  sleeping  on  a 
hard  uncurtained  couch,  and  rejecting  even  the  luxmy  of  a 
downy  piUow.  A  story  is  told  of  a  highland  chief  who, 
finding  his  son  recliniag  his  head  on  a  ball  of  snow,  rebuked 
the  effeminate  iudulgence  by  kicking  it  from  under  him. 
The  Duke  used  a  pillow,  but  it  was  an  exceedingly  hard 
one,  stuffed  with  horsehair,  and  lined  with  washleather,  and 
he  carried  it  about  with  him  wherever  he  went.  Up  to  the 
last  his  daily  toilet  was  performed  without  the  slightest 
assistance.  It  took  him  from  half-past  six  to  nine  every" 
morning  to  drees ;  but  even  the  operation  of  shaving  he  did 
all  himself,  and  at  his  age  that  must  have  been  nearly  as 
difficult  a  feat  as  winning  a  battle  in  early  Hfe.  Though  in 
his  eighty-fourth  year,  he  stiU  wrote  a  firm  hand,  and  car- 
ried on  a  large  correspondence — curious  confirmations  of  the 
strength  of  nerve  required  to  form  a  great  commander. 

Benevolence. — The  following  act  speaks  at  once  as  to 
the  benevolence  of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington's  heart.  The 
son  of  one  of  his  oldest  and  best  officers  in  India  held  a 
commission  in  one  of  the  cavalry  regiments ;  he  was  quar- 
tered in  the  west  of  Ireland,  became  a  captive  to  a  young 
and  beautiful  daughter  of  Erin,  and  a,  marriage  was  the 
result.    A  few  years  obliged  him  to  seU  his  commission  for 
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the  paTn>ent  of  debts  and  the  support  of  an  increasing 
family.  He  tried  his  hand  at  teaching  fencing,  horseman- 
ship, Ac.,  but  was  not  successful.  The  lady  and  her  children 
letored  to  some  relatives  in  Ireland,  while  the  husband 
sought  an  interview  with  the  Duke,  who,  in  respect  to  the 
Biemory  of  the  father,  procured  the  son  a  barrack-master's 
place  in  Canada.  Arrangements  were  made  for  joining  a 
ahip  going  out  ^ith  troops,  and  the  Duke  also  procuied  a 
paSMge  therein  for  the  wife  and  children.  But  the  question 
of  outfit  and  support  was  a  difficult  one.  His  friends  ad- 
yi«ed  application  to  the  Duke,  and,  after  a  short  interview 
on  the  subject,  the  latter  stated  he  would  consider  what  was 
beat  to  be  done,  and  in  two  days  wrote  a  letter  to  the  gen- 
tkmaii  in  these  words :— **  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington win  be  happy  to  arrange  for  Mr. proceeding  to 

his  appointment,  and  requests  his  being  at  the  Horse 
Guaras  at  three  to  morrow.'*  Upon  this  interview  the 
Duke  handed  him  the  form  of  a  note  of  hand  for  200^.  to 
sign,  to  be  payable  out  of  his  pay,  and  his  (the  Duke's) 
solicitor  at  once  effected  a  life  assurance  in  the  Duke's 
fawmr,  a  cheque  was  handed  for  the  money,  and  the  gentle- 
umn,  with  his  wife  and  children,  proceeded  on  their  voyage. 
Happiness  and  hope  appeared  now  in  the  prospective*  but 
the-  father  was  never  to  reach  Canada.  On  the  voyage 
thitiiier  h©  ruptured  a  blood-vessel  and  died,  leaving  his  wne 
a  widow,  and  his  little  ones  orphans.  Poverty  was  before 
tkem  in  a  foreign  land,  and  they  struggled  on  for  a  time. 
The  lady  had  very  properly  apprised  the  Duke  of  her  be- 
reaArement,  and  by  the  return  of  post  she  received  a  letter 
of  condolence,  and  also  the  enclosure  of  her  deceased 
husband's  note  of  hand,  advising  her  to  return.  On  her 
arrival  in  England,  his  G-race  advised  her  to  employ  her 
talents  in  teaching,  and  gave  her  a  letter  to  his  solicitor  to 
procure  her  a  house  for  such  purpose.  He  obtained  for  her 
only  boy  (her  other  children  being  girls)  an  entrance  into  the 
Military  School,  and  placed  in  her  hands  a  cheque  of  the 
-« — —  Assurance  Office,  which  he  stated  he  had  received  on 
her  husband's  life.  The  widow  and  her  children  now  live  in 
ccHofort  and  ease  at  a  fashionable  watering-place,  selected  by 
the  Duke  himself,  and  she  is  patronised  by  many  ladies  to 
whom  he  recommended  the  establishment. 
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The  Dukb's  Visits  to  the  Geeat  Exhibitiok  op  1851. 
— ^His  Grace  paid  several  visits  to  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
Hyde  Park,  during  its  construction ;  one  of  which,  on  the 
morning  of  April  16,  was  attended  with  this  interestiag 
incident :  the  Duke  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter-in-law, 
i;he  Marchioness  of  Douro,  and  after  walking  through  the 
transept,  proceeded  eastward  to  the  Foreign  Departnient, 
where  he  paused  to  observe  one  of  the  exhibitors  unpacking 
T-arious  costly  articles  of  gold  and  silver  plate.  At  the 
moment  of  the  Duke's  approach,  was  uncovered  a  pair  of 
silver  equestrian  statuettes  of  the  Duke  himself,  and  his 
once  formidable  rival  Napoleon.  The  great  Captain  smiled 
at  the  association ;  and  to  an  inquiring  look  of  tne  exhibitor, 
qnietly  nodded  assent.  The  news  instantly  spread  that  the 
iDuke  of  Wellington  was  within  "the  Prench  territoiy,'* 
and  in  a  few  moments,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
the  noble  and  gaUant  Duke  was  sv/rprUed  and  surrounded 
by  a  body  of  Erenchmen  *,  hats  were  at  once  raised  to  the 
British  hero,  who,  having  returned  a  military  salute,  passed 
on  to  the  next  department.  We  question  if  there  occurred 
a  more  suggestive  incident  within  the  cosmopolitan  Palace 
of  Peace. 

The  Duke  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition 
on  May  1.  His  Grace  arrived,  with  the  Marchioness  of 
Douro,  at  ten  o'clock ;  and  the  knowledge  that  it  was  his 
birthday  perhaps  contributed  to  increase  in  volume  and  in 
warmth  the  hearty  cheering  with  which  he  was  greeted  as 
be  passed  to  his  place  near  the  central  area.  In  the  royal 
procession  which  formed  part  of  the  opening  ceremony,  tho 
Duke  walked  \^dth  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  immediately 
preceding  her  Majesty's  ministers.  His  Grace  and  the 
Marquis  attracted  much  attention,  the  Duke  supporting 
himself  upon  his  more  aged  companion,  while  both  seemed 
highly  gratified  in  their  tour  of  inspection.  At  the  close  ot 
the  ceremony,  the  Duke  repaired  to  Buckingham  Palace,  to 
present  to  his  royal  godson.  Prince  Arthur,  a  jewelled 
oasket,  this  being  the  infant's  birthday. 

The  Dttke  as  a  Landlobd. — A  pleasing  trait  in  the 
Duke's  character  is  the  long  period  during  which  a  large 
proportion  of  his  dependents  have  been  connected  with  or 
served  him,  and  the  unvarying  testimony  which  they  bear  to 
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his  good  and  kind  qualities  as  an  employer,  a  landlord,  and 
a  master.  Exact  and  punctual  in  the  management  of  his 
private  affairs,  up  to  the  last  moment  his  weekly  bills  were 
discharged  by  him  as  usual ;  and  this  precision,  which  he 
carried  into  everything,  made  him  easily  dealt  with.  Amid 
the  splendour  of  his  public  achievements,  his  conduct  as  a 
landed  proprietor  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  Yet  was  he  one 
of  the  most  liberal  and  improving  landlords  in  the  country. 
The  estate  of  Strathfieldsaye,  which  he  used  to  say  would 
have  ruined  any  man  but  himself,  has  had  more  done  for  it 
in  the  shape  of  permanent  improvements — of  draining,  of 
chalking,  of  substantial  farm  premises,  and  such  like — than 
perhaps  any  other  single  property  in  the  south  of  England. 
It  was  a  wretched  investment  of  the  public  money;  but  the 
Duke,  true  to  his  usual  maxim,  did  the  best  he  could  with 
it,  and  the  annual  income  for  a  long  series  of  years  has  been 
regularly  laid  out  upon  it.  The  vast  sums  he  expended  in 
building  labourers'  cottages  show  the  attention  he  bestowed 
on  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  working  classes  under  his 
control.  In  fact,  his  whole  property  presented  the  aspect 
of  a  kind  of  model  farm,  and  no  defect  escaped  his  vigilant 
eye.  Nearly  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  rental  were  appro- 
priated in  improved  cultivation,  and  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  tenantry.  His  G-race's  portion  of  the  Union, 
did  not  supply  a  pauper  to  the  district  workhouse.  A  single 
instance  will  suffice  to  prove  his  humanity.  One  of  his 
keepers  was  killed  in  an  affray  with  poachers,  who  were 
arrested  and  convicted;  he  immediately  ordered  his  well- 
stocked  preserves  to  be  thrown  open,  saying  that  he  would 
not  allow  his  men  to  be  murdered,  and  other  people  trans- 
ported, for  the  sake  of  a  parcel  of  birds  and  some  paltry 
game.  The  sufferings  of  the  Irish  poor  during  the  ramine 
period  engaged  his  deepest  sympathies;  and  he  expressed 
himself  with  the  utmost  warmth  and  feeling  on  the  subject 
of  the  savings-bank  failures,  considering  these  deposits  of 
hardly-acquired  earnings  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  repaid, 
without  reference  to  legal  technicalities,  on  the  implied  faith 
of  an  imperial  obligation. 

The  Duke  as  a  Musical  Amateue. — ^As  a  director  or 
patron  of  the  ancient  concerts.  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  the  con- 
ductor, states  that  he  never  knew  any  director  of  that  insti- 
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tutiou  (which,  unfortunatelj,  no  longer  exists),  or  of  any 
other  musical  societies  with  which  Sir  Henry  has  been  con- 
nected, who  gave  more  thorough  business-like  attention  to 
the  whole  matter  than  did  the  Duke.  Whatever  he  undertook^ 
having  undertaken  'it,  he  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  hi» 
"  duty"  (and  that  was  the  great  idea  always  before  him)  to 
carry  it  out  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  abilities.  His  cor- 
respondence and  "programmes,'*  which  he  corrected  and 
altered  with  his  own  hand,  are  singularly  clear  and  specific 
in  the  directions  for  his  night,  each  of  the  directors  having, 
in  turn,  the  selection  of  the  music  and  of  the  chief  singers  for 
the  eight  concerts.  The  Duke's  night  was  generally  one  of 
the  most  expensive  of  the  series.  The  directors  laid  down 
rules  for  their  guidance  as  to  the  outlay;  but  the  Duke's  first 
remark  to  Sir  Henry  Bishop  used  to  be,  "I  must  have  a 
good  concert."  When  Sir  Henry  gently  hinted  at  times 
that  his  Grace  was  exceeding  the  prescribed  limits,  the 
Duke  would  reply,  "  Never  mind  the  expense ;  I  will  pay 
the  difierence."  It  is  stated  that  if  the  amount  of  excess 
thus  incurred  by  the  Duke  had  been  charged,  it  would  be 
no  inconsiderable  sum.  The  punctuality  of  his  Grace  in 
his  attendance  was  very  remarkable.  It  was  customary  for 
each  director  to  give  a  dinner  to  his  brother  directors  prior 
to  the  concert ;  at  these  dinners  the  conductor  was  invited. 
The  first  time  Sir  Henry  (then  Mr.  Bishop)  dined  at  Apsley 
House,  on  the  evening  of  the  concert,  he  kept  looking  at  his 
watch  after  the  dinner,  anxious  not  to  be  over  time  for  the 
departure  to  the  Hanover-square  Eooms.  The  Duke  looked 
at  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  and  asked  if  it  were  time  to  go.  Sir 
Henry  replied,  "  There  is  yet  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  spare." 
"Very  well,'*  rejoined  his  Grace;  "remember,  Mr.  Bishop, 
we  are  under  your  orders.**  Sir  Henry  was  conversing  with 
Lord  EUenborough,  and  the  Duke  got  into  earnest  conver- 
sation with  a  noble  director,  when  suddenly  his  Grace  broke 
off,  and  turned  round  to  the  conductor,  and  said,  "It  is 
time."  Sir  Henry  looked  at  his  watch,  and  found  the  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  had  elapsed  to  a  second, — a  fact  which  the 
Duke  was  conscious  ot  without  reference  to  a  time-piece, 
and  in  the  midst  of  talking.  In  the  programme  of  one  of 
the  concerts  of  1847,  of  which  the  Duke  was  director,  the 
Earl  of  Momington's  name  appears  to  the  glee,  "  Here  in 
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cool  Grot."  The  Duke,  on  seeing  the  name,  said  to  Sir 
Henry,  "Ah,  my  worthy  father!  Could  he  compose?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  conductor;  "he  has  composed  music 
which  any  professor  would  be  proud  to  claim."  "Ah, 
indeed !"  rejoined  the  Duke ;  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  it !" 

Thb  boom  in  which  the  Dfke  expibed  is  of  moderate 
siae  and  plainly  furnished,  but  everything  neatly  and  me- 
(^hodicaUy  arranged,  something  like  an  officer's  room  in  a 
garrison.  On  the  right-hand  side  stands  an  ordinajy  iron 
bedstead,  with  a  single  horse-hair  mattress  and  a  horse-hair 
pillow  covered  with  leather,  which  the  Duke  usually  carried 
with  him  and  used  in  town.  Summer  or  winter  the  little 
camp  bedstead  was  without  bed  curtains  or  any  parapher- 
nalia. Here  the  Duke  always  slept  and  wrote  when  at^ 
Walmer.  Over  the  bedstead  is  a  small  collection  of  books 
evidently  selected  for  use.  Among  them  are  some  of  the 
best  English  writers  of  Anne's  Augustan  age  in  poetry  and 
prose,  recent  histories  and  biographies,  some  French  me- 
moii*s,  military  reports,  official  publications,  and  Parliamen- 
tary papers.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  mahogany  table, 
well  stained  with  ink,  and  covered  with  papers ;  and  here 
for  some  hours  every  day  the  Duke  sat  and  wrote.  Near 
this  is  a  more  portable  one,  and  contrived  so  as  to  be  used 
for  writing  while  in  bed.  This,  with  two  or  three  chairs^ 
comprises  the  whole ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  characteristic  of 
the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  illustrious  deceased.  The  win- 
dows look  out  upon  the  sea,  and  the  view  from  the  ramparts 
is  very  extensive  and,  it  may  also  be  added,  magnificent. 
The  prospect  is  unbroken,  north  and  south,  tiQ  it  touches 
upon  the  massive  and  frowning  battlements  of  Deal  and 
Sandown  Castles ;  directly  in  fiont  it  is  only  bounded  by 
the  French  coast ;  while  below  stretch  the  Downs  for  some 
miles  on  either  side,  and  its  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  bound 
on  their  peaceful  errands  of  commerce  and  enterprise.  The 
unmistakable  military  character  of  the  Duke  is  evident  in 
the  notices  placed  by  his  orders  on  many  of  the  doors  of  the 
castle,  "  Shut  the  door ;"  although  it  may  be  added  that  be 
never  addressed  a  request  to  any  of  his  personal  attendants 
without  saying,  "  If  you  please,"  do  this  or  that.  A  stiU 
more  kindly  and  considerate  memorial  of  his  Grace  might  be 
seen  upon  his  table  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  small  slips 
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of  paper  on  which  were  printed,  "  Avoid,  to  impose  upon 
others  the  care  of  original  papers  which  you  wish  to  pre- 
serve.*' It  is  well  known  that  the  applications  to  the  late 
Duke  for  advice  and  assistance  were  extremely  numerous, 
and  in  many  cases  testimonials  and  original  documents  were 
enclosed  by  the  applicants,  which  the  Duke,  after  making  a 
memorandum  of,  invariably  returned,  accompanied  by  one  of 
those  significant  cautionary  notices. 


The  following  aphorisms  and  opinions  have  been  selected 
firom  the  despatches,  speeches,  and  correspondence  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington : — 

A  great  country  can  never  wage  a  little  war. 

In  military  operations,  time  is  everything. 

The  only  mode  of  avoiding  party  spirit  in  the  army  is  for 
the  commanding  officer  to  be  of  no  side  excepting  that  of 
the  public ;  to  employ  indiscriminately  those  who  best  serve 
the  public,  be  they  what  they  may,  or  in  whatever  service ; 
the  consequence  will  be  that  the  service  will  go  on,  all  par 
ties  will  join  in  forwarding  it,  and  in  respecting  him ;  there 
wiU  be  an  end  to  their  petty  disputes  about  trifles ;  and  the 
commanding  officer  will  be  at  the  head  of  an  army  instead 
of  a  party. 

The  Duke  had  many  aphoristic  rules  for  his  guidance 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  One  of  his  maxims  was,  that 
"  He  who  wishes  to  have  any  thing  done  well,  must  do  it 
himself." 

There  is  an  awkwardness  in  a  secret  which  enables  dis- 
cerning men  invariably  to  find  it  out;  and  it  may  be 
dej^emded  upon  that,  whenever  the  public  business  ougnt  to 
be  kept  secret,  it  always  suffers  when  it  is  exposed  to  public- 
view.  For  this  reason,  secrecy  is  always  best ;  and  those 
who  have  been  long  trusted  with  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  are  in  the  habit  of  never  making  known  public  busi- 
ness of  any  description,  that  it  is  necessary  the  public 
should  know.     The  consequence  is,  that  secrecy  becomes 
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natural  to  them,  and  as  much  a  Habit  as  it  is  to  others  ta 
talk  of  public  matters ;  and  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
keep  things  secret  or  not,  as  they  think  proper.  Bemember 
that  what  I  recommend  is  far  removed  from  mystery ;  in 
fact,  I  recommend  silence  upon  the  public  business,  upon 
all  occasions,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  mystery 
upon  any. 

Without  distinction  of  religion,  every  man  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  do  service  to  the  State,  wherever  he  is  parti- 
cularly qualified  to  do  that  service* 

Having  known  Malta  for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years 
(1839),  I  really  believe  that,  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  there         ^ 
is  not  a  place  of  the  same  extent  and  population,  that  pos-^ 
sesses  one-thousandth  part  of  its  riches  and  resources  of  all 
descriptions. 

A  war  carried  on  by  militia,  volunteers,  and  troops  of  that        *- 
description,  will  infijlibly  be  carried  on  after  the  manner  of 
Civil  wars. 

LoBD  Melboubite. — I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  noble         J 
Viscount  has  rendered  the  greatest  possible  service  to  her         ' 
Majesty.    I  happen  to  know  that  it  is  her  Majesty's  opinion 
that  the  noble  Viscount  has   rendered  her  Mswesty  the 
greatest  possible  service,  in  making  her  acquainted  with  the 
mode  and  policy  of  the  government  of  tMs  country,  initi- 
ating her  into  the  laws  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  inde- 
pendently of  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  the  servant  of        j 
her  Majesty's  crown ;  teaching  her,  in  short,  to  preside  over         i 
the  destinies  of  this  great  country. — August  24, 1841. 

I  have  passed  part  of  my  life  in  the  foreign  service  of  my 
country ;  but  I  most  sincerely  protest  that  I  never  did  join         I 
with  any  holy  alliance  against  the  liberties  of  Europe. —    ' 
July  19,  1833.  I 

If  the  world  were  governed  by  principles,  nothing  would 
be  more  easy  than  to  conduct  even  the  greatest  affairs ;  but, 
in  all  circumstances,  the  duty  of  a  wise  man  is  to  choose 
the  lesser  of  any  two  difficulties  which  beset  him.— Jidv  18, 
1833. 

It  is  our  duty  in  every  case  to  do  all  that  we  can  to 
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promote  tbe  Protestant  religion.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  so, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  political  relations  between  the 
religion  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Government,  but 
because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  purest  doctrine  and  the  best 
system  of  religion  that  can  be  offered  to  a  people. — Jidv 
19,  1838. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  live  among  idolaters — among 
persons  of  all  creeds  and  of  all  religions ;  but  I  never  knew 
yet  of  a  single  instance  in  which  public  means  were  not  pro- 
vided, sufScient  to  teach  the  people  the  religion  of  their 
country.  They  might  be  false  religions ;  I  know  but  of  one 
true  one ;  but  yet  means  were  never  wanting  to  teach  those 
false  religions ;  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  have  done  with 
this  subject,  until  we  have  found  sufficient  means  for  teach- 
ing the  people  of  England  their  duty  to  their  Maker,  and 
their  duty  to  one  another,  founded  on  their  duty  to  that 
Maker. 

.  The  foundation  of  all  justice  is  truth ;  and  the  mode  of 
discovering  truth  has  always  been  to  administer  an  oath,  in 
order  that  the  witness  may  give  his  depositions  under  a  high 
sanction. 

County  meetings,  if  properly  regulated,  are  a  fair  consti- 
tutional way  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  county ;  but  this 
cannot  be  the  case  if  they  are  attended  by  a  mob,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  one  side. 

I  do  not  admit  the  right  of  one  country  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  country,  except  where  the 
law  of  necessity  or  great  political  interests  mav  render 
interference  absolutely  necessary.  But  I  say  that  non- 
interference is  the  rule,  and  interference  the  exception. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  have,  probably,  passed  a  longer 
period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war  than  most  men,  and  prin- 
cipally in  civil  war ;  and  I  must  say  this,  that  if  I  could 
avoid,  by  any  sacrifice  whatever,  even  one  month  of  civil 
war  in  the  country  to  which  I  was  attached,  I  would  sacri- 
fice my  life  in  order  to  do  it.  I  say,  there  is  nothing  which 
destroys  property,  eats  up  prosperity  by  the  roots,  and 
demoralizes  the  character,  to  the  degree  that  civil  war  does ; 
in  such  a  crisis  the  hand  of  man  is  raised  against  his  neigh- 
bour, against  his  brother,  and  against  his  father;  servant 
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betrays  master,  and  the  wbole  scene  ends  in  confusion  and 
devastation. 

I  am  resolved  to  tell  plainly  and  honestly  what  I  think, 
quite  regardless  of  the  odium  I  may  incur  from  those  whose 
prejudices  my  candour  and  sincerity  may  offend.  I  am  hesre 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  not  to  flatter  the  prejudices  and 
prepossessions  of  any  man.  In  speaking  the  truth,  I  shall 
utter  it  in  the  language  that  truth  itself  most  naturally 
suggests.  It  is  upon  her  native  strength — upon  her  own  j 
truth — it  is  upon  her  spiritual  character,  and  upon  the         j 

Jurity  of  her  doctrines,  that  the  Chiurch  of  England  rests, 
t  is  by  these  means,  and  not  by  tests  and  proscriptions,         i 
that  Protestantism  has  been  maintained :  let  her  be  assured         i 
of  this.  ' 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Boman  Catholics  are  as  mnch  in- 
terested as  the  Protestants  of  the  established  Chnrch  in         ^ 
maintaining  the  safety  of  the  established  Church. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  casually  ad- 
mitting Dissenters,  and  permitting  them  to  enter  into  the        ^ 
Universities  as  a  matter  of  right.     I  see  no  objection  to  the         j 
admission  of  the  few  now  admitted,  who  must  submit  to  the 
regulations  and  discipline  of  the  University,  and  of  its 
several  colleges ;  but  I  do  object  to  the  admission  of  Dis-         I 
senters  into  the  Universities  by  right ;  and  my  reason  for 
making  this  exception  is,  that  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  that 
the  religion  taught  there   should  be  the  religion  of   the  i 

Church  of  England:  and  I  confess  I  should  be  very  appre-         ] 
hensive  that,  if  Dissenters  of  all  denominations  were  admitted 
by  right,  and  they  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  several  colleges,, 
not  only  would  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  not  be  ] 

taught,  but  no  kind  of  religion  whatever.  I  state  this  on 
the  authority  of  a  report  which  I  have  recently  received  of  J 
the  proceedings  of  an  institution  in  this  country  for  the 
instruction  of  children  of  Dissenting  clergymen ;  from  which 
it  appears  absolutely  impossible,  for  any  length  of  time,  to 
adhere  to  any  creed,  or  any  tenet  or  doctrine  in  these  semi- 
naries, in  which  every  kind  of  doctrine  is  matter  of  dispute 
and  controversy. 

I  know  nothing  about  landlords,  farmers,  or  labourers, 
when  I  am  advocating  a  legislative  question  of  a  public 
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nature  in  Parliament.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  eaM^ 
further  than  as  their  interests  are  identified  with  thos^  o^ 
the  community  at  large. 

In  aU  retreats,  it  must  be  recollected  that  they  are  safe 
and  easy  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  attacks  made  by 
the  retreating  corps. 

I  mistrust  the  judgment  of  every  man  in  a  case  in  which 
his  own  wishes  are  concerned.  Half  the  business  of  the 
world,  particularly  that  of  our  country,  is  done  by  accommo- 
dation, and  by  the  parties  understanding  each  other ;  but 
when  rights  are  claimed,  they  must  be  resisted,  if  there  are 
no  grounds  for  them ;  when  appeal  must  be  made  to  higher 
powers,  there  can  be  no  accommodation,  and  much  valuable 
time  is  lost  in  reference  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  action. 

To  write  an  anonymous  letter  is  the  meanest  action  of 
which  any  man  can  be  guilty. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  is  very  fine,  and  looks  well 
in  print,  but  I  have  never  known  it  to  produce  anything  but 
confusion.  In  France,  what  was  called  enthusiasm,  was 
power  and  tyranny  acting  through  the  medium  of  popular 
societies,  which  have  ended  by  overturning  Europe,  and  in 
establishing  the  most  powerful  and  dreadful  tyranny  that 
ever  existed.  In  Spain  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  spent 
itself  in  vivas  and  vain  boasting.  The  notion  of  its  exist- 
ence prevented  even  the  attempt  to  discipline  the  armies ; 
and  its  existence  has  been  alleged,  ever  since,  as  the  excuse 
for  the  rank  ignorance  of  the  officers,  and  the  indiscipline 
and  constant  misbehaviour  of  the  troops. — Dispatch^  Dec. 
10, 1811. 

The  numbers  of  a  meeting,  that  is  to  say,  such  an  assembly 
of  persons  as  would  create  terror  in  the  minds  of  people 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  justify  the  magistrate  in 
taking  measures  to  disperse  it. 

I  hope  that  it  may  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  country, 
that  the  original  foundation  of  the  independence  of  Belgium, 
as  a  separate  kingdom,  was  this  condition,  namely,  its  per- 
petual neutrality.  That  condition  I  consider  to  have  been 
the  foundation  of  that  transaction,  and  I  hope  this  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  this  country  or  by  Europe. 
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When  a  nation  is  desirous  of  re-establishing  public  credit, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  inducing  individuals  to  confide  their 
property  to  its  Government,  they  must  begin  by  acquiring  a 
revenue  equal  to  their  fixed  expenditure  ;  they  must  mani- 
fest an  inclination  to  be  honest,  by  performing  their  engage- 
ments in  respect  to  their  debts. 

The  theory  of  all  legislation  is  founded  in  justice  ;  and  if 
we  could  be  certain  that  legislative  assemblies  could  on  all 
occasions  act  according  to  the  princfples  of  justice,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  those  checks  and  guards  which  we 
have  seen  established  under  the  best  systems.  "Unfortu- 
nately, however,  we  have  seen  that  legislative  assemblies  are 
swayed  by  the  fears  and  passions  of  individuals ;  when  un- 
checked, they  are  tjTannical  and  unjust ;  nay,  more,  it  un- 
fortunately happens  too  frequently  that  the  most  tyrannical 
and  unjust  measures  are  the  most  popular.  Those  measures 
are  particularly  popular  which  deprive  rich  and  powerful 
individuals  of  their  properties,  under  the  pretence  of  public 
advantage ;  and  I  tremble  for  a  country  in  which  there  is 
no  barrier  for  the  preservation  of  private  property,  except- 
ing the  justice  of  a  legislative  assembly  possessing  supreme 
power. 

I  have  passed  my  life  in  foreign  countries,  in  different 
regions  of  the  earth,  and  I  have  been  only  in  one  country'- 
in  which  the  poor  man,  if  sober,  prudent,  and  industrious, 
is  quite  certain  of  acquiring  a  competence.  That  country  is 
England.  We  have  proofs  that  persons  in  the  lowest  ranks 
can  acquire,  not  only  a  competence,  but  immense  riches.  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  any  other  country. 

I  have  served  the  sovereigns  and  the  public  of  this  countrj^ 
for  fifty  years,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that  period  I 
have  been  exposed  to  evil  repori;  and  to  good  report,  and  I 
have  still  continued  to  serve  on  through  all  report,  both 
good  and  eril,  and  thus  I  confess  myself  to  be  completely 
indifferent  to  the  nature  of  all  reports.  (1839.^ 

I  have  passed  a  long  life,  I  trust  with  honour,  in  the  service 
of  her  Majesty's  predecessors.  I  served  her  Majesty's  pre- 
decessors in  diplomatic  situations  and  in  councils,  as  weU  as 
in  the  army,  and  I  believe  people  cannot  accuse  me  of  say- 
ing one  thing  and  meaning  anotlu  r. 
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Pbom  the  first  announcement  of  tbe  Duke's  deatb,  a 
universal  belief  prevailed  tbrougbout  the  country  that  a 
public  funeral  would  afford  the  only  fitting  mode  of  express- 
ing the  national  respect  for  his  memory.  In  this  belief  her 
Majes^  and  her  Government  instantly  and  earnestly  parti- 
cipated. As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  no  obstacle  of 
a  personal  nature  existed  to  thwart  the  general  wish  of  the 
nation,  orders  were  given  to  prepare  for  its  accomplishment. 
The  funeral  itself,  however,  was  postponed,  with  the  view  of 
affording  ample  time  to  prepare  for  its  becoming  celebration, 
and  of  enabhng  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  take  part 
in  the  ceremonial.  The  time  which  thus  elapsed  seemed 
only  to  deepen  the  public  admiration  of  the  great  Duke's 
career,  and  to  impart  a  new  intensity  to  the  national  resolve 
to  bestow  every  possible  mark  of  reverence  on  his  memory. 

In  introducing  to  Parliament  a  resolution  conveying  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
directions  she  had  given  for  the  public  interment  of  the 
remains  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  DisraeH,  gave  the  following  able  resume  of 
his  character  and  services : 

"  The  House  of  Commons  is  called  upon  to-night  to  fulfil 
a  sorrowful  but  a  noble  duty.  It  has  to  recognise,  in.  the 
face  of  the  country  and  the  civilized  world,  the  loss  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  our  citizens,  and  to  offer  to  the  ashes  of 
the  great  d^arted  the  solemn  anguish  of  a  bereaved  nation. 
The  princely  personage  who  has  left  us,  was  bom  in  an  age. 
more  fertile  of  great  events  than  any  period  of  recorded 
time.  Of  those  vast  incidents  the  most  conspicuous  were 
his  own  deeds,  and  these  were  performed  with  the  smallest 
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means,  and  in  defiance  of  the  greatest  obstacles.  He  was 
therefore  not  only  a  great  man,  but  the  greatest  man  of  a 
great  age.  (Cheers.)  Amid  the  chaos  and '  conflagration 
which  attended  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  rose  one  of 
those  beings  who  g^en>  bom  to  master  mankind.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Napoleon  combined  the  imperial  ardour 
of  Alexander  with  the  strategy  of  Hannibal.  The  kings  of 
the  earth  fell  before  his  fiery  and  subtile  genius,  and  at  the 
head  of  all  the  power  of  Europe  he  denounced  destruction  to 
the  only  land  which  dared  to  be  free.     (Hear,  hear.) 

"  The  providential  superintendence  of  this  world  seems 
^seldom  more  manifest  than  in  the  dispensation  which  or- 
^ined  that  the  French  Emperor  and  Wellesley  shooid  be 
bom  in  the  isatne  year ;  that  in  the  same  year  they  sboold 
hare  embraeed  the  same  profession;  and  that,  luitrres  of 
distant  islands,  they  should  both  hare  sought  their  militafy 
education  in  that  illustrious  land  which  each  in  his  tun  wm 
destined  to  subjugate*  (Cheers.)  Duiiag  the  long  strug^e 
for  our  freedom,  out  glory,  I  may  say  our  existence,  WeBes- 
ley  fought  and  woa  fifteen  pitched  battles,  all  of  the  highest 
class,  concluding  with  one  of  those  crowning  victories  which 
give  a  colour  and  aspect  to  history.  (Cheers.)  During  this 
period  that  ctm.  be  said  of  him  which  can  be  said  of  no  other 
captain — ^that  he  captured  3,000  cannon  &om  the  enemy, 
Mnd  never  lost  a  sin^e  gun.     (Continued  cheering.) 

''  The  greatness  of  his  exploits  was  only  equalled  by  the 
•difficulties  he  overcame.  He  had  to  eneoimtar  at  the  same 
time  a  feeble  Government,  a  factious  opposition,  and  a  dis- 
trustful people,  scandalous  allies,  and  the  most  poweifbl 
enemy  in  the  worid.  He  gained  victories  with  starving 
troops,  and  carried  on  sieges  without  tools  (cheers)  ;  ftnd,  as 
if  to  complete  the  fatality  which  in  this  sense  always  awaited 
him,  when  he  had  succeedsd  in  creating  an  army  worthy  of 
Soman  leg^ns  and  of  himself,  this  invincible  host  was  broken 
up  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  conjuncture  of  his  life,  and  he 
entered  the  field  of  Waterloo  with  raw  levies  and  discomfited 
allies.  (Cheers.)  But  the  star  of  Wellesley  never  paled. 
He  has  been  called  fortunate,  for  Fortune  is  a  divinity  that 
ever  favours  those  who  are  alike  sagacious  and  intrepid,  in* 
ventive  and  patient.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  his  charaeier 
that  created  his  career.     (Cheers.)    This  alike  achieved  hia 
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exploits  and  guarded  him  from  vicissitudes.    It  was  his  sub-- 
lime  self-control  that  regulated  his  lofty  fate.  (Loud  cheers.) 

"  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  disparage  the 
military  character.  Forty  years  of  peace  have  hardly  quali- 
fied us  to  be  aware  how  considerable  and  how  complex  are 
the  qualities  which  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  great 
general.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  must  be  an  engi- 
neer, a  geographer,  learned  in  human  nature,  adroit  in 
managing  mankind ;  that  he  must  be  able  to  perform  the 
highest  duties  of  a  Minister  of  State,  and  sink  to  the  hum- 
blest oflBces  of  a  commissary  and  a  clerk ;  but  he  has  to  dis- 
play all  this  knowledge,  and  he  must  do  all  these  things  at 
the  same  time,  and  tinder  extraordinary  circumstances. 
{Hear,  hear.)  At  the  same  moment  he  must  think  of  the 
eve  and  the  morrow, — of  his  flanks  and  of  his  reserve  ;  he 
must  carry  with  him  ammunition,  provisions,  hospitals  ;  he 
must  calculate  at  the  same  time  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
the  moral  qualities  of  man ;  and  all  these  elements,  which 
are  perpetually  changing,  he  must  combine  amid  overwhelm- 
ing cold  or  overpowering  heat ;  sometimes  amid  famine, 
often  amid  the  thunder  of  artillery.  (Hear,  hear.)  Behind 
all  this,  too,  is  the  ever-present  image  of  his  country,  and  the 
dreadful  alternative  whether  that  country  is  to  receive  him 
with  cypress  or  with  laurel.     (Hear,  hear.) 

"  But  all  these  conflicting  ideas  must  be  driven  from  the 
mind  of  the  military  leader;  for  he  must  think — and  not  only 
think — ^he  must  think  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  for  on 
a  moment' more  or  less  depends  the  fate  of  the  finest  combi- 
nation, and  on  a  moment  more  or  less  depends  glory  or 
shame.  (Cheers.)  Doubtless  all  this  may  be  done  in  an 
ordinary  manner  by  an  ordinary  man ;  as  we  see  every  day 
of  our  lives  ordinary  men  making  successful  Ministers  of 
State,  successful  speakers,  successful  authors.  But  to  do  aU 
this  with  genius  is  sublime.  Doubtless,  to  think  deeply  and 
clearly  in  t^e  recess  of  a  cabin  is  a  fine  intellectual  demon- 
stration, but  to  think  with  equal  depth  and  equal  clear- 
ness amid  bullets  is  the  most  complete  exercise  of  the  human 
faculties. 

"  Although  the  military  career  of  the  Duke  of  WeHingtoa 
fills  so  large  a  space  in  history,  it  was  only  a  comparatively 
small  section  of  his  prolonged  and  iUustrious  liie.     Only 
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eight  years  elapsed  from  Vimiera  to  Waterloo,  and  from  the 
date  of  his  first  commission  to  the  last  cannon  shot  on  the 
field  of  battle  scarcely  twenty  years  can  be  counted.  (Hear.) 
After  all  his  triumphs,  he  was  destined  for  another  career, 
and,  if  not  in  the  prime,  certainly  in  the  perfection  of  man- 
hood, he  commenced  a  civil  career  scarcely  less  eminent  than 
those  military  achievements  which  will  live  for  ever  in  history. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Thrice  was  he  the  ambassador  of  his  Sovereign 
to  those  great  historic  Congresses  that  settled  the  affairs  of 
Europe;  twice  was  he  Secretary  of  State;  twice  was  he 
Commander-in-Chief;  and  once  he  was  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  His  labours  for  his  country  lasted  to  the  end. 
(Hear,  hear.)  A  few  months  ago  he  favoured  the  present 
advisers  of  the  Crown  with  his  thoughts  on  the  Burmese 
war,  expressed  in  a  State  paper  characterized  by  all  his 
sagacity  and  experience ;  and  he  died  the  active  chieftain  of 
that  famous  armv  to  which  he  has  left  the  tradition  of  his 
glory.     (Cheers.) 

"  There  was  one  passage  in  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington w  hich  should  hardly  be  passed  unnoticed  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  in  such  a  scene,  as  this.  It  is  our  pride  that 
he  was  one  of  ourselves ;  it  is  our  pride  that  Sir  Arthur 
WeUesley  sat  upon  these  benches.  Tested  by  the  ambi- 
tion and  the  success  of  ordinary''  men,  his  career  here, 
though  brief,  was  distinguished.  He  entered  royal  councils 
and  held  a  high  ministerial  post.  But  his  House-of-Com- 
mons-success  must  not  be  measured  by  his  seat  at  the  Privy 
Council  and  his  Irish  Secretaryship.  He  achieved  a  succesB 
here  which  the  greatest  ministers  and  the  most  brilliant 
orators  can  never  hope  to  rival.  That  was  a  parliamentary 
success  unequalled,  when  he  rose  in  his  seat  to  receive  the 
thanks  of  Mr.  Speaker  for  a  glorious  victory;  or,  later  stiU, 
when  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  this  House  and  received,  sir, 
from  one  of  your  predecessors,  in  memorable  language,  the 
thanks  of  a  grateful  country  for  accumulated  triumphs. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

"  There  is  one  consolation  which  all  Englishmen  must  feel 
under  this  bereavement.  It  is,  that  they  were  so  well  and 
so  completely  acquainted  v^ith  this  great  man.  Never  did  a 
person  of  such  mark  live  so  long,  and  so  much  in  the  public 
eye.    I  would  be  bound  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  gentleman 
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in  this  House  who  has  not  seen  him ;  many  there  are  who 
have  conversed  with  him ;  some  there  are  who  have  touched 
his  hand.  His  countenance,  his  form,  his  manner,  his  voice, 
are  impressed  on  every  memory  and  sound  almost  in 
every  ear.  In  the  golden  saloon,  and  in  the  busy  market- 
place, he  might  be  alike  observed.  The  rising  generation 
will  often  recall  his  words  of  kindness,  and  the  people  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  streets  with  a  lingering  gaze  of  reverent 
admiration.  (Hear,  hear.)  Who,  indeed,  can  ever  forget 
that  classic  and  venerable  head,  white  with  time,  and  radiant, 
as  it  were,  with  glory  ? — 

'* Stilichonis  apex,  et  cognita  fulsit 

Canities." 

To  complete  all,  that  we  might  have  a  perfect  idea  of  this 
sovereign  master  of  duty  in  all  his  manifold  offices,  he  him- 
self gave  us  a  collection  of  administrative  and  military 
literature  which  no  age  and  no  country  can  rival ;  and,  for- 
tunate in  all  things,  w  ellesley  found  in  his  lifetime  an  his- 
torian whose  immortal  page  already  ranks  with  the  classics 
of  that  land  which  Wellesley  saved.     (Cheers.) 

"  The  Duke  of  Wellington  left  to  his  countrymen  a  great 
legacy — greater  even  than  his  glory.  He  left  them  the 
contemplation  of  his  character.  I  wiU  not  say  his  conduct 
revived  the  sense  of  duty  in  England.  I  would  not  say 
that  of  our  country.  But  that  his  conduct  inspired  public 
life  with  a  purer  and  more  masculine  tone  I  cannot  doubt. 
His  career  rebukes  restless  vanity,  and  reprimands  the  irre- 
gular ebullitions  of  a  morbid  egotism.  I  doubt  not  that 
among  all  orders  of  Englishmen,  from  those  with  the  highest 
responsibilities  of  our  society,  to  those  who  perform  the 
humblest  duties,  I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  man  who  in  his 
toil  and  his  perplexity  has  not  sometimes  thought  of  the 
Duke,  and  found  in  his  example  support  and  solace. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

"  Though  he  lived  so  much  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
countrymen — though  he  occupied  such  eminent  posts  and 
fulfilled  such  august  duties — ^it  was  not  till  he  died  that  we 
felt  what  a  space  he  filled  in  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the 
people  of  England.  Never  was  the  influence  of  real  great- 
ness more  completely  asserted  than  on  his  decease.  (Hear.) 
In  an  age  whose  boast  of  intellectual  equality  flatters  aU 
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our  self-complaoencieSjthe  world  suddenly  acknowledged  tkat 
it  had  lost  the  greatest  of  men ;  in  an  age  of  utility,  the  most 
industrious  and  common-sense  people  in  the  world  could 
find  no  vent  for  their  woe,  and  no  representative  for  their 
sorrow,  but  the  solemnity  of  a  pageant ;  and  we— we  wha 
have  met  here  for  such  different  purposes — ^to  investigate 
the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  to  enter  into  statistical 
research,  and  to  encounter  each  other  in  fiscal  controvert— 
we  present  to  the  world  the  most  sublime  and  toucmng 
spectacle  that  human  circumstances  can  well  produce— 4ihe 
spectacle  of  a  senate  mourning  a  hero!     (Cheers.)" 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
an  address. 

The  motion  was  of  course  agreed  to  unanimously. 

After  lying  in  state  from  Priday  the  12th  untO  Wed* 
nesday  the  17th  of  November,  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  where 
millions  of  people  were  spectators  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  the  remains  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  removed 
in  the  evening  of  the  last-mentioned  day  to  the  Hxxsbo 
Guards,  preparatory  to  their  final  deposit  on  the  foUowin^. 
morning ;  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  having  been  decided  upon  as 
the  place  of  his  interment,  and  fitted  up  for  the  occasioii 
with  a  splendour  of  solemnity  of  which  we  have  no  previous 
example.  At  a  quarter  before  eight,  seventeen  minute  guns 
having  been  fired,  the  coffin  and  car  were  ¥rithdrawn  from 
the  tent  under  which  they  had  been  deposited  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  the  troops,  afber  presenting  arms,  feU  into  the 
procession.  The  command  of  the  troops  selected  £or  the 
occasion  was  conferred  by  her  Majesty  on  His  Eoyal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  whose  staff  was  composed  of 
the  following  officers  >— Colonel  the  JBarl  of  Cardigan  and 
Colonel  Lord  de  Sos  (who  performed  the  duties  of  the 
Adjutant  and  Quartermaster  General's  departments)  ; 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Lord  William  Paulet,  unattached ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  George  Paget,  4th  Light  Dra- 
goons ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tyrwhitt,  Scots  Pusileer  Guuds; 
and  C^)tain  his  Serene  Highness  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  Grenadier  Guards,  (who  acted  as  aides-de-camp). 
O^e  military  force  appointed  to  attend  the  corpse  consisted 
of  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery,  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry^ 
and  six  battalions  oi  infimtry. 


Major-Gen.  Fane 
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The  following  was  the  order  of  procession ; — 

Infantby — Six  Battalions. 
)  .  Band  of  the  2d  Battalion  Riile  Brigade. 

<^2d  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade. 

Band  of  the  Ist  Battalion  Royal  Marines — 
Chatham  Division. 

Ist  Battalion  Royal  Marines  . 

J&uid  of  Her  Majesty's  33d  Regiment 
\Her  Majesty's  33d  Regiment. 

Bands  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  and  OoMstream  OwaiKis. 

iBsubtalion  Fusilier  Guards. 
Battalion  Coldstream  Guards. 
Ist  Battalion  Grenadier  (Q«ia)Bd«. 

Band  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 
Abtilleby — Nine  Guns  of  the  Field  Batteries. 

Band  of  Her  Majesty's  17th  J^ancers. 

CAVAjiBY— Five  Squadrons^  viz.  :-— 
,17th  Lancers. 

Band  of  Her  Miy'esty's  13Ui  Xaght  Dragoons. 
13th  Light  Dragoons. 

Maior-Gen  Jackson        }  ^^^  ^^  ^®^  Mi^sty's  8th  Hwwars. 
major  uen.  jacKson.  •  •  •  S  g^h  Hussars.^ 

j  Band  of  Her*Mjij«sty's  Scots  Greys. 
I  Scots  Greys. 
6th  Dragoon  Guards. 

Eight  Guns  of  the  Horse  Artillery. 

The  Seventeen  Pieces  commanded  by  Col.  Whioiy^ates,  C.B.     , 

Band  of  the  Ist  Life  Guards. 

•tr  '     cu  /Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  Guards  (Bluesj. 

mi.    rj^^'n        ^-  u  ^2nd  Life  Guards. 
The  Hon.  H.  Cavendish. ]  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Marahalmen  on  Foot. 
Messenger  of  the  College  of  Arms  on  Foot. 
Eight  Conductors  wi%i  Staves  on  f*oot. 
Chelfiea  Peosloners,  in  number  «i^ty'-thK«e,  ok  IFqcA. 
[Fell  in  at  Charing-csoss.] 
Twelve  Enrolled  Pensioners  on  Foot. 
One  Soldier  from  every  Regiment  in  Her  MMesty*s  Service.- 
Three  Soldiers  of  Artillery  and  three  SokUers.of  Infantry  of  the  East 
India  Company's  Army«  representing  the    A^iUery  ajud  iDfyuxUrj  pf 
the  Three  Presidencies. 

Thirteen  Trumpets  and  one  Kettle  Drum. 

Two  Pursuivants  of  Anns  in  a  Mourning  Cow^h. 

iieofy  Murvay  Lane,  Esq.,  Blue  Mantle. 

£i«or^  William  CoUen,  Esq.,  FortcuUia. 
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THE  STANDARD  OR  PENNON, 

Bome  hj  Kajor-Oeneni  Sir  Hairy  Smith,  Bart.,  6.C.B.,  (carried  in  the 
street  by  IdeuL-Colonel  Garvock,  supported  by  two  Captiuns 

in  the  Army  on  Horseback). 

Servants  of  the  deceased  in  a  Mourning  Coach. 

Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  a  Carriage. 
Major-General  Sir  George  Bowles,  K.C.B. 

DEPUTATIONS  FROM  PUBLIC  BODIES  IN 

CARRIAGES. 

-Merchant  Tailors'  Company,  in  One  Carriage. 
Charles  Rickanls,  Esq.,  Master. 
John  Thompson,  Esq. 
John  Norman,  Esq.        >    Wardens. 
John  Ewart,  Esq. 

East  India  Company,  in  One  Carnage. 
Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
Russell  Ellice,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
William  Wigram,  Esq.,  Senior  Director. 
James  Cosmo  MeMIl,  Esq.,  Secretaiy. 

Coiporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  in  One  Carriage. 

Captain  John  Shepherd,  Deputy-Master. 

Captain  Wells. 

Captain  Ellerby. 

Captain  Probyn. 

The  Lieutenant  and  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Dover  Castle,  in  One 

Carriage. 

Robert  H.  Jenkinson,  Esq. 

Heniy  Stuart,  Esq. 

Captains  of  Deal,  Walmer,  Sandgate,  and  Sandown  Castles,  in  One 

Carriage. 

Board  of  Ordnance  and  Ordnance  Department,  in  One  Carriage. 

Delegation  from  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford,  in  Two  Carnages. 

Deputation  from  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London, 

in  three  Carriages, 
including  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Challis,  Lord  Mayor,  with  the 

Recorder  and  Sword  Bearer. 
[Fell  in  here  after  the  preceding  part  of  the  Procession  had  passed 

through  Temple  Bar.] 

Two  Pursuivants  of  Arms. 

Edward  Stephen  Dendy,  Esq.,  Rouge  Dragon. 

William  Conrthope,  Esq.,  Rouge  Croix. 

Band  of  Her  Majesty's  6th  Dragoon  Guards. 
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THE  GUIDON, 

Borne  by  General  Sir  Howard  Donglas,  Bart.,  G.C.B.  (carried  in.   th^ 
street  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Arthur  Cunynghame,  supported 
by  two  Captains  in  the  Army  on  Horseback.) 

Comptroller  of  the  late  Duke's  Household,  in  a  Mourning  Coach^ 

Mr.  Collins. 

A  Mourning  Coach,  conveying 
The  Physicians  to  the  deceased,  Dr.  M'Arthur  and  Dr.  Williams. 

A  Mourning  Coach,  conveying 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Tower,  Rev.  H.  Melvill; 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Forces  in  the  London  District,  Rev.  Prof.  Browne ; 

The  Chaplain-General  of  the  Forces,  Rev.  G.  B.  Gleig. 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
The  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Southampton* 

The  Sherifis  of  London,  in  Two  Carriages, 
Alderman  Carter. 
A.  A.  CroU,  Esq. 

The  Aldermen  and  Recorder  of  London ;  a  Depntation  consisting 

of  Four  Carriages 
[Fell  in  here  after  the  preceding  part  of  the  Procession  had  passed 

through  Temple  Bar.] 

In  the  first  Carriage,  the  Recorder  and  two  of  the  Junior  Aldermen. 

In  the  second  Carriage,  Alderman  Sidney,  Alderman  Moon, 
Alderman  Hunter,  and  Sir  John  Musgrove,  Bart. 

In  the  third  Carriage,  Alderman  Finnis,  Alderman  Sir  James  Duke, 

Bart.,  M.P.,  Alderman  Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart., 

and  Alderman  Wilson. 

In  the  fourth  Carriage,  Alderman  Thompson,  M.P.,  Alderman  Humphrey, 
Alderman  Farebrother,  and  Alderman  Hooper. 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
Colonel  Airey,  C.B.,  Military  Secretary. 

Companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  represented  by  Four, 

in  one  Carriage,  viz. : — 
General  Sir  Loftus  Otway, 
Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Jocelyn  Percy, 
Lieut.-General  William  Sandwith, 
Sir  Joshua  Rowe. 

[Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  seated  in  the  Cathedral.] 

Knights  Commanders  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  represented  by  Four, 

in  One  Carriage,  viz. : — 
Lieut.-General  Earl  Cathcart, 
Admiral  Sir  John  West, 
Lieut.-Goneral  Sir  Hopetoun  Stratford  Scott, 
Sir  S.  George  Bonham. 
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Knights  Grand  Croases  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  represented  by  Foor, 

in  One  Carriage,  viz.: — 
Iieat.-<3eDeral  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Blakmej, 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Sir  George  Cockbaniy  Bart 
Lieot-General  Sir  George  PoUodc^ 
y  iaoonnt  Palmeraton ; 
Being  one  of  each  Class  from  the  Army,  one  from  the  Nayy,  one  from 
the  East  India  Company's  Service,  and  one  from  the  Civil  Service. 

Heralds  in  a  Mourning  Coaeh, 
€^ige  Harrison,  Esq.,  Windsor. 
Matthew  C.  Gibbon,  Esq.,  Bichnumd. 

Band  of  Her  M^jest/s  2d  Life  Guards. 
BANNER  OF  WELLESLET, 

Borne  by  Lient.-General  Lord  Saltonn,  K.T.,  K.C.B. 

(Carried  in  the  Street  by  Ident-Colonel  R.  B.  Wood,  C.B.,  supported 

by  two  Captains  in  the  Army  on  Horseback). 

A  Moaming  Carriage  and  Four,  conyeying 
Lord  Cranworth,  Sir  Levris  Knif^t  Brace,  Lords  Jnstices  of  AppeaJL 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
Sir  J4]hR  Jervis,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
Sir  John  Somilly,  Master  of  the  Soils. 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
Lord  Campbell,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench* 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
The  Bight  Hon.  S.  Christopher,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 

Laneaster. 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
Tike  Bight  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  the  ExcSiefoer. 

A  Carriage,  conveyuig 
Lord  Colchester,  Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces. 

A  Carriage,  eonv^iiig 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  Beresford,  M.P^  SecEetazy-at-War. 

A  Carnage,  eonTeyiiig 
The  Riij^t  Hon.  George  Bankes;,  M.P.,  Judge  Advocate-GeneciJU 

A  Oarriage,  oonTeying 
Lord  Raglan,  Master-General  of  ti^  Ordnance. 

A  Carriage,  eonyeying 
The  Duke  «f  Nortbamberland,  K.G.,  Firet  Lord  Commissioner  of 

the  AdmlraHgr. 
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A  Carriage,  coareying  ^ 

The  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Walpole,  M.P.,  and  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John 
Pakington,  M.P.,  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Departments. 

A  Carriage,  eonveying 
The  Bight  Hon.  J.  S.  Lefevre,  Speaker,  repreaenting  the  House  o£ 

Commons. 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
The  Earl  of  Halmesbury,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs. 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
The  Earl  of[I>ert>y,  First  Lonl  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby,  Lord  Great  Chamberlain. 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbuiy,  K.Q.,  Lord  Privy  SeaL 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
The  Most  Bev.  Dr.  Musgrave,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
The  Attendants  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

A  Carriage,  ooiiveyi^ 

Lord  St.  Leonards,  LK>rd  High  Chancellor, 

Bepresenting  the  Honse  of  Lords. 

A  Carriage,  conveying 
The  Most  Bev.  Dr.  Sumner,  Lord  Archbkih<^  of  Canterimiy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Enoch,  Assistant  Qnarter-Master-CeneraL 

lieutenant-Colonel  W.  Sullivan,  Assistant  Acyutant-Oeneral. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Deceased, 

The  Earl  of  March,  Aide-de^Camp  to  the  Deceased. 
Deputy  Quarter-Maater-General. 

Colonel  G.  A.  Wetheiall,  Deputy  Adjvtant-General. 

0(»l0Bel  G.  Freeth,  Quarter-Master-GeneiaL 

Major-General  G.  Brown,  Adjutant^General. 

A  Carriage  of  His  Boyal  Highness  Pbincb  Albebi,  drawn  by  Six  Horses^ 

with  the 
Gentleman  Usher,  the  Equerry  and  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  i» 

Hia  Boyal  Highness. 

A  Carriage,  drawn  by  Six  Horses,  with  the  Private  Secretary,  Treasurer, 

and  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  His  Boyal  Highness, 
Colons  the  Hen.  C  Grey,  Lieutenant^olonel  tihe  Hon.  C.  B.  Pliipps, 

Lord  George  Lennox. 
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HIS  BOTAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

in  a  Carriage  drawn  by  Six  Horses, 

attended  by 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  of  Her  Majesty's  Household,  and 

The  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  His  Royal  Highness, 

The  Marquis  of  Exeter,  K.G.,  and  the  Marquis  of  Abercom,  K.G. 

Field  Officer  in  Brigade  Waiting. 

Sergeant  Trumpeter. 

Heralds. 
Albert  William  Woods,  Esq.,  Lancasier  j  j 

Walter  Aston  Blount,  Esq.,  Chester. 

A  Mourning  Coach,  conveying 
Bobert  Laurie,  £^.,  Norroy  King-at-Arms. 

Band  of  the  Boyal  Horse  Guards. 
THE  GREAT  BANNER, 

Borne  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  James  Macdonnell,  K.C.B., 

Carried  in  the  street  by  Colonel  Chatterton,  K.H.,  sapported  by  two        . 

Lieutenant-Colonels  on  Horseback.  '< 

[Here,  on  reaching  the  Cathedral,  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
meeting  the  Body  at  the  West  Door,  fell  in.] 

BATONS. 

Of  Spain — Borne  by  Major-General  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  in  a  Mourn- 
ing Coach,  supported  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Don  Gabriel  de  Torres 
and  Colonel  Don  Augustine  Calvet  y  Lara. 

Of  Russia— Borne  by  General  Prince  Gortchakoff,  in  a  Mourning 
Coach,  supported  by  M%jor-General  Count  Benkendorff,  and  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Tchemitzky. 

Of  Prussia — Borne  by  General  the  Count  de  Nostitz,  in  a  Mourning 
Coach,  supported  by  General  De  Schamhorst  and  Lieutenant-Genend 
De  Massow. 

Of  Pobtuoal — Borne  by  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Terceira,  in  a  Montning 
Coach,  supported  by  Lieutenant-General  the  Count  De  YUla  Real 
and  Major  Don  Manuel  de  Souza-Coutinho. 

Of  the  Netherlands  —  Borne  by  Lieutenant-General  the  Baron 
D'Omphal,  in  a  Mourning  Coach,  supported  by  Captain  Geveis 
and  Captain  W.  F.  Tindal. 

t)F  Hanover — Borne  by  General  Sir  Hugh  Halkett,  C.B.,  in  a  Mourn- 
ing Coach,  supported  by  Colonels  Poten  and  Marenholtz. 

Of  England — Borne  on  a  Black  Yelvet  Cushion,  in  a  Mourning  Coach, 

by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  K.G., 
supported  by 
Colonel  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  and  M^jor-General  tiie 

Duke  of  Cleveland,  K.G. 
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The  Coronet  of  the  DeceltUHl, 

Bome  on  a  Black  Velvet  CndUoo,  in  a  Mourning  Coacb,  by 

Gentleman  James  Pulman,  £eq.,  Oentlemaa 

Usher.  ClareDceui  King^of-Anne ;  Usher. 

Supported  bj 

J.  H.  Pnlman,  I^.,  aiid  Shaw  Lefevro,  Baq. 

The  Pall  Beaters,  Eight  OenenI  Officen,  in  tvo  Hoaming  Coaches : 

Ocneral  Viscount  Combermere,  O.C.B. 

General  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  O.C.B, 

OenenI  Sir  Peregrine  Maitlaud,  Q.C.B. 

General  Viscount  Hardinge,  G.CB. 

Li«at.-Gener8l  Lord  Seaton,  Q.C.B. 

LieDt.-General  Sir  Alexander  Woodford,  Q.C.B. 

Lieut-Oeneial  Viwount  Qough,  G.C.B. 

Lieut.-Qeneral  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  G.C.B. 

Band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards. 


o&                     THE  BODY,  gs 
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Garter,  Prineipal  King-of-Armn, 
mr  Charles  Young, 
Qsntleman  in  a  Mourning  Coach ; 

Usher.  supported  bv 

J,  J.  Young,  Esq.  and  C.  W,  Young,  I'^q. 

A  Houming  Coach,  convening 

THE    CHIEF   MOUBNEB, 

The  Duke  of  Wellington, 

In  a  long  Monminj,'  Cloak, 

Supported  by 

The  Hon.  William  Wellesler,  Train-bearer, 

Lord  Charles  Wellcslcy, 

Hon.  and  Rav.  Qerald  Wellcsley. 
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A  Monnxing  Coach,  eoBYeying 

The  Marqaifl  of  88lisb>ir}% 

The  Marquis  of  Tweeddaie, 

Snpporten. 

The  Earl  of  Komington. 

A  Mourning  Coach,  convejing 
The  Earl  Cadogan, 
The  Earl  of  Oifford, 
.  Lord  Arthur  Hay, 
Lieut -Colonel  the  Hon.  Q.  L.  Daoaer. 
Aasistuits. 

A  Mouraing  Coach,  eoaweymg 
Lieut-General  Sir  Robert  Harfey, 
Bamuel  Bignold,  Esq.,  AsBistants. 
Viscount  Wcllesley, 
Colonel  Charles  Bagot. 

A  Mourning  Coach,  conveying 
Licut.-Qeneral  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ragkuiy 
Hon.  Richard  Fitzroy  Somerset, 
The  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
Lord  Burghersh. 

A  Mourning  Coach,  conveying 
The  Hon.  Julian  Fane, 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Liddell, 
Rev.  G.  D.  St  Quentin, 
Viscount  Chelsea,  M.P. 

A  Mourning  Coach,  conveying 
Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  Liddell, 
Lord  Cowley, 

Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  M.P., 
Culling  Smith,  Ksq. 

A  Mourning  Coach,  conveying 
The  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Wellesley, 
Richard  Wellesley,  Esq., 
Lord  Hathertou. 

A  Mourning  Coach,  conveying 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Dean  of  St  Patrick's, 
The  Earl  of  Longford, 
Major  the  Hon.  R.  Pakenham, 
Captain  the  Hon.  Thomas  Pakenham. 

A  Mourning  Coach,  conveying 
The  Hon.  Fen  ton  John  Evans  Frekc, 
Lord  Burghlcy,  M.F., 
Sir  Edmund  Hayes,  Bart,  M.P., 
Captain  E.  Pakenham. 
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A  If onmittg  Coach,  ctmreiymg 
Bev.  Arthur  Pakenham. 
Captain  Tbos.  Pakenham. 
Thomas  Thistlethwayte.  Esq., 
Thomas  Conolly,  Esq.,  K.P. 

A  Monming  Coach,  conveying 
The  Rev.  W.  Foster, 
J.  Stewart,  Esq., 
Algernon  Greville,  Eaq., 
The  Earl  of  EUenborough. 

A  Mooming  Coa<di,  conTeying 
y  isoonnt  Mahon,  Literary  Executor  to  the  Beceaaed, 
Lord  Colchester, 
Lieut.. General  Lord  Downes, 
Hon.  B.  cure,  M.P. 

A  Monming  Coach,  conveying 
Major-€(eneral  the  Right  Hon.  Qeorge  Anson, 
Mijor-General  Arbnthnot, 
Henry  Arbnthnot,  Esq., 
John  Parkinson,  Esq. 

A  Mourning  Coach,  conveying 
William  Booth,  Esq., 
Philip  Hardwick,  Esq., 
John  Hamilton,  Esq. 

The  late  Duke's  Horse,  led  by  the  Groom  to  the  Deceased. 

Private  Carriages  of  the  Deceased  and  of  the  Chief  Mourner. 

Band  of  the  Boyal  Marines — Woolwich  Division. 

Officers  and  Men  from  every  Begiment  in  the  Service ;  consisting  of 

one  Captain,  a  Subaltern,  a  Sergeant,  a  Corporal,  and  five 

Men,  from  every  Begiment. 

Band  of  Her  Majesty's  93rd  Highlanders. 

Carriages  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Two  Carriages,  representing  Her  Majesty's  Suite. 

Carriage  of   H.  R  H.   the   Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

Carriage  of  H.  B.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

Carriage  of  H.  B.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge.' 

Other  Private  Carriages. 

Troopa  to  close  the  Procession* 

From  the  Horse  Guards  the  procession  moved  along 
St.  James's  Park,  up  Constitution  Hill,  through  the 
Triumphal  Arch,  then  along  Piccadilly,  St.  James's  Street, 
Pall  Mall,  Cockspur  Street,  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  and 
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Ludgate  Hill,  to  St.  Paul's.  At  Temple  Bar  it  was  joined 
by  the  Civic  Authorities  in  their  carriages  of  state,  and  now 
extended  nearly  two  miles  in  length. 

Every  available  spot  on  the  line  was  crowded  with  spec- 
tators who,  notwithstanding  the  unpropitious  aspect  of  the 
weather,  had  for  the  most  part  taken  possession  of  their 
seats  long  before  break  of  day. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
the  ceremonial  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  official 
programme.  The  Marshalmen  and  conductors  divided  and 
ranged  themselves  on  each  side  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
without  the  great  west  door :  the  Chelsea  and  enrolled  Pen- 
sioners, together  with  one  soldier  from  every  regiment  in 
Her  Majesty's  service,  the  Eoyal  Marines,  and  six  soldiers 
of  the  East  India  Company's  armies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay  (two  officers  from  every  regiment  having  been  pre- 
viously provided  with  seats  in  the  nave  behind  the  pWe 
assigned  to  the  soldiers),  proceeded  into  the  nave,  and  filed 
off  right  and  left ;  the  rest  of  the  procession,  having  alighted, 
moved  forward  in  order  to  the  west  door  of  the  church,  on 
entering  which  they  proceeded  up  the  nave.  The  officers  of 
arms,  the  officers  bearing  the  banners  with  their  supporters, 
and  the  officers  of  the  late  Duke's  household,  took  their 
places  in  the  area. 

The  deputations  and  delegations  from  public  bodies,  the 
officers  of  the  Tower  of  London  and  of  the  castles  of 
Dover,  Deal,  Walmer,  Sandgate,  and  San  down,  the  Barons 
and  Officers  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  Physicians  of  the 
deceased,  Chaplains,  and  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Southampton,  were  conducted  to  their  seats.  The 
Common  Council,  Sheriffs,  Recorder,  Aldermen,  and  Lord 
Mayor,  proceeded  to  their  own  seats.  The  Military  Secre- 
tary, Companions,  Knights  Commanders,  and  Knights  G-iand 
Crosses  of  the  Bath,  representing  the  Order  of  the  Bath ;  the 
Lords  Justices,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  the  JJord  Chief  Baron 
and  the  Lords  Chief  Justices,  the  other  official  personages. 
Ministers,  and  great  Officers  of  State,  were  conducted  to  the 
seats  appropriated  to  them  respectively. 

His  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Albert  was  seated  in  a  chair 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Chief  Mourner ;  the  suite  of  his 
Boyal  Highness  took  their  places  near  him.    His  Royal 
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Higlmeaa  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  near  his  Boyal  Highness 
Prince  Albert. 

The  body,  when  taken  from  the  car,  waa  receiTcd  by 
tiie  Bishop,  Dean,  Canons,  and  Prebendaries,  attended  by 
the  Minor  Canons  and  Choir,  and  borne  into  the  church, 
attended  and  anpported  as  follows : — 

The  Spars  borne  by  York  Henld. 

The  Helmet  and  Crest  borne  by  Kichmand  Henld. 

The  Sword  and  Target  borne  by  I.ancaater  Herald. 

The  Surcoat  borne  by  Chester  Herald. 

POBEIGN  BATONS. 

The  Baton  of  Ihe  Deceased,  aa  Field  Mitnhal,  borne  by  (be 

Marqnia  of  Anglesey,  K.O.,  and  supported  as  before. 

OentaenuB  The  Coronet  and  Cnebion  Genllemui 

0alier.  borne  by  CUreneenx  Eing-of-Anns.  Usher. 


iM    wibdS 


miii 


Sapporter 
The  MarqoiB  of 

TWBEDDAI^ 


Garter  Piincipal  Kmg  of  Anns. 

THE  CHIEF  MOUHNEB, 

In  a  long  Manming  Cloak, 

his  Train  borne  by  the 

Hon.   Wm.   Wellealey. 

Lord  Charles  Wellesley, 

'  '     '.e  to  the  Chief  Mourner. 

BeUUooB. 

Friends. 


Supporter 

The  MarqoU  of 

Sausbdbt. 
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The  supporters  of  the  palL  were  seated  on  stools  on  each 
side  of  the  Bodv.  The  officers  hearing  the  bannerols  were 
ranged  behind  the  supporters  of  the  pall. 

The  Chief  Mourner  was  seated  in  a  chair  at  the  head 
of  the  Body,  his  supporters  on  either  side,  the  train-bew^iH* 
behind,  and  the  assistant-anoumers  upon  stools,  also  on  either 
side.  The  relations  and  firiends  of  the  deceased  took  their 
places  behind  the  Chief  Mourner. 

The  Body  being  placed  on  a  bier,  and  the  pall  being 
removed,  the  coronet  and  cushion  were  placed  on  the  coffin, 
as  also  the  Field  MarshaTs  baton  of  the  deceased. 

The  foreign  batans  w^e  held  during  the  ceremaQY  by 
the  distinguished  peaoias  befure  ntimed,  and  ihej,  with  the 
Mn^s  of  Anglesey;  ooempied  stocte  at  the  foot  of  the  eoffin. 

The  part  of  the  serviee  behove  the  iaterment  and  the 
anthem  being  performed,  the  Body  was  deposited  in  the 
vaul^  and  the  service  being  ended,  Garter  proclaiaed  the 
style;  and  the  controller  of  the  deceased,  breaking  his  staff, 
gave  the  pieees  to  Grarter,  by  whom  they  weie  deposited 
in  the  grave. 

The  fuaieral  service,  rendered  still  more  solema  by  the 
immense  massif  human  beings,  listening  with  deep  interest 
and  one  common  feeling  of  sorrow,  and  the  thriDliie  and 
beautiful  anthenu)  which  pealed  through  the  Cathedr^,  was 
of  a  most  impisssive  character. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Batons  and  Orders  ^bich 
had  heen  conferred  on  the  Duke : — 

BATONS  AND  OEDEBS. 

BATON  QP  RUSSIA. 

Obdeb  of  St.  Aitdbew. 
Collar.  Badge  witk  fiibfoid.  Star« 

Obdeb  or  St.  AuiXAsrmni  IKiEwsmr. 
Cross  with  BifaaDd.  Star. 

Obdbb  of  St.  Gbobcke. 
€ro88  with  Siband.  Star. 

BATON  OP  POBTUGAL. 

Obdeb  op  thb  Toweb  asb  Swobd. 
Ba  Ige  with  Biband.  Star. 
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BATON  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Obdeb  op  Mabia  Thxbxsx. 
Cross  with  Biband.  Star. 

BATON  OP  ENGLAND. 

Badge  of  the  Garter  with  Biband. 
Cross  of  the  Bath  witii  Kband. 

BATON  OF  SPAIN. 

Obdsb  op  thx  Gouosn  Fuexci. 
Collar  and  Badge.  Badge  and  Biband. 

OasftB  G9  St.  Fsbvistdo  (Highsst  Clabs). 
Cross  with  Biband.  Star. 

Obdxb  op  St.  Vmssaxdo  (Foitbth  Class). 
Cross  with  Biband.  Star. 

Obdxb  op  St.  HxBMXNEanjK). 
Badge  with  Biband.  Star. 

BATON  OF  PBUSSIA. 

Obdxb  op  the  Black  Eaglx. 
Cross  with  Biband.  Star. 

Obdxb  op   the    Bid    Eaolx   op   BxANDXirBirBaH. 

Cross  with  Biband. 

BATON  OF  THE  NETHEBLANDS. 

Obdsb  op  Wilhxlm  op  the  NxTHXBLAims. 
Cross  with  Biband.  Star. 

BATON  OF  HANOVER. 

Obdxb  op  tbx  Guxlphb. 
Cross  with  Biband.  Star. 

THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER  OF  THE  GABTEB. 

The  Garter. 
Stttr. 
Collar  and  GecHrge. 

THE  MOST  HONOUBABLE  OBDEB  OF  THE  BATH. 

Star. 

Collar  and  Grand  Cross. 

Collar  of  Victories,  given  by  George  IV. 

THE  SUPBEME  OBDEB  OF  THE  ANNONCIADE. 

Collar  and  Badge. 
Star. 

THE  OBDEB  ST.  FEBDINAND  OF  MEBIT. 

Badge  and  Biband. 
Star. 
Peninsular  Clasps. 

2x2 
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THE  SAXON  ORDER  OP  THE  CROWN. 

Star. 
Croas  and  Riband.  • 

THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  JANUARIUS. 

Star. 
Cross  and  Riband. 

THE  DANISH  ORDER  OF  THE  ELEPHANT. 

Star. 
Badge  and  Riband. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  SWORD  OF  SWEDEN. 

Star. 

Badge  and  Riband. 
Waterloo  MedaL 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  ST.  ESPRIT. 

Star. 
Cross  and  Riband. 

ORDER  OF  THE  LION  D'OR,  HESSE-CASSEL. 

Star. 
Badge  and  Riband. 

MILITARY  ORDER  OF  MAX.  JOSEPH  BAVARIA. 

Star. 

Cross  and  Riband. 

ORDER  OF  FIDELITE,  GR>ND  DUCHY  OF  BADEN. 

Star. 

Cross  >md  Riband. 

THE  WURTEMBURO  ORDER  OF  MILITARY  MERIT. 

Star. 

Cross  and  Riband. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  LION  OP  BADEN. 

Badge  and  Riband. 
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LIST  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON'S 

OFFICIAL  TITLES. 


DuKB  OF  Wellington. 

Mabquis  of  Wellington. 

MiUQiris  OF  DouBO. 

Eabl  of  Wellington,  in  Somebset. 

Viscount  "Wellington,  of  Talaveba. 

Babon  DoiTBO,  OF  Wellesley. 

Pbinoe  of  Watebloo,  in  the  Netheblanbs. 

Duke  of  Oiudab  Rodbigo,  in  Spain. 

DlTKB  OF  BbUNOT,  IN  FbANCE. 
DlTKB  OF  VlTTOBIA. 

Mabquis  of  Tobbes  Yedbas. 

Count  of  Yimieba,  in  Pobtugal. 

A  Gbandeb  of  thb  Fibst  Class,  in  Spain. 

A  Pbiyt  Councillob. 

Commandeb- in-Chief  of  the  Bbitish  Abmt. 

Colonel  of  the  Gbenadieb  Guabds. 

Colonel  of  the  Rifle  Bbigade. 

A  Field-Mabshal  of  Gbeat  Bbitain. 

A  Mabshal  of  Russia. 

A  Mabshal  of  Austbia. 

A  Mabshal  of  Fbance. 

A  Mabshal  of  Pbussia. 

A  Mabshal  os*  Spain. 

A  Mabshal  of  Pobtugal. 

A  Mabshal  of  the  Netheblanbs. 

A  Knight  of  the  Gabteb. 

A  Knight  of  the  Holt  Ghost. 

A  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

A  Knight  Grand  Cboss  of  the  Bath. 

A  Knight  Gband  Cboss  of  Hanoyeb. 

A  Knight  of  the  Black  Eagle. 

A  Knight  of  the  Toweb  and  Swoed. 

A  Knight  of  St.  Febnando. 

A  Knight  of  William  of  the  Low  Counteies. 

A  Knight  of  Chables  the  Third. 
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A  Kmawr  of  the  Sword  of  Sweden. 

A  Ekight  of  St.  Aitdbew  of  Russia.       ^  | 

A  Enioht  of  the  Aknunciado  of  Sardinia. 

A  Knight  of  the  Elephant  of  Denmark. 

A  Knight  of  Maria  Theresa. 

A  Knight  of  St.  George  of  Bussia. 

A  Knight  of  the  Crown  of  Rue  of  Saxony. 

A  Knight  of  Fideutt  of  Baden. 

A  Knight  of  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Bayaria. 

A  Knight  of  St.  Alexander  Newsky  of  Russia. 

A  Knight  of  St.  Hermenegildo  of  Spain. 

A  Knight  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  B&ANMauvuBOH. 

A  Knight  of  St.  Januarius. 

A  Knight  of  the  Golden  Lion  of  HiH»-CASin» 

A  Knight  of  the  Lion  of  Baden. 

A  Knight  of  Merit  of  Wurtembsscu 

The  Lord  High  Constable  of  Ensgiaiip. 

The  Constable  of  the  Tower. 

The  Constable  of  Doybr  Castle. 

Warden  op  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Chancellor  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Admiral  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  }  J 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Havpshibe. 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  HAMSEm 

Ranger  of  St.  James's  Park. 

Ranger  of  Hyde  Park. 

Chancellor  of  the  Uniyersety  of  Oxfosd. 

Commissioner  of  the  Royal  Military  CoLCsair. 

Vice-President  of  the  Scottish  Nayal  and  Militaby 

Academy. 
The  Master  of  the  Trinity  Hoitbb. 

A   Gk>YERNOR  OF   ElNO*S   COLLEGB. 

A  Governor  of  the  Charter  HoirflE. 
A  Trustee  of  the  Hunterian  MvsBeic* 
A  Doctor  of  Laws. 

&c,  &e,  ^^ 


\ 


INDEX* 


A. 


Achilles,  statue  of,  m  honour  of  the 
Duke  of  WelliDgton,  432 

Adour,  passage  of  the,  298 

Agen,  retreat  of  Soult  on,  307 

Aire,  affair  at,  307 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  congress  at,  381 

Aibuera,  battle  of,  157 

Alicante,  capture  of,  223;  garri- 
soned by  the  Anglo- Sicilian  force, 
241 

Allies,  advanoe  of  the,  on  Paris,  318 

Almaraz,  surprise  of,  203 

Almeida,  capture  of,  by  Massena, 
133;  recaptured,  154 

Alten,  Lt-'Gen.  Baron,  wounded 
at  Salamanca,  214;  wounded  at 
Waterloo,  337 

Angoaleme,  Due  d^  recdved  at 
Bordeaux,  308;  invadea  Spain, 
396 

Anson^s  brigade  at  Talaveija,  114 

Areizaga,  defeat  of,  at  Ocana,  124 

Argaam,  battle  of,  50 

Arreyo  Molinoi^  surprise  of  Girard 
at,  174 

Assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, attempts  at,  385,  391 

Asss^e,  battle  of,  45 


B. 


Badajoz   captured  by   Sonlt,   147; 
invested  by  fieresford,  155;  re- 


lieved, 156;  second  siege,  166; 
third  siege,  187 ;  its  capture,.  199; 
severe  loss  of  the  assailants^.  200 

Baird,  General,  assaults  and  cap- 
tures Seringapatam,  24;  serves 
in  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moone, 
80 

Ballasteros  defeats  a  French  foree, 
176;  is  himself  defeated,  220; 
his  insubordination  and  punisfa^ 
ment,  230 

Barnes^  General  Sir  Edward,  in  the 
Pyrenees^  280 

Barrington,  Sir  Jonah,  his  account 
of  Arthur  Wellesley,  7 

Bayonne  invested,  298;  sortie  of 
the  garrison,  317;  surrender,  138 

Beckworth,  Colonel,  his  gallant 
behaviour  at  the  Coa,  149 

Benevente,  destruction  of  the  castle 
of,  84 

Berar,  Rs^ah  of,.  41;  defeated  by 
General  Wdlesley,  50 

BevesCord^  Glensral,  appointed  to 
command  the  Portuguese  forces, 
100;  defence  of  Pdrtu^  en- 
trusted to,  122;  invests  Badajoz, 
155;  is  obliged  to  retire,  156; 
gains  the  battle  of  Albuera,  161 ; 
wounded  at  Salamanca,  214; 
crosses  the  Garonne,  311;  at 
Toulouse,  313;  created  a.  peer, 
321 

Bidassoa,  passage  of  the,  293 

Bilbao,  capture  of,  223 

Blake,  General,  at  Albuera,   158; 
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defeated  and  captured  by  Sachet, 
165 

BlUcher,  Marshal,  crosses  the  Rhine, 
310;  defeated  at  Ligny,  331, 
34 7>  445 ;  pursues  the  wreck  of 
the  French  army,  336 ;  his  conduct 
in  Paris,  383,  385 ;  wishes  to 
shoot  Napoleon,  440 

Bordeaux  taken  possession  of  by 
Beresford,  308 

Bowes,  Major-General,  killed,  208 

Bradford's  Portuguese  brigade,  at 
Salamanca,  212;  atVittoria,  254; 
at  San  Sebastian,  285 

Brennier,  General,  his  defence  of 
Almeida,  154 

Brock,  General,  his  cavalry  charge 
at  La  Serria,  214 

Brunswick,  Duke  of,  his  death, 
334,  345 

Brussels,  state  of,  before  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  339 

Bulow,  General,  his  assistance  at 
Waterloo,  338,  362 

Buonaparte,  Joseph,  made  king  of 
Spain,  57,  98  ;  abandons  Segovia, 
216;  quits  Madrid,  217;  his 
miserable  situation,  242 ;  his 
flight  from  Vittoria,  258;  at 
Waterloo,  353 

Burgos,  siege  of,  223 ;  vigorous 
defence,  227 ;  the  siege  aban- 
doned, 228;  sufferings  on  the 
retreat,  234 

Burrard,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Harry, 
supersedes  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
in  Portugal,  72 ;  is  himself  super- 
seded, 72 

Bnsaco,  battle  of,  135 


C. 


Cadiz,  siege  of,  abandoned,  221 
Cadiz  mortar,  the,  386 
Calcabellos,  affair  at,  87 
Calvinet,  Mount,  attack  on,  313 
Cambray,  surrender  of,  377 
Cameron,   Colonel,   his    charge   at 
Busaco,  136 


Campo  Mayor,  capture  and  recap- 
ture of,  149 

Canning,  Mr.,  his  administration, 
and  death,  395,  397 

Cantillon  attempts  to  assassinate 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  391 

Castanos  captures  Dupont  at  Bay- 
len,  61,  78 ;  strength  of  Ids 
army  in  1813,  242 

Castlereagh,  Lord  (afterwards  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry),  his  in- 
structions to  Lieut. -Gen.  Wel- 
lesley, 59 ;  ambassador  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  323 ;  his 
death,  394 

Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  early  favourable 
to,  7  ;  carries  the  measure,  402 

Cavalry,  deficiency  of  the  English 
army  in,  124,  241 

Cavalry  charge  at  Talavera,  114; 
at  Salamanca,  213 ;  at  La  Sema, 
214  ;  at  Waterloo,  357 

Charge  of  light  cavalry  at  Talavera, 
114;  of  heavy  cavalry  at  Sala- 
manca, 213  ;  at  La  Sema,  214 

Chartist  outbreak,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  precautions  against 
the  threatened,  415 

Chatillon,  congress  at,  308 

Cintra,  convention  of,  73 ;  its  scan- 
dalous conditions,  74  ;  court  of 
inquiry,  77 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  described,  127; 
attacked  by  Ney,  128 ;  captured 
by  Massena,  131 ;  captured  by 
Wellington,  177 

Clarence,  Duke  of  (William  IV.), 
appointed  Lord  High  Admiral, 
398;  supposed  cause  of  his  re. 
tirement,  442 

Clausel,  General,  his  gallant  con- 
duct at  Salam&nca,  213 ;  retires 
to  Burgos,  215;  abandons  it, 
223 

Clive,  Lord,  Colonel  Wellesley's 
correspondence  with,  37 

Coa,  operations  on  the,  127  ;  ac- 
tion on  the,  131,  149 
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Colours,  Englisli,  heroic  defence  of, 

at  Albuera,  163 
Colbome,   Colonel,  clever  capture 

of  a  French  force  by,  295 
Cole,  General  Sir  L.,  reduces  Oli- 

yen^a,  150;  at  El  Bodon,  172; 

at  Salamanca,  213 ;  at  Toulouse, 

315 
Colville's  brigade  at  Yittoria,  256 
ConaguU,  battle  of,  36 
Copenhagen,  the  expedition  to,  55  ; 

a  favourite  horse  of  the  Duke  of 

Wellington,  so  named,  55,  449 
Com  laws,  discussions  on  the,  397 
Corunna,  battle  of,  94 
Cotton,  Gen.  Sir  S.  (Viscount  Com- 

bermere)  at  Salamanca,  212,  213 ; 

created  a  peer,  321 
Cox,  Colonel,  defends  Almeida,  132 
Cradock,  Sir  John,  superseded  by 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  104 
Craufurd,  Genetal,  serves  with  Sir 

John  Moore,  84  ;  disobeys  orders 

at  the   Coa,    131 ;  his  masterly 

disposition  at  Busaco,    137 ;   at 

Fuentes  d'Onor,  153;  killed  at 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  184 
Croix  d'Orade,  action  at,  313 
Cuesta,  incapacity  and  cruelty  of, 

109,  112,  117,  120;   is  super- 

seded,  120 


D. 

Dalrjrmple,  Lieutenant- General  Sir 
Hew,  appointed  to  the  command 
in  Portugal,  62  ;  his  arrival,  72  ; 
agrees  to  an  armistice  with  Junot, 
73 ;  signs  the  convention  of  Cin- 
tra,  74 

Denmu*k,  expedition  against,  55 

D^Erlon,  attacks  the  pass  of  Maya, 
276  ;  at  Waterloo,  329 

D'EroUes,  a  Spanish  partisan,  his 
incursion  into  France,  165 

Dhoondiah  Waugh,  career  and  death 
of,  35 ;  his  son  provided  for  by 
Colonel  Wellesley,  37 


Douro,  passage  of  the,  105 

Drouet  obliged  to  abandon  Estre- 
madura,  221 ;  at  Waterloo,  329 

Dubreton,  General,  defends  Burgos, 
223 

Duel  between  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Lord  Winchilsea,  403 

Dupont,  Greneral,  invades  Spain,  57; 
obliged  to  surrender,  61 

D'Urban's  Portuguese  cavalry  at 
Magalonda,  217 


E. 


^STP^f  Major-General  Wellesley 
prevented  by  ill- health  from  join- 
ing the  expedition  to,  38 

Elba,  place  of  residence  assigned  to 
Napoleon,  321 ;  quitted  by  him, 
323 

Elley,  Colonel,  at  Talavera,  114; 
at  Waterloo,  348 

Empecinado,  Juan  Martin,  el,  a 
guerilla  chief,  175 

English  ministry,  their  indifferent 
support  of  the  army  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, 120,  219  ;  compelled  to 
take  more  active  measures,  240 

Esla,  fording  of  the,  82 

Espana,  Don  Carlos  de,  at  Sala- 
manca, 211 ;  appointed  Governor 
of  Madrid,  220 ;  captures  Pam- 
peluna,  291 


F. 


Fons  d'Arouce,  affair  at,  148 
Foy,  General,  driven  into  France, 

262 
France,  advance  of  the  allies  into, 
291  ;  Soult's  preparations  for 
resistance,  291 ;  is  repeatedly  de- 
feated, 292, 301, 305, 307 ;  agrees 
to  a  suspension  of  hostilities^  317; 
restoration  of  Louis  XV III., 
319 ;  return  of  Napoleon,  324  ; 
re-establishment  of  the  Bourbons, 
381 
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Freire,  a  Portagnese  general,  62 ; 
at  Toulouse,  :il3 

Frencli army  m  Spain;  ita enormous 
amount,  80,  126;  in  Portugal, 
its  disorganized  state,  145;  its 
force  and  disposition  in  18 1 2, 222, 
243 ;  retreat  towards  Pampeluna, 
262 

Frere,  Mr.,  the  British  Minister  in 
Spain,  121 

Fuentes  d'Onoro,  battle  of,  151 

Funeral,  public,  of  the  Duke  of 
WeUington,  465 


G. 


Garay,  Don  Martin,  his  congratu- 
latory letter  on  the  battle  of  Ta* 
latera,  121 

Garonne,  passage  of  the,  311 

Girard  surprised  by  Hill  at  Arroyo 
Molinos,  174 

Godoy,  his  intrigues  with  the  French, 
56 

Gordon,  Colonel  Sir  A.,  killed  at 
Waterloo,  337 

Graham,  Sir  Thomas  (Lord  Lyn- 
doch),  160;  at  Vittoria,  256; 
drives  General  Foy  into  France, 
262  ;  in  the  Pyrenees,  267  ;  cap- 
tures  San  Sebastian,  285  ;  created 
a  peer,  321 

Granville,  Lord,  assails  Lord  Wel- 
lington in  Parliament,  239 

Grey,  Earl,  his  candid  avowal,  164 

Grijon,  affair  at,  105 

Grouchy,  bis  conduct  at  and  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  369,  375 

Guards,  the,  at  Talavera,  115;  at 
Bnrgos,  228 ;  at  Qoatre  Bras, 
343  ;  at  Waterloo,  335,  336 

Guerillas,  the  Spanish,  their  tactics 
and  leaders,  129,  175;  improved 
in  efficiency,  241 

Guickwar,  a  Mahratta  chief,  41  ; 
midLes  a  treaty  with  the  British, 
41 

Gurwood,  Lieutenant,  leads  the  for- 


lorn hope  against  tiie  lesser  breaeh 
at  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  182 


Halkett  Colonel,  at  tbe  HBnerga, 
231 

— -^  Major. General,  wounded  at 
Waterloo,  337 

Hardinge,  Colonel  (now  ViaeoiiBt 
Uardtnge),  bis  conduct  at  Albu- 
era,  166;  seconds  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington  in  a  deel,  403 

Harris,  General,  his  campaignagainst 
Tippoo,  16 

Haverlock,  Mr.,  gallantry  of,  296 

Hay,  Colonel  Leith,  his  descr^tion 
of  the  lioes  of  Torres  Vedras,  141 
'  General,killed  before  Bi^oBDe, 
317 

Herrasti^  Andres,  his  heroic  defence 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  128 

Hill,  Major-General,  at  the  passage 
of  the  Douro,  106;  at  Talayera, 
111 ;  surprises  Girard  at  Arroyo 
Molinos,  174 ;  destroys  the  bridge 
of  boats  at  Almaraz,  204  ;  ordered 
to  expel  Drouet  from  Estrema- 
dura,  221;  at  Vktoria,  254; 
drives  the  French  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  264 ;  fords  the  Nive, 
292 ;  defeats  Soult,  301  ;  at 
Orthez,  305;  at  Aire,  307; 
passes  the  Garonne,  311 ;  at 
Toulouse,  313;  created  a  peer, 
321;  at  Waterloo,  337;  ap- 
pointed  commander-in-chief,  398; 
Lis  death,  414 

Holkar,  a  Mahratta  chief,  41 ;  de- 
feats Scindiah,  42 

Hope,  Lieut. -Gren.  Sir  John,  em- 
barks  tbe  English  army  at  Co- 
runna,  95 ;  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  before  Bayonne,  317 ; 
created  a  peer,  321 

Hougoumont,  defence  of,  by  the 
Guards,  335,  354 

Huskisson,  Mr.,  dismissal  of,  398 
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I. 


Imperial  Guard,  its  overthrow  at 

Waterloo,  363 
India,  state  of,  in  1797,  13 
Ireland,  Chief  Secretaryship  of, 
hdd  by  Sir  Artiiar  Wellesley, 
54 ;  the  post  resigned  by  him, 
102 ;  column  in  his  honour  raised 
at  Dublin,  387 


J. 


Jourdan,  Marshal,  abandons  Ma- 
drid, 218 ;  defeated  at  Yittoria, 
260 

Junot,  Mavshaly  inyades  Portugal, 
56  ;  defeated  at  Yimieiro,  69  ; 
coBclades  the  conventioii  of  Cin- 
tra,  74 ;  amount  of  his  plunder, 
78 

Juntas  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  77, 
79 

K. 

Kdlennan  negotiates  the  convention 

of  Cintra,  73 
Kioge,  affair  at,  54 


L. 


Laborde,  defeated  at  Rolifa,  66 
La  Haye  Sainte,  its  capture  by  the 

French,  359 
Lake,  General,  his  victories  in  India, 

49 
Lannes,  Marshal,  capture  of  Zara- 

goza,  by,  99 
Lapisse,  General,  death  of,  117 
La  Serna,  cavalry  charge  at,  214 
Le  Marchant,  General,  death  of>213 
Libellers,  prosecution  of,  389,  404 
Light  Division  performs  the  out- 
post duty  on  the  Agueda,  127 
Ligny,  battle  of,  331,  346 
Uera,  cavalry  affair  at,  220 


Loison,  General,   defeats    Silveira, 

104 
Louis  XYIII.,  his  first  restoration, 

319;    his  flight,   324;   restored 

to  the  throne,  381 
Lugo,  action  at,  91 
Lyndoch,  Lord.     See  Grraham. 


M. 

Mackie,  Lieut.,  leads  the  forlorn 
hope  against  the  great  breach  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  182 

McKinnon,  General,  kiUed  at  Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo,  184 

Madrid,  capture  of  and  entry  of  the 
British  troops  into,  217 

Magalonda,  affair  at,  217 

Mahratta  empire,  its  extent,  14,  40 ; 
the  Peshwah,  15 ;  its  feudatories, 
40;  operations  of  the  British, 
45,49 

Mallavelly,  Tippoo  defeated  at,  19 

Marmont,  Marshal,  his  advance  into 
Portugal,  201 ;  his  error  at 
Arapiks,  211;  is  wounded  and 
defeated  at  Salamanca,  214 

Massena,  Marshal,  appointed  to 
command  the  French  army  in 
Portugal,  127 ;  captures  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  131;  invades  Portugal, 
131 ;  captures  Almeida,  132 ;  his 
bad  faith,  133 ;  checked  at  Bu- 
saco,  138  ;  foiled  before  the  lines 
of  Torres  Yedras,  144;  his  re- 
treat, 146;  defeated  at  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  153;  resigns  his  com- 
mand, 155 

Maxwell's  cavalry  charge  at  Assaye, 
47  ;  his  death,  48 

Maya,  pass  of,  267 

Mayorga,  skirmish  at,  83 

Meer  Alum,  minister  of  the  Nizam, 
16 

Mendizabal  defeated  by  Soult  and 
Mortier,  147 

Mina,  Xavier,  his  romantic  career, 
129 


402 


Mondego,  the,  Briliih  troops  disem- 
barked a^  60 

Money,  Urge  sam  of,  abandoned  on 
Sir  John  Moore's  retreat,  88 

Moore,  lieutenant  -  General  Sir 
John,  his  expedition  into  Spain^ 
80;  his  disastroos  retreat,  83; 
his  death,  96 ;  his  epitaph,  97 

Morales,  skirmish  at,  249 

Moreno,  a  guerilla  chief,  130 

Momington,  Lord  (fiadier  of  the 
Dnke  of  Wellington)  his  elegant 
tastes,  5 

— — ^-^^—  (son  of  the  above) 
Commissioner  for  Indian  affairs, 
6 ;  appointed  Govemor-Genctal 
of  India,  13 ;  declares  war  against 
Tippoo  Sultann,  17;  his  Indian 
government  defended  by  his 
brother  Arthur,  53 

Muffling,  General,  at  Waterloo,  337; 
his  mission  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, 440 

Murat  driven  from  Naples,  327 

Murray,  Sir  John,  his  inactivity  at 
Oporto,  107 ;  hia  scandalous 
failure  before  Tarragona,  265 

Mysore,  partition  of  the  dominions 
of,  33 


N. 

Najara,  battle  of,  250 

Napoleon  invades  Spain,  79 ;  pur- 
sues the  force  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
82 ;  his  correspondence  with  his 
brother  Joseph,  242 ;  his  unrea- 
sonable demands  at  the  congress 
at  Chatillon,  308;  obliged  to 
abdicate,  319 ;  retires  to  Elba, 
321  ;  returns  to  France,  323 ; 
his  warlike  preparations,  327 ; 
strength  of  his  army,  329 ;  de- 
feated at  Waterloo,  365 ;  sent  to 
St  Helena,  380;  his  life  saved 
by  the  Duke  of  WelUngton,  440 ; 
his  death,  391 

Newspapers,  correspondence  with, 


condemned  by  Lord  WtSaagptm, 

133 
Ney,  Marshal,  his  openlioDsoii 

Coa,  127;   attacks  Ciodad 

drigo,  128  ;  at  Busaco,  138 

the  retreat  from  Portugal, 
'  at  Qnatre  Bras,  341;  aft 

loo,  364 ;  his  trial  and 

381 
Nive,  passage  of  the,  299 
Nivelle,  passage  of  the,  292 
Nizam,  tiie,  extent  of  his  mle. 


147; 


U 


O. 


Obidos,  skirmish  at,  63 

Ocana,  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at, 

124 
O'Connell,  his  agitation  for  Catliollc 

emancipation,  400 ;  abuse  of  the 

Duke  of  Wellington,  407 
Oinhone,  defeat  of  the  French  at, 

292 
Oporto,  hasty  retreat  of  Sonlt  from, 

107 
■  Bishop  of,  an  actiye  member 

of   the    Portuguese    council    of 

regency,  77 
Orange,   Prince  of,  serves  in  tiie 

Peninsula,    279 ;     wounded     at 
'     Waterloo,  336 
Orthez,  battle  of,  303 
Oxford    University,  the  Duke    oi 

Wellington  chosen  chancellor  of, 

413 


P. 


Pack,  Major-General,  his  services 
at  Busaco,  135 ;  at  Salamanca, 
212 ;  at  Burgos,  228 ;  at  Vit- 
toria,  254 ;  in  the  Pyrenees,  267 ; 
at  Toulouse,  315;  at  Waterloo, 
333,  356 

Paget,  Lord  (now  Marquis  of  An- 
glesey) commands  the  rear-guard 
on  Moore's  retreat,  83;  wounded 
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;  at  the  passage  of  the  Donro,  106; 
at  Waterloo,  333,  336  ;  lord- 
lieatenant  of  Irehmd,  406 

Paget,  General  Sir  Edward,  made 
prisoner,  234 

Pampeluna,  blockade  of,  268 ;  sur- 
render, 291 

Pancorbo,  capture  of  the  castle  of, 
264 

Paris,  advance  of  the  Allies  on,  318 ; 
Duke  of  Wellington's  visit  to, 
319 ;  second  advance  on,  377 ; 
convention,  378 ;  questions  as  to 
its  interpretation,  380;  coudnct 
of  the  Prussians,  383,  385 

Parliamentary  reform,  declaration 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  against, 
408 

Passages,  capture  of,  263 

Paull,  Mr.,  his  charges  against  the 
Earl  of  Momington,  53 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  his  government 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
.  lington,  414 ;  his  death,  415  ; 
chiuracter,  416 

Penrose,  Admiral,  assists  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Adour,  298 

Peronne,  narrow  escape  of  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington  at,  377 

Peshwah,  the  head  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy,  15;  abandons  his 
capital,  42  ;  reinstated,  43 

Philipon,  General,  his  defence  of 
Badajoz,  187 

Picton,  General,  wounded  at  Bada- 
joz, 200  ;  at  Vittoria,  256  ;  with- 
stands  Soult  in  the  Pyrenees, 
277 ;  his  error  at  Toulouse,  314 ; 
killed  at  Waterloo,  356 

Picurina,  capture  of  the,  193 

Plunder  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria, 
its  shameful  extent,  260 

Ponsonby,  Sir  William,  death  of,  357 

Poonah,  march  upon,  its  object,  43 

Portugal^  French  invasion  of,  56  ; 
popular  rising,  and  English  assist- 
ance, 58 ;  conduct  of  Junot  and 
the  French,  77 ;  its  defence  en- 
trusted  to  General  Beresford,  122; 


invaded  by  Massena,  131  ;  the 
inhabitants  abandon  their  dwel- 
lings, 132,  139 ;  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  141';  retreat  of  Massena, 
146 

Portuguese,  their  gallant  behaviour 
at  Busaoo,  138 ;  at  Salamanca, 
213 ;  at  Vittoria,  254  ;  at  San 
Sebastian,  285 

Portuguese  and  Spanish  troops, 
jealoosy  between,  119 

Prize  money,  the  Waterloo  division 
of,  393 

Provisional  Government  of  1814, 
316;  of  1815,379 

Prussian  army,  its  numbers  and  dis- 
position, 329 ;  its  share  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  338  ;  pursuit 
of  the  French,  366 ;  its  conduct 
in  Paris,  383,  385 

Pyrenees,  actions  in  the,  276 


Quatre  Bras,  battle  of,  333,  341 


R. 


Ramsay,  Captain,  his  gallantry  at 

Fuentes  d'Onoro,  152 
Reform  Bill,  passing  of  the,  413 
Resumption  of   the  works  of  art 

stolen  by  France,  383 
Retire,  capture  of  the,  218 
Rey,  Greneral,  defence  of  San  Sebas- 
tian by,  269 
Ridge,  Colonel,  killed  at  Badajoz, 

197 
Roli9a,  battle  of,  63 
Romana,  a  Spanish  genera],  sent  to 

Denmark,  56  ;  defeated  in  Spain 

by  Sonlt,  100 
Roncesvalles,  action  in  the  pass  of, 

276 
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S. 


St.  Pierre,  action  at,  302 

Salamanca^  capture  of  the  ferta  at, 
208 ;  battle  of,  214 ;  its  impor- 
tant results,  216 

Salinas,  afiair  at,  112 

Salter's  pictore  of  the  Waterloo 
banquet,  432 

Sancfae2,  Julian,  a  guerilla  ehief,  130 

San  Sebastian,  inreatment  of,  269 ; 
horrid  drcnmstanees  during  the 
siege,  271 ;  the  assault,  273;  its 
failure,  274;  tlie  siege  resvmed, 
281 ;  the  storm,  283 ;  capitula- 
tion of  the  castle^  286;  sack  of 
the  town,  288 

Sarsfield,  G^enend,  defeats  &  French 
force,  175 

Scindiah,  a  Mahratta  chief,  15,  40  ; 
defeated  by  Holkar,  42 ;  defeated 
by  General  Wellesley,  50 

Seduseer,  battle  at,  18 

Seringapatam,  situation  and  de- 
fences of,  20 ;  siege  and  capture, 
22 ;  treasure  and  property  taken, 
32 

Seville,  capture  of,  221 

Sherbrooke,  Major-General,  at  the 
passage  of  the  Douro,  106;  at 
Talavera,  115 

Siborne's  model  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  442 

Slave  trade,  the  Duke  of  Wdiington 
opposed  to  the,  392 

Somerset,  Lord  FitzRoy  (now  Lord 
Raglan),  wounded  at  Waterloo, 
337 

Soolianv  General,  harasses  the  re- 
treat of  the  British  tram  Burgos, 
231 

Soult,  Marshal  (Duke  of  Dalmatia), 
defeated  at  Corunna,  95  ;  invades 
F6rtttgGd,103;  driveairom  Oporto, 
107;  hift  retreat,  108;  occupies 
Talavera,  120;  captures  Badsjoz, 
147  ;  is  defeated  at  Albuera^  161 ; 
abandons  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  2Zl ; 
recalled   from   Spam,  247;  sent 


to  drive  back  tiie  Allies,  26^5; 
penetrates  into  the  Pyrenees, 
275  ;  is  defeated,  and  forced  into 
Krance,  280 ;  his  preparations  for 
defence,  291 ;  resumes  the  offisn- 
siTC,  292  'f  withdraws  to  Bayonne,. 
293 ;  defeated  at  St.  Pierre,  301 ; 
at  Orthez,.307  ;  retreats  on  Toik- 
louse,  307;  retires,  315;  am- 
eludes  a  convention  for  the  sda- 
pension  of  hostilities,  317 

Soult,  Pierre,  a  French  cavalry 
officer,  268, 312 

Stewart,  General,  performs  t&e 
duties  of  Irish  Secretary  dhring 
the  absence  of  Sir  Arthur  Wel«- 
lesley,  101 

Spanish  troops,  greatly  improved 
when  placed  under  Wellington's 
control,  241,  291 ;  insnbordin&. 
tion,  302 

^ain,  treaty  with  France  for  tise 
partition  of  Portugid,  56 ;  qnar- 
reLs  of  the  royal  femily  of,  5?  ; 
French  invasion,  &7;  popidar 
sising,  and  Eng^h  assistance^. 
58 ;  the  patdot  armies  and  juntas, 
79,  117,  121,  123 ;  its  condition 
in  1809,  98;  the  FscncH  driven 
from,  291;  French  invasion  in. 
1823,  396 

Strathfieldsaye  purdiaaed  by  tiie 
nation  for  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, 390,  444, 456 ;  the  estate  en- 
larged by  him,  406;  attempt  to 
bum  the  church,  409 

Sachet  defeats  Blake,  165 ;  cap  tares 
YaleBei8^  165;  his  barbarity  at 
Tarragona,  165;  retires  from 
Spain>  264 

Snltaunpet,  unsuccessful  attack  on 
the,  22 


T. 


Talavera,  battJe  of,  113 

Tarifa,  soceesaful  defence  of,  176 

Tarieton,  Geoerai,  disapproves  of 
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tiie  measures  of  Sir  Artlnir  Wel- 
ksley,  121 

Tarragonav  barbarity  of  Sachet  at, 
165,  177 

Theirenot,  Gotemor  of  Bayonne, 
his  imwarraatable  condact,  517 

Tippoo  Saib,  or  Soltaim,  his  hosti' 
lity  to  the  Britiah,  15 ;  his  mili- 
tuy  force^  16;  besieged  in  Se- 
ringapaitani,  23 ;  his  death,  27 ; 
his  ferocity  to  his  prisoners,  29 ; 
disposal  of  his  family,  34 

Torrea  Yedras,  lines  of,  125;  de- 
scribed, 141 

Toaloose,  sitoation  of,  312  ;  opera- 
tloiis  before,  313 ;  entry  of  Lord 
Wellington,  316 

Trim,  represented  in  parliament  by 
Captain  Wellesley,  7 

Trant,  Colonel,  at  Roli^,  64  ;  ap- 
pointed governor  of  C^KUto,  108 


V. 


Yjdencia,  captare   ol^   by   Sachet, 

165 
Yalladolid,  eaptnre  of,  215 ;  aban- 
doned by  the  French,  249 
Verona^  Congress  of,  394 
Victor,  Marshal,  forced    to  retire 

from  Alberche,  110;  defeated  at 

Talavera,  116 
Tictoiia,  Queen,  her  fayonr  for  the 

Duke  of  Weliington,  413,  415, 

416 
Vienna,  Congress  at,  323 
Vimieiro,  battle  of,  69 
Vittoria,  occupied  by  the  French, 

250 ;  preparations  for  action,  252 ; 

utter  rout  of  the  French,  257 


W. 

Walmer  Castle,  the  frequent  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
458 ;  his  death  there,  41 7 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  the  official 
despatch,   335;    fiirther  details, 


349;  decisive  chai^,  360;  re- 
marks, 367 ;  prize-money,  393 
Waterloo  banquet,  the,  389;   Sal- 
ter's picture,  432 

bridge,  opening  of  the,  388 

Water8,ColoDel,a  Portuguese  officer, 
secures  boats  for  the  passage  of  th& 
Douro,  116,  448 
Wdlesley,  Arthur,  birth  and  parent- 
age, 3,  443 ;  his  ancestry,  4 ; 
education,  5;  enters  the  army,  6  ; 
fetumed  to  Parliament  for  Trim, 
7 ;  aide-de-camp  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  8 ;  serves  in  Flanders,. 
9  ;  commands  the  rear-guard  on 
the  retreat,  10;  embarks  for  the 
West  Indies,  11;  the  expedition 
abandoned,  12 ;  becomes  colonel,. 
12 

Proceeds  to  India,  12;  battle 
of  Mallavelly,  19 ;  siege  and 
capture  of  Seringapatam,  20; 
appointed  governor,  34;  defeats 
and  kills  Dhocmdiah  Waugh,. 
35  ;  humanity  and  disinterest- 
edness,. 37  ;  illness,  38 ;  be- 
comes major-general,  39 ;  per- 
sonal appearance,  39 ;  his  plan 
for  the  campaign  in  Mysore,. 
43 ;  gains  the  battle  of  Asaaye,. 
45  ;  further  operations  against 
the  Mahrattas,  49 

Returns  from  India,  51  ; 
addresses  and  honours,  52 ; 
his  marriage,  53 ;  his  fiunily^ 
53  ;  defends  the  Earlaf  Mom- 
ington  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 53 ;  appointed  chief 
secretary  for  Irdand,  54 ;  the 
Copenhagen  expedition,  54 ; 
becomes  lieutenant-general,  59 
Embarks  for  Spain,  59 ;  dis- 
embarks his  treopa  at  the 
Mondego,  60;  his  difficulties^ 
60  ;  advance  of  the  army,  63  ; 
battle  of  Rolif  a,  65  ;  battle  of 
Vimieiro,  69  ;  is  superseded  in 
the  command,  71 ;  opposed  to 
the  convention  of  Cintra,  74  ; 
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testimbnul  from  his  officers, 
75  ;  18  recalled,  77  ;  reoeiTes 
the  thanks  of  Parliament,  77  ; 
returns  to  his  duties  in  Ireland, 
101  ;  parliamentary  attacks, 
101 ;  receives  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  for  Vimieiro,  101; 
the  last  measure  bronght  for- 
ward by  him  in  Parliament, 
102 

Appointed  to  the  command- 
in-chief  in  the  Peninsala,  102; 
narrowly  escapes  shipwreck, 
103 ;  appointed  marshal-ge- 
neral of  the  Portuguese  armies, 
103 ;  advances  against  Soult, 
104;  passage  of  the  Douro, 
105 ;  protects  the  French  sick, 
108  ;  battle  of  Talavera,  113  ; 
perilous  position,  119;  neglect 
of  the  British  Government, 
120 ;  appointed  captain-general 
of  the  Spanish  armies,  122; 
threatens  to  withdraw  his  army 
from  Spain,  123;  sufferings 
of  the  British,  124 ;  projects 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
125 

Elevated  to  the  peerage,  125; 
thanks  of  Parliament,  126; 
painful  position  regarding  Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo,  130  ;  fall  of  Al- 
meida, 132 ;  remarks  on  news- 
paper correspondence,  133  ; 
battle  of  Busaco,  135  ;  retreat 
on  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
1 39 ;  description  of  the  works, 
141 ;  retreat  of  Massena,  146  ; 
the  pursuit,  147;  battle  of 
Fuentes  d'Onor,  151 ;  Albuera, 
161  ;  change  in  public  opinion 
in  Enghmd,  164 

Second  siege  of  Badajoz, 
166  ;  engagement  ut  El  Bodon, 
171  ;  siege  and  capture  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  177;  honours 
and  rewards,  185;  investment 
of  Badajo2,  187;  its  capture, 
199;     march    on    Salamanca, 


206 ;  captuFe  of  the  forts,  208 ; 
battle  of  Salamanca,  214 ;  entry 
into  Madrid,  217 ;  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  219 ;  march 
upon  Buigos,  223;  fruitless 
siege,  223  ;  retreat,  234 

Created  a  marquis,  238  ;  re- 
oiganizatioa  of  the  army,  241'; 
visit  to  Cadiz,  244  ;  ^pointed 
colonel  of  the  royal  horse 
guards,  245  ;  advance  on  Yal- 
ladolid,  249 ;  gains  the  battle 
of  Vittoria,  257;  re8cl>es  the 
Pyrenees,  264 ;  appointed  field 
marshal,  265  ;  blockade  of 
Pampeluna,  268;  investment 
of  San  Sebastian,  269 ;  its 
capture,  283 ;  surrender  of 
Pampeluna,  291 

Passage  of  the  NiveDe  and 
Bidassoa,  and  advance  into 
France,  291;  battles  of  the 
Nive,  297;  advance  on  Ba- 
yonne,  297  ;  passage  of  the 
Adour,  298  ;  battle  of  Orthez, 
303;  battle  of  Toulouse,  313; 
surrender  of  Bayonne,  318 ; 
appointed  ambassador  toFrance^ 
319;  elevated  to  a  dukedom, 
319 ;  visit  to  Madrid,  320 

Return  to  England,  honours 
and  rewards,  320 ;  ambassador 
to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  323  ; 
takes  the  command  in  the 
Netherbmds,  325  ;  strength 
and  composition  of  his  armj, 
328,  330 ;  official  despatch  on 
the  battles  of  Ligny,  Quatre 
Bras,  and  Waterloo,  332  ;  ad- 
vanoe  into  France,  375 ;  the 
convention  of  Pari*,  and  Mar- 
shal Ney,  382 

Restrains  the  excesses  of  the 
Prussians,  383,  385  ;  attempts 
to  assassinate  him,  385,  391 
honours  paid  in  England,  387 
prosecution  of  libellers,  389 
purchases  Apsley  House,  and 
forms  the    Waterloo    gallery, 
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389;  protects  France  from  ex- 
tortionate demands y  390  ;  ap- 
pointed field  marshal  in  the 
Allied  armies,  and  master - 
general  of  the  ordnance  at 
home,  392 ;  other  appoint- 
ments, 393 

^1  ingles  in  politics,  394 ;  at 
the  congress  of  Verona,  395  ; 
appointed  commander-in-chief, 
396 

Becomes  premier,  397 ;  op- 
posed to  Parliamentary  reiform, 
398  ;  habits  of  business,  399 ; 
Catholic  emancipation,  401 ; 
duel  with  Lord  Winchilsea, 
403  ;  difficulties  to  his  govem- 
ment,  407 ;  unpopularity,  409 ; 
resigns  office,  411 

Death  of  the  Duchess,  411 ; 
attacks  on  his  property,  412 ; 
again  in  office,  413 ;  chosen 
chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford,  413 ;  again  becomes 
commander-in-chief,  414  ;  his 
views  on  invasion,  414 ;  the 
chartists,  415 ;  stands  sponsor 
to  Prince  Arthur,  415 ;  con- 
sulted on  ministerial  changes, 
413,  416;  his  death,  417; 
estimate  of  his  character  as  a 
soldier,  418;  tribute  to  his' 
memory,  423 

Anecdotes,  430 ;  some  com- 
monly received  ones  discre- 
dited, 430;  statues,  busts, 
portraits,  and  testimonials,  431 ; 
charities,  436,  453;  love  of 
children,  444;  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  companions  in  arms, 
451 ;  bftbits  of  life,  453 ;  visits 
to  the  Exhibition,   455;    his 


character  as  a  landlord,  455 ; 
as  a  musical  amateur,  456; 
room  in  which  he  expired,  458 ; 
aphorisms,  459;  funeral,  465 

Wellington  shield,  the,  439 

Whig  Ministry,  support  rendered 
to,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
411 

Whig  party,  their  unworthy  attacks 
upon  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  101, 
121 ;  change  in  the  opinions  of 
some  of  them,  164 ;  fresh  at- 
tacks, 239,  325 

Whitbread,  Mr.,  his  manly  con- 
duct, 165 

William  IV.,  his  favour  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  412,  413 

Winchilsea,  Lord,  his  duel  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  403 

Works  of  art  stolen  by  France,  re- 
sumption of,  384 


Y. 


York,  Duke  of,  his  expedition  to 
the  Netherlands,  9  ;  Colonel 
Wellesley  commands  the  rear- 
guard, 10;  defends  the  Duke  in 
Parliament,  102 ;  forwards  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  'his 
memory,  396 


Z. 


Zadorra,  valley  of  the,  250 
Zaragoza,  siege  of,  99 ;  capture  of 

the  castle  of,  264 
Ziethen  defeated  at  the  Sambre,  331 
Zubiri,  Picton's  stand  at,  277 
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